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HOUSE        OF        SAVOY, 


The  Princess  Belgiojoso  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  original  figures  in  co- 
temporary  biogiaphy ;  and  the  vai-ied  and 
remarkable  Incidenta  in  her  career  might 
claim  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  a 
far  more  romantic  age  than  that  in  which 
she  lives.  Nobly  born,  ricli,  and  beauti- 
ful, with  every  temptation  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  she  has  again  and  again  risk- 
ed rank,  and  wealth,  and  life  in  the  cause 
of  Italian  independence;  has  undergone 
the  vicissitudes  and  liardahipa  of  poverty 
and  exile,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Aus- 
trian yoke;  Las  lived  to  see  the  triumph 
of  that  cause  to  wliich  she  has  devoted 
her  existence;  and  has  now  the  happiness 
of  beholding  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome   and  Venice,  anited 

■  Huloirt  de  la  JUaiian  dt  Savoit.  Par  Mmc.  U 
PriDccwe  Cbiutikb  Tbitulce  de  Beloiojobo. 
Faria:  Uicbel  L6^j  Fibres,  Libraires  -  Editeun. 
18«0. 
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under  the  constitutional  scepter  ofVictor 
Emmanutl.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Gero- 
nimo-Isidoro,  Marquis  of  Trivnlzio,  and 
was  born  in  Lombardy  in  the  summer  of 
1608.  In  1824,  she  married  the  Piince  of 
Barbian  and  Belgiojoso.  During  the 
earher  part  of  her  married  life,  ber  high 
rank,  wit,  and  varied  accomplishments 
rendered  her  the  object  of  general  admir- 
ation and  homage;  and  at  Milan,  the 
ancient  and  beautiful  capital  of  Lombar- 
dy, she  was  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished patroness  of  artists  and  men 
of  letters.  But  she  soon  became  dissatis- 
fied with  such  a  career,  and,  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  wrongs  oK  Italy,  determined 
to  devote  all  the  energies  of  her  life  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom. 

For  the  last  thirty  yet^is  she  has  been  ':. 
one  of  the  moat  zealous  supporters  of  tha  %; 
party  of  action,  and  has  rehiuned  true  to  ^  . 
It  through  every  fiuctuattoo  of  fortune. 
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Weaned  of  a  tranquil  and  luxurious  life 
at  Milan,  she  went  to  reside  in  Paris, 
where  her  talents  and  political  opinions 
l)rocured  her  the  friendship  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  particularly  of  Mignet,  and  of  Augus- 
tine Thierry.  In  1848,  she  returned  to 
Milan,  and  entered  heart  and  hand  into 
the  ill-planned  and  worse  conducted  Ital- 
ian revolution.  At  her  own  expense  she 
raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  cavalry, 
which,  according  to  some  accounts,  she 
led  in  person  against  the  Austrians ;  and 
during  her  brief  military  career,  she  is 
said  to  have  displayed,  on  several  occa- 
sions, a  courage  and  presence  of  mind  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  exper- 
ienced soldier.  After  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Italians  by  Radetzky,  she  was  banish- 
ed from  Italy,  and  her  possessions  were 
confiscated  by  the  Austrian  government. 
She  then  sought  an  asylum  in  the  East, 
and  during  her  exile,  often  endured  great 
hardships,  though  she  was  generously 
treated  by  the  Sultan,  whd  gave  her  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia 
for  herself  and  the  banii^ed  Italians  who 
had  followed  her  fortunes. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  began 
to  distinguish  herself  by  her  literary  aWl- 
ities.  In  1850,  her  Souvenirs  d*  Mcil2L\^' 
•  o^red  in  the  National;  and  an  account 
of  her  voyage  to  Asia  Minor  was  subse- 

**  quently  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
ifondes^  to  which  she  has  since  been  a 
frequent  contributor.  In  1855,  she  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Italy,  and  her  pos- 
sessions were  restored  by  the  amnesty  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  But  suffer- 
ings, misfortunes,  and  the  progress  of 
years  had  so  little  cooled  the  ardor  of  her 
patriotism,  that  previously  to  the  war 
which  finally  destroyed  the  Austrian  as- 
cendency in  Italy,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  indefatisAble  agents  of 
the  late  lamented  Count  Cavour — travel- 
ing from  place  to  place,  holding  confer- 
ences, smoothing  differ^ces,  reconciling 
republicans  and  constitutionalists,  and 
gaining  new  friends  and  allies.  In  1858 
she  lost  her  husband ;  but  she  still  contin- 
ues to  devote  herseff  with  characteristic 
activitv  to  politics  and  literature. 

A  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy  comes 
with  singular  grace  and  appropriateness 
from  this  Italian  heroine,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  been  one  of  the  steadiest  sup- 

'    porters  of  the  cause  of  unity  and  independ 
ence^  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  devoted 


adherents  of  that  great  old  family ;  and 
who,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
politics  and  history  of  Italy,  unites  liter- 
ary abilities  which  have  won  the  approba- 
tion of  the  best  judges  of  literary  merit 
both  in  Italy  and  in  France.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  think  that  the  Princess  has  added 
much  to  the  information  contained  in 
Guichenon's  learned,  elaborate,  and  costly 
work  on  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  in  Gal- 
lenga's  more  accessible  and  popular  His- 
tory of  Piedmont.  But  she  has  succeed- 
ed in  compressing  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume,  a  distinct  and  well-writ- 
ten account  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
and  certainly  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
reigning  houses  of  Europe.  The  narra- 
tive in  which  she  recounts  the  events  of 
the  long  period  of  upward  of  eight  cen- 
turies, during  which,  more  than  forty  an- 
cestors of  the  present  King  of  Italy  have 
swayed  the  scepter  of  Savoy,  as  Counts, 
Dnkes,  or  Kings,  is  always  clear  and  often 
picturesque.  Happily  for  the  interest  of 
her  work,  the  great  majority  of  these 
Princes  have  been  wise,  brave,  and  for- 
tunate ;  while  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
Counts  are  full  of  romance  and  adventure, 
and  abound  in  instances  of  personal  prow- 
ess and  gallant  achievements  in  Europe,  in 
the  Holy  Land,  in  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yet 
even  these,  though  gallant  knights  ns  ever 
couched  lance,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
the  chivalrous  madness  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  were  at  the  same  time  distin- 
guished by  the  common-sense,  and  cau- 
tious, far-sighted  policy,  that  has  since 
characterized  their  descendants.  While 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  heaven,  they  nev- 
er lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  earth,  and 
seldom  suffered  themselves  to  be  dazzled 
or  seduced  into  forgetfulness  of  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  their  dynasty. 

A  circumstance  that  can  not  fail  to  strike 
even  the  most  superficial  student  of  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  is  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  distinguished  men 
it  has  produced.  In  the  history  of  most 
other  sovereign  houses  such  men  are  the  ex- 
ception ;  here  they  are  the  rule.  It  might 
be  possible  to  point  out  other  dynasties 
that  have  risen  from  smaller  beginnings 
to  greater  power,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  fix  upon  any  where  territorial  ag- 
grandizement and  political  influence  have 
been  more  manifestly  the  results  of  wis- 
dom and  valor.  It  i:^  in  consequence  of 
this  union  of  political  sagacity  and  war- 
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like  conracfe  that  the  descendant  of  Hum- 
bert the  White-handed,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  who  was  lord  of  only  a  small  Al- 
pine territory  environed  by  more  power- 
ful states,  now  rules  over  twenty  millions 
of  subjects,  and  the  whole  of  the  fair  Ital- 
ian peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  Venice.  The  Princess  Belgiojoso, 
whose  most  cherished  aspiration  is  the 
fusion  of  the  different  nationalities  of  Italy 
into  one  great  people,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  foreign  rule,  sees  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence visibly  marking  it  out  as  the  destin- 
ed regenerator  of  Italy ;  and  her  chief  ob- 
ject in  publishing  the  present  volume  is 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  Europe  in 
favor  of  her  views,  by  a  popular'narrative 
of  the  too  little  known  history  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

We  propose  at  present  —  taking  the 
Princess  Belgiojoso  for  our  guide — 16  nar- 
rate some  of  the  most  interesting  and  ro- 
mantic incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  and  to  sketch  the  carder 
of  some  of  its  greatest  Princes.  The  earr 
liest  sovereigns  were  simply  Counts  of 
Savoy  and  Slaurienne,  owning  a  sterile 
domain  in  the  heart  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
and  twelve  towns,  of  which  Cliambery  and 
Geneva  were  the  chief  The  period  occu- 
pied by  the  history  of  the  Counts  extends 
from  the  reign  of  Humbert  I. — who,  in 
common  with  the  Electoral  House  of 
Saxony,  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Duke  Wittikind,  cotemporary  with  Charle 
magne — to  that  of  Araadeus  VIII.,  created 
Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fitleenth  century. 
The  ducal  period  extends  over  throe  cen- 
turies, from  Amadeus  VIIL,  to  Victor 
Amadeus  I.,  who  received  the  royal  title 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
kingly  period  comprehends  a  century  and 
a  half;  and  its  most  remarkable  incident 
unquestionably  is  the  exchange,  by  the 
present  representative  of  the  house,  of  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  far  nobler 
one  of  King  of  Italy.  The  name  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  will  go  down,  with  that  of 
Amadeus  VIII.,  who  raised  his  country 
to  a  dukedom,  and  that  of  Victor  Amad- 
eus I.,  who  raised  the  dukedom  to  a  king- 
dom, as  having  contributed  even  more 
than  they  to  the  fortune  of  his  dynasty, 
by  raising  a  third-rate  monarchy  to  the 
rank  of  a  iirst-rate  European  power. 

Humbert,  the  progenitor  of  the  race, 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  warriors  of 


the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  territories  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  Conrad ,  were  the  reward  of 
long  and  valuable  services.  His  son  Otto 
married,  in  1044,  Adelaide,  Countess  of 
Susa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Manfred, 
Count  of  Turin  and  Marquis  of  Italy ;  and 
by  this  marriage  acquired  for  his  house  a 
great  accession  of  power  and  territory. 
The  House  of  Savoy,  like  that  of  Austria, 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  mat- 
rimonial alliances.  Guichenon  gives  a 
list  of  forty  royal  or  ducal  houses  who 
have  contracted  alliances  with  it.  "  There 
are,"  he  says,  "  few  sovereign  houses  in 
Christendom  who  have  not  descendants 
from  the  illustrions  stock  of  Savoy.  Six 
Kings  of  Portugal  have  descended  from 
it ;  six  emperors  of  the  East;  seven  Kings 
of  England ;  four  Kings  of  Arragon, 
three  of  Sicily,  four  of  Castile  ;  six  Dukes 
of  Bavaria ;  three  Dukes  of  Milan,  and 
^ve  Dukes  of  Ferrara."  But,  to  a  native 
of  this  country,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
paits  of  the  history  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy 
IS  that  which  relates  to  the  close  connec- 
tion which  they  for  a  long  time  maintain- 
ed with  the  Royal  House  of  England.  In 
1236,  Eleanor,  granddaughter  of  Count 
Thomas  I.,  praised  by  the  old  chroniclers 
as  a  princess  of  marvelous  beauty,  married 
Hfenry  HI.,  of  England ;  while  her  si^l?  r 
wag  wedded  to  his  brother  Richard  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  afterward  elected  Emperor  ol 
Gertaany.*  For  the  accommodation  of 
his  numerous  relatives  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Savoy,  Henry  built  the  palace 
in  the  Strand  known  as  the  "  Savoy,"  the 
last  relics  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chapel,  were  pulled  down  in  1816,  at 
the  time  \)f  the  construction  of  Waterloo 
Bridge.  ^lany  adventurers  from  Savoy 
intermarried  with  the  richest  heiresses  in 
England,  thus  —  according  to  Matthew 
Paris — contaminating  the  best  blood  in 
the  kingdom  by  "the  admixture  of  the 
impure  dregs  of  aliens."  The  names  of 
several  of  th^e  Savoyard  gentlemen 
4 . 

*  The  two  remaiiKng  granddaughters  of  Count 
Thomas  were  married,  Ihe  one  to  Louis  IX.,  King  of 
France,  and  the  other  t^  his  brother  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  afterward  King  of  ^aples ;  so  that  this  whole 
family  of  Savoyard  rrinoe^ses  attained  the  royal  dig- 
nity by  their  fortunate  itarriages.  Beatrice,  the 
wife  of  Charles  of  Aniou,  h^  three  granddaughters. 
of  whom  two  were  Queens  ^nd  one  on  Empress ; 
and  Guichenon  teHs  us  that  fi^pm  her  were  descend- 
ed seven  Kings  of  France,  sev^i  Kings  of  England, 
three  Kings  of  Sicily,  and  six  ^pLings  or  Queens  of 
Hungary  and  Poland. 
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are  perpetuated  in  existing  families ;  for 
example,  in  Grandison,  Fletcher,  and  But- 
ler— originally  Grandson,  Butiller,  and  La 
Flechiere.  The  Savoyards  of  these  days 
were  among  the  most  gallant  knights  in 
Europe,  and  full  of  the  chivalrous  extrava- 
gance of  the  age.  On  his  first  arrival  in 
England,  Peter  II.,  with  fifteen  Savoyard 
and  Vaudois  knights,  proposed  to  hold 
the  lists  at  Northampton  against  the  whole 
chivalry  of  England.  Henry  III.  was 
prodigal  of  his  favor  to  this  Count  Peter, 
conferring  on  him  the  manor  of  Richmond 
and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  and  furnishing 
him  with  large  sums  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  designs  in 
Savoy  and  Switzerland.  For  a  long  time 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Savoy 
continued  unbroken ;  but  the  Counts  at 
length,  seduced  by  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  French  Kings,  espoused  the  canse 
of  France,  and  often  fought  in  her  quarrel 
against  their  former  friends.  Thus,  at  the 
siege  of  Bruckberg,  toward  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  Amadeus  VII., 
surnamed  the  Red  Count,  during  a  tour- 
nament held  before  the  walls  of  the  place, 
is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon with  the  lance^  and  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke  with  sword  and 
battle  ax. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  names  in  the 
history  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy  is  that  of 
Amadeus  v.,  surnamed  the  Great,  (1285- 
1323.)  Like  several  of  his  predecessors, 
he  was  upon  intimate  terms  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  was  employed  in 
impoitant  negotiations  between  the  Kings 
of  England  and  France.  He  was  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Edward  H.  with  Isa- 
bella of  Valois,  and  alsoal  Ed\rard's  cor- 
onation. He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  received  from 
him  many  marks  of  distinction  and  re- 
gard. His  most  famous  exploit  was  his 
expedition  to  Rhodes,  to  aid  the  knights 
of  St.  John  against  the  infidels — an  expe- 
dition, however,  which  belongs  rather  to 
the  domain  of  romance  than  to  that  of 
history.  But  it  is  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
chroniclers  of  his  hause,  according  to 
whom,  Amadeus  conducted  in  1316,  a 
powerful  armament  to  Rhodes,  then  be- 
leaguered by  the  Turks,  and  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  Aege.  During  this  ex- 
pedition, he  18  said  to  have  substituted  a 
white  cross  on  a  red  shield  for  the  im- 
perial eagle,  the  original  cognizance  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  to  have  adopted 


for  his  motto  the  mysterious  device  F.  E. 
R.  T.,  interpreted  by  the  chroniclers  to 
mean  "Fortitudo  ejusRhodnm  tenuit" — 
his  valor  saved  Rhodes.  In  the  reign  of 
Count  Aymon  the  Pacific  began  the  long 
wars  between  England  and  France — aris- 
ing out  of  the  claims  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  French  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Isabella  of  Valois — which  lasted,  with 
brief  intervals  of  peace,  for  one  hundred 
years.  During  these  wars,  Count  Aymon, 
in  spite  of  the  long  and  close  alliance  of 
his  family  with  England,  yielded  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  French  king, 
and  joined  him  in  Flanders,  at  the  head 
of  a  noble  train  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms.  He  was  afterward  one  of  the 
deputies  on  the  part  of  France  for  con- 
cluding peace  with  England. 

Our  limits  allow  us  only  to  allude  to 
the  reign  of  Amadeus  VI.,  called,  from 
the  color  of  his  armor,  the  Green  Count, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  knights  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  among  whose  gallant 
exploits  the  rescue  of  the  Greek  Emperor, 
John  PalsBologus,  stands  conspicuous.  Un- 
der his  successor,  Amadeus  VIL,  "the 
Red  Count,"  another  chivalrous  knight, 
the  towns  of  Nice  and  Barcelonette  were 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  family. 
This  count  fell  a  victim,  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  nostrums  of  a  Bohemian 
quack,  named  John  of  Granville,  who  had 
promised  to  give  him  a  luxuriant  head  of 
hair  and  a  florid  complexion. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Amadeus 
VIII.,  the  last  of  the  counts  and  first  of 
the  dukes;  under  whom,  after  long  wars 
and  protracted  negotiations.  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  were  firmly  united  into  one 
state.  Amadeus  deserves  to  be  consider- 
ed one  of  the  three  greatest  princes  of 
Savoy — the  others  being  Emmanuel-Phili- 
bert  (1553-1580)  and  Victor-Amadeus  II. 
(1675-1730.)  His  career  was  most  varied 
and  remarkable.  He  died  in  1451  ;  hav- 
ing ruled  Savoy  as  count  and  duke  for 
forty  years ;  having  held  the  popedom  for 
nine,  though  a  layman,  a  widower,  and  the 
father  of  nine  children ;  and  having  been 
first  cardinal  and  legate  of  the  Holy  See 
for  eighteen  months.  In  1413,  Amadeus 
entertained  the  Emperor  Sigismund  with 
splendid  hospitality,  on  his  passage  into 
Italy ;  and,  in  requital,  the  Emperor  ele- 
vated him  in  1416  to  the  rank  of  duke. 
It  was  during  this  fifteenth  century,  which 
witnessed  the  elevation  of  Savoy  from  a 
county  to  a  duchy,  that  her  priuces  found 
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their  plans  of  aggrandizement  arrested — 
on  the  north-west  by  the  increasing  power 
of  the  great  French  monarchy,  and  on 
the  north-east,  by  the  formation  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy.  They  therefore,  with 
the  astute  policy  characteristic  of  their 
race,  determined  foi*  the  future  to  aim  at 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  Lorabardy, 
which  still  remamed  open  to  them,  and 
which  one  of  their  number  compared  to 
**  an  artichoke  which  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  to  have  leaf  by  leaf." 

In  1434,  Amadeus  VIII.  formed  the  sin- 
gular resolution  of  abdicating  the  throne, 
which  he  caried  into  execution  by  retiring 
to  the  Hermitage  of  Ripaille,  near  Ge- 
neva, accompanied  by  six  gentlemen  of 
his  household,  whom  he  afterward  consti- 
ted   into  the  order  of  chivalry  of   St. 
Maurice,  the  patron  saint  of  Savoy.     He 
appointed  his  eldest  son  guardian  of  his 
states,  and  gave  himself  up  to  study  and 
devotion  in  his  chosen  retreat.    But  he 
was  again  destined  to  fill   a  prominent 
place  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;    for  in 
1439,  the  Council  of  Basle  deposed  Pop^ 
Eugenius  IV.,  and  elected  Amadeus  Pope 
in  his  stead.    It  has  been  said  that  their 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding 
was,  that  Amadeus,  having  one  foot  in 
Italy  and  the  other  in  France,  might  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Church  in  the  cri- 
tical state  of  the  times.   The  coronation  of 
the  new  Pope  was  celebrated  at  Basle  with 
great  magnificence  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  spectators.      He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Felix  V.     Pope  Eu- 
genius, however,  did  not  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council  which  deposed 
him,  but  maintained  his  place  at  Rome  ; 
thus  causing    a  schism  in  the  Church, 
which  lasted  nine  years.     On  the  death 
of  Eugenius,  his  partisans  elected  Nico- 
las V.  as  his  successor.  At  length  a  coun- 
cil met  at  Lyons  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism ;  and  on  the  joint  representations 
of  the  ambassadors  of  England,  France, 
and  Sicily,  Amadeus  was  induced  to  resign 
the  papacy.    This  he  did  on  very  favor- 
able conditions,  being  created  Cardinal  of 
St.  Sabina,  and  appointed  Apostolic  Le- 
gate in  Upper  Italy.     Pope  Nicolas  also, 
by  various  bulls,  confirmed  all  that  he  had 
done  during  his  pontificate.  Under  Ama- 
deus Vin.,  Savoy  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Italian  states,  and  could 
bring  eight  thousand  men-at-arms  into  the 
field,  at  a  period  when  the  utmost  force  of 


France  or  England  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  thirty  thousand. 

The  ducal  period  of  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Amadeus  VIII.  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  when  the  important  acquisition 
of  the  fair  island  of  Sicily  changed  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Victor  Amadeus  into 
a  kingly  diadem.  It  was  during  this  pe 
riod  that  the  long  wars  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  K>r  supremacy  in  the- 
Italian  peninsula,  began  to  make  the  po- 
sition of  the  princes  of  Savoy  between 
the  two  contending  parties  critical  and 
dangerous ;  and  forced  upon  them  an 
ever-vaiying  and  shifting  policy,  in  or- 
der to  preseiTe  the  national  existence  of 
their  country.  As  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
remarked  of  them,  with  equal  wit  and 
truth  :  '*  Geography  hardly  allowed  them 
to  behave  like  honest  men."  During  the 
reign  of  Duke  Louis  there  was  war  with 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  which  lasted  for 
thirteen  years,  when  it  was  ended  by  the 
submission  of  the  Duke,  who  had  pro- 
voked it  by  en  unjustifiable  invasion  of 
the  French  province  of  Dauphin y.  In 
this  reign  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  were  declared  inalienable  by  sol- 
emn edict,  like  those  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  recent  cession  of  Nice  and 
S^voy  furnishes  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
ineflSciency  of  all  such  declarations,  where 
thete  is  on  one  side  want  of  strength 
to  i|iaintain  them,  and,  on  the  other, 
streneth,  ambition,  and  utter  want  of 
principle. 

The  ^acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus founs  a  curious  episode  in  the  his- 
tory ot^  this  family.  Louis  IL,  son  of 
the  first  ^uke  of  that  name,  and  grandson 
of  Amadous  VIIL,  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  %nd  heiress  of  John,  King  of 

aprus,  whv  died  in  1458 ;  and,  shortly 
er  his  dei^ease,  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  were^  solemnly  crowned  at  Nico- 
sia, the  capitaV  of  the  island,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  Cypius,  Jerusalem,  and  Arme- 
nia— high-sound\ng  titles,  which  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  resolved  into  mere  words. 
The  title  of  the  i^w  sovereigns  was  dis- 
puted by  James,  afiatural  son  of  the  last 
king  ;  who,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sol- 
dan  of  Egypt,  was  enabled  to  land  in  Cy- 
prus at  the  head  of  s^  strong  force,  with 
which  he  carried  all\  before  him,  and 
compelled  Louis  of  SavW  and  his  queen 
to  fly  from  the  island.    \n  1470,  the  vic- 
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torious  bastarfl,  then  absolute  master  in 
Cyprus,     married     Catherine     Cornaro, 
daughter  of  Mark  Cornaro,  a  Venetian 
gentleman;  and  the  fair  Catherine  was 
thereupon  adopted,  by  the  wily  and  un- 
scrupulous republic  of  Venice,  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  St.  Mark.    In  1473,  the  bastard 
died,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  poi- 
son administered  by  the  agents  of  the  re- 
public ;    and  the  Venetian   government 
lost  no  time  in  sending  an  array  into  Cy- 
prus, and   proclaiming  Catherme  regent 
of  the  island.     After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who 
lived  only  two  years  and  three  months, 
but   was  proclaimed    King  of   Cyprus, 
and  named  James,  after  his  father.    His 
premature  death,  like  that  of  his  father, 
was  generally  imputed  to  the  Venetian 
republic.     His  two   uncles,   who   might 
have  been  in   the  way,  assuredly  died 
in   a  Venetian  prison ;   and    the  repub- 
lic,  having  procured  from   Catherine   a 
cession  of  her  rights  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus,  immediately  removed  her  from 
the  island,  and  assigned  her  the  castle  of 
Azzola,  in  the  Trevisan,  as  her  place  of 
residence,  where  she  was  entirely  in  their' 
power.    They  then  seized  upon,  or,  iil 
the  politer  phrase  of  the  present  day,  an- 
nexed Cyprus,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
only  lawful  heir,  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
nephew  of  Queen  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
John,   the   last   legitimate  king  of 'the 
island.     She  died  in  1487  ;  and  with  her 
expired  the  illustrious  family  of  Lusig- 
nan,  who  had  swayed  the  scepter  6f  Cy- 
prus for  three  hundred   years.    A  few 
years  before  her  death,  howevef,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  she  made  a 
solemn  donation  of  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus to  her  nephew  Charles,  "  io  him  and 
his  successors,  Dukes  of  Savo^  ;"  so  that 
the  present  King  of  Italy  has  a  plausible 
political  title  to  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey's  insular  do- 
minions— at  least,  a  much  ^orse  one  has 
often  served  as  a  pretext  for  annexation. 
It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
to  decide  whether  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment were  really  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
.  imputed  to  them.     Pdisoning  in  Italy  at 
t^at  era  was  nearly  as  common  as  cook- 
ing; the  persons  removed  undoubtedly 
stood  between  the  Venetian  goverament 
and  a  rich  inheritance ;  and,  remember- 
ing the  annals  df  the  republic,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  Venetian  oli- 
garchs would  rtirink  from  any  scheme  of 


political  aggrandizement,  merely  because 
it  led  them  through  the  paths  of  crime. 

In  the  reign  of  Duke  Charles  III.,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
suffered  ternbly  from  the  ravages  of  the 
French  and  Imperialists  during  the  long 
and  bloody  wars  between  Francis  I.  and 
his  great  rival  Charles  V.    Duke  Charles 
was  one  of  the  few  princes  of  his  i*ace 
both  physically  and  intellectually  weak ; 
and  during  his  reign,  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  so  greatly  reduced,  that  at  the  period 
of  his  death,  in  1558,  Piedmont  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Austrians,  and  Savoy  in 
the  hands  of  the  French ;  while  he  him- 
self, of  all  the  dominions  of  his  house,  re- 
tained only  the  town  and  castle  of  Nice, 
and   a  few  places  of  minor  importance. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  heroic  resistance  of 
the  Nizzards,  their  Duke  would  not  have 
had  a  foot  of  territory  or  a  place  of  refuge 
left  to  him.     In  1538,  the  garrison  held 
out  against  Pope,  King,  and  Emperor ; 
and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  even 
on  the  mandate  of  the  weak  Duke  himself, 
willing  as  he  was  to  have  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  who 
had  undertaken  to  act  as  liis  mediators 
with  the  French  monarch.    In  1543,  Nice 
a^ain  made  a  gallant  defense  against  the 
lilies  of  France  and  the  Turkish  crescent, 
united  under  the  Duke  d'Enghien   and 
the  famous  corsair  Barbarossa,the  scourge 
of  the  Mediterranean.    The  French  arma- 
ment consisted  of  forty  ships,  and  seven 
thousand  land  troops ;  while  Barbarossa 
had   one  hundred  and  fifty-two  vessels, 
and  fifteen  thousand  soldiers.     But  the 
town  and  castle  were  defended  by  men 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  well  fitted  to 
make  good  the  last  stronghold   of  the 
House    of  Savoy.      Their    commander, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  returned 
as  his  only  reply :  "  My  name  is  Montfort, 
and    my    motto,   *Il    me  faut    tcnir.'" 
Around  this  gallant  leader  was  a  chosen 
band  of  the  chivalry  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  many  of  whom  had  fought  bravely 
against  the  infidels  as  knights  of  St.  John 
at  Rhodes.     On  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
after  a  terrific  cannonade  which  had  lasted 
for  five  days,  the  Turks  stormed  one  of 
the  bastions  and  planted  on  it  the  banner 
of  the  crescent.     But  the  sight  of  the  in- 
fidel flag  on  the  battlements  of  their  town 
drove  the  inhabitants  to  fury  ;  they  rush- 
ed  to  the  rescue,  headed   by  a  heroine 
named    Catherine    Sigurana,   whose    ax 
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struck  down  standard  and  standard-bear- 
er; and  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove 
the  assailants  in  rout  and  confusion  from 
the  blood-stained  ramparts.  On  the 
twentieth,  however,  the  town  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate ;  but  the  inhabitants 
withdrew  into  the  citadel,  taking  with 
them  all  their  valuables,  and  even  the 
bells  from  the  church-steeples.  The  be- 
siegers then  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
the  reduction  of  the  citadel ;  but  it  held 
out  nobly  until  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  approach  of  Andrea  Doria  by 
sea,  and  Duke  Charles  and  the  Impe- 
nalists  by  land,  compelled  the  French 
and  their  infidel  allies  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Charles,  in  1553, 
the  lustre  of  the  star  of  Savoy  seemed 
almost  extinguished.  But  better  days 
were  at  hand.  To  the  weak  Charles  suc- 
ceeded Emmanuel  -  Philibert,  his  eldest 
son,  the  greatest  prince  of  his  race,  equally 
accomplished  in  peace  and  war,  the  strong- 
est hand  and  the  clearest  head  in  Europe. 
He  was  born  at  Chambery,  the  capital 
of  Savoy,  in  July,  1628 ;  and  his  future 
greatness  is  said  to  have  been  predicted 
even  before  his  birth,  for  Duke  Charles, 
and  his  wife  Marguerite  of  France,  having 
jjone  to  consult  the  celebrated  astrologer 
Xostradamus,  then  at  the  hight  of  his 
prophetical  fame,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  sex  of  the  child  about  to  be  born  to 
the  Duchess,  received  the  response  that 
she  would  have  a  male  child,  who  would 
become  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age. 
When  the  treaty  of  Nice,  in  1544,  dispos- 
sessed his  father  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  Emmanuel-Philibert,  then  only 
seventeen  years  old,  determined  to  quit 
his  oppressed  and  down-trodden  country, 
and  learn  the  art  of  war  under  his  rela- 
tive Charles  V.  He  early  displayed  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  captain ;  and  as  these 
became  developed  by  experience  and  op- 
portunity, he  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
military  rank.  He  remained  a  steady  ad- 
herent of  the  imperial  cause — which  was 
indebted  to  his  valor  and  genius  for  some  of 
its  most  brilliant  triumphs — and  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  tempt- 
ing offers  repeatedly  addressed  to  him  by 
the  King  of  France.  At  the  time  when  the 
saccesfflon  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy  open- 
ed to  him,  he  inherited  little  more  than  a 
barren  title.  All  that  remained  to  him  of 
Savoy  aod  Piedmont,  were  the  towns  of 


Nice,  Coni,  Fossano,  and  Chcrasco,  and 
the  territories  of  Aosta  and  Asti.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  go 
where  he  could  increase  his  influence  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  Elinor  of  France, 
who  might  justly  be  considered  as  the 
arbiters  of  his  destiny.  He  hoped  to 
procure  important  advantages  from  the 
gratitude  of^the  one  for  the  services  of  so 
great  a  captain,  and  from  the  fears  of  the 
other  for  the  hostility  of  so  dangerous  an 
enemy.  Nor  was  he  disappointed,  though 
he  had  long  to  wait.  Charles  V,  was 
much  attached  to  Emmanuel-Philibert, 
and  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abili- 
ties ;  so  much  so,  that  when  he  abdicated 
his  throne  in  1556,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II., 
to  listen  to  his  counsels  and  avail  himself 
of  his  remarkable  military  genius.  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  In 
1557,  Emmanuel-Philibert  won  for  Spain 
the  great  victory  of  St.  Quentin  ;  and,  had 
his  advice  been  followed  by  Philii),  who  re- 
paired to  his  camp  immediately  after  the 
battle,  the  victorious  Spaniards  would 
have  abandoned  the  siege  of  St.  Quen- 
tin, and  marched  straight  upon  Paris, 
before  the  French  had  time  to  recover 
frpm  the  shock  of  the  terrible  defeat 
which  they  had  sustained.  But  Philip 
II.  was  a  very  different  man  from  his 
great  father.  To  all  the  instances  of  the 
Piince  of  Savoy  he  replied,  "  That  it  was 
bad  policy  to  push  a  vanquished  foe  to 
extremity,"  and  so  allowed  the  golden 
opportunity  to  pass  away.  How  differ- 
ently Qiarles  V.  would  have  acted,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  conduct  on  receiv- 
ing the  djspatch  containing  the  account 
of  the  batj,le  of  St.  Quentin.  Before  he 
had  half  re^d  it,  he  paused,  and — turning 
to  the  messenger — eagerly  inquired,  "  Is 
my  son  at  ^aris  ?"  and,  on  being  an- 
swered in  thj  negative,  instantly  retired 
into  his  cabii^et,  without  deigning  to 
cast  another  g\ance  on  the  narrative  of 
the  great  victovy  so  ill-improved.  The 
war  between  Spft}n  and  France  still  con- 
tinued with  varying  fortune — the  Duke 
of  Savoy  being  sviccessful  wherever  he 
commanded,  and  th^  other  Spanish  gen- 
eral being  as  constantly  beaten  —  until  * 
1559,  when  it  was  pu\an  end  to  by  the 
Treaty  of  Chateau-Catabresis,  which  re- 
stored the  Duke  of  SsSroy  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  bestowed  on  hiny^thehand  of  Mar  • 
guerite  of  France,  sister  \o  King  Henry 
11.    The  French  and  Imj^prialists,  how- 
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ever,  8till  retained  possession  of  many 
important  towns  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
which  were  not  entirely  freed  from  foreign 
occupation  until  1574. 

When  Emmanuel  -  Philibert  returned 
to  his  ancestral  dominions,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  fourteen  years, 
he  found  them  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
disorder  and  exhaustion,  the  results  of 
twenty-five  years  of  hostile  occupation ; 
and  it  is  the  proudest  achievement  of 
his  great  career,  that,  by  his  talents  as 
economist,  legislator,  and  reformer,  he 
raised  them  fi'om  that  state  of  humilia- 
tion, and  restored  them  to  more  than 
their  former  social  well-being  and  politi- 
cal importance.  He  also  granted  greater 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  to  his 
subjects  than  they  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  pressing 
representations  that  were  made  to  him, 
would  never  consent  to  withdraw  the  free- 
dom of  serving  God  in  their  own  way, 
which  he  had  accorded  to  the  professors 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  Throughout 
his  dominions  he  found  the  country  de- 
vastated and  the  roads  destroyed  ;  in- 
dustry and  capital  alike  fled;  the  popu- 
lation so  reduced,  as  to  be  unable  to 
furnish  an  army  for  their  own  defense, 
or  taxes  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of 
government,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
a  nobility  bought  over  by  by  foreign 
gold  ;  the  frontiers  uncovered,  the  towns 
in  ruin,  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  sov- 
ereign enfeebled  or  forgotten,  and  the 
civil  and  criminal  administration  of  just- 
ice extinct.  Far  from  being  dismayed 
by  such  a  complication  of  evils,  he  only 
set  himself  the  more  vigorously  to  cure 
them,  with  that  iron  strength  di  purpose 
which  marked  his  character.  He  abol- 
ished the  old  States-General  'which  used 
to  assemble  in  every  town  under  the 
direction  of  the  nobility,  and  retained 
only  those  of  Chambery  and  Turin,  the 
capitals  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He 
appointed  a  commission,  Composed  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists,  tO/i'evise  and  codify 
the  laws  of  the  realnf.  He  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  ,  He  opened  up  roads 
and  harboi's.  He  repaired  the  towns 
that  had  suffered  during  the  war,  and 
fortified  the  passes  and  frontiers.  He  es- 
tablished a  magnificent  hospital  at  Turin. 
He  furnished  the  prototype  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  the  foundition  of   what    was    then 


termed,  the  national  militia,  which  con- 
sisted of  upward  of  thirty  thousand 
well-trained  citizens ;  and  he  also  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  navy  of  Savoy, 
which  took  part  during  his  reign  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Lepanto,  that  gave  so 
temble  a  blow  to  the  naval  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  All  these  improve- 
ments were  equally  well  planned  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  And  such  was  the 
beneficial  result  of  his  efforts  to  restore 
and  elevate  his  country,  that  the  reve- 
nue, which  on  his  return  to  his  dominions 
had  dwindled  down  to  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  per  annum,  had  risen, 
twenty  years  later,  to  eicht  hundred 
thousand.  The  nationalization  of  Piod- 
mont,  by  fixing  the  seat  of  government 
at  Turin,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  o/  this  reign.  The  Italian  language 
was  now  also  substituted  for  the  Latin 
in  public  acts,  except  in  Savoy,  wheic 
French  was  allowed  to  be  used.  All 
pretensions  to  Geneva  were  finally  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  rulers  of  Savoy,  having 
flxed  themselves  at  Turin,  felt  that  they 
were  for  the  future  Italian  princes. 

Emmanuel-Philibert  finished  his  useful 
and  glorious  life  in  1580,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-two.  His  personal  character 
and  habits  have  been  minutely  described 
by  cotemporary  historians.  He  was  some- 
what below  the  middle  stature,  but  with 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  frame  iimred  to 
hardships  by  early  military  training.  He 
had  a  small,  round,  compact  head — he 
was  surnamed  "Iron-head" — fair  curling 
hair,  short  thick  beard,  and  gray  eyes. 
No  man  had  a  firmer  or  more  graceful 
seat  in  the  saddle,  or  greater  power  of 
enduring  fatigue.  None  had  manners 
more  courteous  or  word  more  sacred. 
He  allowed  himself  only  five  hours  for 
sleep,  and  kept  a  strict  account  of  hi.5 
time  ;  spoke  fluently  five  languages  — 
Italian,  French,  Flemish,  German,  and 
Spanish — and  was  so  fastidious  or  self- 
reliant,  that  he  carried  on  his  extensive 
correspondence  unaided,  although  he  had 
three  secretaries  in  his  pay. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel L,  the  son  and  successor  of  Em- 
manuel-Philibert, there  were  almost  con- 
stant wars  with  Geneva,  Montserrat, 
Genoa,  and  France.  He  was  an  able  and 
ambitious  prince,  and  an  accomplished 
general,  but  somewhat  rash  in  his 
schemes,  and  always  unable  to  confine 
his  undertakings  within  the  limits  of  his 
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resources.  At  one  penod,  his  designs 
upon  Lorabardy  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Brussol,  25th  April,  1610,  it  was  agreed 
between  him  and  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
that  they  should  unite  their  forces  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  Italian 
peninsula ;  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
should  exchange  the  province  of  Casal 
for  that  of  Cremona ;  that  the  Milanese 
and  Montserrat  should  be  united  to  Pied- 
mont ;  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  the  ancient  realm  of 
Lombardy,  thus  reconstituted  ;  that  Hen- 
ry should  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Victor  Amadeus,  Pnnce  of  Piedmont; 
and  that  the  King  of  France,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice  should  guar- 
antee to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  title  of 
King  of  Lombardy.  But  this  promising 
scheme  was  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  assassination  of  Henry  I  v.,  A?ho 
perished  under  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac 
the  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brussol.  Charles  Emmanuel^ 
died  in  his  camp  in  1630,  while  engaged 
in  making  war  against  France  ;  and  at  his 
death  the  greater  number  of  the  towns 
and  fortresses  in  Savoy  and  in  Upper 
Piedmont  were  in  the  possession  of 
French  troops. 

Under  the  reign  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Victor  Amadeus  I.,  there  was  an 
alliance  with  France  ;  and  the  politic  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  bent  on  breaking  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Piedmontese  Prince  by 
the  promise  of  the  crown  of  Lombardy. 
He  offered  to  revive  the  Treaty  of  Brus- 
sol, but  coupled  it  with  the  condition 
that  Piedmont,  on  receiving  Lombardy, 
should  cede  Savoy  to  France.  So  that 
Franco  seems  to  have  had  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Savoy  nearly  as  long  as  those  of  Pied- 
mont have  been  fixed  on  Lombardy. 

The  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  overran,  and 
for  some  time  kept  possession  of.  Savoy ; 
and  he  had,  at  one  period,  three  Pied- 
montese regiments  hghting  under  the 
French  standard  in  Flanders.  He  also 
compelled  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  imitate 
his  persecuting  and  'short  sighted  policy 
toward  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to 
exterminate  or  expel  them  from  their 
homes  among  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
In  1690,  Victor  Amadeus  H.,  who  chafed 
under  this  degrading  thraldom,  and  long- 
ed to  emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  France,  joined  the  League  of  Augsburg 


against  Louis  XIV.,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  which  followed,  his  territories 
were  repeatedly  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
the  superior  armies  of  France.  His 
strongholds  were  destroyed  or  captured, 
and  his  towns  occupied,  till  at  last  he 
was  reduced  to  as  great  straits  as  his  an- 
cestor, Charles  the  Good,  and  had  noth- 
ing left  to  him  but  Coni  and  Turin.  In 
1706,the  latter  was  besieged  by  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Frenchmen,  with  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery.  To  resist  this  over- 
whelming force,  there  was  but  a  scanty 
garrison  of  nineteen  regiments  of  regular 
troops.  But  these  were  relieved  and  assist- 
ed by  seven  companies  of  armed  citizens, 
while  a  band  of  three  hundred  w^omen,  and 
even  the  poor  from  the  almshouses,  and 
the  convalescents  in  the  hospitals,  joined 
in  the  defense.  The  invaders  experienced 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  defense 
was  signalized  by  many  instances  of  hero- 
ism and  self-devotion.  Victor  Amadeus 
himself  was  always  at  the  post  of  danger, 
and  his  courage,  coolness,  and  inspiriting 
words  did  much  to  cheer  and  animate  the 
courage  of  his  people.  Three  terrible  as- 
saults were  made  upon  the  town,  whose 
walls  and  bastions  had  crumbled  under 
the  long  cannonade,  and  whose  defenders 
were  thinned  by  the  sword,  and  worn 
out  by  watching  and  fatigue.  The  last 
and  niost  desperate  of  tluese  was  repelled 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  was  illus- 
trated'by  an  example  of  heroism  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  antiquity.  Pierre 
Mica,  a  private  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
observing  a  party  of  French  troops  about 
to  discover  a  mine,  called  out  to  his  com- 
rades to  retire,  and,  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  alohe,  applied  the  lighted  match, 
and  perished  in  the  ruins  along  with  the 
whole  of  the^  hostile  detachment.  But 
succor  came  at  length  to  the  beleaguered 
and  exhausted  defenders.  The  brave 
Eugene  of  Sa\oy,  the  ally  of  Marl- 
borough, and  coi^sin  to  Duke  Amadeus, 
arrived  before  Tuyin  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  at  the  i^ead  of  a  gallant  army 
of  forty  thousand  Imperialists.  Under 
the  combined  attack  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Sfivoy,  the  French 
were  entirely  defeated^  eight  thousand 
lay  dead  on  the  ba\tle-lield,  and  a 
great  number  were  iWade  prisoners. 
The  whole  of  Piedmoni  was  speedily 
restored  to  its  Duke.  In\many  of  the 
towns  the  populace  rose v  against  the 
French  garrisons,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
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of  the  great  victory  of  their  Prince,  and 
expelled  them.  The  invaders  them- 
selves voluntarily  evacuated  some  of  the 
strongest  fortresses,  glad  to  escape  with 
their  lives  to  their  own  country.  Scarce- 
ly a  half  of  the  magnificent  army  that  had 
encamped  before  Turin  survived  to  re- 
cross  the  French  frontier. 

Peace  was  restored  to  Piedmont  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  31st  March,  1713. 
"The  first  peace,"  says  the  Princess 
Belgiojoso,  "  concluded  between  France 
and  Austria,  in  which  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  not  sacrificed."  That  treaty  ele- 
vated the  Dukes  of  Savoy  to  the  rank 
of  kings,  by  bestowing  on  them  the  rich 
island  of  Sicily,  in  whose  beautiful  capital 
Victor  Amadeus  and  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Orleans,  were  solemnly  crowned  in  De- 
cember, 1713.  Queen  Anne  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Henrietta  Anne,  of  England,  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Sicily 
did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of 
its  new  masters.  In  the  summer  of  1718, 
an  imposing  Spanish  fleet  appeared  of^ 
the  coasts  of  the  island,  and  landed  an 
array  of  fifty  thousand  men,  who  in  a  short 
time  made  themselves^  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  expelling  the  Marquis  Maffei, 
lieutenant  of  Victor  Amadeus,  who  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  extricating  the 
Piedmontese  fleet  from  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1720,  peace 
was  restored  by  the  quadruple  alliance. 
Spain  gave  up  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  re- 
ceived the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza ;  while  Amadeus  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  Sicily  to  Austria^  obtaining 
m  exchange  the  paltry  and  inadequate 
compensation  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  we  behold 
almost  the  whole  Italian  peninsula,  pros- 
trate and  helpless,  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  Austria,  Piedmont  alone  preserving  a 
firm  and  independent  attitude.  By  a  rare 
combination  of  sagacity  and  valor  on  the 
part  of  her  sovereign,  who  had  beaten  the 
oest  generals  of  his  day  on  the  battle  field, 
and  the  wisest  statesmen  in  the  cabinet, 
she  had  acquired  important  acquisitions  of 
territory,  and  had  emerged  from  nearly  a 
century  and  a  haK*  of  warfare  with  reno- 
vated vitality  and  increased  resources. 
We  can  not  do  .more  than  advert  in  pass- 
ing to  the  wise  reforms,  social  and  admin- 
istrative, which  Victor  Amadeus  intro- 
duced into  Us  dominions,  and  to  his  long 
quarrel  witk  the  See  of  Rome,  whose  cen- 


sures he  set  at  naught,  and  whose  ecch  - 
siastical  thunders  he  despised,  causing  all 
the  churches  to  be  opened  and  divine  ser- 
vice to  be  celebrated  as  usual,  while  his 
kingdom  was  lying  under  an  interdict,  and 
he  himself  was  excommunicated.  He 
showed  equal  firmness  in  his  contest  with 
the  Jesuits,  whom  he  removed  from  all 
the  offices  which  thev  held  in  the  various 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  According  to  Vol- 
taire, he  was  the  first  royal  personage  who 
emancipated  his  conscience  from  Jesuit 
control — a  wise  and  bold  measure,  which 
he  was  led  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  a 
conversation  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at'  the  death-bed  of  his  Jesuit  con- 
fessor.. The  dying  man  requested  the 
Prince  to  send  every  one  out  of  the  room  ; 
and,  when  they  were  left  alone,  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  "  Grateful  for  all  the  kind- 
ness I  have  experienced  at  your  hands,  I 
can  not  show  my  gratitude  more  strong- 
ly than  by  giving  you  one  parting  coun- 
sel, so  valuable  that  it  will  discharge  my 
debt  of  kindness  toward  you.  Never 
have  a  Jesuit  for  a  confessor.  Ask  me 
not  the  motives  for  this  counsel,  for  it  is 
not  permitted  to  me  to  disclose  them." 

Among  the  social  benefits  which  Sar- 
dinia owed  to  Amadeus,  we  may  reckon 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  feudality  ; 
the  improvement  of  the  public  finances ; 
the  foundation  of  an  Hotel  des  Invalides 
for  his  army  ;  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  health  ;  the  creation  of  public  archives  ; 
the  codification  of  the  laws  of  Savoy  in 
the  three  volumes  termed  the  Victorian 
Code  ;  and  the  reconstitution  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  University  of  Turin. 

There  is  no  more  melancholy  narrative 
in  history  than  that  of  the  abdication  and 
death  of  this  great  monarch.  When  up- 
ward of  sixty  years  old,  he  married  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Saint  Sebastian, 
and  soon  afterward,  by  a  solemn  and  public 
ceremonial,  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  He  reserv- 
ed to  himself  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns,  and  left  Tunn  to  reside  at  Cham- 
bcry  along  with  his  wife,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  marquisate  of  Spino.  Mat- 
ters, for  some  time,  went  on  smoothly 
enough.  The  old  King  seemed  contented 
in  hb  retirement,  and  the  young  monarch 
was  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in 
discharging  the  important  duties  which 
had  devolved  upon  him.  Bat  this  did 
not  last  long.    The  wife  for  whom  Victor 
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Amadeas  bad  sacrificed  so  much  was  a 
pTond  and  ambitious  woman,  who  was 
discontented  with  her  private  position, 
and  left  no  means  untried  to  induce  him 
to  adopt  violent  measures  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  kingly  power,  which  he  had 
voluntarily  and  solemnly  resigned.  For 
a  time,  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
But  a  shock  of  apoplexy,  which  greatly 
shattered  the  health  and  impaired  the 
self-control  of  the  old  King,  assisted  her 
designs,  and  increased  her  ascendency,  so 
that  she  was  at  length  able  to  persuade 
him  to  attempt  to  resume  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. A  time  was  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  scheme  during  the  absence 
of  the  yoimg  King  from  Turin  ;  aud,  but 
for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  priest's 
overhearing  part  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  ambitious  Marchioness  and  her 
husband,  and  repoiling  it  immediately  to 
the  young  monarch,  the  whole  kingdom 
might  have  been  distracted  by  an  unnat^ 
ural  civil  war  between  father  and  son. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
promptitude  of  the  measures  of  Charles 
Emmanuel.  He  instantly  left  Evian, 
where  he  had  been  residing  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  intentions  reached 
hiTO,  and  hastened  to  Turin,  where  he  ar- 
rived lust  as  the  old  King  had  entered 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Kivoli.  An  in- 
tervieWj  which  subsequently  took  place 
between  the  father  and  son,  was  produc- 
tive of  no  good  results  ;  and  soon  after- 
ward, Victor  Amadeus  demanded  from 
the  Marquis  del  Borgo  the  surrender  of 
the  act  of  abdioation,  which,  but  a  year 
before,  he  had  placed  in  his  bands.  With 
this  demand,  tne  Marquis,  fearing  to  in- 
crease the  violence  of  the  old  King,  prom- 
ii»ed  compliance,  but  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
iog  Charles  Emmanuel  of  what  had  taken 
place.  ^  few  hours  after  this  interview 
with  the  Marquis  del  Borgo,  Victor  Ama- 
deas monnted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  a 
single  attendant,  presented  himself  at  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and  demand- 
ed that  they  should  be  opened  to  him. 
This  was,  however,  refused  by  the  com- 
mandant, who  represented  that  he  had 
been  placed  there  by  Charles  Emmanuel, 
and  could  admit  no  one  without  his  express 
orders.  This  reply  convinced  Victor  Amor 
dens  that  his  intended  coup  de  main  had 
failed,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  retiring 
to  the  caatle  of  Moncalieri.  Meanwhile 
Charles  Emmanuel  asked  the  advice  of 
his  coartiers,  and  the  magistrates  and 


clergy  of  Turin.  Yielding  to  their  re- 
presentations and  advice,  the  young  King, 
after  long  hesitation,  and  with  unfeigned 
reluctance,  signed  the  order  for  his  father's 
arrest.  The  castle  of  Moncalieri  was  sur- 
rounded, and  Victor  Amadeus  and  the 
Marchioness  surprised  in  bed.  The  lat- 
ter— the  authoress  of  their  unnatural  con- 
flict— \V^as  seized  and  sent  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  castle  of  Cena,  while  the 
old  King  was  conveyed  to  that  of  Rivoli, 
where  he  was  closely  watched,  subjected 
to  considerable  restraints  and  privations, 
and  guarded  by  a  force  of  six  hundred 
men.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  con- 
finement, he  was  liable  to  sudden  trans- 
ports of  fury,  during  which  the  utmost 
precautions  were  necessary  to  prevent  him 
from  destroying  his  own  life.  After- 
ward he  became  calmer ;  and  as  his  fits 
of  fury  abated  in  violence,  the  rigor  of 
his  captivity  was  relaxed,  and  he  was 
allowed  books,  papers,  and  the  company 
of  the  Marchioness.  Latterly,  he  was 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Moncalieri, 
where  he  died  on  the  thirty-first  Octo- 
ber, 1732.  Thus  perished,  in  sadness  and 
captivity,  Victor  Amadeus,  the  first  and 
greatest  King  of  Sardinia,  whom  Sis- 
morfdi  truly  terms  "  the  ablest,  most  war- 
like, ^and  most  ambitious  monarch  of  his 
age."  He  was  buried  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Supcrga,  which  he  himself 
had  built  on  the  highest  summit  of  a  hill 
near  Turin,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  he  had 
made,  as  he  stood  there  beside  his  cousin 
Prince  Eugene,  and  concerted  the  plan 
of  operations  which  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  French  army,  and  the  rescue 
of  the  metropolis  of  Piedmont.  Little 
thought  the  triumphant  victor  of  that 
gi-eat  day  of  battle,  that  a  few  years  later 
he  should  be  fi'^tting  away  his  soul  in  sor- 
row and  hopeleds  captivity,  a  prisoner  in 
one  of  his  own  tostles,  with  his  own  son 
for  his  jailer.         \ 

Several  years  ^f  the  long  reign  of 
Charles  Emmanuels  I.  (1730-1 773)  were 
occupied  by  the  wate  of  the  Polish  and 
Austrian  succession.  \But  from  the  close 
of  the  latter  in  1748^  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  down  t^  1792,  there  was, 
for  Italy  Qnd  Piedmont,  )^  period  of  forty- 
four  years  of  profound  an^  uninterrupted 
peace.  Between  1792  a^d  1814,  how- 
ever, the  star  of  Piedraoit^  suffered  an 
eclipse.  During  the  wars  xwith  repub- 
lican France,  from  1792  to  V796,  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  conquered ;  but  vhe  French 
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formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  Piedraon- 
tese  valor,  that,  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Paris,  they 
offered  Lombardy  to  King  Victor  Ama- 
deus  II.,  on  condition  that  he  would  as- 
sist them  in  its  conquest  with  a  detach- 
ment of  his  troops ;  and  Bonaparte  strong- 
ly recommended  the  Directory  to  pur- 
chase, on  any  reasonable  terms,  the  alli- 
ance of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  as  his  ex- 
cellent troops  might  prove  of  great  as- 
sistance to  France.  The  reign  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.  opened  amidst  the  mo- 
mentous events  that  followed  the  great 
French  Revolution.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Nice,  Tenda,  and  Breuil  had  been 
ceded  in  perpetuity  to  France.  Bat  this 
unfortunate  monarch  was  destined  to  suf- 
fer still  deeper  humiliations  at  the  hands 
of  his  powerful  and  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bor than  any  which  his  predecessor  had 
undergone.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
republic  toward  him  was  marked  by  an 
almost  incredible  desfree  of  baseness  and 
perfidy.  In  1798,  a  French  garrison  was 
admitted  into  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and 
Guingene,  the  Republican  ambassador, 
became  the  real  king  of  Sardinia.  Short- 
ly afterward,  strong  bodies  of  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Joubort, 
invaded  Piedmont  at  various  points ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  compelled  to  sign  an  act 
resigning  the  government  of  his  con- 
tinental dominions  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  republic.  Yet  it  was  only  after 
all  these  deeds  of  violence  had  been  con- 
summated, that  the  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  France  was  sent  to  Turin. 
The  unfortunate  King,  thus  perfidiously 
stripped  of  his  territories^  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia  ;'and  from  that 
period  till  the  restoratioa  of  his  brother 
and  successor  in  1814,, the  national  his- 
tory of  Piedmont  prestnts  a  mere  blank. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  six- 
teen years;  gnd,  in  1802,  was  parceled 
out  into  six  departments,  and  formally 
annexed  to  France.  In  1814,  a  Pied- 
montese  contingevt,  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, took  the  ^Id  under  the  ancient 
flag  of  Savoy  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  sailed  from 
Cagliari,  landid  at  Genoa,  and  reenter- 
ed Turin,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
enfranchised  subjects  with  transports  of 
enthusiasm.  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  Hous^  of  Savoy  obtained  important 


compensations  for  its  long  sufferings  and 
humiliations,  receiving  Genoa  and  the 
Riviera,  and  the  reversion  of  the  succes- 
sion to  Parma  and  Piacenza.  From  this 
period  dates  the  naturalization  of  Pied- 
mont as  an  Italian  state. 

The  reigns  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  and  Charles  Felix,  the 
three  sons  of  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  extend 
from  1796  to  1831.  They  were  princes 
of  but  moderate  abilities,  and,  terrified 
by  their  bitter  experience  of  the  effects 
of  revolutionary  principles,  followed,  on 
the  whole,  a  retrograde  system  of  policy. 
They  all  married,  but  none  of  them  had 
issue.  Two  of  them  abdicated  the  throne. 
Charles  Emmanuel  renounced  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  brother  in  June,  1802, 
and  entered  a  Jesuit  convent,  where 
he  died  in  October,  1819.  Victor  Em- 
manuel abdicated  in  1821  in  favor  of 
his  brother  Charles  Felix.  If  to  these 
we  add  Charles  Albert,  who,  after  the 
abortive  Italian  revolution  of  1848-9,  ab- 
dicated in  favor  of  the  present  king,  we 
have  the  singular  spectacle  of  three  out 
of  the  four  last  monarchs  of  Piedmont 
abdicating  from  disappointment  and  hope 
deferred,  or  from  the  pressure  of  political 
circumstances.  Charles  Felix  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  main  line  ;  the  last 
of  thirty-eight  generations  of  that  prince- 
ly race  whose  ashes  slumber  under  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Abbey  of 
Hautecombe,  *  and  in  the  vaults  of  the 
beautiful  church  of  the  Superga.  At  his 
death  the  succession  devolved  upon  his 
cousin  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carig- 
nan,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Austria, 
who,  suspecting  Charles  Albert  of  a  lean- 
ing to  liberalism,  left  no  efforts  untried 
to  induce  his  predecessor  to  disinherit 
him,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  one  of  the  worst  rulers 
in  Italy,  but  the  son  of  a  princess  of  Sa- 
voy, and — what  was  more  to  the  purpose 
—  an  Austrian  archduke.  To  Charles 
Albert,  however,  the  crown  of  Sardinia 
proved  but  a  crown  of  thorns.  For  more 
than  fifteen  years  he  was  compelled  to 


*  The  Abbey  of  Hautecombe  was  founded  by 
Count  Amadeus  III.  in  1125.  It  stands  in  the  very 
heart  of  Savoy,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  of 
Bourget,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  Mont  <du  Chat.  It 
is  the  Escurial  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  where  rest 
the  bodies  of  most  of  its  princes.  So  that  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  ceded  Savoy  to  Fmnce.  he  aban- 
doned not  only  the  cradle,  but  the  burial-place,  of 
his  race. 
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temporize  and  dissemble.  The  necessi- 1 
ties  of  his  position  were  too  strong  to 
permit  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  in- 
clinations. He  had  to  choose  —  as  he 
himself  expressed  it — "  between  the  choc- 
olate of  the  Jesuits  and  the  dagger  of  the 
Carbonari."  When  such  were  the  alter- 
natives presented  to  him,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  make 
a  choice.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Mazziui  commenced  his  calami- 
tous career,  and  selected  Savoy  for  the 
theater  of  his  operations.  Mazziui's  at- 
tempt upon  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
proved  a  total  failure.  He  did,  indeed, 
succeed  in  forming  a  fraction  of  a  repub- 
lican party.  But  Charles  Albert — rally- 
ing around  him  the  liberal-royalist  party, 
which  had  always  existed  in  Piedmont — 
easily  crushed  the  nascent  rebellion,  and 
punished,  with  perhaps  too  great  sevei'i* 
ty,  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 

During  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  had  made  scarcely 
any  progress  in  social  and  material  civili- 
zation. The  army  was  inefficient;  edu- 
cation was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  and  too  much  power  was 
possessed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Charles  Albert  clearly  saw  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  with  a  state  so  ill  regu- 
lated and  so  imperfectly  organized;  he 
therefore  devotea  himself,  firmly  and  pa- 
tiently, to  reform  abuses,  reconcile  hostile 
factions,  and,  above  all,  to  increase  his 
army  and  bring  it  into  a  state  of  disci- 
pline and  efficiency.  His  labors  were  ul- 
timately crowned  with  success ;  and,  after 
years  of  patient  effort,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  compact,  thoroughly  or- 
ganized state,  and  of  a  well-disciplined 
army. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the 
well-known  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Italian  rising  against  the  Austrians  in 
1848.  For  a  time  Charles  Albert  hesitat- 
ed to  identify  himself  with  the  party  of 
action,  and  to  declare  war  against  Aus- 
tria,* even  after  he  had  commenced  a  lib- 
eral policy  in  Sardinia,  and  granted  many 
privileges  to  his  people.  He  left  the  Mi- 
lanese unaided  for  a  time,  after  they  had 
opened  the  revolution  of  1848  by  the 
memorable  five  days  at  Milan,  where  a 
half^armed  and  undisciplined  populace, 
after  a  desperate  and  protracted  struggle 
succeeded  in  driving  out  thirty  thousand 

*  Gvierrieri,  L'Auttria  e  /a  Lombardia, 


regular  soldiers  in  spite  of  every  advan- 
tage of  discipline,  arms,  and  position.  At 
length,  however,  he  declared  in  favor  of 
the  national  movement ;    and,   crossing 
the  Ticino,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  com- 
menced that    campaign   which,   though 
successful  in  its  opening,  ended  so  fatally 
five  months  later.     Want  of  union  was, 
indeed,  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  revolution  of  1848-9.     Turin  distrust- 
ed Rome  ;  Rome  feared  Turin  ;  while  the 
King  of  Naples  was  alike  afraid  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  Pius  IX. 
Austria  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself  of 
these  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, and  her  intrigues  soon  produced  a 
rupture  among  the  different  members  of 
the  national  league.     Disunion  once  sown 
among  the  Italians,  her  triumph  was  as- 
sured.   Victorious  at  Goito  and  Pastren- 
go,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  defeated  at 
Custoza  and  under  the  walls  of  Milan, 
and  compelled  to  conclude  a  capitulation. 
In  the  spiing  of  1849,  however,  he  again 
took  the  field,  but  with  no  better  success. 
His  army  was  imperfectly  officered,  and 
composed  in  part  of  half-disciplined  Lom- 
bard volunteers,  who  were  no  match  for 
the  veteran  battalions  of  Radetzky.     At 
Mortara  and  La  Bicocca  the  Austrians 
were  victorious ;  and  the  terrible  defeat 
of  KoVara — where  ten  thousand  corpses 
strewn  on  the  battle -field,  attested  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  strife — gave  the 
finishing-T^low  to  the  revolution  of  1849. 
On   the  twenty-third  of  March  of  that 
year,  Charles  Albert  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Sardinia,  and  retired  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  died  som«  months  afterward,  in  sor- 
row and  exilfii,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

No  sooner  was  the  triumph  of  Austria 
secure,  than  sh^  began  to  avenge  herself 
for  the  alarm  she  had  suffered,  and  the 
losses  she  had  sustained.  Every  species 
of  exaction,  oppression,  and  cruelty  was 
practiced  in  Northern  Italy,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula  subject  to 
her  control.  In  Lombardy,  the  forced 
contributions  for  1841  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  livres, 
twenty  -  three   millions  \being    levied    in 

Milan   alone.*    The  storming  and  sack 

. i 

*  One  of  the  most  revolting  instances  of  Austrian 
cruelty  and  oppression  occurred  ibi  this  city  a  few 
months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  revolution. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1849,  \he  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  cour- 
tesan of  Milan,  named  Olivari,  displayeil  an  Austrian 
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of  Brescia,  by  the  orders  of  Haynaii, 
where  one  fourth  of  the  populalion  was 
butchered  aftei-  all  resistance  had  ceased ; 
the  massacre  at  Leghoro  by  the  troops  of 
GcDcrol  Aspre;  and  the  judicial  tortures 
and  murders  by  Austrian  military  iribu- 
Dals  at  Bologna  and  FeiTara  in  1833-4 — 
are  a  few,  out  of  many,  examples  of  tlie 
reign  of  terror  by  which  Ausiria  aoaght 
to  compel  the  Italians  to  bow  to  her 
yoke.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  ajlirmed, 
that  from  1849  to  1859  a  stale  of  siege 
was  the  permanent  condition  of  the  wliolc 
of  Austrian  Italy.  It  was  in  the  midtt  of 
such  reverses  and  disasters,  amidst  the 
prostration  of  liberty  and  the  triumph 
of  despotism,  that  the  present  monarch 
of  Italy  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sard! 
DJa.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  hi 
gave  a  noble  proof  of  that  sincerity  and 
trutlifulnces  which  so  eminently  maik  liii 
character.  Marshal  Radetzky,  in  treating 
for  the  ransom  of  Piedmont,  offered  lo 
the  young  King,  then  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  to  withdraw  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  to  forego  all  the  results  of  his 
victories,  on  condition  that  he  would  coo- 
sent  to  abolish  the  constitution  (statuto 
tbndamentale)  of  Charles  Albert ;  to  which  ' 
the  youthful  monarch  made  the  memora- 1 
ble  reply :  "  Oui'  race  knows  the  path  of 
exile,  but  not  that  of  dishonor!"  This  ^ 
noble  answer  cost  him  sixty  millions  of 
francs.  j 

The  following  bi-illiant  though  perhaps 

flag  from  the  balcony  of  her  house.  Thfewaa  himert 
bj  the  crond;  upon  which  a  Dumber'of  AuBtrian 
BOlJisrs  nuhed  oul  from  th«  adjaceot  caT^s,  and 
seiiing  proniUcuouHlj  on  several  pasaers-bj,  hurriad 
Ihem  off  lo  the  ensile,  where  they  were  tried  by  a  ' 
militarj  tribunal,  and  coniJeroned,  leventeen  to  the  j 
bastinado,  from  twenty  five  to  &ny  Btrokos  each, 
and  three  to  various  periods  or  impriaonment.  The  ! 
floggings  were  iiiimoitiulfly  inRictMl  in  the  court-yard  | 
of  the  caalle,  in  the  presence  of  inumbcr  of  Austrian 
officers,  who  jeered  at  the  Bufferinga  of  the  helpless 
It^iana.  Among  those  who  ButTered  this  degrad- 
ing punishment,  were  two  yijang  female  opera-sing- 
era — Emesta  Galii,  of  Crcmeua,  and  Maria  Conti,  of 
Florence,  the  fonner  aged  twenty,  and  the  latter 
eighteen  yi«ra.  They  received,  the  one  forty,  and 
the  other  Ihirtj  laahes,  and  were  a  long  lime  in 
recoTering  from  the  effMts  of  the  brutal  treatment  lo 
whiuh  they  had  been  Bibjected.  The  military  com- 
mandant of  ifilan  Bub»equently  Bent  in  an  account  of 
one  hundred  and  Dinttj-unc  francs  to  the  municipal- 
ity of  the  town,  "fo- thceipenscof  iee" (applied  to 
the  mangled  flesh  of  the  rictims  in  order  to  prevent 
guignme]  "and  *f  rods  used  and  broken  in  the 
ponuhment  of  ths  seditious  of  the  eighteenth  of  Au- 
gust," Finally,  Hanhal  Itadetikj  ordered  the  town 
to  indemnify  tke  courtesan  Olirari  bjagift  of  thirty  I 
thoosand  lirrol.  C^i  AiUruJiKnt  tt  L'llalit,  par 
C.  de  la  Tannii«,  trdstime  6ditiim,  Pvto,  I80«.) 


LMaj-, 

somewhat  highly-colored  picture  of  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  bis  great  minister  Count  Camillo 
Cavour,  is  drawn   by  the  Princess  Bel- 

giojoso : 

"DuHag  the  ten  years  between  1840  an*) 
I8S9,  Victor  Emmanuel  followed  loyally  and 
conscientiously  tha  path  traced  out  tor  bira  by 
the  constitution,  ihu<  showing  himself  to  Italy 
■S  the  liberal  sovereign  who  offered  her,  under 
the  shelter  of  hU  throne,  »  glorious  future 
of  independence,  concord,  and  greatness.  The 
Brm  character  and  enlightened  intelligence  of 
the  monarch,  however,  could  not  accomplish  in 
ten  years  the  mighty  work  which  we  to-day  ad- 
mire. It  was  Providence,  therefore,  that  placed 
beside  that  Kiag  so  loyal,  so  brave,  «nd  so  tender- 
ly beloved  a  minister,  who  can  not  be  compared 
to  any  of  those  to  whom  history  has  accorded 
'  the  m"Bt  splendid  eulogies.  He  surpasses  them 
'  all :  some,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughtfi  and 
'  the  extent  of  his  views;  others,  by  the  purity 
I  of  the  means  which  he  employs;  alt,  or  nearly 
all  indeed,  by  disinterestedness  and  abnegation. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  seconded  by  Count  (Jamillo 
Cavour,  has  during  these  ten  years,  restored  to 
Piedmont  the  prosperity  of  which  the  procedin;; 
disasters  had  deprived  her.  They  have  opened 
roads  ;  undertaken  the  gigantic  work  of  piercing 
the  Alps;  encouraged  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industry ;  fortified,  according  to  the  most 
approved  rules  of  modern  science,  the  chief 
cities;  increased  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  im- 
proved its  discipline,  its  instruction,  and  its 
equipment  They  have  triumphed  over  party 
extremes,  and  have  molded  the  Piedmontese 
into  a  compact  nation,  liberal  and  monarchical, 
knowing  their  rights  ond  their  duties,  attached 
to  their  king  and  their  institutions,  and  rendy 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  their  defense.  They 
have  convinced  the  great  majority  of  the  Italians 
that  there  can  be  for  them  neither  independence 
nor  liberty,  norany  of  the  innumerable  blessings 
that  flow  from  them,  except  by  confiding  their 
destinies  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  by  rallying 
around  it,  foi^tfulof  all  municipal  jealousy,  all 
provincial  or  state  rivalry,  by  refusing  all  spe- 
cial denominations  of  Lombards,  Venetians,  or 
Tuscans,  in  order  to  accept  that  of  Italians,  and 
to  constitute  themselves  into  an  Italian  nation, 
under  the  scepter  of  the  loyal  and  gallant  sol- 
dier'king.  VictorEmmanueland  Count  Cavour 
have  done  yet  more :  they  have  secured  Che 
strict  alliance  of  France,  and  the  assistance  of 
her  army." 

Dnring  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848-9, 
the  nobles,  the  middle  classes,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  were  at  the  hea^  of 
the  movement,  while  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

Ele  took  comparatively  tittle  interest  in  it. 
iut  ten  years  longer  of  Austrian  domina- 
tion had,  in  ld59,  united  all  classes  in  a 
common  hatred  of  their  oppressors.  In 
the  beginoiDg  of  that  year,  all  was  pre- 
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pared  for  a  fresh  struggle  for  Italian  in- 
dependence.   The  efforts  of  General  La 
Marmora,  and  the  dear-bought  experience 
of  the  Crimean  war — which  cost  Sardinia 
foar  thousand  men  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs — had  disciplined  and  hardened  the 
Piedmontese  army  ;  while  Lombardy  and 
the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  wanted  but 
the  signal  to  rise  in  arms.    The  Sardinian 
parliament  met  on  the  tenth  of  January, 
and  was  opened  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
a  speech,  which,  though  guarded  in  its 
terms,  sounded  not  unlike  a  challenge  to 
Austria  and  a  summons  to  Italy.     "  Our 
country,"  he  said,  '*  small  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory, has  increased  in  weight   in   the 
councils  of  Europe,  because  it  is  great  by 
the  ideas  it  represents  and  the  sympathies 
it  inspires.    Such  a  position  is  not  free 
from   dangers;  because,  though  we  re- 
spect treaties,  we  are  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  insensible    to  the   cries    of  grief 
which  are   directed  toward  us  from  so 
many  parts  of  Italy."    The  actual  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
not,  however,  given  by  the  Sardinians, 
but  by  the  Austrians,  who  committed  the 
foolish  and  fatal  blunder  of  crossing  the 
Ticino  and  invading  Piedmont  in  April, 
1 859.    This  brought  the  armies  of  France 
upon  the  scene ;  and  Lombardy  became 
again,  what  she  has  been  for  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  battle-ground  of  nations. 
The  subsequent  events  of  that  war — the 
battles  of  Montebello,  Palestro,  Magenta, 
Malegnano,  and  Sollerino — the  sudden 
and    mysterious    peace    of  Villafranca, 
which  gave  the  lie  to  the  declaration 
that  Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic  —  the   determined   and 
spontaneous    movement    by  which    the 

Eiople  of  the  Duchies,  Tuscany,  and  the 
egations,  repudiated  the  arrangements 
of  that  peace,  and  united  themselves  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Sardinia — 
the  exploits  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and 
Naples  —  the  defeat  of  General  Lamor- 
iciere  aod  the  papal  army  at  Castelfidar- 
do — the  capture  of  Ancona  and  Gaeta — 
and  the  final  annexation  of  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula, excepting  Rome  and  Venice,  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy — are  events  of 
yesterday,  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  one.  There  is,  however,  one  epi- 
sode connected  with  the  war  of  Italian 
independence  which  we  would  willingly 
forget,  and  that  is  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France.  Both  the  fact  of 
the  cession  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 


brought  about  were  alike  discreditable  to 
Sardinia.  The  cradle  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  the  nursery  of  her  choicest  sol- 
diers, and  the  town  which  had  repeated- 
ly made  a  glorious  stand  for  the  honor 
and  existence  of  that  House  when  every 
other  stronghold  had  yielded  to  the  foe, 
should  not  have  been  lightly  parted  with. 
It  may  be  that  the  sacritice  was  rendered 
imperative  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
political  circumstances,  and  that  the  fair 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  few  sterile  Alpine  val- 
leys. Yet  we  can  not  help  sympathizing 
in  the  vehemence  with  which,  on  the 
opening  of  the  first  Italian  parliament. 
Garibaldi  —  the  greatest  man  to  whom 
Nice  has  given  birth  —  denounced  the 
cession  to  France  of  an  integral  part  of 
the  ancient  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  the  most  fortunate 
and  powerful  of  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  has  been    aptly   termed  the 
Henry  IV.  of  Italy.    He  has  all  the  gal- 
lantry and  warlike    ardor    that    distin- 
guished the  great  French  monarch,  the 
same  frankness  and  loyalty  of  character, 
the  same  good-nature  and  affability,  and 
the  same  gift  of  personal  fascination.    By 
his  Piedmontese  subjects,  and  especially 
by  the  Piedmontese  army,  he  is  adored"; 
and  his  recent  progresses  through  his 
newly-acquired   Italian   dominions    have 
excited  a  popular  fervor  and  enthusiasm, 
rarely  displayed,  in  these  da>s,  toward 
a  crowned  head.     His  broad  chest  and 
shoulders,  his  complexion  embrowned  by 
the  suns  of  Palestro  and  San-Martino, 
his  firm  and  easy  seat  on  horseback,  his 
frank  and  ^ood-natured  smile,  were  all 
calculated   to  please  the  multitude,  and 
win  the  suffrages  of  the  crowd ;   who 
hailed    him,  not  with  the  official   cry  of 
"Long  live  the  King!"  but  with  shouts 
of     "Long    liv^    Victor    Emmanuel!" 
"Long  live  the  King  of  Italy!"  "Long 
live  the  Corporal  of  Zouaves!"  "Long 
live  the  soldier  of  independence !"    The 
following  characteristic  anecdote  of  this 
gallant  monarch  must  close  our  sketch  of 
the    history   of  the  House   of   Savoy : 
Among    the  Piedmontese  soldiers  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  \859,  was  a  ser- 
geant of  artillery,  named  Vigna,  whose 
lefl  arm  was  shattered  by  a  bullet  at  the 
battle  of   San-Maitino.    The  day  after 
the  engagement,  Victor  Emmanuel,  while 
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visiting  tho  wounded,  remarked  the  inter- 
esting countenance  of  this  young  man, 
and  his  air  of  cheei*fulness,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  only  slightly  wound- 
ed. "Not  very  badly,  sire,"  replied 
Vigna,  raising  the  bed-clothes  and  show- 
ing the  stump  of  his  arm  enveloped  in 
bloody  bandages.  The  King  then  left 
the  place;  and  after  making  the  necessa- 
ry inquiries,  gave  orders  that  the  brave 
sergeant  of  artillery  should  receive  an  of- 
ficer's commission.  Soon  afterward,  the 
wounded  man  was  sent  to  Brescia ;  and, 
some  weeks  later,  the  King,  during  an  in- 
spection of  the  hopitals,  recognized  him, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  received  his 
promotion  and  was  satisfied  with  it  ?  Vig- 
na had  received  nothing.  The  King  then 
issued  fresh  orders  on  the  spot  regarding 
his  promotion,  and  went  away,  believing 
that  they  would  be  immediately  execut- 
ed. Some  months  afterward,  however, 
during  a  review  at  Turin,  he  observed  a 
non-commissioned  officer  approach  him, 
and  extend  the  empty  sleeve  of  his  left 
arm,  on  which  still  appeared  a  sergeant's 
badge.  Victor  Emmanuel  has  a  quick 
eye  and  a  tenacious  memory,  and  he  was 
not  long  of  recalling  to  mind  the  artillery 
sergeant  of  San-Martino  and  Brescia ; 
and,  replying  to  the  reproachful  gesture 
by  a  simple  hiclination  of  the  head,  he 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  immediately 
sent  for  the  Minister  at  War.  M.  de  la 
Marmora  perfectly  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstance about  which  the  King  in- 
quired ;  but  the  nomination  of  the  ser- 
geant had  been  shelved  by  the  bureaux 
under  the  pretext  of  economy.  The  for- 
mal and  absolute  order  of  the  King  now, 
however,  required  obedience ;  and,  a  week 
later,  a  royal  aid-de-camp  brought  to  Vig- 
na his  commission  as  sub-lieutenant,  and 
informed  him  at  the  same  time  that  his 
majesty  desired  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  his  new  uniform.  The  young 
lieutenant,  full  of  joy  snd  gratitude,  lost 
no  time  in  equipping  himself  and  repair- 
ing to  the  royal  presence.  The  King, 
after  complimenting  him  on  his  appear- 
ance, inquired  if  he  tiad  a  horse  ?  "  Not 
yet,  sire."  "Go  down  to  my  stables 
then,  choose  one,  and  try  it  under  my 
window."  Vigua  believed  himself  in  a 
dream;   but  forthwith  hastened   to  the 


royal  stables,  where  he  selected  and 
mounted  a  superb  thorough-bred,  which 
he  put  through  its  paces  in  front  of  the 
open  windows  of  the  palace,  from  which 
the  King  was  watchins:  him,  "  Well," 
at  length  inquired  the  King, "  what  think 
you  of  the  horse  ?"  "  Ah !  sire  I  what  a 
pity  that  so  handsome  an  animal  should 
be  skittish !  It  is  very  embarrassing  for 
the  squadron."  "  Go  back,  then  and  try 
another."  This  time  Vigna  returned 
mounted  on  a  splendid  chestnut,  full  of 
fire  and  strength,  but  perfectly  obedient 
to  the  hand,  and  passing  all  obstacles 
without  being  scared  by  them.  "  Sire," 
he  said,  "  here  is  a  capital  charger  I"  "I 
well  believe  it,"  answered  Victor  Em- 
manuel, smiling ;  "  I  rode  him  for  twelve 
hours  at  Palestro,  and  he  never  stumbled. 
You  have  made  a  fortunate  choice  ;  keep 
him,  and  adieu  till  we  meet  again." 

We  have  now  followed  the  House  of 
Savoy  through  the  eight  centuries  of  its 
historical  existence.  Perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  feature  of  its  history  is,  that 
after  so  very  lengthened  a  past,  it  should 
now  seem  in  the  very  flower  and  vigor  of 
youth,  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  career, 
full  of  labor  and  full  of  promise,  and  bid- 
ding fair  in  its  new  position,  to  cam  a 
distinction  that  shall  throw  all  its  past 
glories  into  the  shade.  Unlike  the  Bour- 
bons, the  Stuarts,  and  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  princes  of  this  house  have  ever  been 
friends  to  the  moral  and  material  inter- 
ests of  their  race.  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
already  identified  his  name  with  those 
principles  of  civil  liberty  and  religious 
toleration  which  are  the  true  foundation  of 
national  greatness  and  prosperity.  The 
political  and  religious  emancipation  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  is  a  good 
omen  for  religious  liberty ;  while  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment, and  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
press,  afibrd  guarantees  for  the  preser- 
vation of  political  freedom.  All  eyes 
are  fixed  with  intense  interest  on  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  many  are  the 
prayers  that  its  gallant  King  may  yet  sur- 
mount all  the  difficulties  that  surround 
him,  and  inaugurate,  in  the  best  sense, 
Italy's  golden  age. 
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MEMOIRS      OF      DE      TOCQUEVILLE. 


Alexis  Chables  Henri  Clsbel  de 
TocQTJEviLLB  wos  bom  in  Paris  on  July 
29th,  1805.  His  &ther  was  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  deriving  its  name  from 
hereditary  estates  near  Cherbourg.  His 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  il- 
lustrious Malesherbes.  Alexis  was  the 
youngest  of  their  three  sons,  and  his 
early  education  —  all,  at  least,  which 
usually  passes  for  such — was  a  good  deal 
neglected.  He  was  never  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  classics,  and,  till  his 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  seems  to  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  even  their  ru- 
diments. At  that  time  his  father  became 
prefect  of  Metz,  and  Alexis  entered  the 
Imperial  Academy  there.  His  deficiencies 
in  other  respects  were  partially  compen- 
sated by  the  excellence  of  his  French, 
and,  in  1822,  the  termination  of  his  acade- 
mical studies  was  signalized  by  his  carry- 
ing off  the  first  rhetoric  prize.  After  a 
blank  of  about  four  years,  we  find  him 
traveling  in  Italy  and  Sicily  with  his 
elder  brother,  now  Viscount  de  Tocque- 
yille,  and  he  returns  to  France  in  the 
spring  of  1827,  on  occasion  of  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Jugea  Auditeures  of 
the  tribunal  of  Versailles.  "  Had  he  been 
an  ordinary  man,"  says  M.  de  Beaumont, 
"his  destiny  would  have  been  ready 
traced  "  by  this  appointment  as  a  junior 
magistrate. 

"His  name,  his  family,  his  social  position, 
bis  profession  pointed  out  his  path.  Grandson 
of  Malesherbes, t  he  would  have  been  sure  of 
attidning  the  highest  places  in  the  magistrature, 
e?en  without  an  effort,  merely  trusting  to  the 
lapse  of  time.  Young,  agreeable,  connected 
with  all  the  great  families,  fitted  to  aspire  to 
the  most  brilliant  alliances,  of  which  many  had 

^CSuvres  et  Correspondanee  Ineditea  ^Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  Publiees  et  preeed^ee  d'une  Notice. 
Par  GusTATi  de  Beaujcont.  Merabre  de  rioetitut. 
Deox  tomes.    Paris:  L6yy  Frdres.     1861. 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Remains  of  Alexis  de 
ToeqtieviUe.  Translated  from  the  French.  With 
large  additions.  Two  volames.  London  and  Cam- 
bridge: llacmiUan  k  Co. 

f  A  mistake,  which  the  translator  has  repro- 
duoed.    It  should  be  great^andaoo. 
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already  been  proposed  to  him,  he  would  have 
married  some  rich  heiress.  Uis  life,  confined 
by  narrow  prescribed  limits,  would  have  glided 
by,  at  any  rate,  calmly  and  honorably,  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  toe  duties  of  his  office,  in 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  a  large  salary, 
amidst  the  narrow  but  never  failing  interests  of 
the  judicial  bench,  and  in  the  sober,  peaceful 
happiness  of  private  life." 

Such  was  one  of  the  paths  open  to 
De  Tocqueville ;  and  though  it  seemed 
for  a  while  that  he  had  definitively  adopt- 
ed it,  there  was  gradually  opening  to 
him  another,  a  far  more  difficult  and 
laborious  path,  yet  which  seemed  to  him 
on  every  account  preferable.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  came  finally  to 
choose  it ;  the  bearings  of  that  choice 
upon  his  own  life  and  character,  and  his 
birth  thereby  to  a  higher  and  nobler  form 
of  manhood ;  are  all  most  necessary  to 
be  understood,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  unfold  them  accordingly.  In  order 
to  this,  it  is  indispensable  to  get  some 
comprehension  of  the  times  which  had 
recently  passed  over  France,  and  which 
were  still,  passing  over  it. 

During  the  whole  interval  between  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire  in  1815,  and  the 
death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1824,  the  move- 
ment in  French  politics  had  been  retro- 
gressive. A  selfish,  ignorant,  but  respect- 
able king,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  explicit  pledge  of  govern- 
ing  constitutionally,  had  been  growing 
every  year  stronger,  alike  by  infatuation 
and  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  to  govern 
unconstitutionally.  The  interests  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  beneficed  clergy  were 
strengthened  and  extended,  till  they 
threatened  to  absorb  or  tb  destroy  all 
other  interests. 

When  Charles  X.  came  to  the  throne, 
he  persisted  in  the  course  which  had  been 
already  marked  out  for  liim  by  the  policy 
of hisbrotherjbut  with  accelerated  speed,, 
and  a  more  resolute  selfishness.  Embold- 
ened by  the  impunity  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  new 
King,  the  Jesuits  poured  back  into  the 
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cities  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  nu- 
meroas  posts  of  authority  from  which  the 
revolution  had  expelled  them,  and  the 
empire  had   effectually  forbidden   them. 
They  swarmed  in  Paris,  pestered  the  Par- 
liament, were  the  most  assiduous  of  cour- 
tiers, and  were  supreme  in  the  closet  of 
Charles.     They  procured  the  creation  of 
twenty -one  new  bishops,  and  moved  for  the 
restoration  of  the  revenues  which  had  been 
confiscated  in  1780,  and  which  it  is  certain 
could  not   have   been  diverted   back  to 
their  ancient  channels  without  endanger- 
ing both  the  Church  and  the  State.    The 
creation  of  the  twenty-one  spiritual  peers 
was  followed  by  the  creation  of  seventy- 
six  temporal  peers,  in  order  to  the  more 
complete  securing  of  court  supremacy  in 
the  Upper  House.     Priestcraft  and  king- 
craft were  to  be  the  two  elements  of  the 
new  reign.     Charles  really  believed  him- 
self a  skillful  politician,  and  desired  to  be 
absolute.    He  was  equally  unfortunate  in 
exaggerating  his  own  abilities,  and  in  de- 
preciating the  worth  and  the  might  of  the 
nation  he  ruled.    He  was  no  less  a  stran- 
ger to  wisdom  in  his  projects,  than  to  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  selection  of  means. 
He  was  perpetually  repeating  to  himself 
and  to  otners,  "  On  ne  reussit  que  par  la 
vigueur/^^  (no  success  without  energy;) 
and  if  he  had  lived  till  now,  he  would 
have  been  repeating  it  still,  only  lament- 
ing that  he  had  not  been  energetic  enough. 
"  The  party  of  the  Congregation,"  as 
the  leaders  and  tools  of  the  Jesuits  were 
called,  obliged  the  government  to  bring 
forward  a  bill  making  sacrilege  a  capital 
crime — the  theft  of  a  ragged  surplice 
from    a    church-vestry   punishable    with 
death  and  mutilation,  mort  avec  le  poing 
coupe  I    MortiBed   by  the  defeat  which 
this  impious  rashness  procured,  "  le  parti- 
prStre "  proceeded  for  a  time  more  cau- 
tiously, and  then,  with  the  willing  assist- 
ance of  the  King,  constrained  the  minis- 
try to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  ef- 
fectual, and  even   ignominious  destruc- 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the   press.    The 
designs  of  the  reactionists  had  now  be- 
come transparent,  and  Paris  was  in  all 
but  open  uproar.    The  common  sentiment 
of  common  danger  united  all  classes  in  op- 
position to  the  measure,  and  produced  a 
unanimity  of  indignation  and  of  action 
that  might  have  led  one  to  fancy,  says  M. 
Lacreteile,  *'  that  all  France  lived  by  the 
press."    The  French  Academy  —  surely 
one  of  the  proper  and  most  responsible 


guardians  of  the  freedom  now  attacked — 
proposed  to  remonstrate  against  the  meas- 
ure, and  was  threatened  with  dissolution 
by  royal  edict  if  it  should.     Two  of  the 
three  members  who  were   appointed  to 
draw  up  its  protest,  MM.  Villemain  and 
Lacreteile,    were    dismissed   from    their 
posts  as  Masters  of  Requests,  and  the 
third,   none   other  than   Chateaubriand, 
would  have  had  to  share  their  "  disgrace," 
only  that  he  had  been  "  disgraced  "  al- 
ready.    With  the  Chamber  of  Peei-s  the 
bill  would  have  occasioned  no  difficulty ; 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  was  treated 
exactly  as  it  deserved.    A  sufficiently  full 
account  of  the  discussion  it  provoked  there 
may  be  found  in  Lacreteile.*  Keen,  fierce, 
and  brilliant  as  was  the  whole  debate, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  contained 
any  thing  better  than  the  speech  of  the 
venerable  and  eloquent  Royer-Collard — 
a  man  whom  one  always  feels  safe  to  love. 
In  his  exordium  there  was  an  exquisite 
mixture  of  gravity  and  ridicule,  which  we 
find   extremely  refreshing:   "According 
to  the  real  sentiments  of  this  bill,"  said 
he,  "  there  was  on  the  great  day  of  the 
creation  a  want  of  foresight  in  letting  man 
escape  into  the  midst  of  this  universe  in 
possession  of  freedom,  and  endowed  with 
intelligence.     Evil  and   error  have  been 
the  consequences.    But  a  higher  wisdom 
proposes  to  repair  this  fault  of  Providence 
— ^to  curtail  its  imprudent  liberality — and, 
by  wisely  maiming  our  humanity,  to  do  it 
the  kindness  of  raising  it,  at  length,  to  the 
happy  innocence — of  brutes  I"   It  scarcely 
need  be  added  that  this  "law  of  justice  and 
mercy,"  as  the  government  had  called  it 
in  the  Moniteur^  perished  utterly.     What 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  had  discovered 
the  designs  of  the  party  in  power.     It  was 
impossible  afler  this,  to  lull  the  nation  into 
that  slumber  of  security  which  had  been 
so  rudely  disturbed,  and  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  its  being  robbed  and  insulted 
with   impunity.    It  did   not  take   much 
rubbing  of  the  eyes  to  make  men  see  clear- 
ly enough  now  why  Beranger's  ballads 
had  been  suppressed ;  why  it  was  propos- 
ed to  readjust  and  amend  the  established 
order  of  trial  by  jury  ;  why  the  bench  of 
bishops  was  being  recruited  with  addi- 
tions every  year ;  why  four  of  those  pre- 
lates had  been  elevated  in  a  batch  to  the 
rank  of  ministers  of  state  ;  why  it  was  de- 

*  UisUnre  th  France  depuia  la    JUstauratiot^ 
Tome  iv.  ch.  xxxiy.    Parii,  1835. 
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sired  to  reestablish  the  law  of  primogenl- 
tare ;  why  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
dn ration  of  Parliament  septennial,  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  very  Parlia- 
ment which  was  to  pass  this  law,  should 
itself  break  all  law  by  acting  on  it  with- 
oat  first  resigning  its  trust  into  the  hands 
of  its  constituents ;  why  Manuel,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Opposition,  had 
been  dragged  from  the  Chamber  by  physi- 
cal force  for  making  a  speech  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  answered ;  and  why  a 
hundred  other  things  had  been  done 
which  were  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be 
only  freaks  of  power  or  errors  of  judg- 
ment^ but  not  or  intention.  The  National 
Guard  was  haughtily  and  summarily  dis- 
missed ;  the  Villele  ministry  fell,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  Martignac; 
and  while  men  were  wondering  what  was 
to  be  next,  Prince  Polignac,  the  man  after 
Charles's  own  heart,  was  smuggled  into  the 
palace  like  a  bale  of  stolen  goods,  and  was 
then  made  Premier  of  France. 

As  this  period  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
making  of  De  Tocqueville,  it  needs  no 
excuse  that  we  wish  it  to  be  strongly 
placed  before  the  reader's  mind.  So  far 
as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  this  respect.  M.  de  Beau- 
mont, however,  has  not  failed  to  observe 
it  in  some  part,  and  if  his  brief  but  glowing 
description  excludes  all  reference  to  par- 
ticulars, it  may  well  be  because  such  in- 
formation was  less  necessary  in  France, 
than  must  unavoidably  be  the  case  with 
t  nation  that  was,  at  that  time,  only  too 
fully  occupied  with  its  own  affairs. 

'^  Those  who  did  not  witness  that  period,'*  he 
writes,  "(from  1827  to  1828,)  and  who  are  ac- 
guainted  only  with  the  languor  and  the  indif- 
ference of  our  own,  will  hardly  comprehend  its 
exdtement  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  For  the  first  time  France 
had  kno?m  liberty,  and  had  loved  her.  This 
liberty,  a  comfort  to  some,  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings to  others,  had  created  for  all  a  new  coun- 
7.  Institutions  were  substituted  for  the  will 
one  man ;  new  habits  arose  amidst  profound 
peace.  The  development  of  instincts,  feelings, 
and  wants,  till  then  unnoticed,  had  contributed 
to  awaken  a  new  life  in  a  regenerate  nation. 
Yes,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  setting  aside 
the  old  revolutionary  and  imperial  parties, 
whose  liberalism  was  a  lie,  and  in  spite  of  the 
disagreements  in^scparable  from  freedom,  France 
was  at  that  time  sincerely  liberal,  passionately 
attached  to  her  new  institutions,  jealous  in 
mtintaining  them,  quickly  alarmed  by  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  them,  and  ready  to  see 


in  their  destruction  or  preservation  her  own  de- 
gradation or  grandeur.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  great  problem  of  constitutional  liberty  was 
seriously  stated  in  France.  The  country  seem- 
ed to  feel  the  peril  of  the  experiment  With 
what  anxiety  she  watched  its  progress!  with 
what  emotion  she  looked  for  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  a  storm,  whether  coming  from  the 
people  or  the  sovereign !  What  interest  was 
then  taken  in  the  smallest  incidents  of  public 
life — the  arbitrary  act  of  an  official,  a  prosecu- 
tion for  libel,  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  a  new  book, 
a  word  let  fall  in  one  of  the  Chambers,  some- 
times a  newspaper  article  !^^ 

The  whole  period,  indeed,  but  espe- 
cially from  1827  to  1830,  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  striking  progresses 
in  French  intellect.  Men  awoke  to  a  life 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  stran- 
gers. De  Tocqueville  was  of  their  num- 
ber. The  irresistible  forces  which  then 
swayed  France,  reached  not  only  to  the 
seats  of  justice^usually  inaccessible — but 
to  all  other  seats ;  and  dead  things  were 
quickened  into  life,  and  old  things  either 
passed  away,  or  endured  an  ordeal  which 
pronounced  them  fit  to  live. 

Then  came  the  Three  Days  of  July, 
1830,  and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  King 
— another  minor  revolution  in  the  grand 
revolution  not  yet  finished.  De  Tocque- 
ville was  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
but  showed  that  he  had  already  been 
a  careful  student  of  his  age.  A  new 
phase  of  existence  opened  to  him;  yet  he 
proved  that  he  had  not  in  the  desirable 
lost  sight  of  the  possible  or  the  proba- 
ble. His  views  were  practical  and  those 
of  common-sense.  He  had  examined  most 
profoundly  into  the  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and,  having  attained  to  a  wide 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  both  of 
history  and  of  mankind,  he  could  not  but 
watch  the  advent  and  the  action  of  the 
new  revolution  with  .anxiety  and  fear. 
When  it  came,  he  deliberately,  but  with- 
out enthusiasm,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
government,  and  when  Louis  Philippe 
had  become  the  successor  of  Charles,  he 
gave  a  free  but  sorrowful  adhesion  to  the 
new  King,  hoping  against  hope  for  the 
best,  and  feeling  how  dangerous  to  con- 
stitutional liberty — or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  salvation  of  his 
country — might  easily  be  a  system  directly 
inaugurated  by  popular  power,  and  which 
promised  to  become  neither  stronger  nor 
better  than  that  which  had  produced  it. 

Six  months  later,  De  Tocqueville  was 
on  his  way  to  America.    He  had  an  irre 
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Etstible  desire  to  study  the  nature  and 
character  of  democratic  institutions,  in 
the  only  country  in  which  they  might  bt 
seen  nnlrammeled    and  entire.     Ho  pro- 

KQsed  his  plan  to  his  friend  and  colleague, 
[.  de  Beaumont,  who  eagerly  approved 
it;  and  baring  procnred  an  official  mission 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  United  States 
Penitentiary  System,  the  two  young  ma- 
gistrates obtained  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence,  and  in  May,  1831,  found  them- 
selves in  New  York. 

It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  in  detail  on 
what  De  Tocqneville  saw  and  did  in  Am 
erica.  It  may  suffice  to  note  that  the 
twelve  months  to  which  his  visit  extended, 
were  passed  in  incessant  activity,  travel, 
inquiry,  observation.  The  official  mission 
of  the  two  friends  was  fully  accomplished, 
and,  on  their  return,  they  published  an 
elaborate  Report  on  it,  under  the  title  of 
The  PetiiteiUiary  Sy»tem  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  its  Application  in  l-^ance. 
It  was  speedily  translated  into  German 
and  English,  and  occapies  a  high  place 
among  the  works  of  its  class. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  travels 
in  America,  materials  had  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  mind  of  De  Tocqueville 
for  another  work  of  a  totally  different, 
and  of  a  much  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult character.  He  was  resolved  to  write 
a  book  on  democracy.  He  felt  that, 
whether  for  good  or  harm,  for  blessing 
or  curse,  democracy  was  the  one  grand  ' 
and  central  fact  of  modern  state-life  and 
politics.  He  saw  that  there  was  in  it 
much  which  had  never  been  investigated,  , 
and  never  understood.  He  found  that, 
no  more  in  our  language  than  his  own,  ' 
no  more  in  America  than  in  Europe,  | 
was  there  a  complete  and  philosophical  i 
explication  of  it  as  a  fact — an  unfolding 
of  it  from  its  principles — a  display  of  its 
essential  tendencies,  of  its  real  nature 
and  character.  Such  fact  he  had  set 
himself  to  study,  and  such  a  book  he 
would  endeavor  to  write.  Happily  for 
us,  his  official  duties  at  Versailles  were 
intermpted,  and  he  thus  obtained  the 
leisure  necessary  to  his  task.  It  would 
be  an  erroneous  omission  not  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  this  interruption 
occurred.  M.  de  Beaumont's  narrative 
■  of  it  suggests  more  than  the  manliness 
find  courage  of  those  immediately  con- : 
cemed.    He  writes  : 

"  The  resumptJon  of  his  magisterial  duties  at 
F«rsHlle6  loight  have  proved  an  obstacle^  or  at    < 


pUay, 

least  a  rival,  to  the  protreas  of  the  work.  An 
accident  removed  it  His  friend,  H.  de  Beau- 
mont, who  bad  returned  to  bis  official  post, 
refused  to  speak  on  an  occasion  when  the  part 
which  the  miniatere  public  had  to  play  appear- 
ed to  him  discreditable,  and  had,  for  this  reason, 
been  dismissed,  Tocqueviile,  considering  him- 
self itfected  by  the  blow  which  struck  his  friend, 
immediately  sent  in  his   resignatioD,  in  these 

'" Toulon,  May  21st,  1833. 

"'HoxsisuB  LB  PaocuKEUB  General  :  Being 
now  at  Toulon,  engaged  in  inspecting  the  Bagnio 
and  other  prisons  of  the  toffn,  it  was  only  to- 
day that  1  learnt,  from  the  Maniteur  of  the  1 6th 
of  May,  the  severe,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  unjust 
sentence  pronounced  by  M.  le  Garde  det  Seeata 
on  U.  Q.  de  Beaumont. 

'"Long  united  in  intimatefriendship  with  the 
person  who  has  ju«t  been  dismissed  trota  his 
functions,  whose  opinions  I  hold,  and  whose 
conduct  I  approve,  I  think  mjself  bound  volun- 
tarily to  share  his  lot,  and  to  abandon  with  him 
a  career  in  which  neither  active  service  nor 
upright  conduct  is  a  security  against  unmerited 
disgrace. 

"  '  [  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  request  you, 
M.  le  ProewrmiT  General,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  lay  before  M.  le  Garde  da  Seeaux  Tnj  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  j  "9«  tu^feant  at  the  tribunal 
of  Versailles - 

"  'I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.'" 

Hero,  with  an  emphasis,  were  fruits  of 
the  change  through  which  De  Tocque- 
viile had  passed  during  the  ripening  of 
the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  which 
had  only  been  confirmed  and  completed 
by  what  he  had  seen  and  espericnced 
abroad.  Thus  was  the  first  path  aban- 
doned, and  the  second  one  openly  aad 
forever  preferred. 

And  now  came  to  De  Tocqueviile  two 
or  three  years  of  the  greatest  happiness 
which  life  could  afford.  Emancipated  from 
the  doubts  which  had  formerly  oppress- 
ed him,  with  health  of  body  and  a  fully 
occupied  and  powerful  mind,  with  a  de- 
finite subject  and  a  reasonable  abundanoe 
of  appliances  for  its  study,  De  Tocque- 
viile energized  freely  and  with  pleas- 
ure,* laboring  hard,  but  with  the  clastic 
and  cheerful  vigor  of  a  man  consdous  of 
strength,  and  assured  of  reward.  The 
result  was  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  Demotracy  in  America.  They  were 
published  in  January,  1835,  and  achieved 
m  immediate  and  unparalleled  success. 
■'  Since  Montescjuien  there  has  been  noth- 
ing like  it,"  said  Koyer-Collard ;  and  if 
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in  any  thing  Europe  and  America  have 
£uled  exactly  to  indorse  this  dictum,  it 
has  been  because  they  have  felt  that,  as 
a  whole,  not  even  Montesquieu  may  ad- 
vantageously compare  with  De  Tocque- 
ville. 

Profoundly  gratified  by  a  success  which 
silenced  every  misgiving  as  to  his  own 
powers,  and  which  had  made  him  illus- 
trious, De  Tocqueville  rested,  visited 
England,  (whither  his  fame  had  preceded 
him,)  marned,  traveled,  and,  in  due  time, 
settled  himself  anew  to  the  studies  which 
were  requisite  to  the  completion  of  his 
task.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  do  merely 
to  equal  what  he  had  already  done.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  success  sometimes 
leads  to  undue  confidence;  and  placing 
clearly  before  himself  the  object  he  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  and  the  dangers 
and  temptations  which  might  stand  in 
the  way  of  it,  he  girded  himself  for 
long  and  patient  labor,  resolved  that 
neither  indolence,  nor  confidence,  nor 
haste,  should  defraud  him  of  his  aim. 
Five  whole  years  did  he  devote  to  the 
preparation  of  the  last  two  volumes. 
They  contain  not  a  sentence  which  was 
not  profoundly  pondered  as  to  its  matter, 
and  most  carefully  elaborated  to  chaste- 
ness  and  perfection  of  style.  The  mul- 
titude of  books  he  read  at  this  time  is 
said  to  have  been  something  prodigious. 
Avoiding  such  as  bore  directly  on  his 
subject,  he  seized  on  every  thing  else 
with  eagerness  and  delight.  The  great 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
never  out  of  his  hands.  Bourdaloue,  in 
particular,  he  seems  to  have  studied  much 
as  Horace  bids  one  study  the  models  of 
Greece — not  so  much  for  opinions  as  for 
a  mastery  in  art  and  style  which  appear- 
ed the  nearest  approach  to  pei-fection. 
"  Plato,  Plutarch,  Machiavel,  Montaigne, 
Rousseau,  and  their  fellows,^'  says  his 
biographer,  "he  may  be  said  to  have 
devoured."  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  De 
Kergorlay,  he  says  himself:  "I  pass  a 
short  portion  of  every  day  with  three 
men  —  Pascal,  Montesquieu,  and  Rous* 
seau."  His  labor  was  incessant,  pro- 
tracted, intense,  and  was  directed  to  its 
proper  end  with  the  precision  and  insight 
peculiar  to  genius.  In  the  case  of  some 
men,  the  outcome  of  it  all  would  have 
been  a  pile  of  tomes  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  &tiguing  to  read  as  to  write. 
With  De  Tocqueville,  it  was  two  small 
volumes,  from  which  not  a  word  could 


be  omitted  without  loss,  or  transposed 
without  detriment ;  in .  which  thought 
succeeds  thought  in  perfect  and  rigorous 
sequence  ;  and  which  form  a  whole  of  pro- 
portioned symmetry  and  strength  such  ns 
It  is  scarcely  possible  should  be  surpassed. 
When  he  published  the  second  part  of 
his  Democracy  in  Am^ca^  De  Tocque- 
ville had  been  for  several  years  resident 
in  the  country,  though  spending  his  win- 
ters in  Paris.  Family  arrangements  made 
after  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1836,  left 
him  possessor  of  the  old  family-seat,  the 
"  Chateau  de  Tocqueville,"  situate  on  the 
peninsula  of  which  Cherbourg  is  the  ex- 
tremity. His  house  and  grounds  com- 
manded the  finest  views  of  both  land  and 
sea.  He  found  it  by  no  means  a  hin- 
drance to  his  studies  that  he  had  to  de- 
vote some  portion  of  every  day  to  the 
care  of  his  estate  and  to  the  repair  of  the 
old  chateau.  Another  thing  which  added 
to  his  contentment  in  the  country  was, 
that  political  life  was  strongly  attracting 
him,  and  that  residence  on  his  own  pro- 
perty has  always  been  one  of  the  best 
means  by  which  a  good  landlord  may  en- 
ter it. 

**  *  It  is  certain/  writes  M.  Beaumont,  *  that  if 
he  had  not  sought  political  life,  it  would  have 
sought  him ;  for  in  a  free  country,  any  thing  that 
raises  a  man  above  the  crowd,  draws  to  him  pub- 
lic attention,  and  Tocqueville  was  already  illus- 
trious. But,  in  fact,  he  desired  it  Tocqueville 
had  much  ambition — not  the  vulgar  ambition 
which  feeds  on  money  or  on  place,  or  is  satis- 
fied by  empty  honors — ^such  ambition  he  knew 
only  to  despise  it"  * 

In  March,  1839,  accordin<jly,  he  was  sin- 
cerely gratified  by  his  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  arrondisse- 
m^nt  of  Valogncs,  and  he  continued  to  re- 
present the  same  constituency  till  1848, 
regularly  voting  with  the  constitutional 
opposition. 

It  will  do  any  thing  but  surprise  oiu: 
readers  to  learn  that,  as  a  speaker  in  Par- 
liament, De  Tocqueville  had  no  success. 
The  functions  of  writer  and  orator  have 
certainly  much  in  common,  but  they  have 
almost  as  much  in  difference.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  and  discriminate  them 
here,  though  M.  de  Beaumont  has  done 
so  in  his  memoir.  His  afiectionate  and 
jealous  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend,  has  led  to  an  agreea- 
ble digression,  describing  exactly  how  it 
was  that  De  Tocqueville  was  not  an  ora- 
tor, and  gently  urging  an  acknowledgment 
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jre  have  no  nnwillingneRS  to  make,  that  a 
^reat  book  demands  for  ite  proiluction 
higher  and  finer  qualities  than  a  power- 
ful speech. 

At  the  end  of  De  Tocqtieville'a  nine 
years'  representation  of  Valognes,  came 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  It  filled  him 
with  indescribable  pain,  though  it  failed 
to  take  him  by  surprise.  Indued,  he  had 
already,  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
warned  the  Chamber  of  its  near  approach 
some  four  weeks  prior  to  its  outbreak. 
He  foretold  the  truth,  though,  like  sun- 
dry other  prophets,  he  was  not  believed. 
No  one  can  suppose  ihatby  sucha  man  as 
De  TocqueviUe,  such  a  prediction  would 
be  rashly  and  wickedly  hazarded.  To 
htm  there  was  no  hazard  in  the  question. 
He  did  not  guess,  or  augur,  or  conjec- 
ture, or  merely  expect,  a  revolution;  he 
perceived  it.  It  was  as  if  he  had  marked 
the  birth  of  a  cyclone,  and,  by  the  infalli- 
ble laws  of  storms,  had  announced  the 
place  over  which  it  would  burst.  The 
gift  was  in  seeing  the  birth,  not  in  fore- 
telling the  crash.  How  truly  De  Tocque- 
viUe saw  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  speech  be  deliver- 
ed in  the  Chamber  on  January  twenty- 
seventh.  The  commencement  of  the  Rev- 
ohition  was  February  twenty-fourth. 

"'....  It  is  supposed,' said  he,  '  that  there 
is  no  danger  because  there  is  no  collisi  <n.  It  is 
Slid  that  as  there  is  no  actual  disturbance  of 
the  surface  ofsociety,  revolution  is  far  off. 

" '  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve you  deceive  yourselves.  Wilhout  doubt 
the  disorder  does  not  break  out  in  overt  acts, 
but  it  has  sunk  deeply  Into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Look  at  ivhat  is  passing  in  the  breasts 
of  the  working  classes — as  yet,  I  own,  tranquil. 
It  is  true  the?  are  not  now  inflamed  by  purely 
political  passions  in  tho  same  dei;ree  as  former- 
ly, but  do  you  not  observe  th«t  tbeir  pa'sions 
froni  political  have  become  social  *  Do  jou  not 
see  gradually  pervading  theiD  opinii.ns  and  ideas, 
whoso  object  is  not  merely  to  overthrow  a  law, 
a  ministry,  or  even  a  dynasty,  but  society  itself? 
to  shako  the  very  roundations  on  which  it  now 
rests  f  Doyou  not  listen  to  their  perpetual  cry? 
Do  you  not  bear  incessantly  repeated  that  all 
those  above  them  are  incapable  and  unworthy 
of  governing  them?  that  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  world  is  unjust,  that  pro- 
perty rests  upon  no  equitable  basis  ?  And  do 
jou  not  believe  that  when  such  opinions  take 
root,  when  they  spread  till  they  have  almost 
become  general,  when  they  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  masses — that  they  must  lead  sooner  or 
later — I  know  not  when,  I  know  not  bow,  but  I 
that  sooner  or  later  they  must  lead— to  the 
most  formidable  revolations  t  ' 


I  "  *  Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  de^  conviction  ;  I 
believe  tliat  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
slumbering  on  ■  volcano,  (miu'murs  ;)  of  this  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  (excitemeoL}' " 

De  Tocqueville's  conduct  nnder  the 
new  and  trying  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  so 
truly  illustrates  the  whole  character  aliko 
of  his  intelligence  and  his  heart,  and  baa 
been  so  ably  summed  up  by  his  biograph- 
er, that  we  gladly  pi'eseat  the  account 
of  it. 

"  De  TocqueviUe  had  not  been  bound  by  any 
close  or  peculiar  tie  to  the  fallen  dynasty  ;  ho 
WHS  attached  to  it  in  a  merely  constitutional 
point  of  view ;  but  his  ejeat  intelligence  had, 
from  the  first,  appreciated  the  danger  to  liberty 
caused  by  the  revolution. 

"Tho  danger  he  considered  immeasurable, 
and  tho  consequent  mischief  the  greatest  pos- 
sible. To  avert,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  irre- 
mediable misery  and  ruin,  this  lost  and  greatest 
danger,  seemed  to  be  all  that  remained  for  him 
to  attempt.  Therefore,  after  an  attentive  study 
of  tho  events  passing  before  bim,  atlcr  consider- 
ing the  raging  passions,  the  divisions  of  party 
in  the  country,  divisions  which  were  faithfully 
represented  in  the  Assembly,  be  became,  whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly,  convinced  of  two  thingn 
—first,  that  the  only  and,  perhaps,  the  last 
chance  of  liberty  for  Franco  lay  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic;  Kecond,  that  every  attempt 
to  prevent  its  success  would  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  in  favor  of  the  power  of  a  single 
person.  In  so  judging,  he  was  assuredly  not 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  His  instinct  and 
bis  reason  were  equally  offended  by  the  republic 
of  1848  ;  the  violent  and  surreptitious  origin  of 
the  revolution — its  authors — tho  licentious  the- 
ories and  even  the  absurd  phraseology  that  it 
hod  brought  forth — were  thoroughly  repugnant 
to  his  nature,  and  would  have-  held  him  aloof 
from  the  republic,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extent 
of  the  evil  from  which  he  thought  that  the  e&- 
tablishmcnt  of  the  republic  alone  could  save 
France.  TocqueviUe  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  obriate  it,  because  he  felt  that  ils  natu- 
ral consequence  would  be  to  drive  France  into 
an  abyss  of  misery-,  but  now  that  the  republic 
was  estJiblished,  be  saw  safety  in  its  mainten- 
ance. Was  he  wrong?  Was  the  permanence 
of  the  republic  a  chimera?  One  must  beware 
of  Judging  every  thing  by  the  result  Many 
declared  the  rcpubhc  to  be  impossible,  who  pro- 
claimed still  more  impassible  the  permanence  of 
absolute  power.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
essential  to  make  known  the  convictions  of 
TocqueviUe,  as  they  only  can  furnish  the  key 
to  his  conduct  at  this  important  epoch  of  recent 
history.  These  convictions  reiculated  all  his 
acts  1  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  perplexing  circumstances,  TocqueviUe 
hod  not  one  instant  of  hesitation  or  weakness, 
but  appeared  invariably  more  energetic  and 
more  i^olute  than  ever.^ 
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Thas  making  the  best  of  what  he  would 
fain  have  had  otherwise  and  better,  De 
Tocqaeville  will  need  no  vindication  for 
having  supported,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  the  only  government  which  then 
seemed  possible.    After  his  return  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  as  representative 
of  the  department  of  La  Manche,  and 
when  it  had  become  necessary  to  elect  a 
President,  DeTocqueville  appears  to  have 
considered   that  General  Cavaignac  was 
the  man  best  fitted  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
infant  republic.     In   so  thinking,  he  was 
only  of  the  same  mind  with  the  best  in- 
formed  and  ablest    politicians  on    both 
sides  the   channel.     This,   however,    did 
Dot  hinder  him  from  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment of  Odillon  Barrot,  nor  from  obey- 
ing   the    summons   which    he    received 
while   traveling  on   the   Rhine  with  his 
wife,  and  which  required   his  return   to 
Paris  as    Minister  for   Foreign  Affairs. 
He  dealt  with  the  questions  which  came 
before  him  in  this  new  capacity  with  rare 
ability  and  success,  but  at  the  end  of  only 
five   months,  we   believe,   circumstances 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  portfolio.     He 
continued  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  till  it 
had  drae^ged  its  miserable  existence  almost 
out,   and  then,  with  worn-down  health 
and  an  utterly  jaded  mind,  he  hastened 
to   Sorrento   to   recruit  both.     But  not 
even  Sorrento — which  wife,  friends,  books, 
society,  climate,  scenery,  all  combined  to 
make  the  most  charming  retreat  in  the 
world — could  do  more  than  partially,  and 
for  a  while,  blunt  the  anguish  with  which 
he  watched  Paris  and  France,  and  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  master  of 
both.       He  saw  the   gathering    of  the 
storm,    appreciated    the    danger    which 
would  attend  its  outburst,  and  could  no 
longer  rest  in  the  security  of  his  Italian 
retreat.     He  felt  it  would  be  almost  like 
stealing   away  from   a  duty  to   remain 
there ;  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave,  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris  in  time  to  be  in  his  place 
on  the  second  of  December,  1851.    What 
took  place   on   that   darkest  of  days  is 
needless   to    recapitulate.      De   Tocque- 
ville  shared  the  lot  of  his  colleagues,  be- 
ing one  of  the  Two  Hundred  who  were 
marched  as  prisoners  to  the  barracks  on 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  whence  they  were  at 
nicfht  removed  to  Vincennes. 

Immediately  on  regaining  his  personal 
liberty,  De  Tocqueville  withdrew  to  his 
estate  in  Normandy.  The  silence  and 
quiet  of  uninterrupted  communion  with 


^Tature  were  what  he  deeply  needed, 
though  at  first  he  was  unable  to  enjoy 
them.  There  was  too  fierce  a  fever 
within  to  admit  of  more  than  a  toleration 
of  the  profound  tranquillity  without.*  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  the  gentler  in- 
fluences began  to  prevail,  and,  even  then, 
but  partially.  It  is  certain  that  thou|2:h 
he  so  much  strove  to  repress  them,  De 
Tocqueville  was  never  able  completely  to 
subdue  the  repugnance  and  impatience 
with  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  yielded 
to  what  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  Com- 
bining with  his  sense  of  powerlessness, 
these  feelings  often  amounted  to  absolute 
torture ;  and  we  doubt  whether,  at  the 
best,  he  ever  attained  to  more  than  a  du- 
bious and  paradoxical  sort  of  resignation 
which,  though  refusing  to  be  openly 
swayed  by  passion,  was  withal  consistent 
with  an  ever  -  present  consciousness  of 
utter  injustice,  of  being  one,  and  only 
one,  of  the  victims  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  successful  outrage  of  modern  times. 
Some  of  the  letters  written  about  this 
time  evince  only  too  plainly  the  keenness 
and  depth  of  the  anguish  ho  endured. 
We  can  find  space  for  only  a  portion  of 
one  of  them  ;  it  dates  five  months  later 
than  the  Coup  d*JEtat^  and  from  Paris. 
De  Tocqueville  had  returned. thither  from 
the  country  to  gather  materials  for  the 
new  book  he  was  meditating.  He  wrote 
no  phrased  sentiment,  but  only  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  great-souled 
and  profoundly  sensitive  and  noble  man 
could  do  no  other  than  feel : 

" ....  All  work  is  for  the  present  impossi- 
ble.    Being  in  Paris,  I  attribute  my  incapacity 

♦  •*  Go  out/*  says  one  who  was  richly  competent 
to  write  of  this  point,  *^  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
Talleys  when  your  heart  is  rather  harassed  than 
bruised,  and  when  you  suffer  from  vexation  more 
than  grief.  Then  the  trees  all  hold  out  their  arms 
to  relieve  you  of  the  burden  of  your  heavy  thoughts; 
and  the  streams  under  the  trees  glance  at  you  as  they 
run  by,  and  will  carry  away  your  trouble  with  the 
fallen  leaves ;  and  the  sweet-breathing  fur  will  draw 
it  off  together  with  the  silver  multitudes  of  the  dew. 
But  let  it  be  with  anguish  or  remorse  in  your  heart 
that  you  go  forth  into  Nature,  and  instirad  of  your 
spealdng  her  language,  you  make  her  speak  yours. 
Your  distress  is  then  infhsed  through  all  things,  and 
Nature  only  echoes,  and  seems  to  autheniicate, 
your  self  loathing  or  your  hopelessness.  Then  you 
find  the  device  of  your  sorrow  on  the  argent  shield 
of  the  moon,  and  see  all  the  trees  of  the  field  weep- 
ing and  wringing  their  hands  with  you,  while  the 
hills,  seated  at  yoiu-  side  in  sackcloth,  look  down 
upon  you  prostrate,  and  reprove  you  like  the  com- 
forters of  Job." — Hours  with  the  My9tie9»  1st  ed. 
vol.  i.  pp.  88,  84. 
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to  the  events  that  I  see,  and  to  the  exciting  con- 
yersations  of  erery  day.  If  I  were  in  the 
country,  I  should  attribute  it  to  solitude.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  arises  from  a  sickness  at  heart, 
and  will  not  cease  till  this  is  cured,  which  can 
be  the  work  only  of  time,  the  great  healer  of 
^ief,  as  every  one  knows.  I  must  try  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  cure.  And  yet  I  cherish  this 
grief  as  one  does  every  real  sorrow  to  which 
one  has  a  right,  bitter  though  it  be.  The  sight 
of  all  that  is  going  on,  and  especially  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  regarded,  hurts  every  feeling  of 
pride,  honor,  and  delicacy.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  bo  less  sad.  In  this  respect,  I  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfied,  for,  indeed,  I  am  sad  unto 
death.  I  have  reached  my  present  age,  and 
passed  through  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  advo- 
cating always  the  same  cause — ^regulated  liberty. 


Can  this  cause  be  lost  forever  ?  I  began  to  feai^ 
it  in  1848,  1  fear  it  now  still  more ;  not  that  I 
am  convinced  that  this  country  will  never  again 
possess  constitutional  institutions,  but  will  th^ 
last,  or  will  any  others  ?  It  is  a  moving  sand. 
The  question  is,  not  whether  it  can  be  fixed, 
but  what  will  be  the  winds  that  will  toss  it 
about? 

"  Still  I  try  to  work.  Every  day  I  spend  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  library  or  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu.  In  spite  of  my  endeavors  to  turn 
my  thoughts  in  another  direction,  a  profound 
sadness  sometimes  steals  over  me ;  and  if  I  allow 
it  to  seize  upon  me  unawares,  I  am  lost  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  My  life  might  be  pleasant, 
but  if  I  look  aside  from  my  book,  I  am  cut  to 
the  heart" 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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A     THOUSAND     YEARS     AGO;     OR,     ALFRED    THE     GREAT. 


About  the  year  855,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king  is  in  Rome,  visiting  the  churches 
and  laying  costly  offerings  upon  their 
altars.  He  is  a  man  of  a  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance :  he  looks  as  though  he  had  run 
away  from  trouble,  and  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  hide  his  bewildered  head  beneath 
the  shadow  of  him  who  sits  as  Bishop 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  old  Rome.  The 
clamor  of  those  fearful  northmen  "  whose 
cry  is  in  their  ships,"  is  still  ringing  in 
his  ears ;  and  he  even  now  has  the  scared 
look  of  one  who  listens  to  a  distant  echo. 
The  marauding  Danes  had  harried  the 
lands  of  this  poor  West-Saxon  king,  un- 
til, remembering  the  vows  which  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  taken  upon  him,  and 
sighing  for  the  cowl  which  he  had  put  on 
in  love,  and  been  forced  to  throw  off  in 
haste  under  pressure  of  state  necessity, 
the  royal  devotee  has  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  in  order  to  tell  his  beads  in 
peace.  Wherever  he  goes,  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  he  leads  by  the  hand  a  fair 
boy  of  six  years,  bis  fifth,  but  fiivorite 
son. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  that  young  child's 
face  which  hints  at  future  greatness? 
Doubtless  there  is  an  inscription  written 


there  which,  like  the  invisible  ink  some- 
times employed  in  secret  correspondence, 
will  start  out  into  meaning  as  soon  as  it 
be  subjected  to  the  strong  light  of  the 
full  day,  or  to  the  fiery  heat  of  maturing 
circumstances.  That'  fair-haired  child, 
born  in  the  year  of  grace  849,  at  a  place 
called  Wantage,  in  that  part  of  the 
West-Saxon  kingdom  now  known  as 
Berkshire,  is  one  of  that  small  brother- 
hood who  are  known  to  all  posterity  by 
the  title  of  "  Great."  No  doubt  that 
title"  might  be  read  even  now,  either  in 
the  molding  of  the  brow,  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  firm  chiseling 
of  the  little  mouth.  Perhaps  even  the 
childish  step  has  the  expression  of  great- 
er decision  than  has  the  wavering,  incon- 
sequent gait  of  that  care-worn  Saxon 
father,  as  the  two  strangers  pace  the 
round  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way,  or 
climb  the  broad  stair  which  leads  up  to 
the  Capitol.  Young  ^fflfred  is  the  future 
founder  of  a  long-lived  kingdom,  the  skill- 
ful architect  of  a  noble  constitution,  the 
brave  deliverer  of  an  oppressed  people, 
the  calm  sage  who  weds  liberty  to  securi- 
ty, the  enlightened  foster-father  of  learn- 
ing— himself  scholar,  poe,t|  and  minstr^. 
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Bat  the  credentials  which  that  child  has 
to  show  are  as  yet  a  sealed  packet ;  and 
as  to  futare  kingship,  there  are  turbulent 
brothers  betwixt  Alfred  and  the  throne 
of  Wessex ;  there  were  four  elder  breth- 
ren once — one  is  now  dead ;  but  the  re- 
maining brethren  must  each  have  his 
turn  upon  that  unstable  seat — and  young 
Alfred  will  resolutely  serve  them  all,  with 
strict  loyalty,  until  God  call  him  to  the 
foremost  place. 

The  father  and  son  spend  a  whole  year 
in  Rome,  though  England  is  miserably 
devoured  by  the  Danish  Raven  during 
the  weak  king's  absence.  The  banner  of 
these  terrible  Northmen  was  a  Raven, 
enwrought  by  the  hands  of  the  three  fell 
sisters  of  Inguar,  Hubba,  and  Halfdene, 
children  of  the  famous  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
the  most  formidable  of  all  sea-kings.  It 
was  a  labor  of  revenge,  finished  m  one 
noontide  ;  and  they  said  that  the  mystic 
Raven  would  always  clap  his  black  wings 
when  he  scented  victory  on  the  breeze, 
and  always  drooped  his  head  when  disas- 
ter was  at  hand.  The  Raven  is  in  full 
feather  now,  while  the  recreant  Ethel- 
wolf  is  rebuilding  the  school  of  "  Thomas 
the  Holy"  at  Rome,  sealing  the  grant  of 
"  Peter-Pence,"  and  promising  to  pay 
yearly  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  marks 
to  the  rising  Bishop  of  Rome — one  hun- 
dred of  these  to  glide  into  his  privy- 
purse,  one  hundred  to  feed  the  lamps 
of  St.  Peter's  on  Easter  eve,  and  the 
last  hundred  to  light  the  lamps  of  "  St. 
Paul  without  the  Walls."  "  This  is  the 
Bride,"  as  said  old  John  Speed,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Romish  Church,  "  the  Bride 
that  evermore  must  be  kissed  and  dow- 
ered." 

Alfred,  young  as  he  is,  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  His 
father  Had  once  before  sent  the  child  of 
his  hopes  thither  on  pilgrimage,  when  he 
was  but  four  years  old.  The  little  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  traveled  down  through  France, 
and  over  the  snowy  mountains,  into  the 
beautiful  land  of  the  south,  attended  by 
a  stately  retinue.  The  Pope  of  the  day 
is  not  likely  to  have  had  a  prophetic 
view  of  the  child's  coming  greatness: 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  secret  message 
from  so  faithful  a  son  of  the  Church  as 
Ethelwolf,  bad  induced  him  to  anoint,  as 
future  monarch  of  England,  the  favorite 
child  of  the  West-Saxon  king.  However 
Uiis  might  be,  it  was  the  policy  of  a 
growing  hierarchy  to  ocQupy  every  foot 


of  vantage-ground,  and  to  claim  every 
imaginable  power  over  kings  and  peoples. 
The  chrism  which  has  anointed  that 
child's  head  in  the  Church  of  "  St.  John 
Lateran,"  the  mother  church  of  Rome, 
may  perhaps  stand  him  in  good  stead 
some  day,  when  rights  are  weighed  in  the 
uncertain  balances  of  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  the  royal  father  and 
his  favorite  son.  Rome  is  at  last  left, 
and  the  homeward  journey  is  made 
through  France.  A  new  fascination 
awaits  the  widowed  king  as  he  pauses  to 
rest  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Here  there  is  a  beautiful  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  the  near  descendant 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  old  king  is  in 
desperate  love.  It  takes  some  time  to 
persuade  the  royal  beauty  to  become  the 
wife  of  an  elderly  monarch  who  has 
grown-up  sons  at  home,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  rebellious,  ambitious,  and  al- 
ready plotting  to  seize  the  throne  of  his 
loitering  father — that  throne,  too,  totter- 
ing from  external  assaults,  as  well  as 
heaving  from  internal  commotion.  The 
fair  Judith  allows  herself  to  be  wooed 
from  July  to  October  of  the  year  856, 
and  then  she  accompanies  her  husband 
and  little  step  -  son  to  England.  So 
charmed  is  the  monarch  with  his  young 
Prankish  bride,  that  he  insists  on  sharing 
with  her  his  royal  dignity ;  and  a  cere- 
monious coronation  of  the  queen-consort 
takes  place,  though  for  some  time  past 
the  Anglo-Saxon  queens  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  very  subordinate  position. 
But  the  sight  of  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  youthful  step-mother,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  anointing  oil  had  been 
poured  on  the  head  of  his  youngest 
brother,  only  further  irritate  the  turbu- 
lent Ethelbald :  and  so  strong  grows  the 
rebellion,  that  the  weak  monarch  is  fain 
to  give  over  the  half  of  his  kingdom  to 
his  wayward  son,  for  the  dear  love  of 
peace.  That  wretched  compromise  will 
not  wear  well.  The  old  king  dies  in  two 
years'  space,  leaving  a  divided  house  and 
a  vexed  kingdom.  Strange  things  and 
unlawful  follow;  for  Ethelbald  outrages 
law,  custom,  and  religious  institutions,  by 
taking  to  wife  this  very  lady,  whose  com- 
ing and  whose  crown  had  so  deeply 
moved  his  jealous  nature.  They  say 
that  Swithin,  Prior  of  Winchester,  the 
tearful  saint,  so  wrought  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reprobate,  that  he  consented  to 
put  i^w^y  his  wife,  and  otherwise  to  mend 
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hia  ways.  But"  ho  only  survived  his 
father  about  three  years  ;  and  his  broth- 
ers, Ethelbert  and  Etheh-ed,  successive- 
ly reigned  in  his  stead. 

All  this  while  youncr  Alfred's  mind  is 
molding  under  the  hard  hand  of  adver- 
sity, while  it  receives  a  finer  finish  from 
the  lighter  touch  of  woman's  infiuence. 
The  Lady  Osburga,  his  own  mother,  a 
woman  of  excellent  gifts,  had  died  when 
he  was  yet  in  early  childhood ;  but 
the  influence  and  the  example  of  the  ac- 
complished step-mother  are  highly  stimu- 
lating to  his  young  intellect.  The  "  in- 
tellectual Paladins "  of  the  court  of 
Charlemaijno  had  left  behind  them  a 
standard  of  education  far  higher  than 
that  which  obtained  in  England ;  and 
when  Alfred  was  lingering  with  his  father 
the  while  he  paid  court  to  the  Princess 
Judith  of  France,  he  probably  caught 
something  of  the  tone  of  mind  wliich 
prevailed  around  him.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  not  even  a  monkish  tutor 
had  been  found  to  teach  the  boy  to  read 
up  to  his  twelfth  year  ;  and  but  for  the 
incident  which  follows,  well  known,  truly, 
but  one  which  will  bear  repeating  in  all 
the  school-rooms  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Alfred,  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and 
the  minstrel-king,  might  have  been  left 
to  sign  his  after-edicts  with  tooth  and 
nail,  like  his  rude  "  forebears,"  leav- 
ing the  impress  of  a  royal  front  tooth 
and  a  thumb-nail  upon  the  soft  wax. 
The  other  boys,  his  brothers,  have  grown 
up  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  letters, 
but  here  sits  the  beautiful  Frankish  step- 
mother in  one  of  the  rush-strewn  halls  of 
her  rude  English  palace.  She  has  just 
laid  aside  the  royal  standard  which  she 
has  been  "  embroidering,"  whereon  the 
"White  Horse  of  the  Saxons  is  making 
ready  to  confront  the  Black  Raven  of 
Denmark.  Her  household  is  grouped 
around  her — the  ladies  at  iheir  spinning- 
wheels,  the  eorls  and  thanes  lounging  in 
listless  ^'  idlesse."  Judith  draws  out  an 
illuminated  manuscript  of  Saxon  poetry, 
and  she  reads  aloud.  The  verses  have  no 
classic  elegance,  but  they  have  a  stately 
rhythm  of  their  own  ;  and  the  thoughts, 
though  rude,  are  stirring  and  heroic. 
The  boy  Alfred  listens  with  an  intensity 
shared  by  no  other  of  the  gronp.  The 
royal  lady  looks  around,  holds  out  the 
book  in  her  hand,  and  promises  that  he 
shall  own  the  manuscript  who  first  learns 
to  read  it.    The  rebel  son,  king  as  he  is, 


cares  not  to  enter  such  lists  as  these,  and 
the  others  hold  their  peace  likewise. 
With  flushed  brow  the  boy  Alfred  leans 
forward  and  asks :  "  Wilt  thou  in  very 
deed  give  the  book  to  whomsoever  shall 
first  read  and  repeat  it?"  The  queen 
confirms  her  promise.  The  Frankish  Ju- 
dith, like  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
has  driven  a  nail  into  a  sure  place.  Al- 
fred takes  the  precious  volume  and  slips 
away.  He  goes  about  seeking  for  some 
one  to  teach  him  to  read  his  own  mother- 
tongue,  and  it  is  no  easy  quest  at  an  An- 
glo-Saxon court  in  that  year  861.  At  last 
the  young  student  returns,  triumphantly 
recites  the  poem,  and  claims  the  reward. 
"The  child  is"  indeed  "father  of  the 
man,"  and  that  man  will  be  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  In  the  teaching 
drama  of  that  one  life,  the  much  talked 
of  "unities"  were  singularly  preserved 
throughout ;  the  "  days,"  from  childhood 
to  advanced  manhood,  being 

"  Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

That  boy  will  live  to  translate  with  his 
own  band  into  his  vernacular  tongue,  a 
book  which  became  his  dear  friend  and 
companion.  It  was  Boetius'  De  Cofiaola- 
tione  Philosophies  /  and  in  peace  or  in 
war  Boetius  was  carried  about  in  his  bo- 
som ;  nay,  he  will  never  rest  until  he 
hath  given  to  his  country,  in  Saxon  ver- 
sions, the  histories  of  Orosius  and  of 
Bede,  the  Greek  fables  of  iEsop,  and 
Gregory's  Pastoral ;  and  he  will  instruct 
and  refine  his  ignorant  people  by  the 
graceful  teachings  of  his  own  muse.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  rendered  into  Saxon 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  it  is 
not  credible  that  so  vast  a  labor  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  intervals 
of  outward  distraction.  We  honor  him 
in  that  he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  do  this ; 
and  we  know  that  when  the  pen  and  the 
scepter  dropped  together  from  the  hand 
of  the  dying  monarch  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age,  he  had  half-completed 
his  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  These 
are  brilliant  results  of  that  memorable 
hour  in  the  rush-strewn  hall,  when  the 
young  step-mother  held  up  her  prize- 
book  for  competition  amongst  the  unlet- 
tered youth  of  a  kingdom  I  If  histoiy 
dealt  more  with  such  noble  conquests  as 
these,  and  somewhat  less  exclusively 
with  the  flapping  of  a  raven's  wing,  the 
prancing  of  a  mystio  horse,  the  triumphant 
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swoop  of  an  ea^le,  or  the  culminating  of 
a  crescent ;  in  line,  if  we  had  more  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  history  of  men  and 
peoples,  and  rather  less  of  the  physical, 
we  might  be  wiser  students  than  we  now 
are. 

At  last  Alfred  is  called  to  the  throne 
in  preference  to  the  children  of  an  elder 
brother,  by  the  sanction  of  his  father's 
will,  and  by  the  call  of  a  whole  nation 
speaking  as  with  the  Toice  of  one  man. 
He  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  now,  of  a 
countenance  open  and  engaging,  in  figure 
and  bearing  noble  and  dignified,  in  temper 
singularly  mild,  and  with  intellectual  gifts 
and  moral  qualities  such  as  furnish  the 
very  ideal  of  Christian  chivalry.  And 
truly  he  has  fallen  upon  proving  times! 
The  metal  he  is  made  of  will  be  tried  by 
almost  every  conceivable  test,  saving  that 
most  searching  one  of  all — a  long  summer 
day  of  prosperity.  He  began  to  reign 
quasi  invitus^  as  his  trustworthy  bio 
grapher,  Asser,  says  of  him,  so  that  we 
may  believe  that  the  step  out  into  great- 
ness was  unwillingly  taken ;  and  forth- 
with the  sword  must  be  buckled  on  I 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign 
there  is  no  great  proof  of  skill  displayed 
in  the  handling  of  either  scepter  or  sword. 
He  is  learning  bitter  lessons  of  humilia- 
tion, while  he  makes  worthless  truces 
with  the  treacherous  Northmen,  who  are 
stalking  over  the  land  pillaging,  burning, 
and  killing  wherever  they  go.  Alfred's 
friends  are  even  emigrating  to  other 
lands  in  despair,  and  leaving  him  alone  to 
face  the  storm;  and  we  catch  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  a  fugitive  who  is  angling 
in  a  stream  for  a  dinner,  hunting  in  a  woo3 
in  hope  of  breaking  a  long  fast,  or  hiding 
in  the  tangled  bushes  of  a  marsh  ;  some- 
times with  a  few  haggard  comrades,  at 
others  in  lonely  misery;  and  yet  dividing 
his  last  loaf  with  some  beggar-subject 
whose  face  is  yet  more  sharply  cut  by 
famine  than  his  own.  Then  comes  the  re- 
treat to  Athelingay,  the  "  Isle  of  Nobles," 
with  the  one  narrow  pathway  to  his  hid- 
ing-place, stealing  through  the  alder- 
growth  of  the  bogs ;  and  then  that  long 
year's  residence  in  this  "  moated  grange," 
where  he  waited  drearily  for  better  days, 
and  "yet  they  came  not."  The  story 
of  the  burnt  cakes  is  such  a  household 
word  in  the  million  homes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  that  it  may  not  be  rehearsed 
here,  lest  perchance  some  ragged  school- 
boy might  consider  himself  qualified  to 


set  the  sketcher  right  in  some  minor  de- 
tail of  the  picture. 

But  now  at  last,  after  the  seven  years 
of  apprenticeship  to  misfortune,  come  the 
brighter  days.  Hope  rises  amidst  the 
mists  of  the  isle  of  Nobles ;  a  handful  of 
followers  has  threaded  the  wet  path  lead- 
ing to  the  "  moated  grange ;"  they  are 
throwing  up  little  earthworks,  making 
mud  entrenchments,  running  out  unexpect- 
edly, beating  the  astounded  Danes,  and 
vanishing  again,  nobody  knows  whither  ! 
This  brisk  exercise  stretches  the  enfeebled 
limbs  of  depression,  and  gives  more  mus- 
cular strength  to  the  new-born  confidence 
of  the  bog-folk  and  their  king.  Then  en- 
sues the  poetical  little  episode  of  the  harp- 
er, who  drew  such  melody  from  his  strings, 
and  sang  so  deliciously  to  their  music,  that 
he  is  bidden  to  the  banquet-board  of  the 
Danish  King  as  he  carouses  in  his  entrench- 
ed camp  of  Eddendune,  near  Westbury. 
Like  Gideon,  Alfred  listens  to  the  dreams 
of  intoxicate  security,  and  soon  makes 
ready  to  break  the  sorry  pitcher  which 
hides  his  lamp.  Whether  Alfred,  upon 
this,  sent  round,  as  signs  and  tokens,  some 
of  his  neatherd's  brown  cakes,  like  the 
handing  about  of  the  "  chupatties,"  which 
were  the  signal  of  Indian  outbreak  the 
other  day,  the  Saxon  chronicle  hath  not 
recorded ;  but,  by  some  sign  or  other,  the 
English  were  suddenly  awakened  out  of 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion  by  the  word  : 
"The  King  yet  lives  in  Athelingay ;  the 
stone  of  Egbert  is  the  place  of  meeting.'' 
The  tryst  is  joyfully  kept,  and,  for  the  two 
days  of  muster,  the  blowing  of  horns  is 
prodigious.  The  down-trampled  Saxons 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and 
hurrying  in  arms  to  the  rendezvous  in  the 
willow-thickets  of  Selwood  forest.  In  one 
of  Alfred's  successful  sallies  from  the  fens 
of  Athelingay,  he  had  surprised  and  ear- 
ned off  the  famous  "  Reafen,"  that  en- 
chanted Raven  standard  of  the  Danes,  so 
that  he  has  a  pledge  of  future  victory  to 
display  to  his  people  when  they  flock  to 
his  side  at  the  "  stone  of  Egbert."  He 
has  also  a  dream  to  tell,  which  marvelous- 
ly  helps  his  cause — how  that  Neot,  the 
Cornish  saint,  at  whose  shrine  he  had  once 
knelt  in  bodily  anguish,  and  risen  up  much 
the  better  for  the  appeal,  had  come  in  the 
visions  of  the  night  and  had  promised  vic- 
tory. Some  say  that  Cuthbert,  the  stem 
Saint  of  Lindisfarn,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  and  whisper  encouragement. 

The  two  days  have  passed,  and  on  the 
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third  the  Anglo-Saxons  march  to  Edden- 
dune.  Alfred  is  undisputed  chief  of  the 
Saxon  interest  in  England,  because  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  old  Heptarchy  have  now 
died  out,  leaving  him  the  representative 
man.  The  King  says  a  few  words  of  stir- 
ring appeal  to  his  people,  and  then  leads 
them  against  the  uncounted  masses  of  the 
Northmen.  The  Danes  fight  well ;  but 
they  are  inwardly  terror-stricken;  be- 
cause, as  "  Alfred !  Alfred  I"  is  the  cry, 
they  think  that  the  grave  has  opened,  and 
sent  him  forth  to  their  destruction  ;  while 
he  himself  points,  with  a  confident  finger, 
at  a  standard-bearer  who  heads  one  divi- 
sion of  his  army,  and  cries :  "  Saint  Neot 
has  come  with  victory  1"  Each  of  these 
fancies  does  its  work  on  the  excited  brain 
of  Dane  and  of  Saxon  ;  it  was  as  the  shade 
of  Theseus  at  Marathon.  The  Northmen 
are  fiiUing  or  flying,  and  before  night  all 
who  are  not  lying  on  that  encumbered 
plain  are  strengthening  themselves  in  a 
neighboring  entrenchment.  Alfred,  now 
King  of  all  England,  is  beleaguering  the 
Danes,  and  keeping  stern  watch  about 
them  for  a  fortnight.  While  they  are 
growing  hungry  and  heartless,  making 
ready  to  sue  for  mercy,  mayhap  a  detach- 
ment of  Alfred's  men  is  cutting  the  turf 
on  the  hillside  above  Westbury,  and 
shaping  out  the  great  "  white  horse  "  on 
the  chalk,  to  mark  the  field  of  E<1  den- 
dune.  But  here  comes  Godrun  the  Dane, 
humbly  and  "  delicately."  It  is  well  for 
him  that  no  righteous  Samuel  is  nigh  to 
"  hew  Agag  to  pieces."  Alfred,  instead 
thereof,  exacts  oaths  and  hostages,  and 
one  other  surrender,  at  whose  precipitan- 
cy we  certainly  demur.  Godrun  and  his 
Pagan  chiefs  must  go  with  Alfred  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Isle  of  Nobles,  and 
there,  clad  in  white  garments,  profess 
Christianity,  and  receive  the  seal  of  bap- 
tism. Alfred  himself  stands  godfather  to 
the  unreclaimed-looking  candidate,  and 
then  away  go  Godrun  and  his  fierce  fel- 
low-converts to  find  spades  and  pickaxes 
wherewith  to  cultivate  their  new  allot- 
ment of  East- Anglia.  As  much  to  our  sur- 
prise as  to  our  pleasure,  we  find  that  the 
bold  scheme  answers.  Godrun  becomes  a 
respectable  colonist,  a  worthy  agricultur- 
ist ;  and  when  a  great  fleet  of  the  North- 
men, under  Hastings,  the  famous  hero  of 
Scandinavian  romance,  soon  afterward 
comes  sailing  boldly  up  the  Tiiamcs, 
thinking  to  be  eagerly  joined  by  their 
old  confederates,  they  find  the  sea-king 


settled  down  as  a  reputable  country 
squire,  amidst  his  broad  acres,  and  his 
promising  crops.  He  can  not  spare  time 
to  go  harrying  the  land  as  of  old.  He  has 
a  vested  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  goes  soberly  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, and  sits  in  the  squire^s  pew.  No ! 
Godrun  at  le^st  prof  esses  to  fear  God  and 
honor  the  King;  and  so  the  strangers 
spend  a  dull  winter  at  Fulham,  and  then 
sail  away  to  seek  better  luck  in  Flanders. 

Hastings  will  come  again  in  force ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  land  will  have  rest ; 
and  the  great  Alfred  will  so  strengthen 
himself  in  his  kingdom  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  that  when  the  terrible  North- 
man reappears,  he  will  be  hunted  down 
until  he  swim  that  same  river  Thames 
like  a  wounded  stag.  Even  his  wife  and 
children  will  be  seized,  baptized,  and  re- 
turned to  their  chafed  lord  loaded  with 
the  gifts  of  royal  generosity.  This  is  heap- 
ing coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy's  head  ;  but 
they  fail  to  melt  his  hard  nature — they  only 
scorch  the  revengeful  brain  of  the  north- 
ern pirate.  That  man  will  chasten  Al- 
fred's prosperity,  and  call  out  the  marvel- 
ous resources  of  his  great  intellect,  until 
the  afternoon,  if  not  the  very  evening,  of 
his  day.  True,  there  was  a  golden  sun- 
set ;  and  the  calm  hours  of  his  closing  day 
were  spent  in  maturing  his  admirable  in- 
stitutions, and  in  teaching  his  beloved 
people  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  he 
had  painfully  learned  in  camp,  in  court, 
and  in  hiding-place.  Even  when  he  was 
breathing  the  disheartening  mists  of  the 
fenny  Athelingay,  he  was  fortifying  him- 
self against  the  miseries  of  the  present, 
and  educating  himself  for  the  call  of  the 
future,  by  learning  the  precious  wisdom 
of  the  past.  He  had  carried  his  books 
with  him  into  his  covert  —  the  annals 
of  his  poor  distracted  country — hymns, 
religious  poetry,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
manuscript  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  was 
sitting  apart  and  reading,  when  the  beau- 
tiful incident  occurred  of  the  starving 
beggar,  and  the  halving  of  the  last  loan 
David,  the  minstrel-king  of  Israel,  was 
the  model  which  he  h^  set  before  his 
eyes  for  imitation  ;  and  visions  of  future 
victory,  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
peace,  when  God  should  give  him  rest 
from  his  enemies,  may  have  lighted  his 
dreary  "  Cave  of  Adullam." 

So  illiterate  were  even  the  clergy  of 
England  when  Alfred  began  to  reign, 
that  ^^verj  few  there  were,"  as  he  has 
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.  Inmself  recorded,  "  who  conld  under- 
stand their  daily  prayers  in  English,  or 
translate  anj  writing  from  the  Latin." 
He  adds  :  '^  I,  indeed,  can  not  recollect 
one  single  instance  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames  when  I  took  the  kingdom."  Bat 
he  soon  tut-ned  his  realm  into  an  adalt 
school ;  for  he  made  even  the  poor  old 
nobles  learn  to  read  as  well  as  the  clerks. 
Slow  scholars  doubtless  they  were ;  and 
the  King,  like  his  step-mother,  must  needs 
hold  out  many  a  prize  in  order  to  stimu- 
late their  tardy  ambition.  The  learned 
men  of  the  past  day  had  almost  all  per- 
ished together  with  their  books  ;  and 
Alfred  had  to  search  all  England,  and 
to  send  literary  embassies  to  foreign 
lands,  in  order  to  secure  teachers  for 
himself  and  for  his  new  University  of 
Oxford.  Asser,  his  future  friend  and 
biographer,  was  found  somewhere  in  the 
western  part  of  Wales.  Grimbald,  a 
learned  monk,  who  had  treated  with 
kindness  the  little  Anglo-Saxon  Prince 
of  four  years,  when  he  was  traveling 
through  Fi-ance,  on  his  early  mission  to 
Rome,  was  sought  and  found.  Perhaps 
Grimbald's  gift  of  sweet  song  was  re- 
membered after  those  many  troublous 
years.  He  became  one  of  Alfred's  most 
congenial  companions,  and  used  to  soothe 
the  King  with  his  melodious  voice.  But 
it  was  Asser  who  taught  Alfred  to  keep 
a  Commonplace  Book.  The  Welshman 
chanced  to  make  a  quotation  which  struck 
the  royal  ear.  Alfred  drew  from  his  bosom 
his  little  manual  of  devotion,  and  asked 
Asser  to  write  it  down.  It  was  full,  and 
so  Asser  proposed  to  make  an  album, 
which  should  receive  the  stray  scraps 
of  learning,  that  nothing  might  be  lost. 
The  idea  takes,  and  volume  after  volume 
is  stored  with  fragmentary  wisdom.  Now 
it  is  a  text  from  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
then  it  is  some  fine  classic  thought,  which 
the  royal  scholar  renders  into  his  own 
terse  Saxon. 

Another  important  acquisition  was  the 
celebrated  Johannes  Erigena,  so  called 
because  of  his  Irish  descent.  He  was 
a  monk  of  extraordinary  acquirements, 
a  learned  linguist,  and  a  man  whose 
acute  intellect  had  been  turned  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  as 
well  as  literature.  He  taught  geometry 
and  astronomy  in  Alfred's  rising  univer- 
rity ;  while  Asser  gave  lessons  in  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  and  John  of  Saint 
Bavid'ft  in  logic,  arithmetio,  and  music. 


But  learned  factions  must  have  run  high 
at  that  day  ;  for  John  Erigena,  either  at 
Oxford  or  at  Malmesbury  Abbey,  where 
some  assert  that  he  taught,  was  one  day 
set  upon  by  his  enraged  pupils,  and  act^ 
ually  stabbed  to  death  with  pen-knives ! 

But  it  is  time  to  glance  at  the  Great 
Alfred  as  the  statesman  and  the  legi^ 
later,  as  well  as  the  warrior  and  the  man 
of  letters.  And  it  is  right  that  the  noble 
sentiment  of  him,  who  was  the  true  founder 
of  the  British  monarchy,  should  here  be  re- 
corded, that  "  The  English  should  forever 
remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts  /" 
And  yet  so  firm  was  the  hand  with  which 
he  administered  the  laws  he  had  himself 
made,  that  he  caused  golden  bracelets 
to  be  suspended  above  the  highways,  as 
a  test  of  the  supremacy  of  order ;  and 
behold!  there  was  not  an  arm  in  Eng- 
land bold  enough  to  dare  to  take  them 
down.  Every  where  law  was  triumph- 
ant, and  the  rights  of  property  secured. 
The  land  was  mapped  out  into  counties, 
the  counties  were  parceled  into  hundreds, 
and  the  hundreds  subdivided  into  tith- 
ings.  Regular  courts  of  justice  were  es 
tablished  ;  and  that  noble  institution, 
to  which  the  Englishman  clings  as  the 
anchor  by  which  he  may  safely  ride  in 
storm  or  calm,  trial  by  jury,  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  if  the  accused 
could  not  safely  trust  his  rights  to  the 
consideration  of  twelve  reputable  men, 
his  own  peers  in  life,  he  might  appeal 
onward,  from  court  to  court,  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  dignity.  Thus  the 
wise  edicts  of  the  minstrel-king  of  the 
ninth  century,  became  the  basis  of  that 
body  of  legislation  which,  a  thousand 
years  further  on  in  the  life  of  nations, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  our  Common 
Law. 

His  encouragement  of  learning  was  so 
marked  that  he  used  to  sit,  as  an  eager 
listener,  while  the  learned  men,  whom 
he  had  trained  in  his  own  kingdom  or 
allured  from  other  lands,  lectured  from 
the  chairs  which  he  had  set  up  in  the 
halls  of  his  beloved  Oxford.  The  language 
of  one  of  his  edicts  is  iso  remarkable,  that 
it  must  here  be  quoted :  "  Wee  will  and 
command,  that  all  free  men  of  our  king- 
dome  whosoever,  possessing  two  hides 
of  land,  shall  bring  up  their  sonnes  in 
learning  till  they  be  fifteene  years  of 
age  at-  least,  that  so  they  may  be  trained 
to  know  God,  to  be  men  of  understand- 
ings and  to  live  happily;  for^  of  a  man 
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tbat  is  borne  free,  and  yet  illiterate,  we 
repute  no  otherwise  than  of  a  beast,  or  a 
brainlesse  body,  and  a  very  sot.*' 

When  Alfred  was  lying  hid  amidst  the 
dank  thickets  of  the  Isle  of  Nobles,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lady  Alswitha,  the  nobly 
bat  not  royally  born  wife,  who  shared 
his  hard  crust,  he  had  vowed  a  vow  unto 
his  God.  He  promised  that  if  God  should 
give  him  rest  from  his  enemies  round 
about,  and  should  set  him  up  on  high 
above  them  that  hated  him,  he  would 
dedicate  to  His  service  a  third  part  of 
his  time.  The  vows  of  adversity  com- 
monly become  the  broken  promises  of 
prosperity;  but  not  so  with  Alfred.  And 
now  see  him  in  the  stone-built  palace  of 
his  kingdom — stone-built,  for  he  sets  his 
face  against  the  wooden  houses  which  had 
previously  satisfied  an  oppressed  people, 
and  which  used  to  burn  like  touchwood 
at  the  kindling  of  the  Danes.  He  is  care- 
fully measuring  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  into  three  equal  por- 
tions. There  is  not  a  clock  in  the  land 
to  toll  the  burial  of  one  hour  and  the 
birth  of  the  next.  There  is  not  even  an 
hour-glass  to  be  turned  by  Alfred's  watch- 
ful hand.  No  dial-plate  has  ever  mapped 
out  the  mystic  journey  of  the  day ;  and 
perhaps  the  shadow  of  some  ancestral 
oak,  as  it  silently  moves  across  the  face 
of  a  sleeping  pool,  is  the  only  gnomon 
which  graduates  the  swift  procession  of 
the  hours.  What  will  Alfred  do?  There 
are  six  wax  candles  in  the  royal  chapel, 


each  of  them  a  foot  long,  with  the  inches 
carefully  marked  by  lines  of  different  col- 
ors. Each  of  these  burns  for  four  hours, 
three  inches  an  hour,  the  six  wax  candles 
thus  living  through  a  night  and  a  day. 
"They  did  orderly  burn  foure  hours  a 
piece,"  says  Spelman,and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  keepers  of  the  chapel-royal  to  go 
and  advertise  the  King  how  the  colored 
hour-lines  were  consuming  in  their  turn. 
To  shield  this  little  torch  of  Time  from 
wavering  before  the  breath  of  chance- 
winds,  it  was  placed  in  a  lantern  of  thip 
white  horn  with  a  frame  of  wood,  the 
King's  own  happy  contrivance,  and  thus 
the  thrifty  economist  knew  when  to  give 
his  eight  hours  to  God  in  devotional 
services  or  pious  works  ;  his  eight  to 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
maining eight  to  a  short  sleep,  to  hasty 
meals,  and  to  some  precious  hours  of 
study.  This  was  the  man  who  had  fought 
fifty-six  pitched  battles  with  the  Danish 
invaders,  and  whose  days  and  nights 
were  passed  in  almost  continuous  suffer- 
ing from  some  incurable  malady  1 

But  the  candle  of  the  great  King's 
mortal  life,  with  its  many-colored  hour- 
lines,  at  last  burnt  down  into  the  socket. 
The  hours  of  service  to  his  people,  and 
the  hours  of  devotion  to  his  God  on 
earth,  were  told  out  when  he  had  but 
just  reached  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign  ; 
and  so,  in  the  year  900,  the  Great  Alfred 
entered  upon  the  hours  of  his  rest. 


From    Ohambers*s    Journal. 


THE      MODERN      BASILISK. 


EvKRY  body  has  heard  of  the  basilisk, 
which  was  supposed  to  fascinate  you  with 
its  eye ;  but  the  basilisk  that  has  appeared 
in  our  day  has  no  eyes,  and  fascinates 
one — I  don't  know  how.  It  has  five  digi- 
tal members,  which  I  am  sorry — for  eu- 
phony's sake — ^to  say  are  called  toes;  these 
are  connected  by  joints  to  an  undulating 
body  which  terminates — what  a  horrible 


language  the  English  is  I — in  a  heel ;  and 
the  whole  is  attached,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
to  an  ankle.  These  several  items,  when 
encased  in  a  covering  of  kid — which  mat- 
ter-of-fact Crispins  harshly  term  a  boot — 
fastened  by  means  of  a  lace  which  runs 
through  brass-protected  holes,  covered 
with  patent  leather  at  the  extremity,  and 
provided  at  the  heel  with  a  sole  d  la  mtli- 
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tenre — a  very  nice  way  of  doing  a  sol 
form  altogether  a  very  formidable  basi- 
lisk.    The  priest,   the  warrior,  and  the 
philosopher  own  it  is  irresistible.     I  have 
myself    heard    priests    acknowledge    as 
much  ;  warriors  make  no  secret  of  it ;  and 
the  philosopher  is  notoriously  the  first  to 
snecumb  to  its  inflaence,  probably  because 
in  pensive  meditation  his  eyes  are  ever 
downward — for  it  is  most  frequently  seen 
tripping  over  the  ground.  It  attaches  itself, 
with  singular  good  sense,  exclusively  to  the 
gentler  sex ;  indeed,  many  ladies  carry  a 
couple  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  and 
many  who  are  not  ladies  are  accompanied 
by  the  same  number,  for  the  basilisk  is 
by  no  means  of  an  exclusive  character. 
It  is  very  seldom  found  in  quite  a  perfect 
form  :  it  is,  judges  will  tell  you,  either  too 
long  or  too  short ;  too  broad  or  too  nar- 
row ;  too  taper  in  front,  or  too  protuber- 
ant behind  ;  but  even  modifications  of  the 
model  shape  possess  vast  fascinatory  pow- 
ers, and  hold  the  helpless  gazer  spell- 
bound.    In  a  fashionable  promenade,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  quite  a  crowd 
of  people,  with  their  eyes  riveted  upon 
one  of  these  charming  objects,  whilst  the 
owner  is  herself  (apparently)  unconscious 
of  the  eye-compelHng  properties  of  that 
which  she  exhibits.     It  is  set  off  by  what 
mortals  with  material  minds  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  term  a  stocking,  which  Is  white  or 
party-colored,  plain  or  open-worked,  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  fashion ;  and  it  is 
overshadowed  by — may  one  say  a  crino- 
line?— which,   particularly  when  formed 
of  a  scarlet  substance,  has  been  known  to 
add   much  to  the  otherwise   bewitching 
creation.     Beneath  this  drapery  the  basi- 
lisk sometimes  lurks,  and  sometimes  peeps 
suddenly  forth  with  a  very  startling  effect. 
It  assumes  a  diversity  of  positions,  each 
full  of  grace  and  enchantment.     It  is  seen 
to  very  great  advantage  when  resting  upon 
the  step  of  a  carriage ;  and  such  was  the 
shock  to  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  dis- 
covered one  supporting  itself  on  the  draw- 
ing-room fender,  for  the  sake  of  the  genial 
warmth,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  though  gen- 
erally very  talkative,  was  reduced  to  per- 
fect silence  ;  for  if  you  can  only  find  power 
of  speech,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  your 
eyes  are  withdrawn. 

It  has  not  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
fiibled  basilisk :  it  checks  not  the  growth 
of  children  ;  hideed,  it  is  credibly  reported 
to  be  an  incentive  to  marriage :  peers  and 


men  of  fortune,  commoners  of  eminence 
and  men  of  no  fortune,  have  had  no  bet- 
ter excuse  for  matrimony :  to  the  spinster 
with  riches,  it  often  refuses  its  aid ;  whilst 
to  the  spinster  with  none,  it  is  often  a 
dowry,  and  a  very  handsome  dowry  too. 
Scarborough  is  the  favoi-ite  resort  of  the 
basilisk  ;  it  issues  daily  from  the  '^  Queen" 
during  the  autumn,  and   disports  itself 
among  the  rocks ;  and  it  entraps  many 
victims  upon  the   "  Spa."     In  the  win- 
ter, the  lover  of  natural  history  will  do 
well  to  look  after  it  at  Brighton;  and 
during  the  London  season,  it  principally 
delights  in  the  "  drive"  and  Kensington 
Gardens.      Wherever  a   military    band 
plays,  exquisite  specimens  of  it  are  sure 
to  be  obseived  ;  and  a  trustworthy  news 
paper    lately   gave  an   account    of   the 
strange  fascination  which  it  exercised  up- 
on a  Rifle  Volunteer.    Among  the  patriot- 
ic lady-visitors  who  came  to  smile  approval 
upon  the  drill  of  a  certain  regiment,  was 
a  beautiful  young  creature  who  possessed 
two  of  those  pretty  satellites,  one  of  which 
she  considerately  displayed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  whole  company.     Num- 
ber Twenty  immediately  was  "  struck  ;" 
his  eyes  remaining  fixed  upon  the  basilisk 
before  him.     "  Eyes  right  I"  roared  the 
sergeant    who   was   superintending    the 
drill.     Number  Twenty  considered  that 
his  eyes  were  decidedly  "right."     "  Eyes 
left  I"  bellowed  the  sergeant ;  but  Number 
Twenty  couldn't  do  it.  "  Number  Twenty, 
ten   paces  forward."     Number  Twenty 
obeyed  with  alacrity,  for  it  brought  him 
nearer  to  his  object.    The  sergeant  then 
gave  the  order  to  "  wheel "  and  "  quick 
march,"  and  Number  Twenty  was  left  so- 
litary.   The  young  lady   withdrew   the 
basilisk  beneath  the  drapery  before  allud- 
ed to,  and  Number  Twenty  with  a  sigh 
found  his  optics  free  to  act.     Lonely,  he 
wended  his  way  homeward,  and  resigned 
his  position  as  lull  private  in  the  aforesaid 
volunteers. 

I  have  myself  fallen  under  this  influ- 
ence and  narrowly  escaped  unpleasant 
consequences.  Melancholy  news  had 
summoned  me  on  that  occasion  to  Hast- 
ings; and  having  been  in  no  humor  to 
court  enchantment,  I  am  at  liberty  to  aver 
that  my  bewitchment  was  involuntary. 
Scarcely  before  the  train  started  did  I 
reach  the  well-known  platform  at  the 
London  bridge  terminus ;  hastily  was  I 
inducted  into  a  carriage,  and  more  hastily 
did  I  fling  my  lighted  cigar  out  of  the 
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window,  (for,  ates !  I  Was  young,  and  had 
been  inveigled   into  smoldng,)   when   I 
found  that  all  the  places  except  one  were 
occupied,  and  occuf>ied,  too,  by  ladies.   It 
was  evident  that  my  entry  was  unfavor- 
ably regarded ;  and  I  heard  disheartening 
whispers  of   "  dissipated    young  man  ;*' 
handTkerchiefe,  too,  superabundantly  scent- 
ed, were  applied  to  olfactory  organs,  in 
an  insin native  and  aggravating  manner; 
nor  could  I  help  saying  to  myself,  (in 
private  extenuation,)  "  their  abominable 
scent  may  be  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  ray 
tobacco  is  infamous  to  them."     I  tried, 
however,  to  make  peace  with  my  fellow- 
travelers  in  every  way  I  could  think  of.    I 
offered  one  old  lady  the  TVmw,  and  was  stiff- 
ly informed  that  she  never  read  any  paper 
but  the  Record,    To  another  I  presented, 
with  my  very  best  bo  w,the  last  issue  of  a  hu- 
morous publication,  which  she  just  glanced 
at,  and  then  returned  to  me  with  a  smile 
of  pity  and  disdain.    A  third  assured  me 
that  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  me, 
but   never  could  read   in  a  railway  car- 
riage.    A  fourth  said  bluntly  that   "it 
smelt  of  smoke,  and  she  supposed  I  didn't 
wish  to  make  her  ill ;"  and  the  fifth,  to 
whom  I  sat  opposite,  I  dared  not  address, 
she  had  upon  her  countenance  so  heart- 
rending an   expression  of  ineffable  con- 
tempt.    I  don*t  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
her,  and  reasonable  people  will  consider 
it   wonderful   if  I  should.     She   was — I 
don't  know  how  old,  for  of  course  I  didn't 
ask  her,  and  I'm  not  an  (Edipus,  but  I 
should   say  —  about  eighteen.     She  was 
very  delicate  evidently,  and  very  pretty, 
also  evidently,  and  she  put  forward,  as  if 
to  daunt  me,  the  daintiest  pair  of  basilisks 
whioh  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  daunt  me.    I  drew  my  clumsy 
muddy  boots  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
thrust  them  under  the  seat  upon  which  I 
sat  until  my  knee-caps  suffered  grievously, 
but  as  for  withdrawing  my  eyes  from  the 
enchanting  objects,  it  was  almost  an  im- 
possibility.   I  considered  it  a  providential 
arrangement  that  she  should  be  going,  as 
in  the  sequel  appeared  to  be  the  case,  to 
Hastings,   whither  I  was  bound,  for  I 
firmly   believe  that  wherever  they  got 
out,  I  should  have  got  out  and  followed 
them  until  they  disappeared.    It  was  of 
no  earthly  use  attempting  to  extricate 
myself:  if  I  looked  at  the  roof,  my  eyes 
were  brought  down,   as  if  by  physical 
force,  until  they  rested  upon  the  magic 
spot ;  if  I  made  a  feeble  effort  to  admire 
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the  country  throiigh  the  Window,  the  re- 
sult was  the  same ;  and  if  I  essayed  to 
read  either  of  my  ill-treated  papers,  every 
word  was  transmogrified  into  "boots.** 
So  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate ;  and  it 
was  not  a  very  harsh  fate  either.    Once 
I  fancied  I  saw  her  smile  slightly,  as  she 
observed  my  frantic  efforts  for  freedom 
of  vision,  and  the  despairing  manner  in 
which  I  yielded  to  destiny ;  but  it  was 
any  thing  but  an  encouraging  smile,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  most  significant  ap- 
plication to  her  smelling-bottle,  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  that  horrid  cigar.    I  made 
an  inward  resolve  never  to  smoke  again, 
though  a  Cubana  king  should  be  the 
temptation  ;  but  I  shall  not  make  an  affi- 
davit that  I  have  kept  that  resolve ;  for 
I  considered  that  the  melancholy  event 
with  which  my  journey  was  brought  to  a 
close,  left  me  perfectly  fi^ee  to  injure  my 
health  in  that  manner  as  much  as  I  pleas- 
ed.   There  were  prophetic  warnings  and 
portents  as  we  jolted  along,  which  would 
have    been  sufficient,  under   any  other 
circumstances,  to  make  me  very  cautious 
and  watchful ;  but  I  was  now  in  that  com- 
fortable state  of  mind,  or  absence  of  mind, 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to 
him  "  quem  Deus  vult  perdere."    I  fancy 
I  must  have  felt  very  like  Merlin,  after 
he  had  been  subjected  to  the  "  charm  of 
woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,"  for 
what  with  the  melancholy  telegram  which 
had  summoned  me  from  town,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  anti-cigar  party,  and   the 
pangs  of  conscienoe,  and  the  fascination 
to  which  I  was  exposed,  I  felt — to  use  a 
more  expressive  than  learned  phrase — ex- 
actly "as  if  I  couldn't  help  it." 

At  Reigate  there  was  an  evil  omen : 
the  lady  who  read  no  paper  but  the  He- 
cord  inquired  of  me  wnat  station  it  was. 
I  answered,  carelessly,  "  Boots  !'* 

"  Sir  I"  says  she. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I ;  "  did  I 
say  '  Boots '  ?" 

"You  did,  indeed,  sir;  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  understand." 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  my 
head  is  so  confused  that  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  saying ;  pray,  excuse  me.  The 
station  is  Reigate." 

On  we  rocked,  and  I  knew  the  eyes  of 
the  Record ite  were  upon  me,  though  mine 
were  constnuned  to  continue  their  task 
of  involuntary,  inevitable  staring;  and  I 
beard  from  the  bum  of  voices  around  me 
that  they  were  converslDg  of  lunatics  and 
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idiot  asylums,  and  it  struck  me  I  had  set 
their  ideas  running  in  that  direction. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  severe  old  lady  who 
had  objected  point-blank  to  the  smell  of 
my  papers,  "  did  you  ever  visit  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  I  have  been  to 
Colney  Hatch,"  (significant  smiles  ex- 
changed,) "  and  very  much  pleased  I  was 
with  my  visit.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  eagerness  with  which,  the  poor 
creatures  pursue  any  study  which  by 
much  toil  and  trouble  they  have  been 
brought  to  master,  and  the  patience  and 
attention  displayed  by  the  teachers  is 
really  a  very  great  lesson," 

"Did  you  observe  any  thing  which 
particularly  struck  you,  sir  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  yes.  There  was  an  orphan  girl 
who  very  much  attracted  my  notice ;  she 
looked  so  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  innocent, 
it  seemed  to  me  a  pity  to  attempt  to 
teach  her  any  thing ;  and  "  (here  my  vu- 
Orvis  put  one  boot  over  the  other)  *'  she 
had  such  dear  little  feet  I" 

Just  as  I  had  finished  this  observation, 
which  my  questioner  evidently  considered 
quite  irrelevant,  for  she  didn't  believe  in 


any  kind  of  witchery,  we  grated  into  the 
Hastings  station.  Sly  vis-d-via  now  for 
the  first  time  opened  her  lips. 

*'  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,"  said  a 
soft  sweet  voice,  "  to  give  me  my  parcel 
from  under  the  seat  ?"  Like  lightning  I 
bent  forward,  and  senselessly  supposmg 
that  she  meant  under  her  seat,  caught  hold 
of — gracious  goodness!  the  two  pretty 
things  which  had  been  enchanting  me.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  there  was  a  little 
shriek  of  horror  from  her,  and  a  look  of 
wonder  from  our  fellow-passengers.  "  Un- 
der your  seat,  sir,  of  course,"  said  she,  "  I 
can't  think  how  you  could  make  such  a 
mistake !" 

But  as  it  evidently  was  a  mistake,  and 
as  I  apologized  in  a  manner  more  than 
abject,  and  as  my  f^ow-passen^ers  were 
kind  enough,  notwithstanding  the  matter 
of  the  smoke,  to  advocate  my  cause,  she 
with  a  musical  laugh  forgave  me,  and 
hoped  I  should  know  better  another  time. 
For  my  part,  though  I  daredn't  say  so, 
I  feel  convinced  it  was  fascination,  and 
that  I  was  under  an  irresistible  influence. 
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While  the  fate  of  the  two  hundred  un- 
fortunate miners,  lately  killed  at  Hartley 
Colliery,  was  still  uncertain,  a  telegram  was 
dispatched  to  the  North  from  Osborne, 
inquiring  by  her  Majesty's  command:  "  Is 
there  hope  ?"  The  following  lines,  by  Isa, 
have  appeared  in  the  Scotsman^  in  com- 
memoration of  this  touching  incident : 

Not  to  her  Peers  or  Parliament, 

Her  soldiers  or  her  lords, 
Not  to  the  waiting  nations  went 

Our  Sovereign  Lady^s  words : 
She  claimed  no  loyal  service. 

No  love  or  honor  due — 
0  mourning  wives  and  mothers ! 

Her  message  is  for  you? 

Where  Eneland^s  richest  harvests 

Are  gathered  'neath  the  soil, 
More  than  two  hundred  men  and  boys 

Went  to  their  daily  toil ; 
Down  in  the  earth's  dark  cbambcrF, 

Thev  wrought  till  fell  the  doom  ; 
And  the  pit  shut  its  yawning  mouth 

Upon  their  living  tomb. 
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And  swiftly  spread  the  tidings, 

First  told  with  bated  breath ; 
**  More  than  two  hundred  living  souls 

Down  there  shut  up  with  death." 
There  ran  a  thrill  of  horror. 

Through  idl  above  the  ground. 
Up  to  our  mourning  Queen,  who  rose 

Amid  her  grief  profound. 

"  Is  there  hope  ?"  she  asked — the  question 
They  ask,  with  pleading  eye, 
In  palace  and  in  cottage, 
Who  stand  where  death  is  nigh. 
**  No !"  all  around  the  pifs  mouth 
The  wailing  women  go ; 
Till  they  who  toil  to  rescue 
Sob  out  the  dreaded  '"  No  !'* 

The  message  of  our  widowed  Queen 

Came  to  each  widow  there  ; 
"  My  heart  bleeds,"  suffering  sister, 

In  your  grief  I  have  a  share. 
Oh  I  when  such  holy  healing 

Did  royal  lips  impart  ? 
Thy  message,  Sovereign  Lady,  made 

A  nation  of  one  heart 

S 
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It  was  the  morning  of  a  lovely  day  in 
the  month  of  July,  1849.  I  am  particular  as 
to  the  date,  because  the  great  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  which  I  hope  some  time  to  de- 
scribe, occurred  in  the  following  year.  The 
sun  had  risen  on  the  city  of  Cracow,  which 
never  looks  so  beautiful  as  in  these  early 
hours,  when  the  strong  brilliant  rays, 
streaming  down  on  the  gilded  towers  and 
spires  of  the  numerous  public  buildings 
and  sacred  edifices,  cause  them  to  gleam 
and  fiash  here  and  there  all  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  city  as  if  they  were  the 
footprints  of  the  sun — when  the  crafts  in 
the  broad  glowing  river  swing  idly  in  their 
moorings — when  the  rosy  clouds  spread 
themselves  like  a  curtain  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  while  the  varied 
and  gorgeous  tints  of  the  woods  which 
lie  at  the  base  and  stretch  far  up  the 
sides,  resemble  the  luminous  foliage  in  the 
pictures  of  Claude,  who  spent  whole  days 
in  watching  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
changes  on  forest  scenery,  leaving,  as  the 
result  of  his  life-long  observations,  finished 
studies  of  leaves,  and  a  landscape  which 
he  considered  his  chef  d^oeuvre^  in  which 
the  infinite  variety  of  trees  reminds  one 
of  the  garden  planted  eastward  in  Eden. 

I  was  dressed,  and  partaking  of  a  deli- 
cious breakfast,  consisting  of  tea,  choco- 
late, fresh  bread,  fresh  butter,  honey  in 
the  comb,  and  a  variety  of  light  cakes, 
before  the  first  sweet  tones  of  the  church 
bells  filled  the  silent  city  with  harmony. 
There  is  less  difficulty  in  having  a  com- 
fortable early  breakfast  in  Poland  than  in 
any  other  country  I  know  of— -England 
not  excepted — the  custom,  in  all  well-re- 
gulated houses  being  to  prepare  it  with 
the  earliest  dawn,  lay  it  out  with  unspar- 
ing profusion  in  the  dining-hall,  and  allow 
each  member  of  the  family  to  partake  of 
it  when  most  convenient.  Thus,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  nobleman,  the  family 
physician  very  frequently  is  the  first  to 
breakfast,  passing  the  quiet  hours,  before 
the  clamor  of  the  awakening  of  a  great 
household  commences,  in  his  study,  or  in 
visiting  the  sick  poor.    The  head  of  the 


family  n^y  have  his  sent  up  to  his  cham- 
ber, or  with  his  sons  he  may  partake  of  it 
in  the  breakfast-room  previous  to  joining 
the  hunt,  while  their  beautiful  Ukraine 
coursers  paw  the  gravel  in  front  of  the 
windows,  or  shaking  their  long  manes  and 
tossing  up  their  intelligent-looking  heads, 
express  by  their  neighings  their  impa- 
tience for  the  chase.  The  ladies  are  the 
last  to  appear,  and  as  in  general  they  at- 
tend mass  before  they  oreakfast,  their 
tardiness  can  hardly  be  considered  repre- 
hensible. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  and  some 
of  the  best  horsemen,  are  to  be  found  in 
Poland.  The  Hungarian  proverb,  "  Lora 
termett  a  Magyar,"  is  equally  true  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Poles.  The  very  term  "  eques^ 
trian  order,"  used  to  distinguish  their  no- 
bles, proves  the  value  set  upon  good 
horsemanship  by  a  people  who  once  re- 
warded with  a  throne  the  victor  at  a 
horse-race.  The  fortunate  winner  was 
Duke  Leek,  and  though  it  is  said  he  gain- 
ed the  prize  by  stratagem,  he  proved 
himself  a  wise  and  valiant  monarch.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  Charlemagne,  over 
whom,  Polish  historians  say,  he  gain- 
ed two  great  victories.  The  point  from 
which  Leek,  and  the  others  who  competed 
with  him,  are  said  to  have  started,  is 
marked  by  a  little  cairn  on  the  bank  of 
an  inconsiderable  rivulet  about  two  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Cracow,  while  the  place  of 
the  stone  pillar  on  which  the  ensigns  of 
royalty  were  laid,  and  which  Leek  had 
touched  with  his  hand  before  the  others 
rode  up,  is  covered  by  the  handsome 
Porte  de  St.  Florian. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  of  the  bright 
July  morning.  I  was  engaged  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  marriage  in  the  family  of  a  Po- 
lish nobleman,  residing  some  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  a  young  friend, 
Jozef  Nowozielski,  who  had  also  received 
an  invitation,  had  oflTered  to  drive  me 
there  in  his  own  little  carriage.  Imme- 
diately after  I  had  breakfasted,  I  sent  a 
servant  to  Pan  Nowosielski's  villa  in  the 
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Przedmiescie,  or  suburbs,  with  a  small 
portmanteau,  myself  following  on  foot. 
There  were  but  few  persons  traversing 
the  streets,  and  most  of  these  were  enter- 
ing the  wide  open  doors  of  the  churches. 
Many  of  the  shops  were  closed,  while 
others  were  half-open,  and  the  light  was 
struggling  in  an^  glancing  on  pretty  Pa- 
risian bijoutene,  which  women  in  bright, 
but  singularly  negligent-looking  morning 
dresses,  were  rearranging  and  freeing 
from  dust.  I  went  on,  the  sun  was  rising 
higher,  and  country  people,  with  their 
farm  produce,  were  coming  in,  looking 
cheerful  and  talking  gayly,  as  people  will 
look  and  talk  in  the  morning,  when  they 
are  feeding  on  pleasant  hopes,  which  the 
day's  experience  may  destroy.  I,  too, 
was  gay  as  the  gayest,  forgetting  that 
the  shadow  of  death  had  ever  fallen  on 
the  earth,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  reality.  I  had  turn- 
ed out  of  Grodzka  street,  near  the  magni- 
ficent church  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to  get 
to  the  Boulevards,  and  through  it  to  the 
Przedmiescie,  when,  before  I  was  aware 
of  its  proximity,  I  almost  touched  a  cof- 
fin-lid, which  was  laid  against  the  wall  of 
a  house,  the  second  or  third  from  the 
comer.  Had  I  been  in  ray  own  country, 
I  would  have  passed  on,  my  spirits  check- 
ed no  doubt  by  a  memento  so  melancholy 
and  so  suggestive,  but  in  Cracow  I  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  others,  and  stopped 
to  read. 

On  the  lid  was  a  mourning  card,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased, her  age,  the  hour  of  her  death,  and 
the  time  appointed  for  her  interment,  fol- 
lowed by  an  invitation  to  "  the  public"  to 
attend  the  funeral  and  join  in  the  services 
then  being  performed  in  the  house.  Above 
the  card  hung  a  beautiful  myrtle  wreath, 
tied  with  broad  white  ribbon,  symbolizing 
the  youth  of  the  departed,  and  that  she 
had  died  unmarried.  No  one  passed  by 
without  reading,  many  who  read  entered 
the  house,  while  of  those  who  did  not  en- 
ter there  were  but  few  who  did  not  mur- 
mur "  Requiescat  in  pace,"  as  they  hurried 
on  in  pursuit  of  life's  business  or  amuse- 
ments. 

I  entered.  A  servant  in  deep  mourn- 
ing stood  near  a  door  to  the  right  in  the 
hail,  over  which  hung  a  heavy  black  cur- 
tain ;  he  lifted  this,  and  opening  the  door, 
I  stood  in  the  castrum  doloris,  a  large 
room  from  which  the  beautiful  light  of 
heaven  was  shut  out,  and  the  strange  un- 


earthly glare  of  numerous  yellow  wax  ta- 
pers in  tall  candlesticks  substituted.  In 
the  center,  on  a  catafalque,  was  a  coffin 
lined  with  fine  white  cloth,  at  the  head 
was  a  pillow  covered  with  the  finest 
lawn,  trimmed  with  the  richest  and  most 
delicate  lace  of  Mechlin,  and  stuffed  with 
the  softest  down  ;  pressing  heavily  on  this 
was  the  fair  young  head  of  Panna  Marysia 
Sobolska.  She  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  morn- 
ing fete  :  the  high  robe  of  rich  white  satin 
fitted  closely  to  her  beautiful  throat,  the 
plaits  of  the  full  body  lay  gracefully  over 
the  exquisitely  formed  bust,  and  the  folds 
of  the  ample  skirt  were  arranged  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  taste,  giving  a 
mocking  expression  of  life  to  the  dead. 
Her  small  delicate  hands,  which  even  the 
pencil  of  Vandyck  could  not  rival,  clasped 
a  crucifix,  which  rested  on  her  bosom. 

As  I  stood  gazing  on  that  melancholy 
picture,  I  was  for  some  moments  uncon- 
scious of  the  continued  sound  of  one  voice, 
until  the  sweet  tinkling  of  a  small  silver 
bell,  accompanied,  or  rather  immediately 
followed,  by  a  low  murmur  of  many 
voices,  caused  mc  to  turn  suddenly  roimd, 
when  I  perceived  that  I  had  been  stand- 
ing with  my  back  to  an  altar,  at  which  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  celebrat- 
ing the  mass  for  the  dead. 

I  moved  at  once  from  the  foot  of  the 
catafalque,  and  then  my  eyes  rested  on 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  young 
dead — the  sorrowing  friends,  their  eyes 
fixed  with  a  sad,  questioning  gaze  on  the 
motionless  form — tlie  strangers,  some  like 
myself,  unused  to  such  ceremonies,  stand- 
ing silently  but  reverently  apart,  otiiers 
joining  in  the  services — the  small  chastely 
ornamented  altar,  with  its  mourning  dra- 
peries— the  priest  in  his  black  pluvials, 
and  his  attendant  acolytes  —  and  with 
these,  the  dreamy,  monotonous  voice,  and 
the  low,  soil  chanting.  A  gentle  touch 
on  the  shoulder  from  one  beside  whom  I 
had  been  standing,  recalled  my  attention 
to  the  circumstances  passing  around  ine. 
The  priest  who  had  ofiiciated  was  ap- 
proaching the  faldstool  near  to  which  I 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  followed  by 
his  attendants.  I  moved  aside.  The 
priest  knelt  for  a  moment,  then  arose, 
and  bending  slightly  over  the  unmoved 
upturned  face  of  the  dead,  pronounced 
the  benediction.  Sweet  voices  took  up 
his  last  words,  singing:  "Come  to  her 
succor,  ye  saints  of  God  ;  run  to  meet  her,, 
ye  angels  of  the  Lord ;   taking  up   her 
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soul  and  presenting  it  before  the  face  of 
the  Most  High." 

I  waited  only  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
ohant.  Lifting  the  black  curtain,  I  passed 
throucrh  the  dim  hall  into  the  life  and 
bustle  of  the  street. 

My  friend's  carriage  was  at  the  door 
when  I  arrived,  after  a  hurried  walk,  dur^ 
ing  which  I  had  neither  looked  to  the 
right  hand  nor  the  left,  after  I  had  quitted 
the  house  where  lay  the  young  dead. 
He  was  pacing  up  and  down  with  a  quick 
step  unaer  the  handsome  piazza  of  bis 
house,  and  as  he  seemed  impatient  at 
my  being  so  much  later  than  I  had  pro- 
mised, I  jumped  at  once  into  my  place, 
reserving  my  apologies  for  a  more  propi- 
tious moment.  A  description  of  the  va- 
rfous  scenes  and  scenery  of  that  one 
morning  would  fill  a  large-sized  volume  ; 
and  as  such  is  not  ray  present  object,  I 
shall  pass  on,  just  glancing  at  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  which  occur  be- 
tween Cracow  and  the  Okrugi,  or  district, 
in  which  Count  Andreas  Zalnzianski, 
whose .  summons  we  were  attending,  re- 
sided. 

Near  the  city,  handsome  cottages  are 
general,  some  with  picturesque  porticoes, 
adding  considerably  to  the  elegant  ap- 
pearance of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings, 
but  greatly  impairing  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  interior,  by  excluding  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  beautiful  sunlight ;  while 
others,  like  the  enchanting  abodes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  are  covered  with 
lattice-work  and  roses.  As  you  advance 
into  the  country,  villas,  having  some 
pretension^  to  being  extensive  piles  of 
building,  occur  at  frequent  intervals, 
many  of  them  weather-stained,  though 
not  ancient,  bear  the  stamp  of  Italian 
taste  in  the  tall  fluted  columns  of  the 
piazzas,  having  masks  and  busts  for  capi- 
tals Others  are  more  modern,  and  one 
can  easily  trace  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
vhe  French  in  structures  which  combine 
ornament  and  utility  with  strength.  Less 
numerous  than  the  villas  are  the  gray 
mansions  whose  simple  grandeur  is  shad- 
ed, but  not  hidden,  oy  the  magnifi- 
cent pleasure-grounds  which  partly  sur- 
round them ;  and  as  we  drove  past,  we 
more  than  once  had  glimpses  of  tne  ruins 
of  palatial  residences  in  the  dark  pine 
forests  which  crown  the  rising  grounds  at 
the  rear.  Many  of  these  are  Grecian  in 
character,  belonging  to  the  time  when 
Boleslaus  the  Third,  after  a  short  resi- 


dence in  the  Greco-Russian  town  of  Kiew. 
introduced  into  Poland  a  taste  for  impos- 
ing and  picturesque  architecture ;  while  a 
few  are  of  the  era  when  the  lovely,  grace-, 
less  Bona  Sforza  endeavored  to  create  in 
Poland  scenes  similar  to  those  she  had 
loved  in  her  early  youth  in  beautiful 
Milan. 

These  Italian  palaces  are  much  more 
crushed  by  Time's  footsteps  than  any  of 
the  other  ruins ;  and  in  close  proximity 
to  more  than  one  of  them,  are  majestic 
and  extensive  chateaux,  not  crumbling  to 
decay,  but  in  their  pristine  strength  and 
grandeur,  challenging  our  admiration,  and 
recalling  the  memory  of  that  sad  romantic 
episode  in  histoiy,  when  the  structures 
were  raised  under  the  direction  tf  the 
gifted  Barbara  RadzviiJ  —  the  hated 
daughter-in-law  of  Bona  Sforza — the  ador- 
ed wife  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus, 
whose  emphatic  reply  to  Primate  Dzievz- 
gowski,  when  he  tried  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  divorce,  offering  to  distri- 
bute, like  small  dust,  on  the  heads  of  his 
enemies,  his  sinsof  perjury  and  desertion, 
consisted  in  placing  the  regal  diadem  on 
her  brows. 

It  was  past  noon  when  we  stopped  to 
give  our  horses  rest.  We  had  been  for 
some  time  on  the  broad  road  which  winds 
round  the  base  of  the  Wenda,  slightly 
ascending.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well-engineer- 
ed road,  made  by  the  Austrians,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  benefits  for  which  the 
Poles  are  indebted  to  them.  On  one 
hand  the  dark  pines  stretch  to  the  top- 
most bights  of  the  mountain,  raising  their 
feathery  heads  in  triumph  into  the  upper 
air;  on  the  other  lie  meadows  clothed 
with  short  succulent  grass,  and  fields  of 
the  rich  Sandomir  wheat,  known  amongst 
us  under  the  general  name  of  Polish 
wheat.  A  bright  streamlet,  sparkling 
and  murmuring,  as  if  giving  utterance  to 
its  gladness  at  escape  from  the  dark  mazes 
of  the  forest,  led  to  our  choice  of  a  resting- 
place.  Disappearing  beneath  the  road 
for  a  moment,  it  comes  babbling  up  on 
the  other  side,  illumining  the  meadows  as 
it  sparkles  through  them,  till  il  joins  an- 
other bright  little  stream,  which  turns  a 
mill  near  the  city.  Just  where  this  tiny  riv- 
ulet escapes  from  the  wood,  there  is  a  stone 
set  up,  pointed  out  to  travelers  as  "  Wen- 
da's  Chair,"  but  whether  or  not  theprincess 
(after  whom  the  mountain  is  named)  rest- 
ed her  weary  limbs  on  this  rude  seat  be- 
fore she    sought  delusive  rest  for  her 
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still  more  weary  heart  in  the  mountain 
torrent,  which  tradition  makes  this 
stream  of  old,  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  determine.  It  answered  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  table  lor  us,  while  sitting 
eastern  fashion  we  dispatched  biscuits 
and  wine;  and  had  it,  like  our  own  ^' Lia 
fail,"  which  now  lies  under  the  corona- 
tion-chair at  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
power  of  uttering  sounds,  it  mighty  as  it 
is  the  trysting-place  of  all  the  young 
peasants  in  the  district  of  Cracow,  have 
amused  us  by  the  revelation  of  many  a 
history  as  strange  as  Wenda^s,  who  gave 
the  homage  of  her  heart  to  one  to  whom 
she  was  an  idol,  of  whom  all  her  people 
approved,  and  yet  whom  she  rejected 
and  repelled,  because  he  betrayed,  before 
he  had  the  right  to  rule,  his  opinions  of  a 
wife's  obedience. 

Prince  Rudiger  was  a  German.  Had 
he  been  a  Pole,  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Irishman,  he  would  never  have  fled  from 
love  to  war ;  he  wonld  have  remained  to 
calm  and  soothe  and  win  instead  of  leav- 
ing a  breaking  heart  behind  him,  which 
in  folly  and  ire  he  collected  troops  to 
conquer.  Wenda  met  him  in  the  field 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  army.  She 
advanced  to  the  front,  pale  but  looking 
more  lovely  than  ever.  The  victory  was 
won.  Love's  vengeance — if  love  can 
seek  it  or  accept  it — was  complete.  Ru- 
diger's  soldiery  refused  to  acknowledge 
any  other  cause  but  Wcnda's,  and  while 
he  stood  motionless,  as  if  not  knowing 
what  course  to  pursue,  he  was  cut  in 
pieces  by  over-zealous  courtiers,  who, 
too  late,  heard  the  despairing  shriek 
with  which  "  spare  him — save  him,"  was 
uttered. 

In  the  pale  starlight  of  the  next  night 
young  fishermen  drew  from  the  mountain 
torrent  the  stiffened  dripping  form  of 
Wenda,  Duchess  of  Cracow,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Krakus,  the  founder  of  the  city. 

This  story  is  perfectly  true,  though 
omitted  in  some  histories,  and  in  others 
rendered  doubtful  by  &bulou8  embellish- 
ments. 

Having  poured  some  wine,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  ''  chair,"  we  proceeded 
to  walk  through  the  wood,  ordering  the 
groom  to  take  the  carriage  round  to  a 
certain  point  to  meet  us.  We  were  goon 
in  shade,  but  not  in  gloom,  for  the  sun 
was  glancing  down  through  the  feathery 
canopy,  and  reminding  us  of  his  presence 
by  little  bits  of  brightness  here  and  there. 


The  path  was  broad  and  well  trodden, 
and  my  friend  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  its  intricacies  and  windings  as  the 
mountaineers  whose  wooden  huts  are 
scattered  up  and  down  even  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  peaks.  Very  soon  we 
heard  the  woodman's  ax,  and  in  another 
direction  the  song  of  the  barkers ;  then, 
almost  suddenly,  we  came  on  a  group  of 
five  or  six  men  down  in  a  dell,  formed  on 
one  side  by  a  great  rock  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
high  ridge  and  a  cluster  of  oak  trees,  of 
which  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  in 
the  forest.  The  men,  who  were  hardy, 
fine-looking  fellows,  were  dressed  in  the 
peculiarly  picturesque  costume  of  Carpa- 
thian mountaineers — a  close-fitting  white 
leather  suit,  a  loose  graceful-looking  short 
brown  cloth  cloak,  round  broad  brimmed 
hat,  and  brown  sandals.  The  long  tan- 
gled locks  of  these  men,  which  descended 
to  their  girdles,  seemed  to  stand  misera- 
bly in  need  of  the  good  offices  of  a  bar- 
ber. 

I  asked  Pan  Nowosielski  if  he  was  not 
of  my  opinion. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  the  services  of  a 
hiurdresser  would  by  no  means  be  appre- 
ciated by  these  primitive  fellows.  I  shall 
give  you  an  apropos  instance.  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  once,  I  dare  say,  en- 
tertained your  views  on  the  subject,  made 
an  excursion  some  short  time  ago  into  the 
Carpathians.  He  wore  his  hair,  as  all  our 
artists  usually  do,  rather  long.  His 
mountain  guide  noticed  it,  and  one 
morning  remarked,  ^  that  to  make  it 
look  so  nice  he  must  brush  it  frequent- 

ly-' 

"  *More  than  once  a  day,'  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"  '  Ah !  how  your  head  must  ach^  {' 
answered  the  other,  with  a  look  of  ddep 
commiseration. 

"  *  Why  ?"  inquired  young  Grzebski, 
in  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  '  Because,  sir,  I,  though  I  only  brush 
mine  thoroughly  once  a  yeaL  for  the 
Easter  holydays,  have  such  paUis  in  my 
head  for  six  months  afterward.'" 

While  listening  to  Pan  Nowosielski's 
amusing  anecdote,  I  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  men.  They  had  fallen  into  a  cir- 
cle, each  of  them  holding  in  his  hand  a 
wooden  shovel,  having  a  handle  three 
yards  long.  From  the  eenter  which  ^^^ 
they  surrounded,  I  could  see  now  and  ^f 
then  flames  bursting  up,  and  licking  the  J  • 
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side  of  a  huge  caldron  which  was  partly 
buried  in  the  earth.  After  a  few  moments 
one  of  them  stooped  and  looked  cunning- 
ly into  the  great  pot,  and  then  every  one 
plunged  in  his  wooden  shovel,  and  began 
to  move  round,  thus  causing  a  rotatory 
motion  to  the  contents  of  the  caldron. 

"  They  are  making  pswidtta,"  observed 
my  friend,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
what  they  were  doing. 

Pswidtta,  as  I  afterward  learned,  is  a 
jam  made  of  Hungarian  plums,  and  al- 
ways manufactured  in  the  way  I  then 
witnessed.  The  plums  are  first  well 
washed  by  laying  them  in  wicker  bas- 
kets placed  in  a  running  stream.  They 
are  then  put  in  caldrons  sunk  in  deep 
holes  made  in  the  ground,  with  sufficient 
space  left  under  them  for  a  good  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  boil,  it  is 
stirred  with  wooden  shovels  until  it  be- 
comes quite  thick.  The  plums  are  so 
ripe  and  so  sweet  that  no  sugar  is  re- 
quired, and  the  sale  for  it  is  very  con- 
siderable, especially  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  during  Advent  and  Lent. 

The  love  of  these  mountaineers  for 
their  twilight  homes  is  astonishing;  they 
seem  never  to  have  a  wish  to  look  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  sky,  to  see  the 
earth  in  the  soft  fresh  beauty  of  spring, 
or  in  the  glow  of  summer  loveliness,  or  in 
the  richer  and  riper  beauty  of  the  au- 
tumn— to  gaze  on  the  lakes  when  a  rose- 
ate calm  rests  on  them,  while  every  ob- 
ject in  remote  perspective  is  bathed  in 
the  intense  azure  which  reminds  one  of 
the  pictures  of  Poussin,  who  transfused 
the  very  hues  of  the  elements  into  the 
background  of  his  wonderful  landscapes. 
Even  those  whose  homes  are  not  under 
the  shadow  of  trees  but  whose  wretch- 
ed wooden  huts  hang  on  the  bare  rugged 
sides  of  the  mountains,  dwell  up  there 
in  the  brown  world  in  a  state  of  con- 
tentment so  perfect,  that  I  know  of  no 
nearer  approach  to  happiness  than  that 
they  enjoy  on  this  side  the  grave,  until 
the  first  keen  blasts  of  winter  come  with 
their  wailing  sounds  through  the  trees, 
and  the  snow  has  appeared  on  the  top- 
most peaks;  then  they  descend  unwill- 
ingly to  the  valley,  from  which  all  beauty 
has  passed  away,  and  hasten  to  the  towns 
and  villages  in  search  of  homes  and  sub- 
sistence during  the  winter. 

The  warning  for  their  migration  is  the 
first  fall  of  snow,  and  this  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  or  near  St.  Martin's  Day,  that 


it  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  saying  : 
"St.  Martin  arrives  on  a  white  horse." 
On  the  same  day  it  is  usual,  at  least 
among  the  agricultural  classes,  to  serve 
a  goose  for  dinner,  and  afterward  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  color  of  the 
breast-bone  relative  to  the  approaching 
season.  When  the  bone  exhibits  a  good 
fair  color,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  predict- 
ed ;  but  if  it  is  dark,  a  long  continuance 
of  frost  may  be  expected.  On  the  eve  of 
St.  Martin's  Day,  the  daughters  and 
maid-servants  of  farmers  pretend  to  de- 
termine, by  the  appearance  of  the  sky, 
the  amount  of  profit  which  they  may  ex- 
pect through  the  winter  from  their  dairy 
and  poultry.  A  clear  blue  vault  affords 
the  pleasant  hope  of  an  abundance  of 
milk  and  butter,  while  a  firmament  span- 
gled with  myriads  of  stars,  indicates  an 
ample  supply  of  eggs.  The  mountaineerp, 
however,  have  neither  herds  nor  fiocks, 
and  consequently  have  no  interest  in,  and 
almost  no  knowledge  of,  the  superstitions 
of  the  people  of  the  plains. 

The  imagination  can  picture  nothing 
more  singular  than  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  families  descending  from  their 
hights,  burthened  with  all  their  worldly 
goods.  The  snow  generally  meets  them 
half-way,  if  it  is  not  already  lying  calm 
and  cold  a  few  inches  in  depth  on  the 
ground  before  they  set  out.  All — men, 
women,  and  children — carry  bundles  or 
packs  suited  to  their  strength  and  size  ; 
but  as  none  of  them  ever  carry  either  bed 
or  bedding,  I  suspect  that,  like  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  the  garments  they  wear  dur- 
ing the  day,  serve  them  for  covering  at 
night. 

Many  of  the  women  have  two,  or  even 
three  little  children  tied  on  their  backs  ; 
others  trip  lightly  under  the  weight  of 

food  sized  panniers  filled  with  stnngs  of 
ried  mushrooms  which  they  hope  to  sell 
to  the  people  in  the  towns ;  boys  are  lad- 
en with  mousetraps,  their  own  manufac- 
ture, or  carry  huge  though  light  piles 
of  kitchen  utensUs  which  they  have 
assisted  in  the  making  of;  while  men 
trudge  along,  having  boxes  strapped  to 
their  backs  resembling  those  of  our  own 
itinerant  tinkers,  only  larger,  and  filled 
with  instruments  necessary  for  mending 
broken  crockery  and  tin-ware,  or  bend 
under  the  weight  of  long  linen  bags 
filled  with  dried  pears  or  plums.  Lo- 
quacious and  happy,  on  they  go  in  a 
straggling  body,  the  crisp  snow  under 
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their  feet  making  melody  to  their  ears, 
and  the  leaden  sky  being  no  more  than 
they  expected.  As  soon  as  they  come 
to  a  village  or  to  the  *^  Przedmiescie " 
(which  simply  means  ^  before  town  ^) 
of  either  Cracow,  Kielce,  or  any  other 
considerable  place,  they  separate,  each 
family  shifting  for  themselves. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we 
reached  the  chateau  of  Count  Zaluzi- 
anski,  where  we  were  received  at  the 
door  by  the  domestic  chaplain.  We 
entered  a  spacious  hall,  literally  crowd- 
ed with  servants,  not  standing  idle,  or 
making  a  display  of  their  usetulness  by 
moving  obsequiously  aside  as  we  passed, 
or  gliding  before  us  to  open  doors,  or 
to  announce  our  presence,  but  absolutely 
flying  from  place  to  place  with  counte- 
nances expressive  of  utter  bewilderment. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  owing  to 
the  amount  of  miscellaneous  duties  im- 
posed on  each,  or  to  household  misman- 
agement, or  to  the  bustle  inseparable 
from  a  marriage,  or  to  all  these  causes 
united,  the  reader  may  decide,  after  I 
shall  have  enumerated  the  usual  number 
of  individuals  forming  the  establishment 
of  people  of  distinction. 

The  domestic  chaplain,  the  family  phy- 
sician, the  tutor  and  governess  I  regard 
as  members  of  the  family,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  exclusive  little  clique,  whose 
wants,  real  or  artificial,  require  the  at- 
tendance of  the  following  individuals  : 
First  the  maitre  d'hotel,  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  whole  house  and  household 
in  general,  and  of  the  numerous  foot- 
men in  particular.  He  receives,  frpm  the 
heads  of  the  family,  all  the  orders  which 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  issue,  and  is 
required  not  only  to  transmit  them  to 
those  who  are  under  him,  but  to  watch 
that  they  are  properly  executed.  When 
visitors  are  expected,  it  is  the  maitre 
d'hotel,  and  not  the  housekeeper,  who 
selects  the  rooms  to  be  appropriated  to 
each,  and  then  makes  out  a  list  for  the 
storekeeper  of  bedding,  and  a  certain 
number  of  towels,  and  toilette -covers, 
with  curtains  and  other  draperies,  suited 
to  the  size  and  decoration  of  the  rooms. 
The  writing-tables  in  the  bedrooms  or 
dressing-rooms  are  always  particularly 
attended  to  in  Poland,  and  these  also 
are  under  the  supenntendence  of  the 
maitre  d'hotel,  who  furnishes  them  lav- 
Ui^J  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  besides  a 


variety  of  pretty  seals,  of  all  which  he 
keeps  a  large  store. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  personage 
is  the  "  credencier,"  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  care  of  the  plate,  china,  and  glass. 
A  novitiate  of  many  years  is  necessary 
to  entitle  a  servant  to  this  post,  ana 
none  are  ever  placed  in  it  whose  future 
may  not  confidently  be  anticipated  from 
the  r^ort  of  the  past.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  credencicr  and  not 
the  cook  who  prepares  breakfast,  and 
who  may  be  seen  at  early  dawn  following 
the  footmen  into  the  breakfast-room,  to 
see  that  the  appointments  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  are  complete,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  forgotten  necessary 
either  as  aliment  or  ornament.  The 
housekeeper  rankii  next ;  she  has  the 
charge  of  the  house-linen,  and  of  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  stores.  The  valets  fol- 
low— my  lord's  valet,  whose  duties  and 
functions  are,  I  suppose,  the  same  all 
over  the  world — and  my  lady's  valet,  to 
whom  Polish  etiquette  assigns  the  exer- 
cise of  various  personal  attentions.  His 
hand  alone  offers  my  lady  her  letters, 
takes  from  her  those  to  be  dispatched, 
dusts  the  bijouterie  of  her  boudoir,  keeps 
her  wriling-table  supplied,  and  arranges 
her  books,  removing  those  to  which  she 
appears  indifferent,  and  replacing  them 
with  others  either  more  popular,  of  later 
date,  or  more  beautifully  bound. 

The  waiting-maids,  and  the  footmen, 
of  whom  there  are  a  perfect  mob,  fill  the 
next  station.  The  head  cook  and  head 
coachman  rank  after  these,  then  the  head 
groom  and  his  staff — the  chambermaids, 
who  have  the  unique  duty  to  perform 
of  ironing  every  morning  all  the  under- 
clothing worn  by  my  lord  and  my  lady 
and  all  their  children  and  guests  on  the 
previous  day — the  laundress  and  her  as- 
sistants— the  cook's  assistants — the  little 
maids  who  wait  on  the  other  maids,  run 
errands,  and  gather  flowers  for  the  va- 
rious rooms — the  postman  —  the  watch- 
man— the  water-carrier,  and  the  man  who 
sweeps  the  corridors,  brings  wood  from 
the  cellar,  and  heats  the  stoves.  Over 
all  these,  ranking  next  to  the  physician,, 
are  the  cashier  and  the  booK- keeper, 
taking  precedence  of  even  the  maitre 
d'hotel.  Many  who  will  read  these 
pages  may  perhaps  conjecture,  that  in. 
this  enumeration  I  have  drawn  on  my 
imagination,  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  error 
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of  ^'  causing  to  appear,"  as  established 
facts,  circumstances  which  have  no  ex- 
istence except  in  my  own  mind.  To 
such,  (if  there  are  any  such,^  I  admit 
that  the  roll  is  not  perfect,  but  its  defects 
are  not  the  result  of  my  inventive  facul- 
ties, but  of  my  bad  memory.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  gardener  and  his  staff — the 
baker  and  his  helpers — ^the  woman  and 
her  assistants  who  mind  the  poultry — 
the  people  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
dairy  —  the  men  who  clean  knives  and 
polish  boots — and  the  throng,  whom  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  I  should  designate,  of 
the  servants  of  the  servants. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  we  were 
met  at  the  hall-door  by  the  chaplain, 
who  politely  remained  with  us  until  our 
portmanteaux  had  been  taken  from  the 
carriage  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  two 
footmen,  who  passed  them  on  to  two 
others,  who  gave  them  to  the  valets 
appointed  to  wait  on  ufi.  These  men, 
with  a  bow  which  reminded  me  of  the 
deferential  French  servants,  passed  on 
before  us,  leading  us  to  our  respective 
apartments.  Some  hours  afler  I  was  in 
the  grand  saloon,  making  one  of  a  bril- 
liant company  assembled  to  witness  the 
next  day's  solemn  event.  A  glance  at 
the  furniture  of  the  gorgeous  room,  and 
the  dresses  of  those  who  occupied  it,  satis- 
fied me  of  the  low  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  state  of  Poland. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  had  each  contributed 
to  create  the  rare  and  tasteful  splendor 
which  surrounded  me — Cracow  nothing. 

In  the  deep  recess  of  a  window,  almost 
concealed  by  a  snowy  alabaster  vase  from 
which  blushing  flowers  diffused  sweetest 
odors,  sat  the  bride,  a  pale,  handsome 
girl,  with  hope  sparkling  m  her  intensely 
blue  eye,  ana  the  most  perfect  calm  rest- 
ing on  her  fair  open  brow.  Several 
young  friends  were  standing  or  sitting 
near  her,  but  her  betrothed  was  at  a 
distance,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
mother's  chair.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  music  was  introduced,  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  national  melodies  of 
Niemcewicz,  the  "Tommy  Moore"  of 
Poland,  shared  the  admiration  of  the 
guests  with  the  ballads  of  Casimir  Brod- 
^ski,  the  warrior-poet,  who,  in  early  life, 
mistaking  his  vocation,  believed  that  the 
trumpet-peal  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  were 
the  only  sounds  to  which  his  heart  could  re- 
spond ;  but,  living  to  discover  his  mistake, 
he  had  the  noble  courage  to  acknowledge 


it,  and  giving  up  the  sword  for  the  pen,  the 
trumpet-blast  for  the  warble  of  the  flute, 
he  has  left  an  undying  reputation  in  his 
sweet  "  village  songs,"  and  the  admirable 
tragedy  of  "  Barbara  Radziwill." 

Tableaux  vivants  succeeded  music,  and 
some  of  the  dazzling  creations  of  Yladis- 
laf  Oseroff  were  represented  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  the  picture  of  the  evening, 
strange  to  say,  was  taken  from  Rileyeff^s 
historical  poem,  JValet/veko^  the  Hetman 
of  the  Ukraine.  In  this  piece  the  gifted 
author  prophesied  his  own  tragical  death 
in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  rebel  hero,  when  admonish- 
ed of  the  danger  of  his  enterprise  by  a 
priest  to  whom  he  confessed  his  intention 
of  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
leading  Uie  people  against  their  Polish 
oppressors : 

''  Midst  the  dread  batUo's  bloody  tide,  there  let 
me  find  a  grave, 

If  but  my  country's  chains  are  rent,  and  free- 
dom glads  the  slave. 

In  the  yawning  trench,  in  the  deadly  breach, 
let  Naley veko  falL 

Let  a  felon's  death  on  the  scaffold  high  pro- 
claim aloud  to  all 

That  a  patriot's  bosom  knows  no  fear,  no  duty 
but  to  die, 

When  his  bleeding  countrv's  cause  is  lost, 
and  crushed  for  liberty. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of 
this  piece,  Rileyeff  was  executed  for  head- 
ing a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  while  many  a  young  brow  which 
I  had  seen  that  evening  flush  with  enthu- 
siasm at  the  mute  delineation  of  the 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  story  of  The 
Hetman  of  the  UTcraine^  before  the  sun 
had  run  another  course,  was  laid  in  the 

'*  sacred  grave 
Of  the  last  few  who,  vainly  brave. 
Die  for  the  land  they  can  not  save." 

• 

There  was  no  dancing,  and  we  sepa- 
rated early.  I  do  not  know  whether  many 
of  the  guests  slept  well  that  night;  I 
only  know  that  I  did  not;  that  I  was 
conscious  of  hearing  all  through  li^ht 
steps  along  the  corridors,  whispering 
voices,  doors  opening  and  closing  stealth- 
ily, and  the  tiuKling  sounds  of  plate  and 
glass  borne  from  the  stores  of  the  cre- 
dencier  and  housekeeper  to  the  dining- 
rooms.  At  length  the  dawn  appeared, 
and  presently  after  it  was  clear  day. 
The  sofl  rosy  morning  light  is  very  brief 
in  Poland.    The  grand  broad  disk  no 
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sooner  appears  above  the  horizon  than 
light  in  its  fullness  and  strength  is  around 
us.  With  the  night  departed  all  neces- 
sity for  hushed  words  and  heedful  move- 
ments. The  tread  of  men  was  heard  in 
the  halls ;  the  voices  of  gentlemen  came 
up  like  rich  music  from  the  lawn,  while 
light,  quick  footsteps  and  soft,  joyous 
tones  were  echoing  from  every  dressing- 
room,  and  passing  continuously  through 
the  corridors. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment while  traversing  the  passages  and 
halls,  on  that  eventful  morning,  which  led 
from  my  dressing-room  to  the  saloon  in 
which  the  sumptuous  breakfast  had  been 
prepared.  When  I  opened  mv  door  I 
stepped  into  a  bower.  Along  the  whole 
length  of  all  the  noble  corridors,  galleries, 
staircases,  and  halls,  there  were  placed,  at 
frequent  intervals,  vases  of  costly  porce- 
lain, urns  of  pure  marble,  baskets  of  deli- 
cate alabaster,  all  of  them  filled  with  or- 
ange blossoms,  roses,  and  other  flowers  of 
rare  beauty  and  perfume.  Over  the  doors 
and  windows  garlands  hung  gracefully 
amidst  the  drapery,  the  pilars  were 
wreathed,  and  even  the  statues  were 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  fanciful  lux- 
ury of  the  occasion,  by  the  delicate  taste 
which  had  strewn  rosebuds  at  their  feet, 
or  placed  pale  blossoms  amongst  their 
marble  wreaths.  Imagine  the  whole 
house,  from  the  cellars  to  the  attics,  thus 
embellished,  as  if  the  earth  had  been  ran- 
sacked to  render  its  floral  splendor  per- 
fect; and  imagine  it  then  peopled  with 
nymphs  in  the  brightest  and  most  fanciful 
of  national  costumes,  and  having  their 
hsur,  ornamented  with  flowers,  falling  in 
masnve  braids  on  their  shoulders.  These 
were  the  servants,  flitting  from  room  to 
room,  assisting  the  ladies  in  their  toilettes, 
or  merely  gratifying  their  own  curiosity, 
being  always  allowed  considerable  liber- 
ties on  the  occasion  of  a  man*iage,  when 
almost  the  only  rule  which  thev  may  not 
transgress  with  impunity  is  that  which 
prescribes  the  national  costume,  and  from 
this  no  one  dares  to  deviate  except  the 
housekeeper  and  ladies'  maids,  who  are 
privileged  to  appear  in  the  grosser  splen- 
dors of  silks  and  velvets,  being  usually 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  poorer 
class  of  the  noblesse. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  carriages 
were  brought  up,  one  after  another,  in 
dashing  style  to  the  door,  rich  white  rib- 
bon streaming  from  the  horses'  heads. 


Every  one  knows  what  the  pleasant  con- 
fusion of  such  a  moment  is  in  Britain,  and 
in  Poland  it  is  in  nothing  different.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  been,  as  is  usu- 
al, at  an  early  mass  in  the  private  chapel, 
at  which  but  a  few  of  the  near  relatives 
had  been  present ;  had  made  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  received  the  communion ; 
they  were  now  to  plight  to  each  other  their 
troth  in  the  parish  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  their  assembled  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. We  drove  off  in  high  spirits,  our 
path  was  strewn  with  flowers  to  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  besides  this,  young  girls 
with  baskets  on  their  arms  were  stationed 
along  the  road,  flinging  handful s  of  roses 
under  the  horses'  feet,  as  the  bride's  car- 
riage rolled  onward. 

On  arriving  at  the  church,  I  was  amazed 
to  see,  that  instead  of  the  bridegroom,  two 
young  unmarried  men  advanced  to  the 
bride's  carriage,  and  assisting  her  to  alight, 
led  her  to  the  altar,  where  the  bridegroom 
and  bridemaids  stood  awaiting  her.  As 
soon  as  the  parties  were  properly  placed, 
the  service  commenced,  and  the  noble  har- 
monies which  had  filled  the  church  died 
away.  The  ceremony  was  simple,  differ- 
ing m  nothing  from  the  usual  form  used 
in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  except 
that,  instead  of  a  plain  gold  circlet  bein^ 
placed  on  the  bride's  finger,  as  a  symbol 
of  eternity,  and  of  the  intention  of  both 
parties  to  keep  forever  the  solemn  cove- 
nant into  which  they  have  entered  before 
God,  and  of  which  it  is  the  pledge,  there 
was  an  exchange  of  rings.  The  priest 
paused  in  the  service  when  he  came  to 
the  words,  "With  this  ring,"  etc.,  and 
then  one  of  the  bridemaids  came  timidly 
and  gracefully  forward,  and  placed  two 
rings  on  the  open  book  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  He  took  them  up,  one  after  an- 
other, in  his  right  hand,  offering  up  sol- 
emn prayers,  and  pronouncing  a  blessing 
over  them.  He  then  gave  the  small  one, 
which  had  engraved  on  it  the  bride- 
groom's name,  Mauritius  Moebnacki, 
and  the  date  of  the  year,  to  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  the  large  one,  having  the 
name  Jahasie  Zalvzianski,  to  the  bride. 
For  one  moment,  while  he  pronounced  a 
few  words  in  a  solemn  tone,  they  retain- 
ed them,  and  then  Jahasie,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  the  bridegroom's,  as  if  to  gather 
strength  and  firmness  for  the  last  solemn 
act,  they  exchanged  them — the  small  one, 
having  his  name,  shone  on  her  finger — 
while  the  larger  ring  encircled  his. 
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Immediately  on  entering  the  ch&teaa 
the  bride's  vail  and  wreath  were  removed 
by  a  married  lady  and  replaced  by  a  cap 
ornamented  with  orange  blossoms,  entire- 
ly concealing  her  beautiful  tresses.  Mean- 
time, the  bridemaids  had  been  flitting 
around  her,  laughing,  whispering,  blush- 
ing. Presently  she  took  the  wreath  which 
one  of  them  had  disengaged  from  her  vail, 
and  flinging  it  amongst  them,  it  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  at 
once  pronounced  the  "  bride  of  the  next 
wedding."  Just  then  several  beautiful 
children  of  about  ten  years,  having  on 
their  arms  small  silver-filasrree  baskets 


filled  with  tiny  bouquets  of  choice  exotics, 
entered  the  saloon,  and,  going  round 
through  the  guests,  presented  one  to 
each,  with  a  gold  pin  to  fasten  it,  having 
a  head  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  each  of 
the  sides  of  which  was  delicately  en- 
graven. 

On  one  side  were  the  initials  of  the 
bride ;  on  the  second,  those  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  on  the  third,  the  day  of  the  week ; 
the  fourth,  the  day  of  the  month ;  flflh, 
the  date  of  the  year ;  sixth,  the  name  of 
the  district  in  which  the  ceremony  had 
been  performed,  of  which  they  are  ever 
after  to  be  preserved  as  mementoes. 
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A  SHORT  time  since  one  of  our  judges 
intimated  that  a  certain  witness,  who  had 
been  detected  in  the  act  of  studying 
JBradshaw  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time, 
was  disqualified  for  giving  evidence,  and 
a  fit  subject  for  a  commission  de  lunatico 
inquirendo.  We  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  difler  from  the  learned  gentleman. 
We  arc  even  ready  to  agree  with  a  face- 
tious friend  who  asserts  that,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  accomplishments  set  forth  in  the 
prospectuses  ot  our  schools,  a  place  might 
be  advantageously  assigned  to  "  the  use 
of  the  globes  and  Bradahaw?'*  At  any 
rate,  if  not  strictly  an  elegant  art,  and  if 
not  quite  so  exacting  a  mental  discipline 
as  algebra,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge  to  render  less  inscru- 
table the  quarter  of  a  million  of  dates, 
blanks,  and  hieroglyphics  that  stud  the 

IMgcs  of  that  volume,  and  thus  to  enable 
Paterfamilias  more  readily  to  ascertain 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  routes  between, 

♦  Jietums  for  the  Year  ending  thirty-fnt  Decem- 
ber^ 1859.  rresented  to  both  HouseB  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  her  Mojeaty.     1861. 

Half'yearlff  Reports  of  London  and  North'  Wett- 
em,  Oreat  Western^  Oreat  Northern^  and  Midland 
Railways.    Submitted  to  Proprietora.     1861. 

Bradshaw's  Ge^ural  Railway  and  Steam  Naviga- 
tu>n  Ouide.    December,  1861. 


we  will  say,  Norwich  and  Shrewsbury, 
Penzance  and  Dundee,  or  Yapton  and 
Bell  Busk. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  since  our 
colossal  railway  system  was  in  its  infancy. 
In  strictness,  it  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a  long  childhood,  and  then  almost  over- 
leaping youth,  to  have  risen  rapidly  to 
maturity.  The  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter line  was  not  opened  till  1830  ;  but  as 
early  as  1813  Sir  Richard  Phillips  had 
watched  a  horse-railway  near  Croydon, 
the  trace  of  which  may  still  be  detected 
by  the  Brighton  Railway  traveler  on  the 
hillside  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

"I  found  delight,"  said  Sir  Richard,  'Mn 
witnessing,  at  Wandsworth,  the  economy  of 
horse-labor  on  the  iron  railway.  Yet  a  heavy 
sigh  escaped  me,  as  I  thought  of  the  inconceiv- 
able millions  of  money  which  had  been  spent 
about  Malta ;  four  or  five  of  which  might  have 
been  the  means  of  extending  double  lines  of 
iron  railway  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Holyhead,  Milford,  Falmouth,  Yarmouth, 
Dover,  and  Portsmouth.  A  reward  of  a  single 
thousand  would  have  supplied  coaches  and 
other  vehicles,  of  various  degrees  of  speed,  with 
the  best  tackle  for  readily  turning  out ;  and  we 
might  ere  this  have  witnessed  our  maU-coaches 
running  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawn 
by  a  single  horse,  or  impelled  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  by  Blenkinsop's  steam-engine.    Such 
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would  have  been  &  Ie<^timate  motive  for  over- 
stepping the  income  of  a  nation ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  so  great  and  useful  a  work  would 
have  afforded  rational  ground  for  public  triumph 
in  general  jubilee.'* 

In  1814  Stephenson's  "Puffing  Billy," 
as  it  was  called,  began  to  runjpn  the  Kil- 
lingworth  Railway ;  the  humole  precur- 
sor of  a  mighty  race  who,  with  ribs  of 
iron,  and  bowels  of  brass  and  fire,  and 
breath  of  steam,  were  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  commercial  and  social  relations 
of  many  a  land.  But  when  the  skill  of 
engineers  had  at  length  overcome  the 
scientific  difficulties  in  the  establishment 
of  railways,  a  new  host  of  enemies  had  to 
be  encountered.  So  intense  was  the  preju- 
dice against  their  introduction,  that  town 
and  country  joined  against  the  invasion. 
Landlords  appealed  to  their  tenants,  and 
servants  and  laborers  armed  themselves 
with  pitchforks  and  guns  to  repel  the  in- 
vading surveyors.  Mr,  George  Stephen- 
son was  threatened  with  the  perils  of  a 
horse-pond.  Prophets  predicted  that  the 
bubble  of  railway-traveling  would  soon 
burst.  Adverse  petitions  were  prepared 
for  presentation  to  Parliament ;  public 
subscriptions  were  opened  to  give  effect 
to  the  opposition.  Newspaper  editors  and 
pamphleteers  ridiculed  the  delusiveness 
of  the  project.  Householders  were  as- 
sured that  their  homes  would  be  hourly 
in  danger  of  beins:  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  Duke  of  Cleveland  opposed  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line  because  it 
would  pass  near  one  of  his  fox  covers. 
Farmers  declared  that  neither  would  hens 
lay,  nor  cows  graze,  and  that  game  would 
fall  dead  to  the  ground  if  they  attempted 
to  fly  over  the  poisoned  breath  exhaled 
by  the  engines.  Poets  indignantly  de- 
manded— 

'*  Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 
From  rash  assault  f  * 

Politicians  declared  that  the  railway  sys- 
tem was  "  a  monopoly  the  most  secure, 
the  roost  lasting,  the  most  injurious  that 
can  be  conceived  to  the  public  good;" 
and  that  directors  were  "  induced  by  no 
motive  to  action  but  their  own  selfishness, 
swayed  by  every  gust  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  and  too  often  as  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  even  their  own  real  interest,  as  they 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  its  advance- 
ment." Medical  men  asserted  that  the 
gloom  and  damp  of  tunnels,  and  the  deaf- 
ening peal,  the  clanking  chains,  and  the 


dismal  glare  of  the  locomotives  would  be 
disastrous  alike  to  body  and  mind.  An 
eminent  parliamentary  lawyer  affirmed 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  start 
a  locomotive  in  a  gale  of  wind, "  either  by 
poking  the  fire,  or  keeping  uj)  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  till  the  Doiler  is  ready  to 
burst."  A  well-known  engineer  depre- 
cated "  the  ridiculous  expectations,  or  ra- 
ther professions,  of  the  enthusiastic  spe- 
culator, that  we  shall  see  engines  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen, 
or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothing  could 
do  more  harm  toward  their  general  adop- 
tion and  improvement  than  the  promul- 
gation of  such  nonsense."  And  The 
Quarterly  Review  exclaimed  :  "  What 
can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous than  the  prospect  held  out  of  loco- 
motives traveling  twice  as  fast  as  stage- 
coaches !  We  should  as  soon  expect  the 
people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congrove's 
ricochet  rockets  as  trust  oureelves  to  the 
mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a 
rate." 

A  few  short  years,  and  all  was  changed. 
Opposition  was  silenced,  perseverance 
was  rewarded,  and  the  highest  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  railways 
were  more  than  realized ;  and  though  a 
network  of  lines  has  now  spread  over  the 
land,  new  ones  are  constantly  being  pro- 
jected ;  and  the  influences  they  exercise, 
the  capital  they  absorb,  the  authority 
they  exert,  and  the  army  they  employ, 
are  ever  increasing.  Six  years  ago, 
£286,000,000  had  been  devoted  to  railway 
construction;  and  each  succeeding  year 
has  added  some  £10,000,000  to  that 
amount.  No  less  than  £200,000,000  have 
been  expended  by  some  twelve  compa- 
nies ;  their  lines  radiate  in  all  directions 
over  the  land,  and  their  managers  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  a  gigantic  monopoly 
over  trade,  commerce,  and  social  life.  So 
vast  an  agency  may  well  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  all  thoughtful  men ;  and  the 
recent  publication  of  the  half-yearly  re- 
ports of  the  different  railway  companies, 
and  the  more  recent  issue  of  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  furnish  us  with  some 
interesting  data  to  which  wo  may  now 
advert. 

In  illustration  of  the  colossal  nature  of 
these  undertakings,  we  may  refer  to  the 
London  and  North  -  Western  Railway. 
At  one  time  it  consisted  of  only  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham,  Grand  Junctioui 
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and  Manchester  and  Liverpool  lines ;  but 
now,  with  its  tiibutarics,  it  extends  from 
London  to  Carlisle,  and  from  Peterbo- 
rough and  Leeds  in  the  east,  to  Holyhead 
in  the  west.  Its  Board  rules  over  more 
than  1000  miles  of  railway,  and  marshals 
an  army  of  nearly  20,000  servants.  On 
its  construction  more  than  £36,000,000 
have  been  expended.  Some  of  its  items 
of  revenue  for  the  half-year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  1861,  were  as  follows: 

£825,405 
71,670 
24,286 
66,708 

1,196,896 
57,645 


Passengers,   . 

Parcels, 

Horses,  carriages,  and  dogi^ 

liails,    .... 

Merchandise  and  minerals, 

Live  stock,     . 


besides  dividends  received  from  various 
lines  with  which  the  North- Westein  has 
working  and  other  agreements,  ^f  With 
o^er  items,  and  some  deductions,  there 
is  a  total  of  gross  receipts  for  the  hal^ 
year  of  £2,179,494,  or  nearly  £84,000  a 
week,  or  £12,000  a  day,  or  £500  every 
hour,  both  day  and  night.  The  law  ex- 
penses of  this  company  amount  to  some- 
thing like  £1000  a  week.  Its  return  of 
working  stock  is  as  follows : 

Locomotive  engines,  (passenger  and  goods,)  926 
Tenders, 917 

Coaching : 

First-class,  mails,  and  composite,         .  779 

Second-class, 655 

Third-class, 476 

Traveling   Post -Offices   and    Post -Office 

tenders, 48 

Horse-hozes, 338 

Carriage-trucks, 272 

Guards'  hresUc,  and  parcel-vans,    .        .  335 

Parcel-carts,  etc., 34 

Merchandise — 

Wagons, 14,803 

Cattle- wagons, 1417 

Sheep-vans, 295 

Coke-wagons, 1491 

Carts  and  carries,         ....  166 

Sheets, 11,314 

Horses, 416 

The  new  state  carriage  cost  £3000 ;  and 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  increased 
traffic  of  the  International  Exhibition 
next  year,  the  company  has  ordered 
£100,000  worth  of  new  engines  and  car- 
riages. 

Of  course  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected  that,  with  the  extension  of  the 
line  over  less  populous  and  wealthy  dis- 
tricts, the  original  value  of  shares  and 
dividends  could  be  maintained.    The  traf- 


fic on  a  cross-country  road  can  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  turnpike,  and  the  shares 
of  the  Londod  and  North-Western  have 
fallen  as  the  area  of  the  railway  increased, 
from  £240  per  £100  share,  to  92  or  93, 
and  tne  dividend  has  receded  from  10 
per  cent  W^i.  The  present  depresAn 
IS,  howev9^  partially  the  result  nf  nnjpnl 
causes.  ^ 

Turning  from  the  London  and  North- 
western line  to  the  railways  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  generally,  we  find  that 
down  to  the  close  of  1860  there  had  been 
raised  for  railway  construction  no  less  than 
£348,130,127.     Of  this  amount 

£190,791,067  was  in  ordinary  shares, 
67^873.840  in  preference  shares, 
7,576,874  in  debenture  stock, 
81,888,546  in  loans. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  write  these  fig- 
ures than  to  realize  their  vast  meaning. 
The  total  is  iHifflj  half  the  amount  of  the 
National  Debt.  It  is  nearly  five  times 
Xhe  amount  of  the  annual  rent-roll  of  all 
the  real  property  in  Great  Britain. 

Other  statistics  of  railway  constructioa 
are  on  the  same  colossal  scale.  From  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  recently  issued,  it 
appears  that  the  length  of  double  Une 
open  in  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  1 860 
was  6690  miles ;  of  single  line,  3743 ; 
total,  10,433.  This  gives  altogether  some 
17,000  miles  of  rsdlway  ;  and  to  this  must 
be  added  one  third  more  for  sidings,  bring- 
ing up  the  total  to  more  than  22,000  miles 
of  line  actuallv  in  operation.  All  this  has 
been  the  work  of  thirty  years,  and  makes 
an  average  of  733  miles  a  year.  But  be- 
fore these  rails  could  be  laid  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  must  be  completed.  Six 
years  ago  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  stated, 
that  there  were  then  nearly  70  miles  of 
railway  tunnels,  25,000  bridges,  besides 
numerous  viaducts,  one  of  which,  at  Lon- 
don, extended  for  nearly  eleven  miles. 
The  earthworks  alone  average  70,000  cu- 
bic yards  a  mile,  which  Mr.  Stephenson  es- 
timated would  amount  to  550,000,000  cu- 
bic yards ;  and  which,  reared  in  the  foim  of 
a  pyramid,  would  dwarf  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral into  the  merest  pigmy,  since  it  would 
be  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  hight — a  mountain  of  earth  which 
would  scarcely  find  room  for  its  base  in 
Saint  James's  Park,  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Buckingham  Palace.  And 
since  this  computation  was  made,  the 
amount  of  railway  constructed  has  been 
increased  more  than  a  third. 
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We  have  seen  that  there  are  some  22,000 
miles  of  single  line  in  existence,  or  44,000 
miles  of  single  rail.  These  rails  would  re- 
quire no  less  than  2,765,500  tons  of  iron ; 
would  rest  on  60,000,000  iron  chairs, 
weighing  some  900,000  tons ;  and  would 
consume  more  than  3,660,000  tons  of  iron 
for  the  permanent  way.  Nor  4k  this  all. 
There  is  a  constant  waste  of  iron,  hy  wear 
and  tear,  oxidation,  and  loss  in  remanufac- 
ture,  which  must  be  supplied.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  in  passing  over  sixty  miles 
an  engine  abrades  from  the  rails  2*2  pounds, 
each  empty  carriage  or  wagon  four  ounces 
and  a  hdf,  and  each  ton  of  load  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  that  ordinary  rails  will  be 
worn  out  by  the  transit  of  some  360,000 
trains ;  and  that  they  would  be  servicea- 
ble, for  instance,  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  line  for  twenty  years. 
The  total  wear  from  all  causes  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  half  a  pound  a  yard  an- 
nually ;  it  requires  about  24,000  tons  to 
be  every  year  replaced,  and  240,000  every 
year  to  be  rolled  again.  Other  parts  of 
the  "permanent"  way  are,  of  course, 
eaually  perishable.  The  rails  are  support- 
ea  by  some  30,000,000  timber  sleepers, 
which  must  be  renewed  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  2,400,000  a  year;  to  provide 
which  360,000  trees  must  be  felled,  each 
yielding  six  sleepers,  and  occupying  6000 
acres  of  land  on  which  to  grow. 

But  when  the  line  is  completed,  the 
rolling  stock  has  to  be  supplied  ;  and  the 
10,433  miles  of  railway  opened  at  the  close 
of  1860,  had  no  fewer  than  5801  locomo- 
tives, or  more  than  one  for  every  two 
miles  of  line.  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  these  are  expensive  structures ;  the 
first  engine,  costing  £550,  of  five  or  six 
tons'  weight,  and  running  on  four  wheels, 
has  been  gradually  superseded  by  loco- 
motives ofsplendid  power,  some  of  which 
cost  £3000  each,  can  draw  thirty  pas- 
senger-carriages, weighing  five  tons  and 
a  half  each,  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  or 
five  hundred  tons  of  goods  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Thus,  the  larger  engines 
on  the  Great  Western,  of  which  the 
"Lord  of  the  Isles"  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type,  can  take  a  passenger  train 
of  a  bnndred  and  twenty  tons  at  an 
average  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour; 
its  evaporation  is  equal  to  1000  horse- 
power, and  its  weight  is  thirty -five  tons. 
The  "Liverpool,"  belonging  to  the  North- 
Western,  ^ves  an  evaporation,  when  at 
fall  work,  equal  to   1140  horse -power. 


Before  stalling,  such  an  engine  is  sup- 
plied with  a  ton  of  coals  and  from  1100 
to  1500  gallons  of  water  for  the  journey. 
Every  engine  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
5416  parts,  and  must  ^*be  put  together 
as  carefully  as  a  watch,"  since  the  failure 
of  a  screw,  or  the  bending  of  a  rod,  may 
bring  destruction,  not  only  upon  the 
beautiful  and  costly  mechanism,  but  on 
the  property  and  lives  of  the  passengers. 
The  momentum  of  a  train  at  a  high 
velocity  is  immense.  To  accomplish  a 
speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  a  space 
has  to  bo  traversed  of  about  105  feet 
per  second  ;  that  is  to  say,  thirty -five 
yards  must  be  passed  between  the  tick- 
ings of  the  clock.  If  two  trains  crossed 
one  another,  each  at  this  rate,  and  one 
of  them  be  seventy  yards  long,  it  would 
fiash  by  the  other  in  a  single  second. 
Now,  as  the  flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  with 
a  range  of  6700  feet,  occupies  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  a  minute,  or  300  miles  an  hour,  it 
follows  that  a  railway  train  moving  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour  has  one  sixth  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball.  But  the  ball 
weighs,  perhaps,  only  thirty-two  pounds, 
while  the  engine  and  train  weigh  pro- 
bably 100  tons;  so  that  the  momentum 
of  the  train  would  equal  that  of  an  iron 
ball,  weighing  twenty  tons,  fired  from  a 
piece  of  artillery!  If  an  engine  could 
walk  through  the  fourteen-inch  wall  of 
the  Camden  engine-house,  without  having 
a  dozen  yards  on  which  to  get  up  its 
speed  ;  if  in  an  ordinary  accident  hap- 

Eening  to  a  luggage-train  near  Lough- 
orough,  the  wagons  mounted  one  upon 
another,  till  the  uppermost  was  forty 
feet  above  the  rails ;  what  is  the  momen- 
tum of  an  express  train,  as  it  rushes  at 
full  speed,  through  a  roadside  station, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  ;  and 
what  would  be  its  destructive  power,  if 
it  were  to  dash  unrestrained  upon  some 
interposing  body,  it  is  feai-ful  to  imagine. 
The  ordinary  cost  of  a  narrow-gauge 
engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  sixteen  inches 
diameter,  is  rather  more  than  £2000  ; 
and  of  an  eighteen-inch,  £2500.  If  we 
take  the  average  to  be  £2200  each,  then 
the  outlay  on  5801  engines  is  more  than 
£12,'700,000;  while  if  they  were  formed 
into  a  train,  it  would  reach  from  London 
to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  fifty-one  miles. 
Every  minute  of  time  throughout  the 
year  four  or  five  tons  of  fuel  are  flashing 
some  twenty  or  tive-and-twenty  tons  of 
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water  into  steam,  and  are  thus  supplying 
the  motive  energy  of  these  legions  of 
iron  steeds.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  re- 
marks that  the  water  thus  turned  into 
steam  would  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
each  day  to  the  entire  population  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  fuel  employed  is  almost 
equal  to  the  amount  of  coal  exported 
four  years  a^o  from  Great  Britain  to 
foreign  countries,  and  more  than  half  the 
whole  consumption  of  the  metropolis. 
Some  economy  has,  however,  lately  been 
introduced  by  the  general  burning  of  coal 
instead  of  coke — the  locomotives  being, 
by  courtesy,  supposed  to  be  furnished 
with  smoke-consuniing  furnaces. 

Besides  engines,  there  are  also  15,076  pas- 
senger-carriages, and  180,674  wagons  for 
goods  traffic.  A  first-class  carnage  costs 
some  £380  ;  a  second-class,  £260 ;  other 
passenger-carriages,  about  £100;  horse- 
Dozes,  about  £160.  If  we  average  pas- 
senger and  goods'  vehicles  at  £100  each, 
their  cost  amounts  to  nearly  £20,000,000. 
If  a  train  were  made  of  the  passenger-car- 
riages on  our  various  railroads,  it  would 
extend  from  London  to  Huntingdon  or 
Oxford  ;  if  of  goods  -  wagons,  it  would 
i^ach  from  London  beyond  Perth ;  while 
a  train  made  of  engines,  carriages,  and 
goods-trucks,  would  occupy  the  whole 
down-line  from  Brighton  to  Aberdeen, 
more  than  600  miles.  Upward  of  10,000 
trains  run  every  day ;  which  is  an  average 
of  more  than  seven  starting  every  minute 
of  the  fourand-t  wen ty  hours.  Altogether 
nearly  4,000,000  trains  ran  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  Compared  with  the  year 
previous,  the  passengers  were  more  nu- 
merous by  nearly  14,000,000,  the  minerals 
by  8,600,000  tons,  the  distance  traveled 
by  trains  by  nearly  9,000,000  miles,  and 
431  miles  of  additional  i-ailway  were  open- 
ed. The  number  of  passengers  was  as 
follows : 

20,625,851  first-class, 
49,041,814  second-class, 
98,768,013  third  class  and  parliamentary; 

163,435,678  total. 

Besides  these,  nearly  50,000  holders  of 
season  and  periodical  tickets  made  very 
numerous  journeys ;  a  large  proportion, 
doubtless,  traveling  twice  almost  every  day 
in  the  week.  These  totals  will  show  that 
an  average  of  some  six  journeys  in  the 
year  have  been  made  by  every  individual 
in  the  kingdom.     The  trains,  passengers, 


and  goods  traveled  more  than  100,000,000 
miles,  which  is  further  than  4000  times 
round  the  world;  and  to  accomplish  which 
more  than  three  miles  of  railway  must 
be  covered  by  trains  during  every  second 
of  time  throughout  the  year.  More  than 
260.000  excursions  were  made  bv  horses, 
and  350,(100  by  dogs ;  and  for  the  latter 
some  £20,000  were  received.  Twelve  mil- 
lions of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  made  rail- 
\vay  journeys,  and  90,000,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise and  minerals  were  conveyed  ; 
of  this  amount,  the  minerals  were  doable 
the  quantity  of  general  merchandise,  and 
they  were  carried  at  about  a  quarter  of 
the  cost.    The  total  receipts  were : 

£3,170,935  for  first-class  passengers, 
3,944,713  for  second-class      " 
4,162,487  for  third-class  and  parliamentary, 
272,807  for  holders  of  season  and  period- 
ical tickets, 


£11,550,942 

1,008,892  for  excess  luggage,  parcels,  car- 
riages, horses,  dogs,  etc., 
525,922  for  mails. 


£13,085,756  for  passengers. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  third-class  passengers  ride  in  car- 
riages ingeniously  contrived  to  be  uncom- 
fortable, and  in  trains  studiously  arranged 
to  start  at  inconvenient  hours,  and  to 
travel  slowly,  they  are  the  most  important 
of  the  patrons  of  railways,  whether  we 
regard  their  numbers  or  their  payment. 
Thus  Parliament  has  compelled  the  com- 
panies to  adopt  a  measure  by  which  their 
own  interests  are  advanced,  and  some  ac- 
commodation— if  such  a  term  may  be  em- 
ployed— is  provided  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community. 

The  total  traffic  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  last  year  were  £28,000,000  sterling, 
being  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  above 
the  preceding  year. 

From  this  enormous  revenue  serious 
items  of  expenditure  have  to  be  deducted 
before  we  arrive  at  the  balance  available 
as  profit  for  shareholders.  The  amount 
of  working  expenses  varies  on  different 
lines.  The  Midland  Company  expends 
only  41  per  cent  of  their  receipts ;  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  42  per  cent ; 
the  West-Midland,  46  per  cent ;  and  the 
Great  Northeni,  65  to  66  per  cent.  The 
average  working  expenditure  on  all  the 
lines  amounted  last  year  to  £13,187,368, 
or  47  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  omitting 
only  three  small  lines  of  little  importance. 
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Of  this  expenditure— 

£2,437,362  was  for  permanent  way, 
3,801,282  for  locomotive  power, 
1,118,784  for  renewals  of  carriages  and 

wagons, 
8,699,708  for  traffic  charges, 
517,365  for  rates  and  taxes, 
363,174  for  government  duty, 
181,170  for  compensation   for  accidents 
and  losses, 
1,068,521  miscellaneous. 


£13,187,366 

But  while  the  railway  companies  have 
had  intrusted  to  them  enormous  powers, 
and  while  they  render  inestimable  ser- 
vices, it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  invested  with  a  coiTelative  responsi- 
bility, and  must  be  regulated  by  corre- 
sponding checks  and  limitations.    When 
a  traveler,  who  is  hurrying  across  the 
country,  finds  he  has  to  wait  five  or  six 
hours  at  a  junction,  because  the  train  by 
which  he  expected  to  proceed  has  been 
designedly  dispatched  just  before  he  ar- 
rived, it  is  small  comfort  to  him  to  be 
informed  by  sympathizing  subordinates, 
that  the  directors  of  the  two  companies 
have  recently  had  some  "  unpleasantness," 
and  that  this  is  their  method  of  expressing 
their  displacency.    When  a  hamper  of 
provisions,  or  a  barrel  of  oysters,  comes 
from  a  friend  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  ofl^ 
after  being  a  week  on  the  journey,  and  is 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  moldiness  or 
putridity,  it  is  poor  consolation  to  the  in- 
dignant recipient  to  be  assured  by  some 
energetic  trafiic  manager,  that  he  can  not 
possibly  guarantee  any  more  expeditious 
delivery.    When  a  signal  distance  goes 
out,  and  an  express  dashes  into  a  cattle- 
train,  which  is  shunting  into  a  siding, 
and  a  number  of  fellow-creatures  are  hur- 
ried, without  a  moment's  warning,  into 
eternity,  it  seems  rather  a  mockery  than 
a  satisfaction,  to  the  bereaved  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  travelers  in  general,  to  be  told, 
that  oil-lamps  taill  sometimes  go  out  in 
frosty  nights.    When  one  train  is  dis- 
patched only  five  minutes  ahead  of  an- 
other, and,  being  a  little  delayed  by  the 
slipperiness  of  the  rails,  is  overtaken  and 
run  into  by  the  second  train  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  terminus,  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  informed  that  there  were  only  a  few 
*•  eontnsed  knees,"  and  "  cut  faces,"  and 
other  **  injuries  of  a  superficial  character," 
as  the  result.    When  a  signalman  is  de- 
tained at  his  work  some  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  seven  days  a  week,  and  the  mo- 


notony of  duty  is  diversified  only  by  pe- 
riodically keeping  him  twenty-four  hours 
consecutively  at  his  post,  and  when,  on 
an  emergency,  his  presence  of  mind  for- 
sakes him,  and  some  five-and-twenty  pas- 
sengers are  killed,  and  three  times  as 
many  are  wounded,  it  is  small  comfort  for 
the  coroner's  jury  to  find  a  verdict,  how- 
ever terrible,  against  the  company.  When 
the  iron  roads  that  connect  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  are  so  over-loaded  that 
the  station-masters  actually  refuse  to  re- 
ceive another  package,  however  urgent 
the  necessity  for  its  dispatch,  people  with 
only  plain  common-sense  to  guide  them 
will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  soUie  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  made. 

Nor  are  these  instances  merely  hypo- 
thetical;  they  are  all  actual.      To  say 
nothing  of  lesser  annoyances  constantly 
arising  in  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  by  the  mal-adjustment  of  branch 
and  cross-country  trains,  the  public  are 
ever  and  anon  alarmed  with  tidings  of 
accidents  of  a  distressing  and  disastrous 
nature.     Of  course  we  admit  a  distinction 
between  those  that  arise  from  carelessness 
and  those  which  are  occasioned  by  un- 
foreseen contingencies.      But  we  leam 
that  an  effort  is  about  to  be  made  by  the 
railway  companies  to  avert  from  them- 
selves the  measure  of  responsibility  by 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  checked  ; 
that  a  "case"  is  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  it  is  to  be  proposed  that 
the  example  of  the  United  States  should 
be  followed,  in  which  the  value  of  any 
human  life  is  estimated  at  1250  dollars; 
and   that,  however  guilty  may  be  the 
folly  of  the  company,  juries  are  to  be 
limited  in  the  amount  of  the  damages 
they  award  by  some  low  pecuniary  esti- 
mate of  the  life  that  has  been  needlessly 
sacrificed.     We  trust  that  Parliament  will 
not  forget  that  railways  have  their  duties 
as  well  as  their  rights,  and  that  the  only 
check  that  the  public  exercises  over  rail- 
way administration  is  through  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries. 

Nor  is  there  any  immediate  probability 
of  the  cessation  of  railwav  extension.  A 
glance  at  Bradshaw^s  railway  map  will 
show  th^  new  lines  that  are  being  con- 
structed. Fresh  powers  have  since  been 
obtained  from  Parliament;  and  while  wo 
write,  the  advertising  columns  of  the  pa- 
pers are  occupied  with  notices  of  175  new 
railways  bills  which  will  be  introduced 
during  the  next  session.   One  of  the  most 
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novel  of  these  is  for  a  Hoc  exclusively  in- 
tended to  connect  the  northern  coal-nelds 
with  London,  running  along  an  almost 
dead  level  from  Darlington,  and  joining 
the  Eastern  Counties  near  March.  But 
perhaps  no  railway  extensions  are  more 
needed  than  those  of  the  metropolis,  and 
which  are  being  pressed  forward  with  un- 
exampled rapidity  in  anticipation  of  the 
extraordinary  traffic  of  the  present  year. 
To  relieve  the  undue  and  increasing  press- 
ure of  its  streets,  to  draw  the  existing 
suburbs  closer  to  the  city,  and  to  change 
the  neighboring  counties  into  the  environs 
of  London,  wiU  be  to  effect  a  great  and 
useful  change.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  lines  will  doubtless  be  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  Subterranean 
line.  This  scheme  presented  unusual  dif- 
ficulties of  construction.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  delve  beneath  the  thorough- 
fares and  bouses,  and  among  a  labyrinth 
of  gas-mains,  water-pipes,  and  sewers,  to 
erect  a  spacious,  well-lishted  and  venti- 
lated subterranean  way.  Many  conflicting 
vested  interests  had  also  to  be  adjusted ; 
vestries,  boards,  and  companies  to  be  ap- 
peased ;  the  Board  of  Works  to  be  pro- 
pitiated. But  by  the  first  of  May  next. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed, 
extending  from  the  Great  Western  ter- 
minus at  Paddington,  having  excellent 
working  junctions  with  the  North-West- 
ern  at  Eustqn,  and  the  Great  Northern 
at  King's  Cross,  to  the  Victoria  station — 
as  it  is  to  be  called — ^near  Holborn.  Here 
the  line  is  to  have  two  branches,  one  inter- 
secting Skinner  street,  and  meeting  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  which  is  to 
cross  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars.  The  oth- 
er branch  is  to  run  north  of  Smithfield 
into  Finsbury  Circus,  whence  doubtless 
various  extensions  wiU  be  made.  Nearly 
half  the  line  will  be  above  ground ;  and 
the  tunneling  works  are  admirably  con- 
structed to  bear  the  superincumbent 
pressure.  The  lines  are  laid  for  both 
broad  and  narrow  -  gauge,  and  engines 
have  been  built  to  consume  their  own 
steam  and  smoke,  and  leave  the  air  of  the 
tunnels  un contaminated  and  transparent. 
We  are  assured  that  a  single  trip  will 
disarm  the  most  fastidious  of  any  pre- 
judice they  may  cherish  against  subter- 
ranean railways  in  London;  while  the 
facilities  they  will  afford  for  traveling  in 
and  through  the  metropolis  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value.  Passengers  from  the 
north  will  be  able  to  book  ^'  through  "  to 


Dover  or  Southampton ;  suburban  resi- 
dents may  be  set  down  at  their  office- 
doors  ;  time,  cost,  and  irritation  will  be 
avoided.  Other  lines  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, which  will  meander  among  the 
lonely  hills  and  dales  of  the  Principality, 
linking  together  its  mineral  districts  with 
the  port  of  Liverpool  and  the  manufactor- 
ies of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  sup- 
plying both  with  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  intermediate  regions. 

The  creation  of  the  railway  system  has 
produced  many  a  silent  revolution  in  the 
trade  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
Towns  have  risen  into  existence  or  have 
stagnated  and  dwindled,  as  they  heard  or 
failed  to  hear  the  weird  voice  of  the  loco- 
motive. The  London  and  Birmingham 
line  would  have  passed  through  North- 
ampton ;  but  so  powerful  an  opposition 
was  raised  to  the  daring  intrusion  on  the 
sylvan  solitudes  of  that  boot  and  shoe- 
making  town,  that  the  projectors  were 
compelled  to  distort  the  line  so  as  to  pass 
by  way  of  Blisworth,  at  an  additional  and 
unnecessary  cost  of  £600,000,  and  to  pen- 
etrate the  Kilsby  ridge  by  a  tunnel  2400 
yards  in  length,  160  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  mere  brick- work  of  which  required 
36,000,000  bricks — enough  to  make  afoot- 
path  a  yard  wide  from  London  to  Aber- 
deen. The  people  at  Northampton  re- 
pented their  decision  when  too  late.  In- 
stead of  being  the  chief  intermediate  sta- 
tion between  London  and  Birmingham, 
they  have  had  to  solace  themselves  with 
a  branch  and  some  subordinate  extensions ; 
and  the  great  engineering  establishment 
of  the  southern  division  of  the  North- 
western has  been  built  at  Wolverton, 
instead  of  Northampton.  Other  towns 
showed  as  little  foresight.  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford would  not  allow  the  Great  Western 
bill  to  pass  \vithout  the  insertion  of  spe- 
cial clauses  to  prohibit  the  formation  of 
any  station  at  Slough,  or  any  branch  to 
Oxford;  and  when  the  directors  subse- 
quently ventured  merely  to  stop  their 
trains  to  take  up  and  set  down  pas- 
sengers, proceedings  were  commenced 
against  them  in  Chancery  by  the  author- 
ities at  those  seats  of  learning,  and  they 
were  interdicted  from  even  making  a 
pause.  Both  these  town  have  since 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  branch  lines, 
though  of  course  they  have  to  endure  the 
inconveniences  of  their  subordination. 
The  same  spirit  was  manifested  else- 
where.   When  it  was  contemplated  to 
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carry  a  line  across  Kent  and  through  the  ' 
coonty-town  of  Maidstone,  a  public 
meeting  unanimously  resented  the  prop- 
osition, and  the  railway  had  to  be  made 
at  a  distance.  Subsequently  the  towns- 
people grew  clamorous  for  a  branch ;  and 
when  that  was  completed,  they  complain- 
ed that  the  route  to  the  metropolis  was 
circuitous.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
towns  have  been  the  creation  of  railways. 
Crewe,  with  a  population  of  some  10,000 
sonls,  and  Wolverton,  have  been  built  by 
the  North-Western ;  and  Swindon,  with 
its  2000  or  3000  artisans,  has  been  origin- 
ated by  the  Great  Western.  More  than 
100,000  men  are  computed  to  be  in  the 
employ  of  the  various  railway  companies, 
representing  a  population  of  600,000  souls. 
Many  other  changes  have  also  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  extension  of  railways  and 
the  competition  between  companies.  Some 
towns,  for  instance,  being  left  without  rail- 
way accommodation,  the  tide  of  trade 
flowed  into  other  channels;  while  the 
opening  of  new  lines  has  restored  them 
to  more  than   their  former  importance. 


of  the  most  in:iccessible  of  towns,  for  it 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  branch  from 
the  South-Western,  at  Bishopstoke,  and 
was  connected  with  the  south,  north,  and 
west  only  by  second  rate  coaches ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  direct  Londt>n  and  Exeter 
line,  from  Basingstoke,  through  Salisbury 
and  Sherborne,  and  of  branches  from  the 
Great  Western  at  Bath  and  Chippenham, 
have  conferred  upon  it  special  advantages 
both  for  passenger  traffic  and  trade,  and 
the  town  has  felt  a  fresh  impulse  of  pros- 
perity. As  an  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  competition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  third-class  passenger  may  now  travel 
for  a  penny  a  mile  from  London  to  Exeter 
by  the  eleven  o'clock  morning  train,  which 
is  one  of  the  fastest  trains  on  the  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Midland  Railway, 
having  little  competition,  often  charges 
almost  as  much  for  second  -  class  fare  as 
North  -  Western  and  other  railways  re- 
qnire  for  first  class,  and  nearly  all  its  trains 
stop  at  nearly  all  the  stations.  Thus, 
the  quickest  train  between  towns  so  im- 
portant as  Derby  and  Lincoln,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles,  occupies  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  Another  illustration  of 
the  cbanj^es  in  the  accossibility  of  towns 
is  supplied  by  Market  ITurborough.  For 
some  years  it  lay  out  of  the  route  of  any 
railway,  and  for  several  more  it  could  be 
VOU  LVL— NO.  1 


reached  only  by  the  Rugby  and  Stamford 
branch ;  but  lately  another  branch  has  been 
opened  to  Northampton,  and  the  Midland 
Company  has  also  completed  a  direct  line 
from  Leicester  through  Harborough  to 
Hitchiu.  By  these  means  the  633  miles 
of  the  Midland  railway  are  brought  within 
thirty- two  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and 
that  company  has  now  to  pay  a  toll  to 
the  Great  Northern  only  from  Hitchin 
to  L  »ndon,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  from 
Rugby  to  London. 

The  changes,  however  beneficent  and 
mighty  which  railways  have  produced, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  gradual  and 
silent.  They  have  not  come  with  obser- 
vation. That  a  merchant  may  take  tea 
in  London,  and  without  any  special  effort, 
inconvenience,  or  cost,  sup  in  Liverpool ; 
and  that  another  may  reside  at  Brighton, 
and  occupy  little  more  time  to  reach  his 
office  in  the  city  than  his  clerk  takes  to 
walk  from  Camber  well ;  these  are  doubt- 
less great  achievements  of  science  and 
art.  But  incomparably  greater  than  any 
merely  isolated  triumph^  over  space  or 


Thus,  Salisbury  was  for  several  years  one  "iime  is  the  swift  and  constant  intercourse 


of  mind  with  mind  and  nation  with  nation, 
and  the  facile  interchange  of  the  produc- 
tions'of  the  loom  and  the  soil,  the  water 
and  the  mine,  the  province  and  the  clime, 
by  which  man  is  comforted  and  enriched. 
The  journeys  performed  throughout  the 
kingaom  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  10,000,000  a  year  ;  the  number 
has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years ;  and 
whereas  in  1851  the  various  railways 
could  bring  to  and  take  away  from  the 
metropolis  only  40,000  persons  a  day,  they 
can  now  bring  140,000  I 

Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
results  of  these  new  means  of  locomotion, 
that,  instead  of  destroying,  they  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  some  that  were 
formerly  in  use.  Even  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  our  postal  system  are 
mainly  attributable  to  the  facilities  afford- 
ed by  railways.  It  is  easy  to  put  on  six  or 
eight  additional  vans  to  the  Friday  night 
mail  of  the  North-Western;  but  if  we 
were  still  dependent  on  coaches,  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson  assures  us,  that  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  would  have  been  needed 
six  years  ago  to  carry  on  the  postal  service 
between  London  and  Birmingham  alone. 
The  country  may  now  be  traversed  iu 
every  direction  in  a  few  hours,  so  that 
its  extremities  are  as  accessible  to  the 
metropolis  as  its  suburbs  were  two  huu- 
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dred  years  ago.  We  enjoy  the  compact- 
ness of  a  city  with  the  space  and  resources 
of  an  empire.  Nineveh  was  a  city  of 
three  days'  journey — Great  Britain  can 
be  nearly  spanned  in  one.  For  questions 
of  distance  Cbe  country  is  almost  as  avail- 
able as  if  it  were  only  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  One  circumvallation  includes  all 
our  cities.  ^^A  hundred  opposite  ports 
are  blended  into  one  Piraeus,  and  to  every 
point  •  of  the  compass  diverge  the  ofl-tra- 
versed  long  walls  that  unite  them  with  our 
enprded  Acropolis." 

Thus  the  benefits  of  railways  are  ex- 
tending far  and  wide,  and  we  ti*ust  will 
extend;  drawing  together  the  bands  of 
empire  and  the  family  of  man.  The 
schemes  that  were  suggested  a  few  years 
since  in  derision  are  now  being  executed. 
A  submarine  railway  between  England 
and  France  is  seriously  contemplated. 
£urope  is  uniting  its  great  cities  and 
ports  by  links  of  iron.  India  is  enjoying 
facilities  by  which  herself  and  the  world 
will  be  enriched.     We  already  hear  of  a 


^^  deviation  "  to  Ephesus ;  we  may  before 
long  hear  of  a  station  at  Antiod),  or  of 
a  Jerusalem  junction.  The  physician 
will  soon  be  ordering  bis  patient  a  change 
of  air  in  the  ancient  garden  of  Eden,  or 
a  fishing-trip  to  the  Euphrates.  An  ac- 
quaintance may  give  point  to  his  after- 
dinner  convei-sation  by  reciting  an  adven- 
ture he  had  the  other  day  as  he  was  on 
an  excursion  about  the  thirtieth  degree 
of  longitude.  The  valetudinarian  may 
live,  like  the  swallow,  in  perpetual  sum- 
mer. We  all  increasingly  sympathize 
with  the  saying  of  Burton  coooeming 
the  traveler :  '^  He  took  great  content, 
exceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyage. 
And  who  doth  not,*  who  shall  attempt 
the  like  ?  For  peregrination  charms  oar 
senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet 
variety,  that  some  count  him  unhappy 
who  never  traveled,  a  kind  of  prisoner  ; 
and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to 
his  old  age  he  beholds  the  same — still, 
still,  still  the  same,  the  same !" 


From    the    British    Quarterly. 
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The  telegraph  affords  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  our  preceding  observation, 
that  when  the  time  and  occasion  have 
come,  a  discovery  arises  frequently  from 
several  quarters  at  the  same  time,  each 
one  being  independent  of  the  others, 
and  by  no  means  necessarily,  or  in  many 
cases  even  probablv,  implying  plagiarism. 
It  appears  that  MM.  Gauss  and  Weber 
actually  communicated  signals  having  the 
significance  of  letters,  at  Gottingen,  as 
early  as  1833 ;  but  the  year  1837  "  is  the 
date  of  the  realized  electric  telegraph. 
We  find  three  distinct  claimants,  of  whose 
independent  meiits  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt,  though  how  much  of 


•X«  VieuX'Neuf:  Uistoire  ancienne  des  Inventions 
et  Deeouvertes  modemts.     Par  Edouard  Foubxiee. 
f  Coueluded  fiom  page  88S,  last  volume. 


the  merit  of  all  must  bo  considered  due 
to  MM.  Gauss  and  Weber,  who  first 
made  the  experiment,  though  they  did 
not  offer  it  for  general  adoption  in  a 
convenient  form,  is  a  matter  we  need  not 
here  decide.  The  three  independent  in- 
ventors (I  name  them  alphabetically)  are 
Mr.  Morse,  of  the  United  States,  M. 
Stfiinheil,  of  Munich,  and  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone,  of  London."*  Professor  Forbes 
appears  to  give  the  preference  to  Mr. 
Wheatstone^s  invention,  and  thinks  that 
no  other  inventor  has  shown  such  perse- 
verance and  skill  in  overcoming  difficul- 
ties, although  Mr.  Morse's  is  naturally 
preferred  in  America. 

Whilst  men  waited  for  the  telegraph, 

*  Professor   Forbes'a   Inaugwral   IHiMrtatitm' 
p.  yds. 
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there  were  roiuiy  deTieas  for  direct  com- 
manication  proposed,  more  or  lees  amus- 
ing. Sympathetic  mails,  of  which  we 
have  heard  somewhat  of  late  years,  appear 
to  bare  been  as  old  as  Paraoelsns ;  per- 
haps not  altogether  satisfactory  in  their 
results,  or  certain  in  their  indications  ; 
for  they  soon  were  neglected  for  more 
complicKted  proceedings.  Two  friends 
who  wished  for  direct  correspondence 
when  parted,  were  advised  to  cut  from 
the  arm  of  each  a  piece  of  skin  of  equal 
size ;  these  were  to  be  exchanged,  and 
ffigrafted  each  on  to  the  other's  arm. 
When  the  wonnds  were  healed,  the  ap- 
paratus to  save  postage  was  complete. 
If  one  wished  to  apeak  to  the  other,  he 
had  but  to  trace  on  the  boriowed  skin, 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  letters 
of  the  sentence  in  order ;  and  these  would 
at  once  be  recognixed  by  a  corresponding 
sensation  on  his  own  skin  now  on  the 
arm  of  his  friend.  On  which  Mr.  Four- 
nier  remarks  that  the  idea  is  ingenious, 
and  the  proceeding  simple ;  there  is  but 
one  difficulty — which  is,  to  believe  in  it. 
Then  suooeeded  the  idea  that  two  mag- 
nets might  be  so  dmilarly  prepared  that, 
when  apart,  whatever  direction  one  was 
placed  in,  the  other  would  sponlaoeonsly 
asanme ;  and  so  the  basis  of  direct  com- 
mnnicatiou  might  be  formed.  Strada, 
who  relates  this,  regrets  only  that  he  fears 
no  magnet  oan  be  found  possessed  of  such 
virtue ;  and  ezdaims : 

"  Oh !  ntioam  bac  scribendi  prodsat  usu, 
Cautior  «t  citior  propercnt  epiatolee." 

Some  writers  of  eminence,  amongst 
whom  is  enumerated  even  Kepler,  appear 
to  have  placed  some  &ith  in  this  plan. 
But  although  they  knew  in  that  age  some- 
thing of  electricity  and  eomething  of  mag- 
netism, the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
their  combination. 

The  electric  nature  of  lightning,  and 
the  efficacy  of  lightning-conductors,  ap- 
pear also  to  have  been  known  for  long 
ages  : 

"  Longbefore  the  kites  of  Romas  and  of  Frank- 
Kn,  th«  priests  of  Etmria  knew  how  to  see  the 
thooderWt  in  the  clouds,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
gronitd.  Nama  was  one  of  the  initiated  m  tliis. 
marvelous  science ;  and  the  prodigies  that  he 
performed  thereby  caused  the  people  to  believe 
—  ••'•  »»™— -^  with  the  gods.    TuUus  Hos- 


that  he  had  brought  down  ....  the  elec- 
tric current  wandered  from  the  iron  point  and 
the  badlf-amoged  conductors,  and  lullus  was 

Whether  the  passage  in  Livyf  will 
itrictiy  bear  this  interpretation  may  fairly 
be  questioned  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  The  passage  just  cited 
continues  thas: 

Amongst  the  Celte,  ancestors  of  the  Etnts- 
cans,  these  practices,  employed  to  bring  down 
the  lightning,  were  ahua^t  known.  If  we  may 
believe  the  old  alchemists,  not  only  did  they 
know  the  method  of  thus  preserving  their 
dwellings,  hut  by  forring  these  divine  sparks  to 
fall  into  their  l^eg  and  fountains,  they  formed 
blocks  of  gold  I" 

Holfengen  says  that  the  pieces  of  gold 
fonnd  in  their  lakes  were  nothing  more 
than  concrete  lightning;  the  consideration 
of  which  statement  may  tend,  perhaps,  to 
throw  some  discredit  npon  the  rest  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Another  quo- 
tation is  more  definite  and  curious: 

"  During  all  theUiddle  Ages,  the  tradition  of 
this  knowledge,  common  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Etmscans,  and  perpetuated  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, was  preserved  in  a  comer  of  Italy.  Fnjm 
time  immemorial,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
bastion  of  the  casUe  of  Durino,  on  the  border 
of  the  Adriatic,  a  long  rod  of  iron  was  fixed. 
It  served,  during  the  itarutj  days  of  summer, 
to  announce  the  approach  of  a  tempest  A  sol- 
dier was  always  near  when  such  an  occurrence 
seemed  to  threaten.  From  time  to  time  he, 
pointed  the  iron  head  of  his  long  javelin  to  this 
rod.  Whenever  a  spark  passed  between  these 
metals,  he  sounded  the  gong,  which  was  near, 
to  advertise  the  Osbennen  of  the  approach  of 
the  storm ;  and  at  this  well-known  signal  they 
all  hasted  to  the  land." 

To  turn  to  another  department  of 
science — there  are  two  supposed  discov- 
eries of  the  present  century  which  belong 
especially  to  medicine,  but  have  become 
so  popularized  as  to  be  complele'y  pnblic 
property :  we  refer  to  vaccination  and  the 
administration  of  anesthetics,  especially 
chloroform.  An  inquiry  into  their  his- 
tory leads  us  to  some  curious  revelations. 
We  have  said  they  belong  to  this  cen- 
tury, for  although  it  was  four  years  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  last  that  Jenner 
commenced  hia  investigations,  we  may 
consider  vaccination  as  belonging  essen- 
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tially  to  the  nineteenth.    What  sajB  M. 
Foiirnier? 

The  traditions  of  the  East  often  con- 
tain more  wisdom  than  we  have  in  our 
books.  Of  this,  vaccination  is  a  proof : 
how  many  ages  of  contagion  and  mortali- 
ty have  we  had  to  endnre,  before  finding 
the  counter  poison  to  this  terrible  virus 
— how  many  futile  and  useless  attempts  P 
The  wished-for  antidote,  however,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hindoos  and  Persians 
from  time  immemorial.  Dhanwantari, 
the  Hindoo  Esculapins,  spoke  of  it  in  his 
sacred  book,  the  Satej/a  Grantham,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  not  only  a  social, 
but  a  religions  obligation  to  resort  to  the 
divine  remedy.  M.  Fournier  quotes  the 
following  passage  as  from  the  Sibliothi- 
yue  Britannique,  torn,  xxz,  p.  134  : 

"  Tbe  Hindoos  dip  a.  thread  in  the  pustule  of 
a  cow,  and  keep  this  thremd,  which  enables  them 
to  give  the  eruption  easily  to  any  child  present- 
ed to  them ;  pusing  it  inlo  a  needle,  they  insert 
it  between  the  skin  and  the  flesb  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm  of  the  infant  This  is  done  to 
both  arms,  and  never  fails  to  produce  a  mild 
eruption ;  and  no  one  thus  treated  ever  dies  of 
the  disease." 

Bat  it  n  oold  be  very  hard  that  France 
should  have  no  abate  in  a  discovery  of 
such  importance,  and  utterly  bard  would 
it  be  upon  our  author's  theory,  if  an  Eng- 
lishman had  not  subsequently  stolen  the 
invention,  this  being  the  natural  order  of ' 
things.  M.  Fournier  confesses  that  the 
English,  "  who  already  possessed  Hindo- 
stan,  might  Lave  learnt  the  secret  theie, 
and,  according  to  their  custom,  passed  ii 
off  as  their  own  in  Europe ;""  and  did  he 
"  not  know  the  whole  truth,  he  would  be 
resdy  to  swear  that  vaccination  came  to 
us  tliis  way,  and  do  other."  But  not  ho  ; 
it  itas  a  Frenchman  &om  whom  the  Eng- 
lish borrowed  or  stole  the  idea,  and  a 
Frenchman,  loo,  who  had  neither  been  in 
India,  nor  read  the  Sattua  Grantham. 
His  name  was  Rabaut,  ana  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  near  Lanel,  in  1784, 
where  the  small-pox  was  raging  violently 
and  fatally.  He  observed  the  analogy 
between  the  mild  picote  of  cows  and  the 
small  poT,  and  considered  within  himself 
whether  inoculation  with  the  matter  of 
the  former  would  not  be  as  efficacious  as 
that  with  the  real  pustule,  and  also  less 
dangerous.  Following  still  the  recital  of 
our  author,  it  appears  that  M.  Ralant 


•  Lt  Vuv:-yettf,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  Englioh 
gentlemen  who  went  to  winter  at  Mont- 
[leliiT — Mr.  Ireland,  a  Bristol  merchant, 
and  I)r,  Pugh,  of  London — and  to  them 
he  eomrounicated  this  idea  of  his.  Dr. 
Ptigii  w:is  so  struck  with  the  notion,  that 
l.c  promised  to  mention  it  to  his  Mend 
Jennei'.  He  did  so,  and  the  idea  germin- 
ated an<l  brought  forth  vaccination,  of 
which  "Jenner  assumed  all  the  glory, 
nnd  the  name  of  the  real  inventor  waa 
left  to  oblivion." 

Tlii»  differs  moch  from  onr  own  histo- 
ric!' of  .Tenner's  discovery,  and  the  anthori- 
ty  for  it  all  appears  to  be  extremely  slight. 
In  l':icc,  the  story  rests  almost  entirely 
n[ion  a  letter  presumed  to  have  beon 
wiiiton  in  1811,  perhaps  five  andtwenty 
years  .ifter  these  events,  by  Mr.  Ireland 
to  M.  Habaut,  acknowled^ng  the  oonver- 
snlions  between  himseH|  T)r.  Pugb,  and 
SI.  Hiibant — a  letter,  too,  which  does  not 
seem  In  have  been  printed  or  published 
until  1S24,  some  time  after  the  death  of 
X.  Ii:il>ant.  "We  conjecture  that  such 
evideiieo  as  this  would  Jail  to  convince  M. 
Fournier,  were  the  suspected  plagiarism 
10  ht;  reversed. 

Treating  of  anesthetics,  M.  Fonmier,  in 
a  ve^ry  few  lines,  settles  tbe  much-vexed 
question  of  priority  of  discovery  in  favor 
of  Ids  countryman,  M.  Sonbeii-an,  but  can- 
didly confesses  that  the  secret  and  prao- 
tiet-  of  administering  drinks  and  vapors  to 
produce  insensibility  during  operaUon  had 
Ixi-ii  known  for  perhaps  decades  of  centu- 
rlop.  That  universal  genius,  Papin,  in 
Ui8i,  wrote  a  treatise  upon  "  operations 
MJiliOut  pain,"  which  was  lost,  and  has 
.iiily  leceully  been  re-discovered.  In  the 
Sliddlf!  Ages,  mandragora  was  given  ex- 
teii-ively  for  anesthetic  purposes.  "The 
bark  of  mandragora,  infused  in  wine,  is 
pveii  to  patients  whose  limbs  may  have 
III  be  amputated,  in  order  that  they  may 
iiiit  leel  the  pain."*  M.  Baspail  states 
this  iiaM  by  no  means  a  discovery  of  the 
.Middle  Ages,  but  dated  from  the  ancients. 
Ill'  reti'T-s  us  back  to  Dioscorides,  Matthi- 
olus,  and  Pliny. 

|)i'.  Simpson  acknowledges  that  from  a 
very  eirly  period  "different  medicinal 
nf,'ents  seem  to  have  been  suggested,  and 
I'nipliiyod,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  St  ate  of  anesthesia  during  surgical  op- 
eralions.  These  agents  were  sometimes 
used  in  the  form  of  odors  or  vapors,  or  by 
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inbalation,  and  som^imes  they  were  ad- 1 
ministered  by  the  Btomaeh."*  Of  these 
the  principal  were  the  mandragora  and  the 
Indian  hemp,  which  latter  is  by  repute 
known  to  us  under  various  preparations 
and  names — as  bang,  hachisch,  etc.  ^'  M. 
Jallien  lately  pointed  out  to  the  French 
Academy  an  old  Chinese  work,  proving 
that  1500  years  ago  a  preparation  of  hemp, 
or  ma-yo,  was  employed  medicinally  in 
China  to  annul  the  pain  attendant  upon  cau- 
terization and  surgical  operations."!  FVom 
this  work  M.  Fournier  gives  a  quotation, 
prefaced  by  the  statement  that  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to  was  a  physician  named 
Hao-Tlio,  who  lived  in  the  third  ceptury 
of  our  era,  and  who  always  resorted  to 
this  expedient  when  performing  any 
grave  operation. 

"  He  gave  to  the  patient  a  preparation,  called 
ma-yo^  who  after  a  few  instants  became  as  in- 
sensible as  if  drunk  or  dead.  Then  Hao-Tho 
practiced  his  incisions,  or  amputations,  put  in 
the  sutures,  and  applied  the  dressings.  After  a 
certain  number  of  oavs,  the  patient  found  him- 
self cured,  without  haying  suffered  the  least 
pain  during  the  operation."! 

But  even  at  this  remote  period  it  might 
still  have  been  said  of  this  practice,  Be- 
hold !  it  has  been  in  the  old  time  before 
us.  Homer  describes  very  closely  the  ef- 
fect of  hemp,  under  the  name  of  Nepen- 
thes, {toithout  affliction,)  upon  Ulysses  and 
his  companions.  The  occasion  was  on  the 
arrival  ofTelemachus  at  Sparta,  when,  to 
assuage  his  sorrow, 
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Bright  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 
Ten4>ered  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  t'  as- 
suage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage ; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  Care, 
And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  Despair; 
Charmed  with  that  virtuous  draft,  th'  exalt- 
ed mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  la^, 
Or  a  loved  brother  groaned  his  life  away. 
Or  darliog  son,  oppressed  by  ruffian  force, 
Fell  breaUiless  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corse ; 
From  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene. 
The  man  entranced  would  view  the  deathful 
scene."§ 

The  secret  of  these  drugs  Helen  is  said 
to  have  Idamed  from  the  wife  of  Thone, 
the  King  of  Egypt,  which  Thon,  or  Tho- 

*  Art  **  Chloroform/'  Eneydopodia  Britannicai 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  632. 
t  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 

iXe  Vlmu>Neuf,  vol  i.  p.  96. 
Od^ey^  Book  IV.    Pope's  translation. 


nis,  or  Thoon,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  physic  in  Egypt.  Con- 
cerning their  nature  there  has  been  much 
dispute,  some  inclining  altogether  to  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  word 
Nepenthe;  but  it  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved now  that  the  drugs  in  question 
were  chiefly  the  Indian  hemp,  or  Canrui' 
bis .  Indica,  the  anesthetic  and  inebriating 
effects  of  which  have  been  long  known  in 
Egypt  and .  the  East.  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  the  effect  or  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  hemp  was  well  knowii 
to,  and  used  by,  the  Scythians  and  Mais- 
sagetans  for  purposes  of  excitement  and 
intoxication.  But  our  actual  modern 
method  of  inducing  anesthesia  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  by  Hugo  of  Lucca,  who  used  a 
kind  of  sponge  dipped  in  opium,  mandra- 
gora, etc.,  "  the  vapors  raised  from  which, 
when  inhaled,  were  capable  of  setting  pa- 
tients into  an  anesthetic  sleep  during  sur- 
gical operations."*  The  idea  appears 
never  to  have  been  lost  for  any  long  pe- 
riod. Again  and  again  do  we  find  reier- 
ences  to  the  practice  in  the  older  writers, 
and  it  even  was  popularly  known  and  re- 
cognized. Middleton,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Womeriy  beware  Women,  published  in 
1657,  pointedly  and  directly  alludes,  in 
the  following  lines,  to  the  practice  of 
anesthesia  in  ancient  surgery : 

"  ril  imitate  the  pities  of  old  surgeons 
To  this  lost  limb— who,  ere  they  show  their 

art, 
Cast  one  asleep,  then  cut  the  diseased  part'* 

'^  Indeed  the  whole  past  histoiy  of  anes- 
thetics is  interesting  as  a  remarkable  il- 
lustratioa  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
science  has  sometimes  for  a  long  season 
altogether  lost  sight  of  great  practical 
thoughts,  from  being  unprovided  with 
proper  means  and  instruments  for  carry- 
ing out  these  thoughts  into  practical  exe- 
cution ;  and  hence  it  ever  and  anon  oc- 
curs that  a  supposed  modein  discovery 
is  only  the  re-discovery  of  a  principle 
already  sufficiently  known  to  other  ages, 
or  other  remote  nations  of  men.''  f 

The  use  of  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illu- 
tnination  is  another  of  the  almost  inter- 
minable catalogue  of  ideas  that  have  been 
known  to  the  world  in  a  crude  state  for 
indefinite    periods,   and    the   syBt^*" 
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utilization  of  which  has  been  reserved  for 
the  present  century.  As  is  frequently 
the  case  in  matters  of  invention,  we 
find  mention  of  the  Chinese  amongst 
those  who  were  the  earliest  acquainted 
with  its  properties ;  not  as  a  matter  of 
industry  m  tne  present  instance,  but  as  a 
natural  production.  On  the  general  relar 
tions  oi  this  people  to  discovery,  M. 
Fonrnier  remarlcs : 

*'  As  regards  science  and  industry,  these  par- 
adoxical people  are  every  thing  and  nothine — 
every  thing  as  to  the  eerm  of  the  idea ;  nothing 
as  to  its  practical  elaboration.  Their  mummy- 
like  civilization  has  often  preserved  what  has 
been  lost  elsewhere — but  how  ?  In  a  state  of 
petrifoction.  Every  thing  is  preserved,  not  by 
living  experience,  but  by  routine,  that  rust  of 
progress,  as  Chaptal  has  so  well  said:  Poor 
people,  who  for  centuries  have  not  made  a  sin- 
gle step  in  advance,  of  their  own  accord  I  And 
how  should  they  advance,  when  they  commence 
by  suppressing  the  feet  V  * 

An  argument  more  epigrammatic  than 
cogent.  But  in  the  matter  of  gas,  nature 
has  supplemented  their  energies.  For  an 
unknown  period  they  have  had  what  are 
called  fire-pits ;  into  which  they  have  but 
to  bore  and  insert  a  tube — though  some- 
times to  the  immense  depth  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet — and  from  them  they  obtain 
an  impure  inflammable  gas,  which  burns 
sufficiently  well  for  purposes  of  lighting, 
and  certain  industrial  occupations  requir- 
ing this  substitute  for  fires.  With  it 
they  evaporate  salt-brine,  and  also  light 
their  streets  and  houses ;  the  lowest  of  the 
poor  use  it  for  warmth  in  the  open  air. 
From  all  this,  however,  the  Chinese  have 
derived  no  further  advantages ;  they  have 
neither  sought  to  purify  the  gas  they 
have,  nor  to  make  it  artificially. 

Burning  springs  were  also  known  long 
ago  in  Europe,  but  their  existence  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  an  isolated  fact. 
Men  reasoned  upon  it,  investigated  its 
source,  and  attempted,  with  ultimate  suc- 
cess, to  imitate  its  nature,  and  improve 
upon  its  results.  The  writers  upon  Gas- 
light in  the  Encyclop(Bdia  JJritannica^\ 
claim  for  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  the  dis- 
covery of  coal-gas.  His  experiments  ap- 
pear to  have  been  performed  certainly 
before  1691 — since  they  are  detected  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
who  died  in  that  year — although  not  pub- 
lished until  1739.     He  states  that  having 

*  Le  Vuux-yeuf,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
f  Br.  Anderaon  and  Profeasor  Tomlinson* 


introduced  a  quantity  of  coal  into  a  re- 
tort, and  placed  it  over  an  open  fire,  ^^  at 
first  there  came  over  only  phlegm,  after- 
ward a  black  oil,'and  then  likewise  a  spir- 
it arose,  which  I  could  no  ways  condense ; 
but  it  forced  mv  lute  and  broke  my 
glasses.  Once  when  it  had  forced  my 
mte,  coming  close  thereto  in  order  to  try 
to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spint 
which  issued  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  and  continued  bumiog  with 
violence  as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream, 
which  I  blew  out  and  lighted  again  sev- 
eral times.  I  then  had  a  mind  to  try  if  I 
could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to 
which  I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and 
putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  re- 
ceiver whilst  the  spirit  rose,  I  observed 
that  it  catched  name,  and  continued 
burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though 
you  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.'* 
He  then  relates  how  he  filled  manv  blad- 
ders with  this  gas,  which  he  calls  the 
spirit^  and  how  he  could  not  condense  it, 
but  used  to  amuse  his  friends  by  pricking 
holes  in  the  bladders,  and  lighting  the 
jets  of  air  which  came  from  them. 

Here  then  is  the  discovery  of  gas,  com- 
plete and  perfect  as  to  all  essentials.  Yet 
it  appears  to  have  slumbered  for  a  centu- 
ry, when  Mr.  Murdoch  revived  the  idea, 
and  systematically  investigated  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  not  until  an  early  part 
of  the  present  century  that  any  progress 
in  a  practical  direction  was  made.  Let 
us  do  M.  Foumier  the  justice  to  state, 
that  while  he  acknowledges  Mr.  Clayton's 
discovery,  he  does  not  in  this  insUmce 
charge  him  with  having  stolen  it.  Of 
course  a  Frenchman  had  been  on  the 
same  track  nearly  a  century  before — ^M. 
Jardin  having  obtained  an  inflammable 
gas  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  ^^  oil, 
alcohol,  bitumen,  and  other  matters,"  in 
1618 — but  Mr.  Clayton  may  have  made 
his  discovery,  "for  the  second  time," 
without  knowing  any  thing  about  his 
predecessor.  Connected  with  lightning 
and  plagiarism,  we  find  that  the  renowned 
argand  lamp  was  originally  stolen  by  a 
M.  Quinquet  from  M.  Argand  of  Geneva, 
and  was  long  called  by  his  name.  We 
mention  it  because  it  is  aeaiii  pleasant  to 
find,  that  if  we  English  do  steal  all  upon 
which  we  can  lay  our  hands,  there  are  at 
least  others  who  do  likewise.* 

*  It  may  be  added  that  if  priority  of  use  const*- 
tutes  inTention,  neither  H.  Argand  nor  M.  Quinquet 
invented  the  lamp  called  by  the  name  of  the  former. 
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M.  Foornier  strongly  approves  of  re- 
presentative government,  but  equally 
strongly  objects  to  its  being  considered 
a  moaern  idea.  He  traces  It  back  as  far 
as  the  Pythagoreans,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  his  oertainly  learned  history. 
Trial  by  jury  he  considers  S  necessary 
corollary  to  this,  and  allows  for  once  that 
England  had  the  priority.  He  allows 
hnw,  in  the  fourteenth  centnry,  Etienne 
Marcel  wonld  have  introduced  it  into 
France,  but  was  too  hasty — the  time  was 
not  ripe. 

"To  conclude  by  a  truth,  so  true  that  it  is 
banaU — every  thing  requires  ils  own  day  sod 
hoar.  Blienne  Utrcel  went  too  fast;  }lke  all 
impatient  reformers,  like  all  improvisers  of  re- 
volntioDB,  he  must  &II.  The  best  proof  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  tbingB  which  we 
wished  to  impose  upon  France  were  only  Sve 
centuritw  too  Eoon,  is  (bund  in  the  fact,  that  at 
the  present  time  some  are  not  yet  ripe,  v,  for 
iosUnce,  progreesive  taxation.  Nevertheleas, 
imposts  are  amongBt  those  things  that  ripen 
the  quidtesL  Oovemments,  especially  despotic 
KOVemmenta,  have  In  this  matter  an  unparal- 
leled aptness  of  invention  and  promptitude  of 
execution.  Witness  the  Romans;  they  have 
left  US  little  to  discover  in  this  department 
We  have  only  to  study  their  system  to  learn, 
with  ite  thousand  modes  of  pressure,  the  art  de 
/aire  wuer  h  eoatribuable  par  Una  let  port*." 

But  the  opposition  of  the  people  is 
strong  and  heartfelt,  so  that  practice  is 
not  always  able  to  keep  pace  with  theory  : 

"  The  principle  of  the  budget  was  positively 
recognised  during  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is 
onlf  in  our  own  day  that  it  has  become  a  reality. 
GolWt  conceived  in  its  entirety,  with  its  thou- 
■and  complications,  the  financial  system  that 
now  governs  us;  but  to  whom  do  we  owe  its 
practical  application  T — to  Napoleon,"* 

If  in  some  of  our  political  institutions 
we  have  preceded  France,  it  seems  that 
we  have  again  borrowed,  or,  as  M.  Four- 
nier  has  it,  atokn  from  them  oiir  ideas  on 
political  economy.  Adam  Smith  {he  says) 
demonstrated  the  effects  of  division  of 
labor ;  so  had  Aristotle  and  Xenophon 
before  him  ;  and  to  modernize  and  trans- 
late ancient  ideas  ia  legitimate  borrowing, 
{emprunt  Ugilime;)  but  "is  it  so  to  take 
from  the  moderns  without  acknowledg- 
ment ;  to  take  advaDta^ge  of  a  great  repu- 
tation and  a  strong  Voice  to  drown  that 
of  the  veritable  author;  and   to  cause 
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The  prindple  of  its  conitniction  ippeara  in  the  lamp 
lUacribed  by  Castiodorua,  about  a.d.  fiflS;  and  the 
Bomans  had  certainly  lued  much  the  same  kind  of 
li^t  before  him. 

•  £e  Vieui-yeuf,  voL  1.  p.  878. 


these  borrowed  ideas  to  pass  as  his  own  ? 
Is  this  loyal  and  lawful  ?  I  trow  not ; 
yet  it  is  this  that  Adam  Smith  has  done."* 
In  short,  Adam  Smith  is  supposed  to  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  M,  Turgot,  who 
published  a  book  in  1766,  "  upon  the 
formation  and  distribution  of  riches ;"  but 
not   content    with   this   conversatioii,  he 

lited  until  the  book  appeared,  which  he 
digested  at  leisure,  and  then  published 
the  ideas  as  his  own  in  1775.  But  as 
there  are  certain  propositions  and  con- 
clasions  in  this  work  of  our  countrymaD, 
cot  found  in  Turgot's  book,  these  are  all 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  work  by 
another  Frenchman,  Bosnier  de  I'Orme, 
npon  PolUical  Government— plagiat  o» 
vol  taciU.  For  all  this,  there  is  a  most 
portentous  lack  of  proof|  and  we  may 
safely  trnst  the  reputation  of  Adam  Smith 
to  bear  np  under  the  accusation. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  M. 
Fournier's  book  is  that  which  illustrates 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  hnman  mind 
to  run  in  definite  tracks,  and  to  work 
round  to  given  pointa  by  cycles  of  opinion 
and  invention :  to-day  is  but  the  plagiar- 
ism of  former  times;  and  "  human  inven- 
tion, limited  with  regard  to  little  things 
ss  well  as  great,  seems  to  reproduce 
without  cessation  a  movement  similar  to 
that  of  the  cylinder  of  popular  organs,  or 
hurdygurdies,  which  the  last  revolution 
bringsback  always  to  its  first  refrain."f  la 
nothing  is  this  more  remarkable  than  in 
dresa  and  fashion  ;  a  &ct  which  gave  oc> 
cssion  to  the  celebrated  mot  of  the  mo- 
diste of  Marie  Antoinette  :  "  There  is  no- 
thing new  but  that  which  ia  forgotteD."t 
How  correct  the  idea  is,  reqtures  scarcely 
an  illustration  ;  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
constant  pro-and-con  discnsuons  on  the 
crinoline  of  the  present  day,  and  compare 
them  with  the  letters  and  essays  on  hoops 
in  the  days  of  Addison  and  Steele  ;  both 
these  being  nothing  more  than  repetitions 
or  reproductjons  of  the  vertuffoies  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  connection  with  dress,  it  may  be 
also  noticed  that  there  are  one  or  two  in- 
ventions which  seem  to  be  lost  to  us  of 
the  present  century.  In  1743,  in  the 
Chroniqne  du  Rigne  de  Louis  XV.,  there 
is  mention  made  of  an  individual  who  had 
presented  to  the  Queen  a  robe  of  cloth 
of  gold,  woven  without  scam,  by  a  method 
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invented  for  the  occasion.  The  "  garment 
without  seam"  we  also  know  to  have  been 
in  occasional  use  above  seventeen  centu- 
ries before  this  time ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  secret  has  not  come  down  to  our 
times.  Certain  spear  and  shot-proof  gar- 
ments are  said  also  to  have  been  known  of 
old.  which  are  unknown  now.  The  pilema 
of  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  made  of 
material  so  solidly  felted  together,  that 
the  point  of  the  sharpest  dart  would  not 
penetrate  it — a  manufacture  which  mo- 
derns have  tried  often  (according  to  M. 
Foumier)  to  imitate,  but  without  much 
success.  In  1780,  however,  a  M.  Doffe- 
mont  appears  to  have  accomplished  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  consisting  of  silks 
so  united  as  to  resist  pistol  or  musket- 
balls.  The  balls  only  struck  the  outer 
layers,  and  then  fell  back.  The  cuirasses 
made  of  this  material  were  said  to  be 
only  one  half  the  weight  of  those  of  iron 
that  were  equally  effective ;  the  secret  is 
not  now  known. 

We  will  briefly  notice,  without  any 
attempt  at  order,  a  few  other  modern  in- 
ventions borrowed  from  the  ancients.  Of 
iron  ships,  conceraing  which  we  English 
are  said  by  M.  Foumier  to  pride  ourselves 
BO  much,  they  are  merely  a  plagiarism 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
course  from  a  Frenchman.  In  1644,  M. 
Mersenne  had  mentioned  to  Descartes 
some  such  project.  Curiously  enough,  no 
one  had  heard  of  it  before.  The  purifi- 
cation of  sea-water  by  distillation  is  not 
by  any  means  a  modern  discovery.  Aris- 
totle* hinted  at  it,  not  distinctly ;  and  St. 
Basil  said  that  in  his  day  they  rendered 
sea-water  fit  to  drink  by  boiling  it,  and 
collecting  the  vapor  in  sponges. 

M.  Foumier  attributes  the  invention  of 
what  we  call  Congreve  rockets  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  the  accoant  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Manned  of  AttiUery^  composed  by 
Louis  Collado  in  1586.  Sir  William  Con- 
greve himself  is  said,  by  the  same  author- 
ity, to  hjfve  learnt  the  secr«-t  of  their 
composition  by  examining  the  extinct 
tubes  of  the  projectiles  directed  by  the 
Mahrattas  against  our  troops. 

**  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  Europeans  should 
find  in  the  hands  of  these  people  one  of  the 
most  terrible  applications  of  gunpowder — this 
force  which  they  (the  Europeans)  conceive 
themselves  to  have  invented,  and  to  have  taught 
to  the  Easterns  ?  It  is  a  new  proof  that  this  In- 
dian Foil  is  not  so  effete  as  one  might  think.     In- 

*  Problemat.  zxU.  cap.  18. 


telligence  has  not  lost  all  its  vigor ;  it  may  still 
create,  as  it  created  aforetime;  and  from  the 
genius  of  its  sages  may  yet  spring  ideas  like  to 
those  which  are  the  germs  of  so  manv  great 
discoveries,  the  glory  of  our  philosophers  — 
phrenology,  for  example,  the  first  hint  of  which 
is  found  in  a  book  of  India;  vaccination,  which 
was  only  too  long  a  secret  of  the  Brahmins ; 
and  mutual  instruction,  (enseignement  mutuel,) 
which  has  for  so  many  ages  popularized  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  books,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Bells  and  the  Lancasters  of  Hindostan.'*'*' 

Breech-loading  guns,  now  so  much  in 
question,  were  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  mentioned  by  P.  Daniel, 
who  does  not,  however,  give  the  name  of 
the  inventor.  They  were  forgotten,  and 
reinvented  in  17 77,  by  the  Chevalier  D'Ar- 
cy ;  but  only  to  be  again  either  forgotten 
or  neglected.  In  that  prolific  sixteenth 
century  also  was  invented  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "  infernal  machine.'^  It 
was  contrived  as  a  method  for  private 
vengeance  by  one  Chantpie ;  it  missed 
fire  in  some  unexplained  way,  and  its  in- 
ventor  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  About 
the  same  time,  air-guns  were  first  con- 
trived also. 

Not  the  least  strange  amongst  the 
phenomena  connected  with  new  inven- 
tions is  this,  that  they  may  be  introduced, 
and  their  utility  recognized,  and  yet 
they  vanish  aller  a  time  from  causes  not 
easily  discoverable,  to  bo  re-discovered 
and  made  permanent  in  afler-times.  The 
omnibus  and  the  metropolitan  postage 
system  in  France  both  passed  through 
these  stages.  So  early  as  1662,  Paris  bad 
its  system  of  omnibuses,  invented,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  great  Pascal;  yet  twenty 
years  afterward  there  was  not  one,  even 
after  its  popularity  had  been  fully  estab- 
lished. The  ^' petite poate^^*  similar  to  our 
London  "  twopenny  post,"  was  introduced 
into  Paris  in  1653,  and  the  proposal  for 
its  working  was  more  perfect  in  some  re- 
spects than  those  of  more  modern  date, 
inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  the  convey- 
ance of  small  parcels  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  odd 
announcement  from  a  sort  of  rhyming 
newspaper  of  August  sixteenth,  1653  : 

"  On  ra  bient6t  mettre  en  pratique, 
Pour  la  commodite  publique, 
Un  certain  6tablissement, 
(Biais  c^est  pour  Paris  seulement,) 
Des  boites  nombreuses  et  drues, 
Auz  grandes  et  petites  rues, 
Ou  par  soi-m^me  ou  ses  laquais, 


•Le   VieuxKeuf,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
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On  poarra  p<»'ter  des  paqueU^ 
Avis,  billets,  missives,  lettres, 
Que  des  gens  commis  pour  cela, 
Iront  chercher  et  prendre  \k ; 
Pour  d'une  diligence  habile, 
Les  porter  par  toute  la  ville. 
Et  Bi  Ton  Teut  s'avoir  cotnbien, 
Coutera  le  port  d'un  lettre, 
Chose  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  obinettre, 
A6n  que  nul  n*j  soit  tromp^ 
Ce  ne  sera  qu*un  sou  tape. 

The  plan  was  carried  into  execution, 
bat  there  was  no  trick  too  ridicnloas  to 
be  played  upon  it,  no  objectionable  mat- 
ter that  was  not  put  into  the  boxes  under 
the  semblance  of  parcels.  Moreover, 
those  who  sent  lettera  by  them  too  fre- 
quently found  that,  instead  of  arriving  at 
their  destination,  they  were  eaten  up  by 
mice,  that  boys,  and  perhaps  children  of 
larger  growth,  had  put  in  by  way  of  mal- 
ice. And  so  ended  the  petite  poste^  for 
that  period  at  least. 

We  shall  conclude  our  illustrations  of 
old  novelties,  or  new  antiquities,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  antiquity  of  the  modern 
system  of  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping, 
which  arts  of  imposture  or  delusion  seem^ 
to  have  been  as  successfully  practiced 
many  centuries  ago  as  now.  We  have 
before  casually  alluded  to  an  account 
given  by  Marcellinus.  It  refers  to  a  con- 
spiracy against  Yalens ;  in  which  divina- 
tion by  table-turning  played  an  important 
part.  But  the  conjurors  were  caught, 
and  made  to  confess  that  they  had  con- 
structed their  table  to  give  any  indi- 
cations that  might  be  desired.  They 
also  had  their  lettei*s  of  the   alphabet 
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placed  round  some  kind  of  metal  basin  or 
vessel,  the  letters  of  which  were  rapped 
out  by  a  ring  artfully  suspended  to  a 
thread.  We  have  not  space  for  the  de- 
tails, which  may  be  found  in  this  author's 
History  of  the  Roman  MnperorSy  b.  xxix. 
ch.iii.  In  Thibet,  also,  table-turning  and 
moving,  and  the  discovery  of  theffc  by 
such  means,  have  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  M.  Fournier's  second  volume,  p.  350,  or 
to  the  Thibetan  Encyclopaedia^  in  one 
hundred  and  eight  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  volume  contains  one  thousand  and 
eighty-eight  pages  I  Spirit-rapping  is  of 
as  ancient  date,  and  with  phenomena  and 
tricks  very  similar  to  those  produced  and 
practiced  in  the  present  day.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  we  are  as  much 
indebted  to  antiquity  for  our  follies  as  for 
our  more  serious  inventions,  of  which  po- 
sition numberless  illustrations  might  be 
given. 

M.  Fournier's  work  contains  a  great 
mass  of  learning,  and  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  a  history  of  science  and  art ; 
it  would  be  more  reliable  were  he  more 
cosmopolitan  in  idea,  and  more  charitable 
in  judgment.  His  proofs  almost  force  us 
to  acknowledge  that  our  century  is  not 
remarkable  for  absolute  novelty  of  inven- 
tion ;  but  to  it  alone  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  made  art  keep  pace  with  science, 
of  having  utilized  all  Knowledge,  and  of 
having  sought  up  the  dry  bones  of  ab- 
stract theory  to  make  them  practically 
subservient  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  well-being  of  our  race. 


From   the  London   Bclectle. 
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We  have  often  said  there  are  few 
things  to  us  more  mysterious,  we  some- 
times think  we  may  even  say  few  things 
more  solemn,  than  laughter.     The  popu- 

•   The  Wark$  of  Charles  Lamb.    In   Pour  Vol- 
fiane*.     Moxod. 

Memcrialt  of  Thoman  Hood, 


lar  impression  of  it,  we  believe,  is,  that 
it  is  something  that  has  sin  for  a  father, 
and  folly  for  a  mother,  and  the  doctrine 
is  supported  by  venerable  authority, 
which  says  :  "  I  said  of  laughter  that  it  is 
mad."  That  last  sentence  is  perhaps 
what  we  even  desire  to  maintain.    That 
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laughter  has  its  sprini^  in  a  cei*tain  kind  of 
insanity  we  do  not  cloubt.  Bat  it  flows 
out  for  healing  the  heart's  wounds ;  and 
thus,  while  the  highest  laughter  certainly 
springs  from  roots  of  sadness  and  sorrow, 
one  might  almost  say  that,  as  the  heart 
must  ache,  its  pains  turn  into  experiences ; 
and  as  they  are  uttered  to  the  outer 
world,  they  become  grotesquely  mirth- 
ful, cheering  the  sufferer  first  in  himself, 
and  then  in  his  audience. 

Thus  Lord  Shaftesbury's  wellknown 
conclusion,  that  laughter  is  born  of  sur- 
prise, if  true,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  is  still  only 
half  the  truth ;  it  does  not  look  far  down 
into  the  roots  of  our  nature.  There  is  a 
wonderful  affinity  between  the  things  of 
sorrow  and  the  things  of  laughter,  and 
mad  merriment  is  sometimes,  and  often 
at  no  great  distance,  from  the  saddest  fel- 
lowship with  human  tears. 

It  is  Thomas  Hood,  one  of  the  kings  of 
laughter,  who  has  so  truly  said : 

**  All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy, 
B-jm  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair,  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile,  degraded  dust, 
E'en  the  bright  extremes  of  Joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must 
Oh  I  give  her  then  her  tribute  just, 
Her  sighs  and  tears  and  musings  holy. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely : 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

There  is  no  character  in  our  English 
literature  exactly  like  Charles  Lamb — we 
have  no  humorist  of  so  subtle  and  pensive 
and  refined  an  order.  There  are  few  cha- 
racters, who  have  enhanced  the  sweetness 
and  the  lustre  of  our  literature  wo  love  as 
we  love  Charles  ^Lamb.  And  to  us  that 
character  has  a  sanctity  which  perhaps  it 
may  be  difficult  for  all  our  readers  to  for- 
give us  for  feeling.  We  narrow-minded 
sectaries  limit  our  sympathies  within  so 
contracted  a  space,  that  many  who  have 
unfortunately  lived  in  a  distant  fold  can 
not  enlist  our  more  sacred  and  religious 
love.  Yet  Charles  Lamb  has  ours.  His 
griefs  make  him  most  venerable  to  us. 
His  frailties — we  press  our  fingers  on  our 
lips  when  they  are  mentioned  to  us.  We 
will  not  hear  them  spoken  of  but  with  awe 
and  with  fear.  His  laughter  is  very  sol- 
emn to  us,  it  has  a  melancholy  cadence : 


it  is  even  like  an  ancient  masque  set  to  a 
solemn  music. 

Heroism    is    a    mofe  common  yirtne 
than  we  believe  it  to  be.    Perhaps  the 

freatest  reason  of  our  disbelief  is,  that  we 
ave  been,  and  are  capable,  most  of  us,  of 
being  heroes  ourselves  at  a  pinch.  We 
are  all  heroes  when  we  overcome  that 
which  threatens  to  overcome  us ;  we  are 
all  heroes  when  we  arc  able  to  chain  some 
darling  desire,  or  to  sav  to  some  power- 
ful passion,  Be  thou  still— I  disown  thee. 
Charles  Lamb,  the  poor  East-India  clerk, 
with  his  thin,  shivering,  timid-looking 
frame  and  features — he  was  a  hero :  he 
gave  himself  no  heroic  nirs — he  affected 
nothing,  and  he  spoke  in  no  heroic  tones ; 
but  he  had  that  soul  which  could  sustain 
itself  in  good  convictions  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  it  is  to  be  a  hero. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  that  big, 
but  somewhat  unprofitable  book  —  the 
Life  of  Moore — may  remember  his  sneers 
at  Lamb.  They  met  tw6  or  three  times, 
but  there  could  be  but  little  affinity  with 
each  other.  How  could  there  be?  If 
there  was  a  footman  among  poets,  Thomas 
Moore  was  the  man.  He  was  not  a  poet 
laureate,  but  what  we  may  rather  call  a 
kind  of  poet  lord-mayor ;  he  had  an  amas- 
ing  love  for  the  mansion-house,  and  the 
lace,  and  the  gold  chain,  and  especially 
the  turtle-soup.  We  don't  think  a  man 
in  our  age,  with  any  genius,  could  at  all 
match  him  for  the  large  capacity  of  appe- 
tite he  had  for  these  pleasant  things.  That 
literary  exquisite,  who  could  never  dine 
comfortably  unless  he  dined  at  least  with  a 
lord,  mentions  that  once  upon  an  occasion 
he  condescended  to  what  he  called  *'  a  sin- 
gular company" — in  tact,  Rogers,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lamb! 
Certainly,  we  should  also  say,  and  not 
with  a  sneer,  a  singular  company.  Charles 
Lamb  was,  he  says,  "  a  clever  fellow  cer- 
tainly; and  his  sister,  the  poor  woman 
who  went  mad  with  him  in  the  diligence 
on  his  way  to  Paris,"  etc.  These  are  the 
words  in  which  this  insufferable  puppy 
alludes  to  one  of  the  most  touching  stor- 
ies of  human  sorrow  and  of  human  sereni- 
ty possible  to  be  told.  We  will  try  to 
tell  this  story  to  our  readers.  We  have 
no  sentimental  Thomas  Moores  among 
them,  or  we  would  not  profane  the  story 
by  reciting  it  to  them.  It  is  a  story  of 
insanity.  How  is  it  that  insanity  has 
such    a  fascination   for   us?    Hereafter, 
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wbeo  oar  health  shall  be  ftillj  restored, 
we  shall  learn  for  the  first  time  what  it  is 
to  be  insane.  How  is  it  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  insane,  a  higher  veneration  of 
a  more  tender  pity  seems  to  flow  over  us 
than  when  we  approach  any  other  kind  of 
human  sorrow?  And  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  that  tends  more  to  right  a  mind 
hovering  on  the  dizziness  of  some  great 
darkness  than  some  call  out  of  the  mind 
upon  its  watchfulness  and  sympathy. 
Lamb  experienced  both  these  states,  he 
knew  the  dreadfulness  of  insanity,  and 
he  knew  that  strong  reaction  from  the 
painful  sense  of  our  own  being  which 
comes  from  the  claim  presented  to  us  by 
another. 

Lamb  was  a  Londoner.  He  loved  Lon- 
don with  a  passion  as  Wordsworth  loved 
the  lakes  and  as  Tom  Moore  loved  a  lord. 
He  writes  to  Wordsworth : 

"  Separate  from  the  pleasures  of  your  oom- 
pany,  I  don't  now  care  if  I  never  see  a  moun- 
tain in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in 
London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  in- 
tense local  attachments  as  any  of  you  mountain- 
eers can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The 
lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  street,  the 
innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers, 
coaches,  wagons,  play-houses ;  all  the  bustle  and 
wickedness  round  about  Covent  Grarden;  the 
watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles ;  life  awake, 
if  you  awake,  at  all  the  hours  of  the  night ;  the 
impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet  street, 
the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun 
shining  upon  houses  and  pavements,  the  print- 
shops,  the  old  book-stalls,  parsons  cheapening 
books,  coffee-houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitch- 
ens, the  pantomimes — London  itself  a  panto- 
mime and  a  masquerade — all  these  things  work 
themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me  without 
a  power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder  of  these 
sights  impels  me  into  night-walks  about  her 
crowded  streets,  and  I  often  shed  tears  in  the 
motley  Strand  from  fullness  of  joy  at  so  much 
life.  All  these  emotions  must  be  strange ;  so 
are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  But  consider, 
what  must  I  have  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to 
have  lent  great  portions  of  my  heart  with  usury 
to  such  scenes  f ' 

Lamb  confessed  to  a  weakness  to  ^^a 
town-life  and  a  hot  supper."  He  says 
again: 

^  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  romance-bit 
about  Nature,  The  earth,  the  sea,  and  sky, 
(when  all  is  said,)  is  but  a  house  to  dwell  in. 
If  the  inmates  be  courteous,  and  good  liquors  flow 
like  the  conduits  at  an  old  coronation,  if  they 
can  talk  sensibly,  and  feel  properly,  I  have  no 
need  to  stand  staring  upon  the  gilded  looking- 
g^bas,  (that  strained  my  friend^s  purse  strings 


in  the  purchase,)  nor  his  five-shilling  print  over 
the  mantle-piece  of  old  Nabbs  the  carrier,  (which 
only  betrays  his  false  taste.)  Just  as  important 
to  me  (in  a  sense)  is  all  the  furniture  of  my 
world;  eye-pampering,  but  satisfies  no  heart 
Streets,  streets,  streets,  markets,  theaters, 
churches,  Covent  (hardens,  shops  sparkling 
with  pretty  fiu;es  of  industrious  milliners,  neat 
seamstresses,  ladies  cheapening,  gentlemen  be- 
hind counters  lying,  authors  in  the  streets  with 
spectacles,  (you  may  know  them  by  their  gait,) 
lamps  lit  at  night,  pastry-cook  and  silver-smith 
shops,  beautiful  Quakers  of  Pentonville,  noise 
of  coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic  watchmen 
at  night,  with  bucks  reeling  home  drunk;  if 
you  happen  to  wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire 
and  stop  ^ief ;  inns  of  court,  with  their  learn- 
ed air,  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  like  Cam- 
bridge colleges;  old  book*  stalls,  *  Jeremy  Tay- 
lors, *  Burtons  on  Melancholy,'  and  *  Religio 
Medicis,'  on  every  stall.  These  are  thy  pleas- 
ures, 0  London,  with  the  many  sins !     0  city 

abounding  in 1  for  these  may  Keswick  and 

her  giant  brood  go  hang  ?" 

'^  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town,"  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
that  roan  will  like  the  town  the  best.  It 
must  be  a  simple  and  an  innocent,  if  a 
high  nature,  that  can  endure  a  life  in  the 
country ;  it  is  a  test  of  mental  health  to 
grow  there.  Luxury,  no  doubt,  finds  it- 
self most  at  home  in  London,  in  the  gay 
town ;  so  also  does  the  nature  fearful  of 
itself.  Prone  to  humanity,  Lamb  lived  in 
London  before  London  had  stepped  out 
to  the  suburbs  on  every  side.  London  is, 
no  doubt,  the  very  metropolis  of  cheap 
pleasures — it  spoils  us  for  other  living; 
but  what  are  all  these  compared  to  its 
painful  interests,  its  many  -  voiced,  its 
many-featured  humanity — its  loud-sound- 
ing and  most  tragic  woes  —  its  lighter 
shades  of  pleasant  comedy  —  its  glaring 
streets — its  darker  lanes — its  illuminated 
bridges — its  dear,  magnificent,  gloriously 
nasty  river — ^its  rural  retreats  on  every 
side  ?  Don't  talk  to  us  of  mountains ; 
there  is  one  thing  in  our  streets  you  shall 
look  for  in  vain  in  country  towns  or  rural 
scenes  —  the  dear,  quaint,  beautiful,  old 
book-stall. 

Christ's  School  was,  we  dare  to  say,  a 
very  different-looking  building  eighty 
years  since.  While  the  great  city  still 
roared  around,  there  were  two  lads  in 
that  school  destined  to  paths  in  life  how 
different,  yet  to  be  linked  together  by 
friendship  till  dissolved  by  death  in 
1834  ;  one  of  them  has,  in  grand  words, 
immortalized  by  a  graphic  touch  the 
other.     "Come  back  into  memory,  like 
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Jis  thon  wert  in  the  dayspring  of  thy 
fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column 
hefore  thee,  the  dark  pillar  not  yet 
turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  logi- 
cian— metaphysician — ^bard!  How  have 
I  seen  the  casual  passers  through  the 
cloisters  stand  still  entranced  with  ad- 
miration (while  he  weighed  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  speech  and  the  garb 
of  the  young  Mirandula)  to  hear  thee 
unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations, 
the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus,  or  Plotinus 
—  for  even  in  those  days  thou  waxedst 
not  pale  at  such  philosophic  drafts  — 
or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pin- 
dar, while  the  walls  of  the  old  Gray 
Friars  reechoed  to  the  accents  of  the 
inspired  charity^oy  t*'*  So  spake  the  one 
school-fellow  of  the  other.  He  who  so 
spake  was,  at  that  period,  a  gentle,  amia- 
ble boy ;  he  had  been  bom  in  Crown 
Office  Row,  in  the  inner  Temple ;  he  had 
thus  moved  from  cloister  to  cloister ;  his 
weak  and  nervous  frame  rendered  him  unfit 
for  the  athletic  exercises  of  his  comrades, 
and  so,  by  master  and  by  scholars,  he  was 
an  indulged  lad ;  he  had  an  infirmity  of 
speech  too,  but  his  gentleness  was  such  that 
one  of  his  school-fellows  testifies  of  him  he 
never  heard  his  name  mentioned  without 
the  addition  of  Charles,  although  he  was 
the  only  boy  of  his  name  in  the  school. 
''  While  others  were  all  fire  and  play,  he 
stole  along  with  all  the  self-concentration 
of  a  young  monk ;"  "  his  countenance  was 
so  mild  —  his  complexion  clear  brown, 
with  an  expression  which  might  lead  you 
to  think  he  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  his 
eyes  were  not  of  the  same  color:  one  was 
hazel,  the  other  had  specks  of  gray  in 
the  iris ;  his  step  was  slow  and  peculiar, 
adding  to  the  staid  appearance  of  the  fig- 
ure." Without  doubt,  what  some  would 
call  a  milksop  of  a  boy  —  without  energy 
or  fitness  for  the  great  work  of  life.  We 
shall  see.  This  lad,  the  school-fellow  and 
the  friend  and  eulogist  of  Coleridge,  the 
young  monk,  the  lonely  stutterer,  was 
Charles  Lamb.  When  Lamb  left  Christ's 
Hospital,  he  very  shortly  obtained  some 
trifling  appointment,  first  in  the  South- 
Sea  House,  and  afterward  in  the  East- 
India  House.  Wiien  Lamb  died,  his  sis- 
tor  survived  him.  Judge  Talfourd  wrote 
his  Hie  and  edited  his  remains ;  but  when 
Mary  Lamb  died,  the  same  admiring  and 
admirable  editor  published  another  vol- 
ume, and  then  all  about  Lamb  was  fully 
known,  and  thon  for  the  first  time  was 


understood  the  foundation  of  that  rever- 
ent eulogy  which  William  Wordsworth 
placed  upon  rthe  cofiin  of  his  friend 
"  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle :" 

"  To  a  good  man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  stone  is  sacred.    Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  be  first  drew 

breath, 
Was  reared  and  taught,  and  humbly  earned 

his  bread, 
To  the  strict  labors  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  duty  chained.    Not   seldom  did   those 

tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent 

depress 
His  spirit;  but  the  recompense  was  hi^h — 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty*s  rightful  sire  ; 
Affections  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  airt 
And  when  the  precious  hour  of  leisure  came. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  fW>m  oon- 

verse  street 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded 

streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart; 
So  genius  triumpheil  over  seeming  wrong. 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thought- 
ful love 
Inspired — works  pote&t  over  smiles  and  tears. 
And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning 

pUys, 
Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy, 
Humor  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  hiR  spoken  words. 
From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in 

fields 
Had  been  derived  the  name  he   bore — a 

name, 
Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised, 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence; 
And  if  in  hi  to  meekness  at  times  gave  way. 
Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange, 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  li& ; 
Still,  at  the  center  of  his  being,  lodged 
A  soul  by  resignation  sacrificed  : 
And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 
A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him, 
Chanty,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
To  an  unforgiving  judgment  from  just  heaven. 
Oh !  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived  t^'    ' 

We  lay  our  hand  upon  those  two  vol- 
umes, and  they  seem  to  us  cheer* 
fully,  painfully  affecting.  So  we  say  we 
have  all  our  published  and  unpublish- 
ed life ;  there  are  our  works  which  the 
world  sees,  and  criticises,  and  rudely  com- 
ments upon  ;  but  beneath  all  that,  in  all 
of  us  there  is  a  better  life.  Poor  Lamb  I 
his  essays  and  his  poems  are  very  droll 
and  quaint,  weird,  quiet,  wonderful  things 
in  their  way — things  that  some  of  us  do 
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for  our  parts  distinctly  prefer  to  Macaa- 
laj's  Essays,  and  Childe  Harolds,  and 
Giaours,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  and  the 
writer,  a  qnaint,  queer,  black  dwarf  sort 
of  a  roan,  somehow  suggesting  a  deform, 
ity  altogether  in  providential  plans,  a 
sort  of  thing  for  sentimental  Tom  Moores 
to  shoot  their  peas  at,  a  kind  of  book- 
stall-haunting scarecrow,  with  that  wild, 
frightened,  timid  look  of  his  ;  a  man 
lonely,  reserved,  just  keeping  himself  in 
his  plain  way  in  quiet  London  apartments 
with  his  sister — sometimes  too,  we  fear 
to  say,  a  little  the  worse  for 

Well,  we  must  be  ungenerous ;  Lamb 
was  really  no  teetotaler.  And  then  he 
dies,  and  his  sister  dies,  and  then  it^  is 
found  that  this  poor  great  soul  has  been 
the  center  of  tragedies  which  make  Shak- 
speare's  light  in  comparison,  that  all  life 
long  the  curtains  of  a  lonely  woe  hung 
round  him,  that  all  life  long  he  was  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  love  informing  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  that  all  life  long  he 
was  shadowed  by  evils  which  sometimes 
compelled  him  to  infirmities — ^a  poor, meek 
spirit,  fainting  oflen  beneath  a  load  too 
hard  almost  to  bear. 

**  Islington,"  writes  Lamb  to  Coleridge, 
"  possibly  you  would  not  like,  to  me  'tis 
classical  ground."  And  we  know  some- 
thing that  will  make  all  grounds  classical, 
do  we  not  ?  There  was  a  fair-haired  maid, 
one  Anna,  of  whom  we  hear  very  little ; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  sweet  sonnets 
addressed  rather  to  a  memory  than  to 
her.  The  young  man  was  walking  about 
Islington  fields,  in  1795  and  1796,  and 
looking  forward  to  promotion  in  the  India 
House,  and  to  the  pleasant  sweetness  of 
coming  times.  At  this  time  he  lodged 
with  his  father  and  mother  and  sister,  in 
Little  Queen  street,  Holborn  ;  there  had 
been  insanity  in  the  family  —  Lamb  him- 
self had  not  escaped.  But  in  1796,  the 
whole  current  of  his  life  was  changed  ;  his 
sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  killed  their 
mother.  The  father  was  a  poor,  bed-rid- 
den man,  the  mother  had  been  an  infirm 
invalid ;  and  the  way  in  which  Charles  now 
rose  to  the  greatness  of  the  tnal,  was  as 
sublime  as  is  the  record  of  his  feelings.  A 
jury  instantly  returned  a  verdict  ot  insan- 
ity ;  he  wrote  to  Coleridge:  *'  My  poor, 
dear,  dearest  sister  the  unhappy  ana  un 
conscious  instrum  t  of  the  Almighty's 
judgments  on  our  house,  is  restored  to 
her  senses."  His  had  been  the  hand 
which  had  snatched  the  knife  from  his 


sister's  grasp,  "  I  hope,"  he  says,  "  for 
Mary  I  can  answer,  but  I  hope  that 
through  life  Zshall  never  haveless  recollec- 
tion, nor  a  fainter  impression  of  what  has 
happened,  than  I  have  now.  It  is  not  a 
light  thing,  nor  meant  by  the  Almighty 
to  be  received  lightly  ;  I  must  be  serious, 
circumspect,  and  deeply  religious  through 
life ;  ana  by  such  means,  may  both  of  us 
escape  madness  in  future,  if  it  so  please 
the  Almighty."  "  He  wrested,"  says 
Judge  Talfourd,  his  leisure  hours  now 
from  Coleridge  and  poetry  to  amuse  the 
dotage  of  his  father ;  and  he  watched  over 
his  own  returning  sense  of  enjoyment, 
when  it  came  after  a  long  interval,  with  a 
sort  of  holy,  jealous  apprehension  lest  he 
should  forget  too  soon  the  terrible  visita- 
tion of  heaven.  We  must  not  have  our 
readers  think  hard  things  of  Mary  Lamb, 
poor  thin^  I  do  we  not  know  that  it  is  in 
madness,  m  insanity,  that  souls  of  gentlest 
mold  rush  forth  with  most  fierce  and 
cruel  heat  ?  do  not  mock  us  when  we  say 
that  Mary  Lamb  was  as  gentle  as  her 
name.  How  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
loved  her,  and  Bernard  Barton  and  his  sis- 
ter, and  Talfourd  —  they  all  loved  the 
meek,  gentle,  unconscipus  victim  of  so 
dreadful  a  deed  ;  you  will  call  it  hallucina- 
tion ;  but  the  poor  creature  always  believ- 
ed that  a  short  time  after  the  tragedy  her 
mother  came  to  her  in  her  dreams,  and 
forgave  her  and  blessed  her.  "  She  never 
shrank,"  says  Talfourd,  "from  alluding  to 
her  mother  when  any  topic  connected  with 
her  own  youth  made  such  a  reference  in 
other  respects  natural."  She  shared  her 
brother's  genius,  and  her  Tales  from 
Shakspearey  and  Mrs.  Leicester's  School^ 
and  her  Poems  for  Childrefi^  have  made 
her  name  the  favorite  in  a  select,  if  not  a 
large  circle  of  readers.  After  the  tragedy, 
poor  Charles  began  to  study  for  the  fam- 
ily ;  their  means  were  very  limited,  but  he 
determined  that  his  sister  should  not  go  to 
Bethlem,  but  to  an  hospital  or  private  asy- 
lum. *'  If,"  said  he,  "  my  father,  an  old 
servant-maid,  and  I,  can't  live,  and  live 
comfortably,  on  £130  or  £120  a  year,  we 
ought  to  bum  by  slow  fires ;  and  I  almost 
would,  that  Mary  might  not  go  to  Bclh- 
lem."  And  he  consecrated  himself  as  by 
a  sacramental  vow,  to  become  henceforth 
through  life  the  protector  of  his  sister. 
There  was  another  brother,  John  Lamb;  he 
was  well-to-do — he  had  taken  his  ease  in 
the  world,  he  was  not  fit  himself  to  strug- 
gle with  dif^culties,  nor  was  he  accustom- 
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ed  to  throw  himself  in  their  way,  he  said : 
"  Charles,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself, 
you  must  not  abridge  yourself  of  a  single 
pleasure  you  have  been  used  to,"  etc. 
With  his  rich  brother,  Charles  stands  in 
very  strong  and  beautiful  contrast.  Hb 
letters  to  Coleridge  in  those  days  are  very 
painful.  "  With  me,"  he  says,  "  the  form- 
er things  have  passed  away,  and  I  have 
somethmg  more  to  do  than  to  feel." 

"Ihftve  never,"  he  says,  "been  otherwise 
than  collected  and  calm ;  I  preserved  a  tran(]uil- 
lity  which  bystanders  may  have  construed  mto 
indifference.  Is  it  folly  or  sin  to  say  that  ituxu 
a  religious  principle  that  most  supported  me  f 
I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  re- 
eret  On  that  first  evening  my  aunt  was  l^ing 
insensible,  to  all  appearances  like  one  dying ; 
my  father,  with  his  poor  forehead  plastered 
over,  from  a  wound  he  had  received  firom  a 
daughter,  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved 
him  no  less  dearly ;  my  mother,  a  dead  and  mur- 
dered corpse  in  the  next  room ;  yet  I  was  won- 
derfully supported.  I  dosed  not  my  eyes  in 
sleep  that  night  but  lay  without  terrors  and 
without  despair.'* 

In  the  same  letter  he  says  again: 

**  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one,  we 
dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue,  which  we  had  salt- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  house.  As  I  sat  down, 
a  feeling  like  remorse  struck  me;  this  tongue 
poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  can  I  partake  of  it  now 
when  she  is  far  away  ?  A  thought  occurred  and 
relieved  me ;  if  I  give  in  to  this  way  of  feeling 
there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our 
rooms  that  will  not  awaken  the  keenest  griefs ; 
I  must  rise  aboTe  such  weaknesses.  I  hope  this 
was  not  want  of  true  feeling." 

On  another  occasion,  where  it  seemed 
that  some  who  had  come  to  visit  were  too 
unmindful  of  the  presence  of  death,  he 
says :  "  In  an  agony  of  emotion,  I  found 
my  way  mechanically  to  the  adjoining 
room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side 
of  her  coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  heaven 
and  sometimes  of  her  for  forgetting  her 
so  soon." 

By  and  by  his  father  died.  Until  this 
took  place,  the  release  of  his  sister  was 
impossible.  Even  then  her  other  brother 
opposed  her  discharge,  and  there  was 
some  terror  last  the  parish  authorities 
might  institute  proceedings,  placing  her 
life  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  But 
Charles  came  to  her  deliverance ;  he  sat- 
isfied all  parties  who  had  power  to  op- 
pose her  release  by  his  solemn  engagement 
that  he  would  take  her  under  his  care  for 
life.  He  faithfully  kept  his  word ;  she 
left  the  asylum,  and  took  x\p  her  abode 


for  life  with  her  brother.  His  income 
then  was  little  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year — he  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age ;  so  they  set  forth  together 
on  their  journey,  his  companion  thns  en- 
deared to  him  by  the  strange  calamity. 
Moreover,  love  has  not  been  thought  an 
easy  thing  to  overcome;  he  had  been, 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  pas- 
sionately attached  to  a  young  lady  resid- 
ing among  the  '^  pleasant  Islington  fields  " 
Our  readers  will  not  call  him  a  dreaming 
poet  —  will  they  ?  —  when  we  tell  them 
that  he  renounced  all  those  hopes.  There 
were  woods  not  fisur  from  Islington  then, 
it  seems,  and  the  foolish  fellow  frequented 
these  ^'  shades  that  mocked  his  step  with 
many  a  wandering  glade,"  and  wrote 
sonnets  to  the  past,  and  so  on.  We  think, 
reader,  you  will  not  judge  him  venr 
harshly ;  perhaps  you  will  even  think 
with  us,  that  there  was  nobility  and  mar- 
tyrdom in  this.  In  those  days  he  tried 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  language  of 
John .  Woolman :  '*  Small  treasure  to  a 
resigned  mind  is  sufficient.  How  happy 
is  it  to  be  content  with  a  little ;  to  live 
in  humility,  and  feel  that  in  us  which 
breathes  out  this  language,  Abba,  Father." 
And  again  he  says :  *^  I  am  recovering  — 
God  be  praised  for  it  —  a  healthiness  of 
mind,  something  like  calmness;  but  I 
want  more  religion — I  (Mm  jealous  qf  hu- 
man helps  and  leaning-pUices.  I  rejoice 
in  your  good  fortunes.  May  God  at  the 
last  settle  you !  You  have  had  many  and 
painful  trials ;  humanly  speaking,  they 
are  going  to  end;  but  we  should  ra- 
ther pray  thai  discipline  may  attend  us 
through  the  whole  of  our  lives,  A  care- 
less and  a  dissolute  spirit  has  advanced 
upon  me  with  la^6  strides;  pray  God 
that  my  present  afflictions  may  be  sancti- 
fied to  me !"  He  says  again :  ^^  It  is  a 
great  object  with  me  to  live  near  town, 
where  we  shall  be  much  more  private, 
and  to  quit  a  house  and  neighborhood 
where  poor  Mary's  disorder,  so  frequently 
recurring,  has  made  us  a  sort  of  marked 
people ;  we  can  be  nowhere  private,  ex- 
cept in  the  midst  of  London."  He  speaks 
of  a  visit  paid  to  Oxford,  particularly 
gratifying  to  him,  but  he  says :  "  It  was  to 
a  family  where  I  could  not  take  Mary 
with  me,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  some- 
thing of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasures  I 
take  without  A^."  Coleridge  had  been 
desirous  to  receive  her  into  his  house,  but 
Lamb  replied :  ^^  I  consider  her  as  perpe* 
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toally  CO  the  brink  of  madness.  I  think 
joa  would  almost  make  her  dance  within 
an  inch  of  the  precipice;  she  must  be 
with  duller  fancies  and  cooler  intellects. 
I  know  a  young  man  of  this  description, 
who  has  suited  her  these  twenty  years, 
and  may  do  so  stili,  if  we  are  one  day  re- 
stored to  each  other.''  We  have  quoted 
these  passages  from  Lamb's  letters,  be- 
cause they  illustrate  the  sweet  tenderness 
of  that  gentle  nature:  and  so,  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  they  went  forth  to- 
gether. 

We  have  already  ssud  that  Mary  Lamb 
shared  the  literary  leisure  of  her  brother : 
in  the  composition  of  Mrz,  Z/eicester^s 
School^  that  charming  thing,  and  the  St(h 
ries  from  Shakspearey  some  hours  were 
passed.  But  there  was  another  side  to 
their  lovely  devotedness,  and  the  giant 
sorrow  was  constantly  impending  over 
them  through  life ;  often  she  had  to  leave 
her  brother — she  learned  to  know  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack. 
When  the  holidays  came  round,  the  re- 
lief and  the  charm  of  the  year,  they  set 
forth  together,  but  if  they  ventured  to 
do  so.  Miss  Lamb  carefully  packed  herself 
a  strait  waktcoat  in  their  trunk ;  it  was 
their  constant  companion.  As  the  symp- 
toms made  themselve&(  known  by  restless- 
ness, low  fever,  inabilitv  to  sleep,  she 
gently  prepared  her  brother  for  the  terri- 
ble duty  he  had  to  perform;  and  thus, 
unless  he  could  stave  off  the  terrible  sepa- 
ration till  Sunday,  obliged  him  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  from  the  office  as  if  for  a 
day's  pleasure,  some  quaint  and  witty 
dissimulation  hiding  the  bleeding  heart. 
*^  There  was  no  tinge  of  insanity  discern- 
ible in  her  manner  to  the  most  observant 
eye ;  not  even  in  the  distressful  periods 
when  premonitory  symptoms  apprized  her 
of  its  approach ;"  and  when  the  fearful 
time  came  upon  her,  she  poured  forth  all 
the  memories  of  events  and  persons  of  her 
younger  years ;  then,  too,  in  her  rambling 
and  broken  words  she  would  give  brilliant 
descriptions  of  by -gone  days,  fancying 
herself  with  the  richly  brocaded  dames  of 
the  times  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  L 
Talfourd  speaks  of  these  as  jeweled  words 
and  speeches,  like  those  running  through 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  of  comedy. 
These  were  the  states  in  which  she  was 
separated  from  her  brother.  On  one  oc- 
eadon,  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  a  well-known 
name  and  well-loved  friend,  met  them 
slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath 


in  Hoxton  fields,  built  over  now :  they 
were  both  weeping  bitterly.  When  he 
joined  them  he  found  they  were  taking 
their  solemn  way  to  the  accustomed 
asylum.  Is  not  such  grief  as  venerable 
as  it  is  awful  ?  and  do  you  not  love  al- 
ready and  revere  Charles  Lamb  ? 

Thus,  however  slight  hitherto  may 
have  been  the  reader's  acquaintance  with 
Lamb,  we  must  have  interested  him  in 
the  writings  as  well  as  the  character  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  humor. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  ask  us,  What  is 
humor?  Humor,  then,  is  the  crief  of 
life — ^as  satire  is  the  wrath  of  life.  Hu- 
mor is,  therefore,  the  literature  of  tears, 
as  satire  is  the  literature  of  a  fiery  scorn. 
He  to  whom  has  been  given  a  tender  na- 
ture, a  large  sympathy  with  the  grief  of 
others,  and  a  quicK  wit  to  seize  and  place 
in  juxtaposition  ideas,  will  be  a  humorist. 
Such  natures  interpret  universal  agonies 
by  their  own ;  the  anguish  they  feel,  but 
can  not  relieve,  produces  in  them  a  di- 
vine hysteria,  a  misery  over  the  anguish 
of  the  world.  This  is  really  the  pleasure 
of  the  pun  —  this  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
practical  joke  and  of  the  rich  humors  in 
such  passages  as  these,  in  which  our 
writer  laments  the  abolition  of  the  cus- 
tom of  observing  saints'  days  in  public  of- 
fices: 

*'Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many 
commodities  incidental  to  the  life  of  a  public 
office,  I  would  be  thought  blind  to  certain  flaws, 
which  a  cunning  carper  might  be  able  to  pick 
in  this  Joseph's  vest  And  here  I  must  have 
leave,  in  the  fullness  of  my  soul,  to  regret  the 
abolition,  and  doing  away  with  altogether,  of 
those  consolatory  interstices,  and  sprinklings  of 
freedom  through  the  four  seasons — the  red-let- 
ter days^  now  become,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, dead-letter  da/yB.  There  was  Paul,  and 
Stephen,  and  Barnabas — 

Andrew  and  John,  men  fkmooa  in  old  tunes 

—we  were  used  to  keep  all  their  days  holy,  as 
long  back  as  I  was  at  school  at  Christ's.  I  re- 
member their  effigies,  by  the  same  token,  in  the 
old  Basket  PrayeinBook.  There  hung  Peter  in 
his  uneasy  posture — ^holy  Bartlemy  in  the  trou- 
blesome, act  of  flaying  after  the  famous  Marsyas 

by  Spagnoletti. ^I  honored  them  all,   and 

could  atmoit  have  wept  the  drfaleation  of  Is 
cariot — do  much  did  we  lave  to  he^  holy  memo- 
ries sacred :  only  methought  I  a  little  grudged 
at  the  coalition  of  the  letter  Jude  wi^  Simon 
— clubling  {as  it  were)  their  sanctities  together^ 
to  make  vp  one  poor  gaudy  day  between  them — 
M  an  economy  unworthy  qf  the  dispensation.^^ 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  most 
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painful  feature  in  the  humor  of  Lamb  is  ' 
its  intense  secretiveness ;    surprise,   and 
therefore  secretiveness  is  the  element,  the 
very  aroma  of  all  humor,  of  all  wit — what 
we  have  just  called  the  unexpected  juxta- 

Eosition  of  ideas ;  but  the  secretiveness  of 
iamb  was,  even  for  a  humorist,  in  whom 
Ave  expect  it,  extraordinary.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  originally,  he  had  a  nature 
singularly  brooding,  and  perhaps  even  to 
be  called  reserved,  but  by  the  possession 
of  his  sorrows  he  became  himself  con- 
scious of  a  territory  of  internal  emotion. 
All  his  essays  read  like  that  quiet  humor 
which  a  man  enjoys  to  himself,  whether 
any  one  enjoys  with  him  or  not ;  few 
writings  ^trike  us  as  having  such  inward- 
ness— hence  what  subtle  weird  touches 
abound  in  those  pages.  Who  has  not 
felt  that  subtle  sentiment  he  expresses  in 
his  papers  on  the  Quakers'  Meetmg,  when 
he  says : 

"  There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect  soli- 
tude can  not  heal.  By  imperfect  I  mean  that 
which  a  man  enjoy eth  by  himself.  Can  there 
be  DO  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words  ? 
away  with  this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade-and- 
cayem-huntiDg  solitariness.  Give  me.  Master 
Zimmcrmann,  a  sympathetic  solitude.  To  pace 
alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side-aisles  of  some  ca- 
thedral, time-stricken : 

'  Or  under  banging  mountains, 
Or  by  the  faXL  of  fountaina ;' 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that 
which  those  enjoy  who  come  together  for  the 
purpose  of  mQr«9  complete,  abstracted  solitude. 
This  is  the  loneliness  '  to  be  felt*  The  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn, 
so  spirit-soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and 
benches  of  a  Quaker^s  meeting.  Here  are  no 
tombs,  no  inscription, 

*  sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropped  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings ' — 

but  here  is  something,  which  throws  antiquity 
herself  into  the  foreground — Silence — eldest  of 
things — language  of  old  Night — primitive  dis- 
courser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mold- 
ering  grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent, 
and,  as  we  may  say,  unnatural  progression." 

We  think  there  is  no  paper  more 
touching,  than  that  by  our  beloved  pen- 
man, called  Dream  Children.  We  think 
it  reminds  us  that  the  gentle  Anna,  the 
fair-haired  maid  with  whom  he  wandered 
through  the  fields  and  woods  about  Isl- 
ington, oflen  came  to  his  memory.  He 
tells  us  in  the  Essays  of  Elia  how,  as 
children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about 


their  elders,  when  they  were  children* 
how  his  little  ones  came  one  night 
thronging  about  him  to  hear  about  their 
great  grandmother  Field,  and  the  great 
house  in  Norfolk :  oh  !  it  is  pitiful  the 
way  he  went  on  with  those  children — 
how  he  told  them  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  mother — how  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  yet  persisting 
ever,  he  courted  the  fair  Alice ;  then  he 
suddenly  turns  to  little  Alice,  and  saw  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looking  out  of  her 
eyes  with  such  reality  of  re-present- 
ment— 

**That  I  became  in  doubt  which  of  them 
stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair 
was;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  child- 
ren gradually  grow  fainter  to  my  view,  receding 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two 
mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost 
distance,  which,  without  speech,  strangely  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  effects  of  speech :  *  We  ar« 
not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  at 
all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum,  father. 
We  arc  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams. 
We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must 
wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe,  millions 
of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a  name/ 

and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 

quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor's  arm-chair, 
where  I  had  fallen  asleep  with  the  faithful 
Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side." 

This  is  the  very  trick  of  humor ;  and 
we  have  another  illustration  in  the  essay 
on  the  Behavior  of  Married  People  to 
each  other  in  Company : 

*'  But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  carry 
this  preference  so  undisguisodly,  they  perk  it 
up  in  the  faces  of  us  single  people  so  shameless- 
ly, you  can  not  be  in  their  company  a  moment 
without  being  made  to  feel,  by  some  indirect 
hint  or  open  avowal,  that  you  are  not  the  ob- 
ject of  this  preference.  Now  there  are  some 
things  which  give  no  offense,  while  implied  or 
taken  for  granted  merely ;  but  expressed,  thero 
is  much  offense  in  them.  If  a  man  were  to  ac» 
cost  the  first  homely-featured  or  plain-dressed 
young  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  and  tell  her 
bluntly,  that  she  was  not  handsome  or  rich 
enough  for  him,  and  he  could  not  marry  her, 
he  would  deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his  fli-man- 
ners ;  yet  no  less  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that, 
having  access  and  opportunity  of  putting  the 
Question  to  her,  he  has  never  yet  thought  fit  to 
ao  it  The  young  woman  understands  this  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  put  into  words ;  but  no 
reasonable  young  woman  would  think  of  mak- 
ing this  the  ground  of  a  quarrel.  Just  as  little 
right  have  a  married  couple  to  tell  me  bj 
speeches,  and  looks  that  are  scarce  less  plain 
than  speeches,  that  I  am  not  the  happy  man— 
the  lady^s  choice.     It  is  enough  that  t  know  I 
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•m  Dot;  I  do  not  want  this  perpetuil  ranind- 
ing." 

"  Hotbing  ia  to  me  mora  distaatefiil  than  that 
entire  complacencj  and  satisfaction  which  beam 
in  the  countenancea  of  a  new-mBiried  couple — 
in  that  of  the  ladj  particulariy ;  it  tells  jaa, 
that  her  lot  is  diapiwed  of  in  this  world:  that 
you  can  have  no  hopes  of  her.  It  ia  true,  I 
have  none;  nor  wishes  either,  perhaps;  but 
this  is  one  of  those  truths  which  ought,  aa  I 
said  twfbrei  to  be  taken  for  granted,  not  es- 

"But  what  I  have  spoken  of  hitherto  is 
nothing  to  the  airs  which  these  creatures  give 
themselTcs  when  thej  come,  as  they  geoerallj 
do,  to  haTe  cbildren.  When  I  consider  how 
tittle  of  a  nritj  children  are — that  ever^  street 
and  blind  allej  swarms  with  them— that  the 
poorest  people  commonly  have  them  in  most 
Sundance— that  there  are  few  marriaeeB  that 
are  not  blest  with  at  least  one  of  these  bargains 
— bow  often  they  turn  out  ill,  and  defeat  the 
fond  hopes  of  their  parents,  taking  to  vicious 
courses,  which  end  in  poverty,  disgrace,  the 
gallows,  etc,  I  can  not  for  my  life  tell  what 
cause  for  pride  there  can  possibly  be  in  having 
them.  If  they  were  young  pbiBaixes,  indeed, 
that  were  bom  butonein  a  year,  there  might  be 

a  pretext,  hut  when  they  are  so  common " 

"  'Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant 
even  BO  are  the  young  children  :'  so  says  the 
excellent  office  in  our  Prayer-book  appointed 
for  the  churching  of  women.  '  Happy  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  quiver  fuU  of  them.  So  say 
I ;  but  then  don't  let  him  discharge  his  quiver 
upon  us  that  are  weaponl^s ;  let  them  be  ar- 
rows, but  not  to  gall  and  stick  us." 
This  ia  the  consolation  for  that  eriet  of 
life  ;  thus,  while  it  sits  before  theXla^oe 
coal  and  makes  faces  in  fire  forms  of  old 
days,  old  sweethearts  or  wives,  dead  and 
buried —  disappointments  —  rising — fall- 
ing, built  and  vanishing  in  the  firelight — 
while  the  candle  burns  to  the  socket,  the 
reality  of  re  presentment  comes,  and  first 
one  hot  tear,  then  another,  tliea  another, 
for  those  drops  are  too  thick  to  come  in  a 
shower — they  trickle  like  water  from  a 
well  dug  in  the  sand,  then  fancy  unites 
itself  with  hnmor,  and  both  flow  in  upon 
the  tear  and  unite  in  one  drop ;  and  pic- 
tures cheerful,  and  perhaps  almost  fercical, 
of  what  might  have  been  start  to  the  eye, 
and  the  heart  relieves  itself  by  its  dreams, 
dreams  like  all  dreams — grotesque,  be- 
cause born  of  aberration.  Despair  was 
the  cnnvas  on  which  they  were  limned, 
^id  grief  painted  them,  and  emotion 
gave  colors  to  them,  and  ignorance 
laughed  at  them,  and  said,  Ah  lah  !  the 
merry  humorist,  what  a  happy,  light- 
hearted  creature  he  is!  while  he  was 
"sitting  alone  and  keeping  silence,  be- 
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cause  he  had  borne  it  on  him,"  his  hands 
pressed  upon  eyes,  and  the  tears  bursting 
through  them,  and  a  groan  bursting  from 
his  heart  and  the  exclamation  :  "  O  God ! 
why  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  vain." 
Such  is  the  humorist. 

Thus  we  have  maintained  that  the  Iiu> 
morist  is  born  and  taught — he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  grief  of  life.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  excitement,  the  nerves  roused  to 
intensity  on  fire.  Who  does  not  know 
how  excitement  produces  its  own  reac- 
tion ?  There  are  no  leLtei-s  in  our  lan> 
gnage  which  so  oversow  with  the  keen- 
est and  richest  fun  as  those  of  Lamb  :  it 
is  not  merely  that  we  have  here  a  light 
sportful  grace,  like  those  of  Madame  Se- 
vtgne ;  on;en  from  some  queer  and  droll  as- 
sociation the  more  serious  underlying  pur- 
pose is  most  visible.  Ho  was  never  want- 
ing in  what  at  any  time  compelled  hilari- 
ous laughter.  He  wrote  to  Moxon  ;  "  We 
sleep  three  in  a  bed  here  ;  my  bed-fellows 
arecongh  and  cramp."  He  whs  a  remorse- 
less punster  ;  indeed  he  could  scarcely 
open  his  lips  without  dropping  out  some 
queer  incongruity  ;  he  sometimes  almost 
seemed  to  labor  after  those  most  laugha- 
ble by  their  very  absurdity.  His  ideas 
startled  by  their  remoteness — it  did  some- 
times seem  that  his  humors  took  strange 
flights.  It  will  be  readily  noticed,  that 
in  his  humor  of  character  he  desci;nds 
into  the  nicest  detail ;  like  Dickens,  he 
interests  his  readers  in  a  large  variety 
of  varied  people,  and  their  idiosyncrasies 
are  sketched  with  a  fine,  subtle,  discrimi- 
nating hand  ;  but  from  these  he  starts  at 
a  bound  to  aome  of  the  most  perplexing 
casuistical  questions  — yet  they  are  rather 
suggested  than  discussed.  The  judgment 
of  Lamb  was  remarkable  for  its  healthy, 
synthetic  unity,  while  his  humor  was  full 
of  the  finest  and  nicest  personal  analysis  ; 
he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  if  observa- 
tion that  can  be  called  which  receives  its 
knowledge  rather  by  painful  sympathy 
than  by  any  close  or  pointed  scrutiny. 
How  mucb  of  this  appears  in  that  sin- 
gular piece : 


"  I  chanced  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fan- 
tastical thing  of  a  dream  the  other  night,  that 
you  shall  hear  of.  I  had  been  reading  Lortt  of 
th«  AngeU,  and  went  to  bed  with  my  head  full 
of  speculations,  suggested  by  that  extraordinary 
legend.  It  hud  f-iven  birth  to  innumerable 
conjectures;  and  t  remember  the  lost  waking 
thought  which  I  gave  expression  to  on  my  pil- 
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low  wail  a  sort  of  wonder  *  what  could  come 
of  it.' 

^*  I  was  suddenly  transported,  how  or  whither 
I  could  scarcely  make  out — but  to  some  celestial 
region.  It  was  not  the  real  heavens  neither — 
not  the  downright  Bible  heaven — ^but  a  kind  of 
fairy-land  heaven,  about  which  a  poor  human 
fancy  may  have  leave  to  sport  and  air  itself,  I 
will  hope,  without  presumption. 

**  Metbought — what  wild  things  dreams  are— 
I  was  present— at  what  would  you  imagine  ? — 
at  an  angePs  gossiping. 

"  Whence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who 
bid  it  come,  or  whether  it  came  purely  of  its 
own  head,  neither  you  nor  I  know ;  but  there 
lay,  sure  enough,  wrapt  in  its  little  cloudy 
swaddling-bands — a  ChildnAngel. 

"Sun -threads — filmy  beams  —  ran  through 
the  celestial  napery  of  what  seemed  its  princely 
cradle.  All  the  winged  orders  hovered  round^ 
watching  when  the  new-born  should  open  its 
yet  closed  eyes:  which,  when  it  did,  first  one, 
and  then  the  other — with  a  solicitude  and  ap- 
prehension, yet  not  such  as,  stained  with  fear, 
dim  the  expanding  eyelids  of  mortal  infants, 
but  as  if  to  explore  its  path  in  those  its  unhere- 
ditary  palaces — ^what  an  inextinguishable  titter 
that  time  spared  not  celestial  visages  t  Nor 
wanted  there  to  my  seeming — oh  1  the  inexpli- 
cable simpleness  of  dreams ! — bowls  of  that 
cheering  nectar, 

—which  mortala  caudle  call  below. 

Nor  were  wanting  faces  of  female  ministrants — 
stricken  in  years,  as  it  might  seem — ^so  dexter- 
ous were  those  heavenly  attendants  to  counter- 
feit kindly  similitudes  of  earth,  to  greet,  with 
terrestrial  child-rites  the  young  present,  which 
earth  had  made  to  heaven. 

**  Then  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in 
full  symphony  as  those  by  which  the  spheres 
are  tutored  ;  but,  as  loudest  iostruments  on 
earth  speak  oftentimes,  muffled ;  so  to  accom- 
modate their  sound  the  better  to  the  weak  ears 
of  the  imperfect-bom.  And,  with  the  noise  of 
those  subdued  soundings,  the  Angelet  sprang 
forth,  fluttering  its  rudiments  of  pinioos — but 
forthwith  flagged  and  was  recovered  into  the 
arms  of  those  full-winged  angels.  And  a  won- 
der it  was  to  see  how,  as  years  went  round  in 
heaven — a  year  in  dreams  is  as  a  day — con- 
tinually  its  white  shoulders  put  forth  buds  of 
wings,  but  wanting  the  perfect  angelic  nutri- 
ment, anon  was  shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell 
fluttering — still  caught  by  angel  hands — forever 
to  put  forth  shoots,  and  to  fall  fluttering,  be- 
cause its  birth  was  not  of  the  unmixed  vigor  of 
heaven. 

^.;**  And  a  name  was  given  to  the  Babe  Angel, 
and  it  was  to  be  called  Oe-  Urania,  because  its 
production  was  of  earth  and  heaven. 

"  And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason 
of  its  adoption  into  immortal  palaces ;  but  it 
was  to  know  weakness,  and  reliance,  and  the 
shadow  of  human  imbecility ;  and  it  went  with 
a  lame  gait ;  but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all 


mortal  children  in  grace  and  swiftness.  Then 
pity  first  sprang  up  in  angelic  bosoms;  and 
yearnings  (like  the  human)  touched  them  at  the 
sight  of  the  immortal  lame  one. 

*^  And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  Intui- 
tive Essences,  with  pain  and  strife,  to  tiieir 
natures  (not  grieQ  put  back  their  bright  intel- 
ligences, and  reduce  their  ethereal  min£,  school- 
ing them  to  degrees  and  slower  processes,  so  to 
adapt  their  lessons  to  the  gradual  illumination  (as 
must  needs  be)  of  the  half-earth-bom ;  and  what 
intuitive  notices  they  could  not  repel  (by  reason 
that  their  nature  is  to  know  all  things  at  once) 
the  half-heavenly  novice,  by  the  better  part  of 
its  nature  aspired  to  receive  into  its  under- 
standing ;  so  that  Humility  and  Aspiration  went 
on  even -paced  in  the  instruction  of  the  glorious 
Amphibium. 

**  But  by  reason  that  Mature  Humanity  is  too 
gross  to  breathe  the  air  of  that  super-subtile 
region,  its  portion  was,  and  is,  to  be  a  duld 
forever. 

'*  And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might 
not  press  into  the  heart  and  inwards  of  the 
palace  of  its  adoption,  those  full-natured  angels 
tended  it  by  turns  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace, 
where  were  shady  groves  and  rivulets,  like  this 
green  earth  firom  which  it  came :  so  Love,  with 
Voluntary  Humility,  waited  upon  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  new-adopted. 

**And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round,  (in 
dreams  Time  is  nothing,)  and  still  it  kept,  and 
is  to  keep,  perpetual  childhood,  and  is  the  Tute- 
lar Genius  of  Childhood  upon  earth,  and  still 
goes  lame  and  lovely. 

"  By  the  banks  of  the  river  PUon  is  seen, 
lone  sitting  by  the  grave  of  the  terrestrial  Adah, 
whom  the  angel  Nadir  loved,  a  Child ;  but  not 
the  same  which  I  saw  in  heaven.  A  mournful 
hue  overcasts  its  lineaments;  nevertheless,  a 
correspondency  is  betw^n  the  child  by  the 
grave,  and  that  celestial  orphan,  whom  I  saw 
above ;  and  the  dimness  of  the  grief  upon  the 
heavenly,  is  a  shadow  or  emblem  of  that  which 
stains  the  beauty  of  the  terrestrial.  And  this 
correspondency  is  not  to  be  understood  but  by 
dreams. 

**  And  in  the  archives  of  heaven  I  had  grace 
to  read,  how  that  once  the  angel  Nadir,  being 
exiled  from  his  place  for  mortal  passion,  up- 
springing  on  the  wings  of  parental  love,  (such 
power  had  parental  love  for  a  moment  to  sus- 
pend the  else  irrevocable  law,)  appeared  for  a 
brief  instant  in  his  station,  and  depositing  a 
wondrous  Birth,  straightway  disappeared,  and 
the  palaces  knew  him  no  more.  And  this  charge 
was  the  self-same  Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and 
lovely — but  Adah  sleepeth  by  the  river  Pison." 

Thomas  Hood  and  Charles  Lamb  were 
friends.  In  the  peculiarity  of  their  genius, 
there  was  much  that  was  atwin.  Both 
were  humorists;  both  were  most  incor- 
rigible and  preeminent  punsters.  We 
have  always  felt  that  Hood  did  injustice 
to  the  higher  forms  of  his  genius  by 
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his  incessant  panning.  Now,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  this  spirit  of  fun -seeking 
does  produce  a  most  unhealthy  state  of 
mind.  We  confess,  while  we  do  enjoy  a 
piece  of  mere  drollery  in  verse  as  much 
as  most,  it  is  to  us  quite  mournful  to  see 
genius  expending  itself  on  incessant  work 
like  this.  We  can  enjoy  an  Ingoldsby 
Legend.  A  volume  of  them,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  them  by  a  clergyman,  is  too 
mnch.  Some  men  have  some  distressing 
personal  deformity  of  eye  or  lip.  If  they 
choose  to  turn  this  for  a  moment  into  a 
matter  of  personal  joke,  we  may  admire 
the  heroism ;  but  if  they  prefer  to  make 
it  the  topic  for  a  continued  table  talk, 
it  becomes  disgusting,  and  gives,  to  our 
mind,  an  unpleasant  impression  of  moral 
sensibility.  Some  of  the  "Miscellanies" 
of  Mr.  Thackeray  are  in  this  way,  we 
will  maintain  it,  miserable  trash,  very 
unworthy  of  the  high  artist-power  of  the 
author  of  Vanity  Fair.  The  professed 
punster — ^we  do  not  mean  the  cheerful 
and  sunny  heart,  compelled  frequently 
to  see  a  drollery,  and  to  say  it,  and  to 
charm  a  company  by  it,  but  we  say  the 
professed  punster — is  like  the  editor  of 
Funchj  he  is  compelled  to  look  especially 
afier  the  funny  side  of  things ;  and  while 
these  gentlemen  sneer  at  those  who  are 
perpetually  taking  the  serious  side  of 
fife,  we  think  they  will  also  admit  that 
it  can  not  be  morally  invigorating  to  be 
perpetually  assuming  the  funny  side  of 
life.  Such  is  not  the  character  of  the 
true  humorist.  Such  men  can  not  claim 
Shakspeare  as  of  their  side  and  school. 
There  are  many  infinite  varieties  of  dis- 
tance between  the  drollery  of  a  clown 
at  the  country  fair  and  the  Voyages  of 
Captain  Lemuel  GuUiver,  Yet  even  poor 
clown  at  the  covmtry  fair,  who  shall  eay 
to  what  extent  the  pinchings  of  poverty 
and  the  sense  of  moral  degradation,  in  a 
nature  originally  cast  in  a  mold  of  gen- 
tleness and  thought,  have  produced  all 
those  spasmodic  contortions  of  body  and  of 
speech  ?  We  have  seen  those  poor  things 
and  have  always  felt  that  these,  too,  were 
some  of  the  writhings  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
We  care  little  what  our  friends  will  think 
or  say :  the  comicalities  of  Thomas  Hood 
are  of  little  worth  in  our  mind  compared 
with  the  Bridge  ofSighs^  or  the  Haunted 
House.  But  now  it  becomes  quite  notice- 
able that,  in  his  soul,  the  frolicsomeness 
of  which  for  the  most  part  was  only  seen, 
there  was  within  the  soul  the  tragic  ele- 


ment. The  soul  of  the  true  humorist 
comes  out  in  the  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram^  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  things 
and  lines  which  convey  the  sense  of  awe 
and  mystery.  No  true  humorist  ever 
spoke  long  without  showing  to  you  how 
he  was  smitten  with  the  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  life  and  its  infinite  environ- 
ments. Thomas  Hood  seems  to  revel  in 
a  sea  of  funny  and  comical  suggestion ; 
but  this  will  certainly  not  be  the  prin- 
cipal impression  produced  by  his  writings. 
The  briffht  things  in  HoodPs  Own  go 
fizzing  about  like  squibs  and  crackers 
on  a  Fifth  of  November  night.  It  may 
seem  a  singular  thing  to  say,  but  Hood 
had  not  the  intense  humanness,  the  pity- 
ing interest  of  Lamb.  What  roused  him 
^as  injustice,  and  wrong,  and  sorrow. 
To  Lamb,  every  body  was  interesting, 
and  he  made  every  being  he  saw,  or 
attempted  to  describe,  most  human  and 
interesting.  He  had  in  this  particular 
the  faculty  of  Dickens  and  Shakspeare. 
The  humor  of  Hood  lay  nearer  to  the 
ahstra^U  He  saw  the  pitiful  conditions 
of  things,  and  of  persons,  but  he  did  not 
see  "  every  man  in  his  own  humors  ;" 
and  while  he  was  assuredly  a  humorist, 
and  not  a  satirist,  his  genius  drew  nearer 
to  the  satiiic  form.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  two  polemical  "Disputations"  of 
Lamb  in  reply  to  Southey,  and  Hood 
in  reply  to  Rae  Wilson.  Both  are  re- 
markable. Hood's  Ode  is  well  known. 
Some  passages  are  among  the  happiest 
of  our  author's  efforts ;  but  they  are  so 
very  well  known,  that  it  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  our  limited  space  to  quote  what 
all  our  readers  have  in  their  memory. 
Lamb,  in  his  reply  to  Southey,  stands 
on  higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself 
with  his  more  refined  and  subtler  sense. 
Southey  had,  in  a  semi-jocular  vein,  hint- 
ed in  the  Quarterly  that  Lamb,  in  the 
Essays  of  Elia^\i2k^  manifested  only  "a 
want  of  sounder  religious  feeling  to  be  as 
delightful  as  it  was  original."  It  was  a 
most  unkind  and  unjust  remark,  especially 
unwarranted  from  such  a  man.  Lamb 
felt  it  severely.  He  wrote  to  Bernard 
Barton  ; 

**  He  might  have  spared  an  old  friend  such  a 
construction  of  a  few  careless  flights  that  meant 
no  harm  to  religion.  If  all  his  unguarded  ex- 
pressions on  the  subject  were  to  be  collected — 
but  I  love  Southey,  and  will  not  retort.  I  hate 
his  Review,  and  his  being  a  reviewer.  The  hint 
he  has  dropped  will  knock  the  sale  of  the  book 
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on  tbe  head,  which  was  almOBt  tX  *  stop  before. 
Let  it  stop  I  There  ia  com  in  "Egypt,  while 
there's  cuih  in  Lesdenballl  Ton  and  I  are 
sonethiDg  besides  being  writers,  thank  Ood  I" 

But  he  did  retott,  in  one  of  the  most 
remai-kable  pieces  of  composition  in  our 
language,  of  course  in  prose — a  piece  of 
aly,  dexterous  English.  It  is,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  mind  of  Lamb.  All  his  droil, 
half-hesitating,  reserved  humors,  and  bis 
half-uitered  religious  doubts  and  trem- 
blings. Suddenly,  he  impales  poor  South- 
er on  the  spear-nead  of  some  of  his  hap- 
-  piesi  hits.  As  when  in  allusion  to  many 
of  Southey's Poems,  ho  says:  "You  have 
all  your  life  long  been  makingajest  of  the 
devil.  You  have  been  hia  jester,  volun- 
teer laureate,  and  self-elected  court-poet 
to  Beelzebub:"  ' 

"You  have  never  ridiculed,  T  believe,  what 
you  thought  to  be  religion,  but  jou  are  always 
girding  at  trhat  some  pious,  but  perhaps  mis- 
taken folks  think  to  be  so.  For  this  reason  I  , 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  engaged  upon 
a  lifd  of  George  Poi.  I  know  you  will  fall 
into  the  error  of  intermixing  some  comic  Stuff 
with  jour  seriousness.  TheQuakers  tremhleat 
the  subject  in  your  hands.  The  Uethodists  are 
shy  of  you,  on  account  of  thtir  founder.  But, 
aboTO  all,  our  Popish  brethren  ore  most  in  your 
debt  The  errors  of  that  Church  have  proved  a 
A-uicful  source  to  your  scofBng  vein.  Their  Le- 
gend has  been  a  golden  one  to  you.  And  here 
your  friend*,  sir,  have  noticed  a  notable  incon- 
sistency. To  the  imposing  rites,  (he  solemn 
penances,  devout  austerities  of  that  communion ; 
the  affecting  though  erring  piety  of  their  her- 
mits ;  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Chartreui 
— their  crossings,  their  holy  waters,  their  Virgin 
and  their  saints — to  these,  they  say,  you  have 
been  indebted  for  tbe  best  feelings  and  the  rich- 
eat  imagery  of  your  epic  poetry.  You  have 
drawn  copious  drafts  upon  Loretto.  We  thought 
at  one  time  yon  were  tioing  post  to  Rome — but 
that  in  the  facetious  comqientaries,  which  it  is 
your  custom  to  append  so  plentifully,  and  (some 
say)  injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest  performances 
in  thiji  kind,  you  spurn  the  uplifted  toe,  which 
you  but  just  now  seemed  to  court,  leave  his 
Holiness  in  the  lurch,  and  show  him  a  fair  pair 
of  Protestant  heels  under  your  Romish  vest- 
ment When  we  think  you  already  at  the  wick- 
et, suddunly  a  violent  cross-wind  blows  you 
transverse — 

"  '  Ten  thousand  leagnra  awrj 

Tlicn  mt^twc  see 

Covin,  lioudit,  anilbabits,  will)  their  wearcn,  tost 

And  Hullvred  into  rags ;  then  reliques,  beads, 

]iidulgein*i<,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls. 

The  Eporl  of  winds.' 
You  pick  up  ponce  by  showing  the  hallowed 
hones,  shrine,  and  crucifix;  and  you  take  mo- 
ney a  seoond   time  by  exposing   the  trick  of 


them  afWward.  Ton  carry  your  rerae  to  Cas- 
tle Angelo  for  sale  in  a  morning;  and  swifter 
than  a  peddler  can  transmute  his  pack,  you  are 
at   Cauterbuiy  with,  your   prose  ware   before 

The  following  is  in  a  more  sad  and  sol- 
emn vein : 

"  I  amat  a  loss  what  particular  essay  you  had 
it)  view  (if  my  poor  ramblings  amount  to  that 
appellation)  when  you  wer«  in  such  a  hurry  to 
thrust  in  your  objection,  like  bad  news,  fore- 
most Perhaps  the  paper  on  'fSaying  Graces ' 
was  the  obnoxious  feature.  I  have  endeavored 
there  to  rescue  a  voluntary  duty-^-good  in  place, 
but  never,  as  I  remember,  literally  commanded 
— from  the  charge  of  an  undecent  formality. 
Rightly  taken,  sir,  that  paper  was  not  against 
graces,  but  want  of  grace — not  against  tbe  cere- 
mony, but  the  carelessness  and  slovenlineu  so 
often  observed  in  the  performance  of  it. 

"Or  was  it  that  on  the  '  New  Year,'  in  which 
I  have  described  the  feelings  of  the  merely  nat- 
urtil  man,  on  a  consideration  of  the  amazing 
change,  which  is  supposable  to  take  place  on  our 
removal  from  this  fleshly  scene  1  If  men  would 
honestly  confess  their  misgivings,  {which  few  men 
will,)therearetimeswheu  the  strongest  Christian 
of  UH,  1  believe,  has  reeled  under  questionings 
of  such  staggering  obscurity.  I  do  not  accuse 
you  of  this  weakness.  There  are  some  who 
tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to  the 
guidanw  of  faith — others  who  stoutly  venture 
into  (he  dark,  (their  Human  Confidence  their 
leader,  whom  they  mistiUte  for  Faith ;)  and,  in- 
vesting themselves  beforehand  with  cherubic 
wJDgs,  as  (hey  fancy,  find  their  new  robes  aa 
famuiar  and  fitting  to  their  supposed  growth 
and  stature  in  godliness,  as  the  coat  the;  left  off 
yesterday  —  some  whose  hope  totters  upon 
crutches—others  who  stalk  into  futurity  upon 
stilts. 

"  The  contemplation  of  a  Spiritual  World— 
which,  without  the  addition  of  a  misgiving  con- 
science, is  enough  to  shake  some  natures  to 
their  foundation — is  smoothly  got  over  by  oth- 
ers, who  shall  float  over  the  black  billows,  in 
their  little  boat  of  No- Distrust,  sa  unconcerned- 
ly as  over  a  summer  sea.  The  difference  is 
chiefly  constitutionaL 

"  One  man  shall  love  his  friends  and  his 
friend's  faces  ;  and  under  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
versing  with  them  again,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  fumiliar  circumstances  of  sight,  speech, 
etc,  as  upon  earth — in  a  moment  of  no  irrev* 
erent  weakness  —  for  a  dream-while  —  no  more 
— would  be  almost  content  for  a  reward  of  a  life 
of  virtue,  (if  ha  could  ascrit>e  such  acceptance 
to  his  lame  performances,)  to  take  up  his  por- 
tion with  those  he  loved,  and  was  made  to  love, 
in  this  good  world,  which  he  knows — which  was 
created  so  lovely,  beyond  his  deservings.  An- 
other, embracing  a  more  exalted  vision — so  that 
ho  might  receive  indefinite  additlaments  of  now- 
cr,  knowledge,  beauty,  glory,  elc. — is  ready  (o 
f)rego  the  recognition  of  humbler  Individuali- 
ties  of  earth,  and  the  old  familiar  bees.    Th« 
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sbapingsof  our  he»venB  are  the  modifications  of 
our  coDBtitution  ;  and  Mr.  Feeble  Mind,  or  Mr. 
Great  Heart,  is  born  in  everj  one  of  us." 

We  think  we  would  point  to  that  let- 
ter as  contaioiag  some  of  Lamb's  quaint- 
est and  queerest  conceits.  The  letter  is, 
however,  full  of  the  writer's  amiable  hu- 
mor.    He  says: 

"  Sir,  you  were  pleased  (you  know  whore)  to 
inrite  me  lo  a  compliance  with  the  wholesome 
formsanddoctrinesoftheChurchof England.  I 
talcs  your  advice  with  as  much  kindness  as  it 
was  meant  But  I  must  think  the  invitation 
rather   more   kind   than    seasonable.     I  am   a 

Dissenter Perhaps  I  have  scruples 

to  some  of  your  forms  and  doctrines.  But  if  I 
come,  am  I  secure  ofciiil  treatment  f — The  last 
time  I  was  in  any  of  your  places  of  worship  was 
on  Easter  Sunday  last  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  listening  to  a  very  sensihle  sermon  of  an  ar- 
gumentative turn,  delivered  with  grott  propri- 
ety by  one  of  your  bishops.  The  place  was 
Westminster  Abbey,  As  such  religion  as  I 
have  has  always  acted  on  me  more  by  way  of 
sentiment  than  argumentative  process,  I  was  not 
unwilling,  after  sermon  ended,  by  no  unbecom- 
ing transition,  to  pass  over  to  some  serious  reel- 
ings, impossible  to  be  disconnected  from  the 
sight  of  those  old  tombs,  etc  But,  hy  whose 
orier  I  know  not,  I  was  debarred  that  privilege 
even  for  so  short  a  space  as  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
turned  like  a  dog  or  some  profane  person,  out 
into  the  common  street;  with  feelings  which  I 
could  not  help,  but  not  very  congenial  to  the 
day  or  the  discourse.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  ever  venture  myself  agun  iuto  one  of  your 
churches." 

All  LamVs  writings  look  old.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe,  if  we  did  not 
know,  that  they  are  the  prodnct  of  our 
time.  They  sound  like  words  of  the  ago 
ofold  Faller.orSirTbomasBrowne.  His 
words  and  essays  are  like  those  of  a  man 
thinkiDg  aloud — words  taken  down  by  a 
reporter  behind  the  bookshelves  or  the 
cmtains.  There  is  abont  him  always  a 
kind  of  fear  lest  yon  should  find  him  out. 
He  is  always  gentlemanly,  polite,  learned, 
find  pleasant.  But  if  you  catch  him  talk- 
ing about  himself,  it  is  in  a  kind  of  solilo- 
<juy.  Such  people  are  always  a  problem. 
We  look  forward  to  t/ieir  journals  with 
avidity.  Tlie  diary  of  Talkaiive  has  its 
interest,  but  the  diary  of  a  speechless 
thinker  would  be  &r  more  so.  "  Man  is 
dear  to  man  ;"  and  those  writers  are  dear- 
est to  us  to  whom  man  has  been  most 
dear — dear,  not  as  an  idealization,  or  an 
abstraction,  or  a  theory ;  men  who  can  not 
either  get  out  of  their  own  souls,  or  tell 
us  what  tbey  caa  do  with  them;  men 


who  are  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  themselves ; 
men  who,  daeed  at  the  mystery  of  their 
own  being  —  at  the  mystery  of  being 
i|i  itself— turn,  by  way  of  refreshment 
and  rest,  to  other  beings  like  themselves. 
A  man  in  a  c^e  is  always  an  interest- 
ing  object.  When  we  were  a  youngster, 
we  saw  regularly  pass  our  door  a  rough 
fellow,  who  certainly  never  excited  our 
attention  or  regard,  but  he  committed 
some  breach  of  the  peace — was  looked  in 
the  old  cage  in  the  broadway,  as  was  the 
wont  in  those  times,  when  policemen  and 
station-houses  were  not ;  and  then  we, 
and  many  others  like  ourselves,  went  and 
stood  gaping  at  the  poor  fellow,  safe  in 
that  mystery  behind  the  bars.  He,  like 
all  reserved  natures,  had  suddenly  become 
most  interesting  to  us  by  his  immurement. 
This  is  the  interest  of  many  lives.  They 
charm  awa^  the  spell  of  soma  of  the  more 
heavy  and  iion  |>adloGk  secrets,  and  hand- 
cuff mysteries  of  the  soul,  by  carrying 
about  with  them  a  bunch  of  private  keys, 
with  which  tbey  admit  their  friends  into 
strange  little  secret  ciypts  and  wards, 
while  yet  the  great  hidden  inner  city  of 
theirsoul,tbrougb  which  they  are  constant- 
ly walking,  remains  unexplored  and  un- 
known. And  here  again  is  the  humorist's 
grief  of  life.  As  we  have  hinted.  Hood 
strikes  us  by  no  means  as  so  awful  a  be- 
ing as  Lamb.  He  had  never  been  smit- 
ten, stricken,  snd  afflicted  as  Lamb  was, 
and  he  walked  more  among  all  soi-ts  of 
men  than  Lamb  did  ;  and  his  works  show 
less  culture  of  the  mystery  within  us.  Of 
course,  when  sorrow  strikes,  what  it 
evokes  depends  as  much  upou  what  is 
stricken  as  upon  that  which  gives  the 
blow.  He  had  his  grie&.  They  were 
like  those  we  all  have  known,  or  may 
know — griefs  like  those  which  appear  in 
his  recently  published  letters.  His  excel- 
lent and  ingenious  son,  for  whom  we  will 
all  wish  a  heart,  and  life,  and  fame  as  no- 
ble and  stiuntess  as  his  father's,  says  that, 
looking  over  soma  old  papers  of  his  fa- 
ther's, ne  found  a  few  tiny  curls  of  golden 
hair,  as  sofl  as  the  finest  silk,  wrapped  in 
a  yellow  and  time-worn  paper,  inscribed 
in  his  father's  handwriting  : 

"  Little  eyes  that  scarce  did  see, 
Little  lips  that  never  smiled ; 
Alasl  my  little  dear  dead  child, 

Death  is  thy  father,  and  not  me ; 

I  but  embraced  thee  soon  as  he." 

Are  they  not  very  swoet  and  natural 
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lines,  on  the  little  first-born  child  ?  And 
these,  and  the  like  of  these  he  knew  well. 
Hood  was  a  noble  being,  bat  he  struck 
the  popular  nerve — we  do  not  mean  the 
human  nerve  —  more  immediately  than 
Lamb.  We  have  already  said  that  his 
genius  was  nearer  than  Lamb^s  to  the 
wrath  of  life,  to  passion,  and  to  satire. 
His  gentleness  might  be  roused  to  indig- 
nation. We  have  no  knowledge  that 
Lamb's  ever  was.  Hood's,  when  poverty 
was  injured,  as  we  know,  leapt  into  flame 
and  smote  the  wrong. 

Hood  had  a  nimble-footed  vei'se,  that 
could  run,  leap,  trot,  gallop,  and  also 
kick.  He  could  do  all  things  with  that 
same  verse  of  his.  He  might  have  been 
the  Sam  Butler  of  his  a^a^e ;  and,  indeed, 
his  ode  to  Rae  Wilson  is  not  wanting  in 
some  certain  Hudibrastic  characteristics. 
We  suppose  one  great  feature  in  the 
writings  of  Hood  is  that,  in  a  very  me 
morable  way  he  hit  hard  blows  on  some 
of  the  sins  of  society,  espepially  on  some 
of  the  religious  sins.  We  know  that  we 
religious  people — for  wk  are  religious — 
we  know  that  we  suppose  ourselvc-s  to  be 
very  faultless — snow  white.  Our  gar- 
ments are  all  made  of  bishops'  lawn  — 
coats,  gowns,  breeches,  bonnets,  and  all — 
and  mud  won't  stick  upon  them.  Still,  some 
people  say  to  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
thought  that  we  occasionally  need  preach- 
ing to  a  little.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
we  have'our  peccadilloes.  Then,  as  it  is 
a  well  known  and  carefully  ascertained 
fact,  that  preachers  can  not  talk  plainly 
to  their  own  people — people  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  take  sittings  to  be  spo- 
ken with  plainly — why,  we  must  e'en  per- 
mit the  Iloods  to  preach  for  us ;  at  any 
rate,  to  let  us  all  know  what  the  world  out- 
side thinks  of  some  of  our  ways.  We  must 
confess  that  we  can  take  little  exception  to 
most  of  Hood's  sermons ;  but,  then,  we 
are  said  to  be  latitudinarian.  We  could 
have  wished  sometimes  less  bitterness. 
We  can  not  say  that  we  like  Thomas 
Hood's  "tract."  Charles  Lamb  would 
have  answered  that  troublesome  old  lady 
better,  and  have  made  her  feel  more.  We 
have  taken  up  our  testimony  against  dis- 
agreeable Christians.  There  arc  some 
whose  type  of  Christian  life  is  distrusting 
to  us.  It  simply  turns  the  milk  of  young 
souls  sour.    These  people  do 

**  Think    they're    pious,    when    they're    only 
bilious." 


Thomas  Hood  was  so  unfortunate  af 
see  religion  principally  from  this  side, 
is   no  wonder   that   he  made   his  ▼ 
manifest  upon  the  unfortunates  whf 
tured  to  interfere  with  him.    W 
said  that  his  life  was  checkered  / 
adversities,  lightened  also  by  i/ 
and  some  sweet  gleams  of  sunshi. 
this    man,    whom   some   religious    ^         ^ 
wells  were  persecuting  on  account  of  . 
merry   and   cheerful   words,    with    theii.. 
sneers  and  gibes,  his  son  says: 

**  As  a  little  child,  my  first  prayer  was  learnt 
from  mj/ather^s  lips;  my  first  introduction  to 
the  Bible,  which  he  honored  too  much  to  make 
a  task-book,  was  from  spelling  out  the  words  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  it  lay  on  his  study-table ;  my  earliest  lessons 
of  the  love  and  beauty  hid  in  every  created 
thing,  were  from  the  stores  of  bis  observant 
mind*  my  deepest  and  holiest  teachings,  too 
sacred  for  more  than  a  mere  allusion,  were 
given  often  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  I 
was  sitting  up  sometimes  alone,  by  my  &ther's 
dying-bed." 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  some  dis- 
gusting thing  in  petticoats  said,  as  snch 
mipertinents  will  say:  "Mr.  Hood,  are 
you  an  infidel?"  As  he  drew  near  to 
death,  he  manifested  that  presence  of 
mind  which  is,  we  think,  especially  the 
property  of  those  in tro visionary  and  in- 
trospective and  secluded  spitits.  Of 
course  he  was  of  a  nervous  nature.  His 
son  sivys  : 

*'  One  night  I  was  sitting  up  with  him,  my 
mother  having  gone  to  rest  for  a  few  hours, 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  He  was  seized  about 
twelve  o'clock  with  one  of  his  alarming  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  When  it  had 
momentarily  ceased,  he  motioned  for  paper  and 
pencil,  and  asked  *if  I  was  too  frightened  to 
stay  with  him.'  I  was  too  used  to  it  now,  and 
on  my  replying,  *No,'  he  quietly  and  calmly 
wrote  down  his  wishes  and  directions  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  as  deliberately  as  it  it  were  an  ordina* 
ry  matter.  He  forbade  me  to  disturb  my  moth* 
er.  When  the  doctor  came,  he  ordered  ice  to  be 
applied.  My  father  wrote  to  remind  me  of  a 
pond  close  by  where  ice  could  be  procured.  Nor 
did  he  forget  to  add  a  hint  for  refreshments  to 
be  prepared  for  the  surgeon,  who  was  to  wait 
some  hours  to  watch  the  case.  This  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  sudden  and  dangerous  attack, 
that  was,  at  the  time,  almost  supposed  to  be 
his  last" 

To  this  period  also  belong  the  well- 
known  lines 

FAREWELL,    LIFE. 

"  Farewell,  Life  I  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim : 
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ThroDKiDg  ahtdows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  Uke  kdveat  of  the  night — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
ITpwud  steals  ■  Tapor  chill ; 
StroDE  the  earthy  odor  grows — 
I  ain^  the  mold  kbove  the  rose  1 

**  Welcome,  Life !  the  Spirit  Btrives  I 
Streaetb  returns  knd  bope  revives ; 
Cloudy  fMTS  and  shapes  forlorn 
FI7  like  shadows  at  the  mom. 
O'er  fbe  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
SuoDf  light  Ibr  sullen  gloom, 
Warm  [MrfunM  for  Tapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rme  above  the  mold  I" 

And  when  the  close  came,  lie  clasped 
bis  wife's  hand,  and  said  :  "  Remember  1 
Jane,  I  fot^ve  all,  aU,  as  I  hope  to  be 
for^ven.''  And  the  sweet  and  full  and  1 
tender  attachment  to  his  wife,  forbids  ns 
to  conclude  that  he  was  thinking  of  more  | 
than  some  of  his  saintly  persecutors ;  and 
then  lying  for  some  time  peacefnily  and  I 
anietly,  bat  bre^biag  slowly  and  with  { 
difficulty,  his  wife  bent  over  bim,  and  ' 
beard  him  say :  "  0  Lord !  say,  Arise, 
take  np  thy  cross,  and  follow  me."  His 
last  words  were,  "  Dying,  dyinc  I"  as  if 
glad  to  realize  the  rest  implied  in  them, 
and  shortly  after  he  sank  into  peaceful 
sleep,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

We  honor  and  love  Thomas  Hood ; 
bat  if  the  trnth  must  be  told,  we  seem 
to  know  Charles  Lamb  better.  Some- 
bow  we  think  we  should  hare  got  on 
better  with  him  ;  if  it  is  not  an  anoadons 
thing  to  say — 'perhapa  we  might  have 
found  some  things  m  common.  Lamb 
loved  old  books.  He  was  an  old  book- 
collector.  We  also  have  some  old  folios 
npon  whose  merits  we  might  have  be- 
come vain  in  talking  with  the  old  man. 
We  think  we  should  have  disoonrsed  to- 
gether of  the  merits  of  Mather's  "  Mag- 
nalia,"  or  "Sir  Kenelm  Digby  on  the 
Soul ;"  of  the  "  Poems  of  the  rare  Dnch- 
ess  of  Newcastle,"  of  Davenant  and  Stir- 
ling, of  Wither  and  Quarles,  of  James 
Howell  and  John  Ooodman.  Lamb  was 
a  haunter  of  book-Btall&  Alas  I  there  are 
no  cheap  old  books  now.  The  value  of 
the  gold  is  known,  and  the  book-worms 
find  that  they  can  only  burrow  into  that 
fine  old  earth  throngh  a  gold  mine. 

We  enjoy  his  triumphs : 

*"I  have  Just  come  fh>m  town,'  Bays  he^ 
'  where  I  have  been  to  get  my  bit  of  qoarterly 

Einsion,  and  have  brought  home  from  stalls  in 
wbkao,  the  Old  PUgrim:*  Progrem,  vritb  the 
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priots,  Vimity  Fair,  etc.,  now  scarce — four 
shillings.  Cheap.  And  also  one  of  whom  I 
have  often  hear^,  and  had  dreame,  but  never 
jaw  in  the  flesh — that  Ls  in  the  sheepskin— 
'  The  Whole  Theological  Works  of 

Thomas  Aquinas  1 ' 

Uy  anns  ached  with,  lu^ng  it  a  mile  to  the 
stAge ;  but  the  burden  was  a  pleuure,  such  as 
old  Anchlses  was  to  the  shoulders  of  ^neas,  or 
the  lady  to  her  lover  in  the  old  romance,  who, 
having  to  carry  her  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, the  price  of  obtaining  her,  clambered  with 
tier  to  the  top,  and  f«U  dead  with  htiguo. 

'  0  the  glorioos  old  schoolmen  1' ' 

So  this  singular  couple  went  through 
life  together,  we  have  no  doubt,  provok- 
ing, by  their  quaint,  queer,  old-world 
ways,  many  suoli  oontemptnons  remarks 
and  witty  asides  from  heartless  jokers 
like  the  man  Moore;  but,  indeed,  it  is 
very  much  so  with  ns  all.  How  prompt 
we  are  to  turn  each  other's  eccentricities 
into  a  mockery.  My  friend  has  discov- 
ered some  little  parlor  or  fireside  vicious- 
ness  in  us,  and  ho  says  to  his  wife: 
"  What  a  goose  that  Wilson  makes  of 
himself. "  Pity  that  he  doesn't  sec. 
Meantime  that's  the  very  thing  I  have 
been  remarking  to  my  wife  aooul  my 
friend ;  and  meantime  if  both  of  as 
knew  what  these  things  are  the  relics  of, 
we  should  tonch  each  other's  faults  more 
tenderly.  Ah  I  poor  things  that  we  are. 
We  are  all  sore  with  many  bruises  and 
wounds.  The  marvel  is,  that  our  own 
tenderness  does  not  make  as  tender  to  all 
others. 

Lamb  and  his  sister  changed  their  reu- 
dence  several  times  in  forty  years ;  but 
as  long  as  he  was  able  well  to  do  so,  he 
clung  to  the  city.  Late  in  life  be  re- 
moved to  Enfield,  but  fi'om  its  fields  he  de- 
clared he  could  be  *'  abundantly  satisfied 
by  the  patches  of  long  waving  grass,  and 
the  stunted  trees,  that  blacken  in  the  old 
churchyard  nooks  which  yon  may  yet  find 
bordenne  on  Thames  Street."  He  visit- 
ed the  lakes,  and  he  says:  "  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  there  is  such  a  thing  as  that 
which  tourists  call  the  romantic,  which  I 
very  much  suspected  before,  they  make 
such  a  spluttering  about  them.  Still 
after  all,  although  Skiddaw  is  a  fine  crea- 
ture, I  could  not  live  on  Skiddaw.  If  I 
had  not  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet  Street 
I  should  mope  and  pine  away,  I  know." 
Lamb  of  course,  we  know,  was  mblaken 
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in  all  this,  if  he  were  mistaken,  and  it  refuge  from  his  terrified  being  and  disap- 

were  not  the  humor  of  the  beautiful  crea-  pointed  affections.    That  paper  of  his  on 

ture,  but  he  was  the  very  genius  of  lo-  "Now- Year's  Eve,"  it  gives  to  us  all  these 

cal  attachments.    He  writes  to  Words-  impressions,  and  more.    The  bells,  most 

worth  :  solemn  of  all  bells — new  year's  bells — have 

-  The  room  where  I  was  bom-the  furniture  ^afted  his  spirit  back  again  to  his  old  be- 

which  has  been  before  my  eyes  all  my  life-a  J"^'     ^e  reviews  his  life.     He  would  not 

book-case  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a  "^^^  ^"7  ^»  ^"^^e  untoward  accidents  and 

faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge)  events  of  life  reversed.    Better,  he  thuiks, 

— wherever  I  have  moved,  old  chairs,  old  tables,  to  have  pined  away  seven  of  his  goldcnest 

— streets,  squares,  where  I  have  sunned  myself  years,  wnen  he  was  thralled  to  the  fair 

—  my  old  school -- these  are  my  mistresse^  tair  and  fairer  eyesof  Alice,  than  to  have 

Haven'tlenoughwithoutyourmountoms?    I  lost  that  love.     "Better  that  our  family 

Korth^^Th^ind'S^^^  ^^oum^T  missed  that  legacy  which  ol5 

thing.    Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  I^orrell  cheated  us  out  of,  than  be  worth 

hills,  and  lakes,  affect  me  no  more  or  scarcely  two  thousand  pounds  and  be  without  the 

come  to  me  in  more  venerable  characters,  than  idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue."     And 

as  a  gilded  room,  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  then  follow  those  strange  questions  on  the 

where  I  might  live  with  handsome  visible  oh-  being  yet  to  be : 
jects.    I  consider  the  douds  above  me  but  as  a 

S:  mS"s;ffij'S»n'l"£''d^£S  ".Anfferation  on  thisejrU.  of  mine,  in  diet 

been  the  beauties  of  n*tare,  as  they  hare  been  ??  '"  ^"^te' ilS"'*?  !""*,*Tr?l"!5  z""!* 

c^anedly  called;  so.  eve?  ftesh.^uid  green.  Mj, hou^hoW  gods  plant  •temWe fixed  foot, 

and  w.™,  are  .1  the  inrentions  of  meVand  S^^L^wSmLrJ!!  ?L^Unl„~?*-  a^*^ 
assemblies' of  men  in  this  great  city."  Ji^VtSSl.^S^i'r'*'' "'"""  ^  "*^ 
__,  ^  ,  „  .  *T  o  a  "  Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary 
What  shall  we  say  to  this?  bome  walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness 
perhaps  may  treat  with  contempt  the  of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and 
strange  fascination  of  the  man.  i  es,  but  fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and 
believe  him  not  too  utterly.  It  was  all  candle-light,  and  fireside  conversations,  and  in- 
true  ;  but  there  was  a  deeper  truth.  The  noce^t  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself—do 
intense  humanity  of  the  man  was  such,  these  things  go  out  of  life  ?      .     ,      .^ 

that  he  could  iot  trust  himself  alone  ,:;!f  *A«n  f o,?L  n'l^'p^Uh^^^^      ^''''^ 

•  J  ^  ai_         a.       •  n  -a.         j        /•  1      !•  Sides,  when  you  are  pleasea  with  him  r 

amidst  those  too  intinite  and  awtul  soli-  a  j^^  ^^^^  „,y  midnight  darUngs,  my  Folios  I 

tudes.     It  was  the  wise  instinct  of  the  must  I  part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having 

soul  within  tracing  its  way  back  to  sani-  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embrace  ?    Must 

ty,  safety,  and  health ;   it   was  because  knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by 

from  the  hills  there  looked  out  no  human  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no 

countenances  on  the  gentle  and  afiTection-  ^^^^l  by  this  familiar  proce^  of  reading  ? 

ate  creature ;  it  was  because  the  sense  of  *;?^»".I/.°J^J  fnendship  there,  wanting  the 

^    •!           ^^\.    r  1     ^^4.       ^       u-^     •*  smihng  indications  which  point  me  to  tbem 

a  silence  too  awful  smote  upon  him-it  here-the  recognizable  fece-^the  *  sweet  assur- 

was  too  dreadful   a  world.     When   we  anceof  alook  — ?" 
look  upon  his  face,  a  startled  and  a  fearful 

expression  wems  to  cover  it ;  the  eyes  g^^^  impressions  as  these  bring  also 

are  sad;  and  the  mouth  even  m  the  pic-  „ore  vividly  before  oar  heart  those  fine 

tare,  reveals  the  nervoas  twitching  of  the  ^^^  ^^.^  y^^ . 

lips.    Lamb  could  have  well  understood  ^ 

those  of  us  who,  frightened  at  our  own  sen-  ..  ^,  ^^  familiar  f acb. 
sations,  are  even  every  day  and  in  the  sun- 
light, terrified  as  we  were  when  in  child-  "I    have   had  playmates,  I  have  had  com- 
hood  we  cowered  beneath  the  bed-clothes  panions,     ,.,,.,.          .    ^  ,     ,^    , 
and  shrank  from  the  presence  we  felt  to  I"  "I"^^*  ""^  childhood,  m  my  joyful  school 
be  in  the  room.    There  are  no  essays  we  ^„  ^/^          ^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^ 
know  of  that  seem  so  to  trail  after  them,  '            **    ^ 

.^  we  read  the  subtle  presence  of  an  un-  „  j  ^^^  ^^^  j^    l^.      j  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

defined  and  shapeless  dread.     Have  we  j^^^             °     ** 

•not  all  known  what  it  is  to  fly  to  com-  Drmking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom 

£any  from  the  dread  of  our  own  presence  ?  cronies ; 

iamb  sought  in  the  humors  of  the  city  a  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  &miliar  faces. 
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^  I  loved  a  love  once,  fiiirest  among  women  I 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me — I  must  not  see 

her, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familitr  fiices. 

**  I  have  a  friend — a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly — 
Left  him  to  muse  on  the  old  fiimiliar  faees. 


li 


Ghost-like,  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my 
childhood ! 

Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  tra- 
verse, 

Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  fiices. 


**  Friend  of  my  bosom  I  thou  more  than  a  bro- 
ther! 

Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  fiither^s  dwell- 
ing? 

So  might  we  talk  of  tlie  old  familiar  faces. 

'*  How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they 

have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  depart- 

ed; 
All,  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

So  time  went  on — it  was  long  before 
*'  the  old  familiar  faces"  quite  faded  away 
— ^in  the  Temple  in  Islington.  Lamb  was 
the  center  of  a  pleasant  London  circle ; 
to  bim,  and  to  bis  gentle  Mary,  most  be- 
loved, came  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Hazlitt,  and  Godwin,  and  Talfourd, 
and  Edward  Irving,  and  royal  evenings 
they  bad  together.  The  simple,  unpre- 
tending  host,  throwing  abroad  bis  puns 
and  bis  problems  —  Coleridge  pouring 
forth  bis  golden  monologue — -Hazlitt  db- 
coursing  of  art — and  Godwin  rousing  a 
universal  defiance  by  bis  wild  political 
theories — ^Talfourd,  a  young  man,  then 
dtting  modestly  by,  and  listening  first, 
surviving  last  of  all  to  memoriahze  the 
scene,  and  then  himself  fading  away  the 
last.  Many  years  bad  gone  by  since  the 
domestic  tragegy.  msLvy  Lamb  was 
loved  and  reverenced  as  much,  perhaps 
even  more,  than  her  brother.  The  story 
was  an  indistinct  legend,  just  such  as  we 
see  it  bad  somehow  floated  to  the  ears  of 


the  poetical  lace  manufacturer,  Moore. 
Lamb  at  last  was  liberated  from  the  East- 
India  House  on  a  pension,  he  then  re- 
sided at  Enfield — among  the  fields  with 
the  dear  old  folios,  but  he  sighed  for 
London,  and  the  hurry  and  the  lights  of 
the  great  city.  Even  in  those  days  the 
coach  was  bandy,  and  be  oflen  fled  to  old 
streets,  and  the  old  pleasant  book-stalls. 
We  must  not  linger.  He  died  after  only 
one  or  two  days'  illness,  of  erysipelas. 
His  beloved  companion,  Mary,  survived 
him  many  years,  still  the  center  of  the  af- 
fection of  all  the  survivors  of  the  old  cir- 
cle, especially  of  Talfourd.  At  last  she 
died,  and  went  to  take  up  with  her  bro- 
ther, their  last  lodging  in  Edmonton 
Churchyard. 

And  then  was  given  to  the  world  the 
story,  singularly  reserved  from  public 
knowledge  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Then 
was  more  truly  understood  the  reverence 
with  which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
had  mentioned  the  honored  name  of  the 
author  of  JSlia.  Homage  to  the  heart 
that  quietly  took  up  and  fulfilled  its  great 
burden  of  duty,  only  lightened  by  love. 
Then  was  understood  more  of  the  singu- 
lar humor,  the  lonely  disquiet  of  the  man, 
and  here  it  was  that  for  those  forty  years 
he  bad  walked  though  the  world  with 
the  dread  of  insanity  upon  his  own  nature, 
and  the  spectacle  of  possible  insanity  dai- 
ly by  his  side.  And  then  that  volume 
of  letters  and  characterizations,  hitherto 
withheld,  was  given  to  the  world,  and 
the  sad  side  of  the  humorist's  life  more 
clearly  known. 

And  we  have  written  this  paper  because 
we,  for  our  parts,  when  we  love  a  man, 
strive  to  make  our  friends  love  him  too. 
We  have  said  little  of  his  frailties ;  other 
and  colder  pens,  of  which  there  are  plen- 
ty, may  do  that.  Enough  for  us  to  have 
seen  a  great  simple  nature,  meeting  its 
duties  quietly,  if  tearfully  performing 
them. 


u 
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At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Aurora  Leigh^  if  we  may  trust  our  own 
memory,  there  were  no  two  opinions 
expressed  by  the  leading  organs  of  our 
periodical  literature.  AH  admitted  the 
power  and  pathos,  and  even  depth  of 
thought,  displayed  in  many  an  individual 
passage.  All  condemned  the  structure  of 
the  story.  Some  of  the  events  imagined 
were  deemed  grossly  improbable,  others 
painfully  revolting,  and  the  character  of 
Romney,  the  chief  person  in  the  book, 
was,  or  might  have  been,  very  justlv 
described  as  a  quite  impossible  compound, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  at  one  moment  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  hard-headed,  practical 
philanthropist,  and  the  next,  as  a  fanatic, 
half  mad  about  some  dream  of  equality. 
A  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  tastes 
arranging  his  marriage  in  St.  James's 
Church,  with  the  child  of  a  tramper, 
that  he  might  symbolize  before  all  Eng- 
land the  blending  of  the  two  classes  of 
society,  can  only  be  described  as  a  mono- 
maniac. We  entirely  agree  both  with 
the  favorable  and  unfavorable  portions 
of  this  criticism.  With  the  exception 
of  Aurora  Leigh  herself  the  characters 
do  not  strike  us  as  lifelike,  nor  is  the  story 
well  contrived  or  the  events  well  selected. 
But  the  individual  passages,  admirable  in 
every  respect,  that  mi^t  be  extracted 
from  it  are  numerous ;  and  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  wherever  Aurora  Leigh 
speaks  of  herself  the  poetry  rises  to  the 
highest  excellence. 

The  great  general  idea  which  pervades 
the  poem,  and  which  is  from  time  to  time 
most  ably  expressed,  is  that  in  your 
anxiety  to  minister  to  the  material  wants 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  in  your  most 
rational  desire  that  all  should  be  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  you  must 
not  overlook  or  disparage  that  mental 
culture  without  which,  you  will  find, 
when  you  have  thoroughly  mastered 
your  problem,   that  even   the   material 

^Aurora  Leigh,  By  Elizabkth  Babritt  Brown- 
ing.   London :  ChapmaQ  k  HaU. 


wants  of  society  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
supplied.  Mrs.  Browning  has  here  struck 
a  blow,  and  struck  it  ably,  on  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  errors  of  Socialism.  There 
are  men  who  would  stop  the  cultivation 
of  the  refined  classes  till  they  had  fed  all 
the  hungry.  It  is  that  cultivation  which 
has  induced  this  great  desire  to  feed  all 
the  hungry ;  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  you 
check  the  philanthropic  movement  alto- 
gether. Again,  the  great  thing  is  to  get 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
of  their  own  offspring,  and  this  intelligent 
and  prospective  care  of  themselves  will 
never  be  extracted  out  of  ignorant  people. 
And  again,  if  the  industry  and  intelligence 
of  society  could  be  successfully  addressed 
to  the  one  subject  only  of  providing  for 
all  the  primary  requisitions  of  physical 
well-being,  this  would  result  in  a  most 
impoverished  human  life.  Let  the  edu- 
cated philanthropist  think  for  a  moment 
how  he  would  like  his  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  all  his  associates,  reduced  to  the 
level  of  mere  phvsical  enjoyment,  and 
the  industry  that  is  to  procure  it.  And 
therefore  the  poet  is  rignt  in  vindicating 
himself  and  his  own  poetic  work,  even 
though  there  are  still  about  him  open 
mouths  clamoring  for  food,  and  cold  limbs 
shivering  for  raiment.  Aurora  Leigh 
says  : 

"  A  starved  man 
Exceeds  a  fat  beast ;  we'll  not  barter,  sir, 
The  beautiful  for  barley.    And  even  so, 
I  hold  you  will  not  compass  your  poor  ends 
Of  barley-feeding  and  material  ease, 
Without  A  poet*8  individualism 
To  work  your  universal.    It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body :  it  takes  a  highsouled  man 
To  move  the  masses  ^-— " 

And  when  Romney  comes  to  himself, 
he,  too,  denounces  his  own  error  : 

'*  I  heard  the  cries 
Too  close :  I  could  not  hear  the  angels  lift 
A  fold  of  rustling  air,  nor  what  they  said 
To  help  my  pitv.    I  beheld  the  world 
As  one  great  famishing,  carnivorous  mouth — 
A  huge,  deserted,  callow,  black,  bifd  Thing 
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With  piteous  open  beak  that  hurt  mj  heart, 
Till  dovrn  upon  the  filthy  ground  I  dropt, 
And  tore  the  yiolets  up  to  get  the  worms. 
Worms*   worms,   was  all  mj  cry  :    an  open 

mouth, 
A  gross  want  bread  to  fill  it  to  the  lips, 
No  more  I    That  poor  men  narrowed  their  de- 
mands 
To  such  an  end  was  virtue,  I  supposed 


ease  in  all  the  tasks  and  feminine  accom- 
plishments prescribed  for  her,  and  also  in 
secret  hours  to  carry  on  her  own  peculiar 
culture  of  mind.  She  steals  many  an  hour 
in  the  morning  before  the  household  is 
astir  for  unrestrained  communion  with 
nature,  and  she  stealthily  abstracts,  from 
a  neglected  package  of  her  late  father's^ 
many  a  book  of  a  deeper  cast  of  thought 
than  those  generally  recommended  to  the 


I  did  not  push  the  case 
Up  higher,  and  ponder  how  it  answers,  when 

The  rich  Uke  up  the  wme  cy  for  themseWe.  ^cwmpii'shl'd  young  lady." 

ProTessing  equally — *  an  open  mouth,  ^            j        e>        j 

A  gross  w%nt,  food  to  fill  us,  and  no  more  !"  "  But  I  could  not  hide 

.                ,              J     1.         1.  ^y  quickening  inner  life  from  those  at  watch. 

In  one  pomt   of  view,  and   that   the  They  saw  a  light  at  a  window  now  and  then 

most   agreeable,  Aurora  Leigh  may  be  They  had  not  set  there.    Who  had  set  it  there  ! 

considered    as    the    imaginary    autobio-  My  father's  sister  started  when  she  caught 

graphy  of  a  young  poetess,  in  which  she  ^f  ^oul  agaze  in  my  eyes.    She  could  not  say 

reveals  her  aspirations,  her  desponden-  I  t«d  no  business  in th  a  sort  of  soul, 

cies;  vindicates  for  herself  and  for  her  But  plainly  she  objected." 

sex  the  rieht  to  stand  apart,  lyre  in  hand,  *      ,          *   •     ^j     -.  •  *     j               * 
an  independent  and  eaVnest  artist;  and  A  pleasant  incident  introduces  us  to 
also  touSingly  intimates  that  such  stand-  ?,^J\«>"  Romney,  and  leads  to  a  very  spir- 
ing apart  is  a  trying  attitude  to  all  hearts,  '^  conversation  between  the  two.    Au- 
anl  not  least  to  thi  feminine.    Aurora  i^  '"^^  ^^  '^'' ^wi,^^^  twentieth  birthday 
the  child  of  an  Englishman  who  marries  "^^  "^^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^*^°- 
and  settles  in  Italy.    At  an  .early  age  she  „  j          1  d  th  t  d 
is  orphaned  of  both  her  parents,  is  brought  ^he  June  was  in  me  withllte^mulUtude^^' 
to  iLngland,  ana  put  under  the  care  of  a  Of  nightingales  all  singing  in  the  dark, 
maiden  aunt.    The  aunt  is  thus  described :  I  felt  so  young,  so  strong,  so  sure  of  God ! 

I  bounded  forth 

"  She  had  lived,  well  say,  At  early  morning — would  not  wait  so  long 

A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life.  As  even  to  snatch  my  bonnet  by  the  strings, 

A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all,  But,  brushing  a  green  trail  across  the  lawn 

SJut  that,  she  had  not  lived  enough  to  know,)  With  my  gown  in  the  dew,  took  will  and  way 
etween  the  vicar  and  the  county  squires.  Among  the  acacias  of  the  strubberies 
The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes  To  fly  my  fancies  in  the  open  air 
From  the  empyreal,  and  in  the  abyss  And  keep  my  birthday,  till  my  aunt  awoke 
The  apothecary  looked  on  once  a  year,  To  stop  good  dreams.    Meanwhile  I  murmur- 
To  prove  the  soundness  of  their  humility.  ed  on 

The  poor-club  exercised  her  Christian  gifts  As  honeyed  bees  keep  humming  to  themselves." 
Of  knitting  stockings,  stitching  petticoats, 

?t^'i!irL'rfl*'L°T/''^K' '''*'■''''  She  thinks  how  worthiest  poets  have 

And  need  one  flannel,  (with  a  proper  sense  xv     *•              ^  t.                       j  *'ii  j     »i. 

Ofdifference  in  the  quality.)    Shibad  lived  oftentimes  not  been  crowned  till  death 

A  sort  of  cage-bird  life,  bom  in  a  cage,  "^^  ^^^^  ^^eir  brows  insensible  to  the 

Accounting  that  to  leap  from  perch  to  perch  laurel-leaf— had  been  crowned  only  in  the 

Was  act  and  joy  enough  for  any  bird.  marble  bust — and  she  determines,  in  sport, 

Dear  Heaven,  how  silly  are  the  birds  that  live  to  crown  herself  by  anticipation  that  day, 

In  thickets,  and  eat  berries!  while  the  young  forehead  could  still  feel 

A     MJ  V  J            1    ^j    J          L*'*®L*  X  the  most  pleasurable  wreath.     She  plucks 

""    heJlgT"                     ''*'  ?  ^""^"^^  ^^  ^^y'  ^°^  ^^^^°S  wreathed  it 

And  she  was  there  to  meet  me.    Very  kind.  *^   ^^^  ^^^^  s^e  turns   and  faces  — her 

Bring  the  clean  water;  give  out  the  fresh  seed.'*  cousin  Romney !     He  had  come  early  to 

congratulate  her  on  her  birthday,  and 

The    wild   bird,  if  it  was  to  develop  had  followed    her  to  this  retreat.     He 

itself  in  such  a  cage,  was  likely  to  lead  finds  her  playing  at  this  poet's  coronation, 

a  miserable  life  enough,  and  to  vex  be-  His  own  mind  is  full  of  grave,  practical 

yond  measure  the  methodical  spirit  of  her  objects,  and  his  heart  at  this  moment  is  full 

guardian.     But  it  happens,  fortunately  also  of  one  tender  project.     The  incident 

f<>r  Aurora,  that  she  is  able,  from  the  rare  immediately  gives  rise  to  an  animated  dia- 

uuiversalityof  her  talents,  to  succeed  with  logue.     Romney  wants  his  cousin  to  be- 
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come  his  wife,  and  share  in  all  his  philan- 1 
thropic  labors.  Aurora  has  her  own  life  to 
live,  has  her  own  poet's  aspirations,  refuses 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  another. 
All  oar  sympathies  are  with  the  young 
girl,  Romney  loves  his  cousin,  and  has 
noble  objects  of  his  own ;  but  he  lacks 
the  generosity  or  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  she  also  has  her  own  separate  nobility 
of  soul,  and  an  intellectual  career  of  her 
own.  He  should  have  let  her  sing  her 
song  in  peace — he  would  have  found,  in 
the  end,  the  companion  and  fellow-laborer 
he  sought  fbr.  Bent  as  he  was  on  assim- 
ilating her  mind  in  all  points  to  his  own, 
we  see  that  they  must  inevitably  part ; 
the  philanthropist  to  his  charity-schools 
and  public-baths,  the  poet  to  her  medi- 
tations and  the  music  of  her  verse.  Rom- 
ney is  made  to  say — for  the  sake,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  indignant  answer — that  we 
want  the  best  only  in  art,  and  that  woman 
is  intellectually  too  weak  for  the  highest, 
whether  in  art  or  philosophy,  or  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  genius.  Therefore,  when  he 
proceeds  to  ask  for  help  and  fellowship, 
and  the  sustaining  love  of  a  wife,  he  re- 
ceives this  merited  retort : 

"*  What  help  ri  asked. 
You'd  scorn  my  help  —  as  Nature's  self;  you 

say, 
Has  scorned  to  put  her  music  in  my  mouth, 
Because  a  woman.    Do  you  now  turn  round 
And  ask  for  what  a  woman  can  not  give  i 

*Now,'  I  said,  *  my  God, 
Be  witness  'twixt  us  two !'  and  with  the  word 
Meseemed  I  floated  into  sudden  light 
Above  his  stature—*  am  I  proved  too  weak 
To  stand  alone,  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
Such  leaners  on  my  shoulder  ?    Poor  to  think, 
Tet  rich  enough  to  sympathize  with  thought  f 

*  You  forget  too  much 
That  CTery  creature,  female  as  the  male, 
Stands  single  in  responsible  act  and  thought, 
As  also  in  birth  and  death.    Whoever  says 
To  a  loyal  woman,  Love  and  work  with  me, 
Will  get  fair  answer,  if  the  work  and  love, 
Being  good  themselves,  are  good  for  her — the 

best 
She  was  bom  for.     Women  of  a  softer  mind, 
Surprised  by  men  when  scarcely  awake  to  life, 
Will  sometimes  only  hear  the  first  word,  love, 
And  catch  up  with  it  any  kind  of  work. 
Indifferent,  so  that  dear  love  go  with  it  I 
I  do  not  blame  such  women,  though,  for  love, 
They  pick  much  oakum.    Me  your  work 
Is  not  the  best  for.    Ah !  you  force  me,  sir, 
To  be  over-bold  in  speaking  of  myself — 
I  too  have  my  vocations — work  to  do 
That  heaven  and  earth  have  set  me.'  *' 

So  the  suit  of  Romney  is  inevitably  re- 


jected. The  aunt  dies;  Aurora  refusing 
the  generous  offers  of  her  cousin,  who 
would  have  still  shared  at  least  his  fortune 
with  her,  goes  forth  alone  and  poor,  re- 
solved to  pursue  her  poet's  vocation. 
The  poet  succeeds  better  than  the  philan* 
thropist,  who  contrives,  by  his  irrational 
theories  and  schemes,  to  ronse  the  suspi- 
cions and  animosity  of  the  very  class  he  is 
laboring  to  serve.  We  need  not  tell  the 
absurd  story  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  Marian,  nor  how  his  country-house, 
which  he  has  converted  into  some  sort  of 
phalanst^re^  is  burnt  down  by  the  mob, 
and  he  himself  loses  his  sight  in  the  scene 
of  uproar  and  outrage  that  ensues.  Au- 
rora writes  her  book  in  her  solitude,  and 
succeeds.  She  is,  in  a  measure,  famous. 
But  the  work  done,  the  solitude  remains, 
and  then  comes  the  sad  reaction,  which 
many  have  felt,  but  none  so  touchingly  re- 
vealed. 

"'Is  this  all?    All  thafs  done!  and  all  that's 

gained? 
If  this  tben  be  success,  'tis  dismaler 
Than  any  failure. 

0  my  God,  my  God! 
O  supremo  Artist !  who,  as  sole  return 
For  all  the  cosmic  wonder  of  thy  work, 
Demandest  of  us  just  a  word — a  name, 
'My  Father!' — thou    hast   knowledge,   only 

thou. 
How  dreary  'tis  for  women  to  sit  still 
On  winter  nights,  by  solitary  fires, 
And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off, 
Too  far !  ay,  praising  our  quick  sense  of  love, 
Our  very  heart  of  passionate  womanhood, 
Which  could  not  beat  so  in  the  verse  without 
Being  present  also  in  the  unkissed  lips, 
And  e^es  undried  because  there's  none  to  ask 
The  reason  they  grew  moist 

'  To  sit  alone 
And  think,  for  comfort,  how,  that  very  night, 
Affianced  lovers,  leaning  face  to  fiice. 
With  sweet  half-listenings  for  each  other's 

breath. 
Are  reading  haply  from  some  page  of  ours — 

'  To  have  our  books 
Appraised  by  love,  associated  with  love, 
While  toe  sit  loveless !     Is  it  hard,  you  think  ? 
At  least,  'tis  mournful.    Fame,  indeed,  'twas 

said. 
Means  simply  love.     It  was  a  man  said  that. 
And  then  there's  love  and  love ;  the  love  of 

all, 
(To  risk  in  turn  a  woman's  paradox,) 
Is  but  a  small  thing  to  the  love  of  one. 
You  bid  a  hungry  child  be  satisfied 
With  a  heritage  of  many  cornfields ;  nay, 
He  says  he's  hungry — ^he  would  rather  have 
That  little  barley-cake  you  keep  from  him 
While  reckoning  up  bis  harvests.' " 
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The  story  eo^fl,  as  onr  readers  are 
Aware,  in  the  DnioD  of  Romney  and  An- 
rorA,  who,  however  they  may  have  misun- 
derstood, really  loved  each  olher.  Eaeh 
ftcknowledgea  his  error,  or  rather  eaoh 
has  learned  the  truth  that  the  Other  only 
had  seen  before.  Romney  admits  that 
his  hasty  scheme  of  raechanica)  orgttniza- 
tioQ  had  ^led — he  has  learned  that  the 
better  social  life  he  was  so  anxious  to  in- 
augurate, "must  develop  from  within," 
And  Aurora,  dissaUsSed  with  her  own  sno- 
oess,  has  been  brought  to  confess  that 
"Art  is  much,  bnt  love  is  more."  There 
is  great  beauty  and  tenderness  in  the  last 
conversation  between  them ;  but  it  is  too 
long,  and  they  talk  tU  erot*  purposes, 
which  is  always  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
nnleas  it  is  sktUfally  and  briefiy  manned. 
Aurora  not  only  supposes,  daring  the 
greater  part  of  the  couversstiou,  that 
Romney  is  married  to  Lady  Waldemar, 
but  she  talks  to  him  by  the  hour  togeth- 
er without  discovering  that  he  is  blind  I 

We  must  not  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  authoress  of  Aurora  Leigh  has  the 
merit  of  some  originality  in  the  form  of 
ber  poem.  She  has  converted  the  mod- 
em novel  into  a  sort  of  domestic  epic.  In 
this  she  has  already  had  imitators.  The 
LttciUe  of  Owen  Meredith  is  also  a  novel 
inverse.  We  had  stories  in  verse  of  most 
kinds  —  stories  of  knights  and  of  peas- 
ants. Crabbe  has  given  us  the  annals  of 
the  poor.  But  cotemporary  life  as  display- 
ed iu  the  fashionable  novel,  with  its  lords 
and  ladies,  and  sprightly  dialogne,  its  plot 
and  its  intrigue,  had  not  previously  been 
carried  into  verse.  Whether  the  invention 
is  to  be  applauded  or  not,  we  may  venture 
to  say  that^wroro  ici^Awill  be  the  first 
of  a  very  numerous  class. 

Thongh  not  successful,  as  we  think,  in 
the  plot  of  her  story  or  the  invention  of 
her  moidents,  it  will  be  admitted  that  she 
has  imitated  very  skillfully  in  her  blank 
verse  the  conversational  tone  of  society- 
as  witness  the  play  of  wit,  or  the  spright- 
Itnesa  that  passes  for  wit,  amongst  the 
fashionable  ladies  who  are  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  bride  in  St.  James's  Church. 
Aud  yet  again  we  can  not  help  noting 
that  there  are  two  long  letters,  one  from 
Lady  Waldemar  to  Aurora,  and  one  from 
Aurora  in  answer  to  it,  which  we  venture 
to  say  are  not  tike  any  thing  which  two 
English  ladies,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  have  written.  We  can 
not,  however,  aSbrd  space  by  lengthened 
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quotations  to  justify  the  impression  they 
made  on  us.  At  all  events,  we  quite  ap- 
prove of  her  design  to  represent  the  very 
age  in  which  she  is  living,  its  manners 
and  its  thoughts.     She  says  very  justly : 

'  I  do  distrust  the  poet  who  discerns 
No  chAruter  or  glory  in  his.  times : 
But  trundles  back  his  soul  fire  hundred  yeftrs. 
Put  moat  snd  drawbri^e,  into  caede-courts." 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mrs. 
Browning  isoapableoccasionally  of  awild 
metaphorical  style — a  mere  jungle  of  rank 
In^iagery,  that  would  excite  onr  wonder  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  genius  of  even 
the  greatest  poets  will  sometime^  stumble 
on  such  faults.  The  same  ardent  temper- 
Eiment  that  elevates  a  writer  to  the  sub- 
will  sometimes  betray  him  into  non- 
sense  and  rodomontade.  We  have  no 
wish  to  pick  out  instances  of  this  fault ;  if 
we  wore  challenged,  we  could  make  no 
very  scanty  collection.  Let  the  following 
passage  suffice  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  this  hazy  metaphorical  style.  It  holds 
a  conspicuous  place,  being  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Fiilh  Book : 

"  Aurora  Leigh,  be  humble.    Shall  I  hope 
To  speak  my  poems  iu  raysteriouB  tune 
With  msn  and  nature — with  the  lava-nympta 
That  trickles  (i-om  successive  galaxies, 
Still  drop  by  drop  adown  the  finger  of  Qod, 
In  sliU  new  worlds  f" 

Robert  Montgomery  never  perpetrated 
any  thing  worse  than  this.  But  instead 
of  selecting  individnal  passages  that  are 
censurable  in  point  of  taste,  it  may  be 
more  instructive  to  notice  a  peculiarity  in 
the  very  tissue  of  the  thought  itself, 
which  sometimes  mars  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent passage.  It  is  this:  A  writer 
very  familiar  with  certain  poetic  concep- 
tions, or  mere  imaginations,  will  intro- 
duce these  side  by  side  with  actual  detuls 
taken  from  real  life ;  so  that  a  desoHption 
shall  be  made  up  partly  of  what  is  most 
true  to  nature,  and  partly  of  what  is  most 
false  and  fictitious.  We  can  only  explain 
ourselves  by  an  instance.  Here  is  one  in 
the  firat  page  of  Aurora  Leigh.  It  will 
be  observed  that  tho  first  part  of  our  quo- 
tation is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, borrowed,  it  seems,  from  Words- 
worth, and  treated  aa  a  fact ;  the  second 
part  is  a  beautiful  touch  of  truthful  de- 
scription. They  are  unwisely  blended  to- 
gether : 
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^  I,  writing  thus,  am  still  what  mon  call  yoang. 
I  hare  not  so  iar  left  the  coasts  of  life 
To  travel  inward,  that  lean  not  hear 
That  murmur  of  the  outer  Infinite 
Which  unweaned  babies  smile  at  in  their  sleep^ 
When  iJDondered  at /or  smiling  ;  not  so  far, 
But  still  I  catch  my  mother  at  her  post 
Beside  the  nursery-door,  with  finger  up : 

*  Hush,  hush ;  here's  too  much  noise  !^  while  her 

sweet  eyes 
Leap  forward,  taking  part  against  her  word 
In  the  child's  riot" 

Nothing  can  be  more  real  and  touching 
than  the  last  part  of  this  Quotation  ;  it  is 
taken  from  the  very  life.  Why  is  it  found 
in  Juxtaposition  with  the  silly  fiction,  that 
babies  are  especially  familiar  with  the  In- 


finite ?  The  writer  remembered  the  moth- 
er's form  at  the  nursery-door ;  she  certain- 
ly did  not  remember  having  very  clear 
conceptions  of  the  Infinite  at  that  timer. 
We  say  to  all  young  poets,  when  vou  un- 
dertake to  describe  or  tell  the  truth  about 
any  thing,  adhere  to  nature.  Do  not  pre* 
tend  to  see  what  you  never  saw,  or  to 
think  what  you  never  cot<^ have  thought. 
If  you  want  to  say  how  old  you  are,  do 
not  intimate  your  youth  by  telling  us  that 

J'ou  can  still  hear  that  murmur  of  the  outer 
nfinite  which  sets  babies  smiling !  Do  not 
make  up  your  descriptions  half  of  truths 
of  nature  and  half  of  figments  of  the 
poets. 


»^ » 
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Once  upon  a  time,  Mr,  Smith,  who  is 
seven  feet  in  bight,  went  out  for  a  walk 
with  Mr.  Brown,  whose  stature  is  three 
feet  and  a  half  It  was  in  a  distant  age, 
in  which  people  were  diflferent  from  what 
they  are  now ;  and  in  which  events  oc- 
curred such  as  do  not  usually  occur  in 
these  days.  Smith  and  Brown,  having 
traversed  various  paths,  and  having  passed 
several  griffins,  serpents,  and  mail  -  clad 
knights,  came  at  length  to  a  certain  river. 
It  was  needful  that  they  should  cross  it ; 
and  the  idea  was  suggested  that  they 
should  cross  it  by  wading.  They  pro- 
ceeded, accordingly,  to  wade  across ;  and 
both  arrived  safely  at  the  farther  side. 
Tlie  water  was  exactly  four  feet  deep; 
not  an  inch  more  or  less.  On  reaching 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  Mr.  Brown 
said  :  "  This  is  awful  work ;  it  is  no  joke 
crossing  a  river  like  thcU.  I  was  near- 
ly drowned.  "Nonsense,"  replied  Mr. 
Smith,  "  why  make  a  fuss  about  crossing 
a  shallow  stream  like  this  ?  Why,  the 
water  is  only  four  feet  deep ;  t?uU  is  no- 
thing at  all!"  "Nothing  to  you,  per- 
haps," was  the  response  of  Mr.  Brown, 
"  but  a  serious  matter  for  me.  You  ob- 
serve," he  went  on,  "  that  water  four  feet  | 


deep  is  just  six  inches  over  my  head. 
The  river  may  be  shallow  to  you,  but  it 
is  deep  to  me."  Mr.  Smith,  like  many 
other  individuals  of  great  physical  bulk 
and  strength,  had  an  intellect  not  much 
adapted  for  comprehending  subtle  and 
difficult  thoughts.  He  took  up  the  ground 
that  things  are  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  was  incapable  of  grasping  the 
idea  that  greatness  and  littleness,  depth 
and  shallowness,  are  relative  things.  An 
altercation  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
threats  on  the  part  of  Smith  that  he 
would  throw  Brown  into  the  river ;  and 
a  coolness  was  occasioned  between  the 
friends  which  subsisted  for  several  days. 

The  acute  mind  of  the  reader  of  this 
page,  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
m  error ;  and  that  the  principle  asserted 
by  Mr.  Brown  was  a  sound  and  true  one. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  a  thing  which  is 
little  to  one  man  may  be  great  to  another 
man.  And  it  is  just  as  really  and  cer- 
tainly great  in  this  latter  case  as  any  thing 
ever  can  be.  And  yet,  many  people  do 
a  thing  exactly  analogous  to  what  was 
done  by  Smith.  They  insist  that  the 
water  which  is  shallow  to  them  shall  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  shallow ;  and  that  if 
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smaller  men  declare  that  it  is  deep  to 
themselves,  these  smaller  men  shall  be 
regarded  as  weak,  fanciful,  and  mistaken. 
Many  people,  as  they  look  back  upon  the 
sorrows  of  their  own  childhood,  or  as  they 
look  round  upon  the  sorrows  of  existing 
childhood,  think  that  these  sorrows  are 
or  were  very  light  and  insignificant, 
and  their  causes  very  small.  These  peo- 
ple do  this,  because  to  them,  as  they  are 
now  ^ly  people^  (to  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  childhood,)  these  soitows  would 
be  light  if  they  should  befall.  But  though 
these  sorrows  may  seem  light  to  us  now, 
and  their  causes  small,  it  is  only  as  water 
four  feet  in  depth  was  fallow  to  the  tall 
Mr.  Smith.  The  same  water  was  very 
deep  to  the  man  whose  stature  was  three 
feet  and  a  half;  and  the  peril  was  as  great 
to  him  as  could  have  been  caused  by 
eight  feet  depCh  of  water  to  the  man 
seven  feet  high.  The  little  cause  of  trou- 
ble was  great  to  the  little  child.  The 
little  heart  was  as  full  of  grief,  and  fear, 
and  bewilderment,  as  it  could  hold.  Yes, 
I  stand  up  agunst  the  common  belief 
that  childhood  is  our  happiest  time.  And 
whenever  I  hear  grown-up  people  say 
that  it  is  so,  I  think  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
the  water  four  feet  deep.  I  have  always, 
in  my  heart,  rebelled  against  that  common 
delusion.  I  recall  it,  as  if  it  were  vester- 
day,  a  day  which  I  have  left  behmd  me 
more  than  twenty  years.  I  see  a  large 
hall,  the  hall  of  a  certain  educational  in- 
stitution, which  helped  to  make  the  pre- 
sent writer  what  he  is.  It  is  the  dav  of 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  hall 
is  crowded  with  little  boys,  and  with  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  little  boys. 
And  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  ancient 
town,  in  all  the  pomp  of  civic  majesty, 
has  distributed  the  prizes.  It  is  neither 
here  nor  there  what  honors  were  borne 
off  by  me ;  though  I  remember  well  that 
thcU  day  was  the  proudest  that  ever  had 
come  in  my  short  life.  But  I  see  the  face 
and  hear  the  voice  of  the  kind-hearted 
old  dignitary,  who  has  now  been  for 
many  years  in  his  grave.  And  I  recall 
especially  one  sentence  he  said,  as  he 
made  a  few  eloquent  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  proceedings.  "  Ah  I  boys," 
said  he,  ^^  I  can  tell  you  this  is  the  hap- 
piest time  of  all  your  life !"  ^'  Little  you 
know  about  the  matter,"  was  my  inward 
reply.  I  knew  that  our  worries,  fears, 
and  sorrows,  were  just  as  great  as  those 
of  any  one  else.    The  sorrows  of  child- 


hood and  boyhood  are  not  sorrows  of 
that  complicated  and  perplexing  nature 
which  sit  heavy  on  the  heart  in  after 
years ;  but  in  relation  to  the  little  hearts 
that  have  to  bear  them,  they  are  very 
overwhelming  for  the  time.  As  has  been 
said,  great  and  little  are  quite  relative 
terms.  A  weight  which  is  not  absolutely 
heavy,  is  heavy  to  a  weak  person.  We 
think  an  industrious  flea  draws  a  vast 
weight  if  it  draw  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce.  And  I  believe  that  the  sorrows 
of  childhood  task  the  endurance  of  child- 
hood as  severely  as  those  of  manhood  do 
the  endurance  of  the  man.  Yes,  we  look 
back  now,  and  we  smile  at  them,  and  at 
the  anguish  they  occasioned,  because  they 
would  be  no  great  matter  to  us  now.  Yet 
in  all  this  we  err  just  as  Mr.  Smith  the  tall 
man  erred,  in  that  discussion  with  the  lit- 
tle man,  Mr.  Brown.  Those  early  sor- 
rows were  great  things  then.  Very  bit- 
ter grief  may  be  in  a  very  little  heart. 
"  The  sports  of  childhood,"  we  know 
from  Goldsmith,  "  satisfy  the  child."  The 
sorrows  of  childhood  overwhelm  the  poor 
little  thing.  I  think  a  sympathetic  reader 
would  hardly  read,  without  a  tear  as  well 
as  a  smile,  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  recorded  in  his 
biography.  When  five  years  old,  he  got 
hold  of  the  gun  of  an  elder  brother,  and 
broke  the  spring  of  its  lock.  What  an- 
guish the  little  boy  must  have  endured  I 
what  a  crushing  sense  of  having  caused 
an  irremediable  evil,  before  he  sat  down 
and  printed  in  great  letters  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  to  his  brother,  the  owner 
of  the  gun  :  ^^  O  Jamie !  think  no  more  of 
guns,  for  the  mainspring  of  that  is  broken, 
and  my  heart  is  broken  /"  Doubt- 
less the  poor  little  fellow  fancied  that  for 
all  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  never 
could  feel  as  he  had  felt  before  he  touched 
the  unlucky  weapon.  And  looking  back 
over  many  years,  most  of  us  can  remem- 
ber a  child  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by 
some  trouble  which  it  thought  could  never 
be  got  over;  and  we  can  feel  for  our 
early  self  as  though  sympathizing  with 
another  being. 

What  I  wish  in  this  essay  is,  that  we 
should  look  away  along  the  path  we  have 
come  in  life  ;  and  that  we  should  see  that 
though  many  cares  and  troubles  may  now 
press  upon  us,  still  we  may  well  be  con- 
tent. I  speak  to  ordinary  people,  whoso 
lot  has  been  an  ordinary  lot.  I  know 
there  are  exceptional  cases ;  but  I  firmly 
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believe  that  as  for  most  of  us,  we  never 
have  seen  better  days  than  these.  No 
doubt,  in  the  retrospect  of  early  youth, 
we  seem  to  see  a  time  when  the  summer 
was  brighter,  the  flowers  sweeter,  the 
snowy  days  of  winter  more  cheerful,  than 
we  ever  find  them  now.  But,  in  sober 
sense,  we  know  that  it  is  all  an  illusion.  It 
is  only  as  the  man  traveling  over  the  burn- 
ing desert  sees  sparkling  water  and  shady 
trees  where  he  knows  there  is  nothing 
but  arid  sand. 

I  dare  say  you  know  that  one  of  the 
acutest  of  living  men  has  maintained  that 
it  is  foolish  to  grieve  over  past  suffering. 
He  says,  truly  enough  in  one  sense,  that 
the  suflTering  which  is  past  is  as  truly  non- 
existent as  the  suffering  which  has  never 
been  at  all ;  that,  in  fact,  past  suffering  is 
now  nothing,  and  is  entitled  to  no  more 
consideration  than  that  to  which  nothing 
is  entitled.    No  doubt,  when  bodily  pain 
has  ceased,  it  is  all  over :  we  do  not  feel 
it  any  more.    And  you  have  probably 
observed  that  the  impression  left  by  b<>- 
dily  pain  passes  very  quickly  away.    The 
sleepless  night,  or  the  night  of  torment 
from  toothache,  which  seemed  such  a  dis- 
tressing reality  while  it  was   dragging 
over,   looks  a  very  shadowy  thing  the 
next  forenoon.     But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  you  will  ever  so  far  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  fancies  and  weaknesses 
of  humanity,  as  to  get  people  to  cease  to 
feel  that  past  sufferings  and  sorrows  are  a 
great  part  of  their  present  life.    The  re- 
membrance of  our  past  life  is  a  great  part 
of  our    present  lire.    And,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  human  suffering  consists 
in  its  anticipation  and  in  its  recollection. 
It  is  60  by  the  inevitable  law  of  our  being. 
It  is  because  we  are  rational  creatures 
that  it  is  so.    We  can  not  help  looking 
forward  to  that   which   is  coming,  and 
looking  back  on  that  which  is  past ;  nor 
can  we  suppress,  as  we  do  so,  an  emotion 
corresponding  to  the  perception.    There 
is   not  the  least  use  in  telling  a  little 
boy   who  knows  that   he  is   to  have  a 
tooth  pulled  out  to-morrow,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd in  him  to  make  himself  unhappy  to- 
night through  the  anticipation  of  it.    x  ou 
may  show  with  irrefragable  force  of  rea- 
son, that  the  pain  will  last  only  for  the  two 
or  three  seconds  during  which  the  tooth 
is  being  wrenched  from  its  place;  and 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  vex  him- 
self about  the  pain  when  he  has  actually 
to  feel  it.    But  the  little  fellow  will  pass 


but  an  unhappy  night  in  the  dismal  pros- 

Eect ;  and  by  the  time  the  cold  iron  lays 
old  of  the  tooth,  he  will  have  endured 
by  anticipation  a  vast  deal  more  suffering 
than  the  suffering  of  the  actual  operation. 
It  is  so  with  bigger  people,  looking  for* 
ward  to  greater  trials.    And  it  serves  no 
end  whatever  to  prove  that  all  this  ought 
not  to  be.    The  question  as  to  the  emo- 
tions turned  off  in  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind,   is  one  of  &ct.    It  is  not 
how  the  machine  ought  to  work,  but  how 
the  machine  does  work.    And  as  with  the 
anticipation  of  suffering  so  with  its  retro- 
spect.   The  great  grief  which  is  past,  even 
though  its  consequences  no  longer  direct- 
ly press  upon  us,  casts  its  shadow  over 
afler- years.      There  are,  indeed,  some 
hardships  and  trials  upon  which  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion.   The  contrast  with  them  enhances 
the  enjoyment  of  better  dajs.    But  these 
trials,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  such  as 
come  through  the  direct  intervention  of 
Providence;  and  they  must  be  clear  of 
the  elements  of  human  cruelty  or  injust- 
ice.   I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  who 
was  a  weakly  and  timid  boy  can  ever 
look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  ill-usage 
of  the  brutal  bully  of  his  school-days  ;  or 
upon    the    injustice    of  his    teacher    in 
cheating  him  out  of  some  well-earned 
prize.    There  are  kinds  of  fipreat  suffering 
which  can  never  be  thought  of  without 
present  suffering,  so  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is.    And  I  believe  that 
past  sorrows  are  a  great  realitv  in  our 
present  life,  and  exert  a  great  influence 
over  our  present  life,  whether  for  good  or  ' 
ill.    As  you  may  see  in  the  trembling 
knees  of  some  poor  horse,  in  its  drooping 
head,  and  spiritless  paces,  that  it   was 
over-wrought  when  young ;  so  if  the  hu- 
man soul  were  a  thing  that  could  be  seen, 
^ou  might  discern  the  scars  where  the 
iron  entered  into  it  long  ago ;  you  might 
trace  not  merely  the  enduring  remem- 
brance, but  the  enduring  results,  of  the 
incapacity  and  dishonesty  of  teachers,  the 
heartlessness  of  companions,  and  the  idiot- 
ic folly  and  cruelty  of  parents.    No,  it 
will  not  do  to  tell  us  that  past  sufferings 
have  ceased  to  exist,  while  their  remem- 
brance continues  so  vivid,  and  their  re- 
sults so  great.    Ton  are  not  done  with 
the  bitter  frosts  of  last  winter,  though  it 
be  summer  now,  if  your  blighted  ever- 
greens remain  as  their  result  and  memo- 
rial.   And  the  man  who  was  brought  up 
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in  an  unhappy  home  in  childhood,  will 
never  feel  that  that  unhappy  home  has 
ceased  to  be  a  present  reality,  if  he  knows 
that  its  whole  discipline  fostered  in  him  a 
spirit  of  distrust  in  his  kind,  which  is  not 
yet  entirely  got  over;  and  made  him  set 
himself  to  the  work  of  life  with  a  heart 
somewhat  soared,  and  prematurely  old. 
The  past  is  a  great  reality.  We  are  here 
theliving  embodiment  of  all  we  have  seen 
and  felt  through  all  our  life;  fashioned 
into  our  present  form  by  millions  ot  little 
touches ;  and  by  none  with  a  more  real 
result  than  the  hours  of  sorrow  we  have 
known. 

One  great  cause  of  the  suffering  of  boy- 
hood, is  the  bully  in  c^  of  bigger  boys  at 
school.     I    know  nothing   practically  of 
the  English  system  o^  fagging  at  public 
schools,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  jom  out 
and  out  in  the  cry  against  it.     I  see  many 
evils  inherent  in  the  system ;  but  I  see  that 
various  advantages  may  result  from  it  too. 
To  organize  a  recognized  subordination  of 
lesser  boys  to  bigger  ones,  must  unques- 
tionably tend  to  cut  the  ground  from  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  unrecognized,  unau- 
thorized, private  bully.     But  I  know  that 
at  large  schools  where  there  is  no  fagging, 
bullying  on  the  part  of  youthful  tyrants 
prevails  to  a  great  degree.     Human  na- 
ture is  beyond  doubt  fallen.     The  system- 
atic cruelty  of  a  school-bully  to  a  little 
boy  is  proof  enough  of  that^  and  presents 
one  of  the  very  hatefulest  phases  of  hu- 
man character.     It  is  worth v  of  notice 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  you  as- 
cend in  the  social  scale  among  boys,  the 
less   of  bullying  there   is   to   be   found. 
Something  of  the  chivalrous  and  the  mag- 
nanimous comes  out  in  the  case  of  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  :  it  is  only  among  such  that 
you  will  ever  find  a  boy,  not  personally 
interested   in    the   matter,   standing   up 
against  the  bully  in  the  interest  of  right 
and  justice.     I  have  watched  a  big  boy 
thrashing  a  little  oik»,  in  the  presence  of 
half  a  dozen  other  big  boys,  not  one  of 
whom  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  oppress- 
ed little  fellow.     You  may  be  sure  I  did 
not  watch  the  transaction  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
a   grain    of   generosity   in    the    hulking 
boors;  and  you  may  be  sure,  too,  that 
that  thrashing  of  the  little  boy  was,  to 
the   big  bully,  one  of  the   most  unfor- 
tunate transactions  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged  in    his    bestial    and    blackguard, 
though  brief  life,    /took  care  of  thxit^  you 
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may  rely  on  it.     And  I  favored  the  bul- 
ly's companions  with  my  sentiments  as  to 
their  conduct,  with   an  energy  of  state- 
ment that  made  them  sneak  off,  looking 
very  like  whipped  spaniels.     My  friend- 
ly reader,  let  us  never  fail  to  stop  a  bully, 
when  we  can.     And  we  very  often  can. 
Among  the   writer's  possessions    might 
be  found,  by  the  curious  inspector,  sever- 
al black  kid-gloves,  no  longer  fit  for  use, 
though  apparently  not  very  much  worn. 
Surveying  these  integuments   minutely, 
you  would  find  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  rent  away,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mending.     Whence  the  phenomenon  ?  It 
comes  of  the  writer's  determined  habit  of 
stopping  the  bully.     Walking  along  the 
street  or  the  country  road,  I  occasionally 
see  a  big  blackguard  fellow  thrashing  a 
boy  much  less  than  himself.    I  am  well 
aware  that  some  prudent  individuals  would 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  possibly  ad- 
dressing an  admonition  to  the  big  black- 
guard.    But  I  approve  Thomson's  state- 
ment, that  "  prudence  to  baseness  verges 
still ;"  and  I  follow  a  different   course. 
Suddenly  approaching  the  blackguard,  by 
a  rapid  movement,  generally  quite  unfore- 
seen by  him,  I  take  him  by  the  arm,  and 
occasionally  (let  me  confess)  by  the  neck, 
and  shake  him  till  his  teeth  rattle.    This 
being  done  with  a  new  glove  on  the  right 
hand,  will  generally  unfit  that  glove  for 
further  use.     For  the  bully  must  be  taken 
with  a  gripe  so  firm  and  sudden,  as  shall 
serve  to  paralyze  his  nervous  system  for 
the  time.     And  never  once  have  I  found 
the  bully  fail  to  prove  a  whimpering  cow- 
ard.    The  punishment  is  well  deserved,  of 
course ;  ana  it  is  a  terribly  severe  one  in  or- 
dinary cases.    It  is  a  serious  thing,  in  the 
estimation  both  of  the  bully  and  his  com- 
panions, that  he  should  have  so  behaved 
as  to  have  drawn  on  himself  the  notice  of 
a  passer-by,  and  especially  of  a  parson. 
The  bully  is  instantly  cowed ;  and  by  a  few 
words  to  any  of  his  school  associates  who 
may  be  near,  you  can  render  him  imenvia- 
bly  conspicuotis  among  them  for  a  week  or 
two.     I  never  permit  bullying  to  pass  un- 
checked ;  and  so  long  as  my  strength  and 
life  remain  I  never  will.     I  trust  you  nev- 
er will.    If  you  could  stand  coolly  by,  and 
see  the  cruelty  you  could  check,  or  the 
wrong  you  could  right,  and  move  no  fin- 
ger to  do  it,  you  are  not  the  reader  I  want, 
nor  the  human  being  I  choose  to  know.   I 
hold  the  cautious  and  sagacious  man  who 
can  look  on  at  an  act  of  bullying  without 
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stopping  it  and  pnnishing  it,  as  a  worse 
and  more  despicable  animal  than  the  bully 
himself. 

Of  course  you  must  interfere  with 
judgment ;  and  you  must  follow  up  your 
interference  with  firmness.  Don't  inter- 
meddle, like  Don  Quixote,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  things  worse.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  continued  and  systematic 
cruelty  that  it  is  worth  while  to  work 
temporary  aggravation,  to  the  end  of  ul- 
timate and  entire  relief.  And  sometimes 
that  is  unavoidable.  You  remember  how, 
when  Moses  made  his  application  to  Pha- 
raoh for  release  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first 
result  was  the  aggravation  of  their  bur- 
dens. The  supply  of  straw  was  cut  off, 
and  the  tale  of  bricks  was  to  remain  the 
same  as  before.  It  could  not  be  helped. 
And  though  things  came  right  at  last,  the 
immediate  consequence  was  that  the  He- 
brews turned  in  bitterness  on  their  intend- 
ing deliverer,  and  charged  their  aggravat- 
ed sufferings  upon  him.  Now,  my  friend, 
if  you  set  yourself  to  the  discomfiture  of  a 
bully,  see  you  do  it  effectually.  If  need 
ful,  follow  up  your  first  shaking.  Find 
out  his  master,  find  out  his  parents;  let 
the  fellow  see  distinctlv  that  your  inter- 
ference is  no  passing  funcy.  Make  him 
understand  that  you  are  thoroughly  de- 
termined that  his  bullying  shall  cease. 
And  carry  out  your  determination  un- 
flinchingly. 

I  frequently  see  the  boys  of  a  certain 
large  public  school,  which  is  attended  by 
boys  of  the  better  class;  and  judging 
from  their  cheerful  and  happy  aspect,  I 
judge  that  bullying  among  boys  of  that 
condition  is  becoming  rare.  Still  I  doubt 
not  there  yet  are  poor  little  nervous  fel- 
lows whose  school  life  is  embittered  by 
it.  I  don't  tliiuk  any  one  could  read  the 
poet  Cowper's  account  of  how  he  was 
bullied  at  school,  without  feeling  his  blood 
a  good  deal  stirred,  if  not  entirely  boil- 
ing. If  I  knew  of  such  a  case  within  a 
good  many  miles,  I  should  stop  it ;  though 
1  never  wore  a  glove  again  that  was  not 
split  across  the  right  palm. 

But,  doubtless,  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  sorrows  of  childhood  is  the  misman- 
agement and  cruelty  of  parents.  You  will 
find  many  parents  who  make  favorites  of 
some  of  their  children  to  the  neglect  of 
others ;  an  error  and  a  sin  which  is  bit- 
lerly  felt  by  the  children  who  are  held 
down,  and  which  can  never  by  possibility 


result  in  good  to  any  party  concerned. 
And  there  are  parents  who  deliberately 
lay  themselves  out  to  torment  their  childf* 
ren.  There  are  two  classes  of  parents 
who  are  the  most  inexorably  cruel  and 
malignant ;  it  is  hard  to  say  which  class 
excels,  but  it  is  certain  that  both  classes 
exceed  all  ordinary  mortals.  One  is  the 
utterly  blackguard ;  the  parents  about 
whom  there  is  no  good  nor  pretense  of 
good.  The  other  is  the  wrong-headedly 
conscientious  and  religious ;  probably, 
afler  all,  there  is  greater  rancor  and  mal- 
ice about  these  last  than  about  any  other. 
These  act  upon  a  system  of  unnatural  re- 
pression, and  systematized  weeding  out  of 
all  enjoyment  from  life.  These  are  the 
people  whose  very  crowning  act  of  hatred 
and  malice  toward  any  one,  is  to  pray  for 
him,  or  to  threaten  to  pray  for  him. 
These  are  the  people  who,  if  their  child- 
ren complain  of  their  bare  and  joyless 
life,  say  that  such  complaints  indicate  a 
wicked  heart,  or  Satanic  possession  ;  and 
have  recourse  to  farther  persecution  to 
bring  about  a  happier  frame  of  mind. 
Yes ;  the  wi-ong-headed  and  wrong-heart- 
ed religionist  is  probably  the  very  worst 
type  ot  man  or  woman  on  whom  the  sun 
looks  down.  And  oh  !  how  sad  to  think 
of  the  fashion  in  which  stupid,  conceited, 
malicious  blockheads  set  up  their  own 
worst  passions  as  the  fruits  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  and  caricature, 
to  the  lasting  injury  of  many  a  young 
heart,  the  pure  and  kindly  religion  of  the 
Blessed  Redeemer  1  These  are  the  folk 
who  inflict  systematic  and  ingenious  tor- 
ment on  their  children ;  and,  unhappily, 
a  very  contemptible  parent  can  mflict 
much  suffering  on  a  sensitive  child.  But 
of  this  there  is  more  to  be  said  hereafter ; 
and  before  going  on  to  it,  let  us  think  of 
another  evil  influence,  which  darkens  and 
embitters  the  early  years  of  many. 

It  is  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  incom- 
petence of  many  schoolmasters.  I  know 
a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  who  told 
me  that  when  at  school,  in  a  certain  large 
city  in  Peru,  (let  us  say,)  ho  never  went 
into  his  class  any  day  without  feeling 
quite  sick  with  nervous  terror.  The 
entire  class  of  boys  lived  in  that  state 
of  cowed  submission  to  a  vulgar,  stupid, 
bullying,  flogging  barbarian.  If  it  pre- 
vents the  manners  from  becoming  brutal, 
diligently  to  study  the  ingenuous  arts,  it 
appears  certain  that  diligently  to  teach 
ihcm  sometimes  leads  to  a  directlv  con- 
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trary  resnlt.  The  bullying  schoolmas- 
ter has  now  become  an  almost  extinct 
animal ;  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 
^irit  of  Mr.  Squeers  was  to  be  found, 
in  its  worst  manifestations,  far  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  You 
would  find  fellows  who  showed  a  grim 
delight  in  walking  down  a  class  with  a 
cane  in  their  hand,  enjoying  the  evident 
feir  they  occasioned  as  they  swnn^  it 
about,  occasionally  coming  down  with  a 
savage  whack  on  some  poor  fellow  who 
was  doing  nothing  whatsoever.  These 
brutal  teachers  would  flog,  and  that  till 
compelled  to  cease  by  pure  exhaustion, 
not  merely  for  moral  offenses,  which  pos- 
sibly deserve  it,  (though  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  was  ever  made  better  by  flog- 
ging,) but  for  making  a  mistake  in  saying 
a  lesson,  which  the  poor  boy  had  done 
his  best  to  prepare,  and  which  was  driven 
out  of  his  head  by  the  fearful  aspect  of 
the  truculent  blackguard  with  his  cane 
and  his  hoarse  voice.  And  how  indig- 
nant, in  after-years,  many  a  boy  of  the 
last  generation  must  have  been,  to  find 
that  this  tyrant  of  his  childhood  was  in 
truth  a  humbug,  a  liar,  a  fool,  and  a 
sneak!  Yet  how  that  miserable  piece 
of  humanity  was  feaixjd  I  How  they 
watched  his  eye,  and  laughed  at  the  old 
idiot's  wretched  jokes  I  I  have  several 
friends,  who  have  told  me  such  stories 
of  their  schooldays,  that  I  used  to  wonder 
that  they  did  not,  after  they  became  men, 
return  to  the  schoolboy  spot  that  they 
might  heartily  shake  their  preceptor  of 
other  years,  or  even  kick  him  I 

If  there  be  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at,  it  is  that  the  human  race  is  not  much 
worse  than  it  is.  It  has  not  a  fair  chance. 
I  am  not  thinking  now  of  an  orimnal 
defect  in  the  material  provided  :  I  am 
thinking  only  of  the  kind  of  handling 
it  gets.  I  am  thinking  of  the  amoant 
of  judgment  which  may  be  found  in 
most  parents  and  in  most  teachers ;  and 
of  the  degree  of  honesty  which  may 
be  found  in  many.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  accursed  system  of 
the  cheap  Yorkshire  schools  was  by  no 
means  caricatured  by  Mr.  Dickens  in 
Nicholas  NiMeby.  I  believe  that  starv- 
ation and  brutality  were  the  rule  at 
these  institutions.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  says  much  for  the  manliness  of  York- 
shire men  and  of  Yorkshire  clergymen, 
that  these  foul  dens  of  miserv  ana  wick- 
edoess  were  suffered  to  exist  so  long, 


without  a  voice  raised  to  let  the  world 
know  of  them.  I  venture  to  think  that 
if  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  had  lived 
any  where  near  Greta  Bridge,  Mr.  Squeers 
and  his  compeers  would  have  attained  a 
notoriety  that  would  have  stopped  their 
trade.  I  can  not  imagine  how  any  one, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him,  could 
sleep  and  wake  within  sight  of  one  of  these 
schools,  without  lifting  a  band  or  a  voice 
to  stop  what  was  gomg  on  there.  But 
without  supposing  these  extreme  cases, 
I  can  remember  what  I  have  myself  seen 
of  the  incompetence  and  injustice  of 
teachers.  I  burn  with  indignation  yet 
as  I  think  of  a  malignant  blockhead  who 
once  taught  me  for  a  few  months.  I 
have  been  at  various  schools,  and  I  spent 
six  years  at  one  venerable  university, 
(where  my  instructors  were  wise  and 
worthy  ;)  and  I  am  now  so  old,  that 
I  may  say,  without  any  great  exhibition 
of  vanity,  that  I  have  always  kept  well 
up  among  my  school  and  college  com- 
panions ;  but  that  blockhead  kept  me 
steadily  at  the  bottom  of  my  class,  and 
kept  a  frightful  dunce  at  the  top  of  it, 
by  his  peculiar  system.  I  have  observ- 
ed (let  me  say)  that  masters  and  pro- 
fessors who  are  stupid  themselves  have 
a  great  preference  for  stupid  fellows, 
and  like  to  keep  down  clever  ones.  A 
professor  who  was  himself  a  dunce  at 
college,  and  who  has  been  jobbed  into 
his  chair,  being  quite  unfit  for  it,  has  a 
fellow-feeling  for  other  dunces.  He  is 
at  home  with  them,  you  see ;  and  is  not 
afraid  that  they  see  through  him  and 
despise  him.  The  injustice  of  the  malig- 
nant blockhead  who  was  my  early  in- 
structor, and  who  succeeded  in  making 
several  months  of  my  boyhood  unhappy 
enough,  was  taken  up  and  imitated  by 
several  lesser  blockheads  among  the  boys. 
I  remember  particularly  one  sneaking 
wretch,  who  was  occasionally  set  to  mark 
down  on  a  slate  the  names  of  such  boys 
as  talked  in  school ;  such  boys  being 
punished  by  being  turned  to  the  bottom 
of  their  class.  I  remember  how  that 
sneaking  wretch  used  always  to  mark 
my  name  down,  though  I  kept  pei-fectly 
silent :  and  how  he  put  my  name  last  on 
the  list,  that  I  might  have  to  begin  the 
lesson  the  very  lowest  in  my  form.  The 
sneaking  wretch  was  bigger  than  me, 
so  I  could  not  thrash  him  ;  and  any 
representation  I  made  to  the  malignant 
blockhead  of  a  schoolmaster  was  entirely 
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disre^rded.  I  can  not  think,  but  with 
considerable  ferocity,  that  probably  there 
are  many  schools  to-day  in  Britain  con- 
taining a  master  who  has  taken  an  un- 
reasonable dislike  to  some  poor  boy,  and 
who  lays  himself  out  to  make  that  poor 
boy  unhappy.  And  I  know  that  such 
may  be  the  case  where  a  boy  is  neither 
bad  nor  stupid.  And  if  the  school  be 
one  attended  by  a  good  many  boys  of  the 
lower  grade,  there  are  sure  to  be  several 
sneaky  boys  among  them  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  tormenting  the  one  whom 
the  master  hates  and  torments. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
generous  and  magnanimous  tone  about 
the  boys  of  a  school  attended  exclusively 
by  the  children  of  the  better  classes, 
which  is  unknown  among  the  children 
of  uncultivated  boors.  I  have  observed 
that  if  you  offer  a  prize  to  the  cleverest 
and  most  industrious  boy  of  a  certain 
form  in  a  school  of  the  upper  class,  and 
propose  to  let  the  prise  bo  decided  by 
the  votes  of  the  boys  themselves,  you 
will  almost  invariably  find  it  fairly  given  : 
that  is,  ^iven  to  the  boy  who  deserves 
it  best.  If  you  explain,  in  a  frank,  manly 
way,  to  the  little  fellows,  that  in  asking 
each  for  whom  he  votes,  you  are  asking 
each  to  say,  upon  his  honor,  whom  he 
thinks  the  cleverest  and  most  diligent 
boy  in  the  form,  nineteen  boys  out  of 
twenty  will  answer  honestly.  But  I  have 
witnessed  the  signal  failure  of  such  an 
appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  bumpkins  of  a 
country  school.  I  was  once  present  at  the 
examination  of  such  a  school,  and  remark- 
ed carefully  how  the  boys  acquitted  them- 
selves. Afler  the  examination  was  over, 
the  master  proposed,  very  absurdly,  to 
let  the  boys  of  each  class  vote  the  prize 
for  that  particular  class.  The  voting 
began.  A  class  of  about  twenty  was 
called  up  :  I  explained  to  the  boys  what 
they  were  to  do.  I  told  them  they  were 
not  to  vote  for  the  boy  they  liked  best ; 
but  were  to  tell  me  faithfully  who  had 
done  best  in  the  class  lessons.  I  then 
asked  the  first  boy  in  the  line  for  whom 
he  gave  his  vote.  To  my  moitification, 
instead  of  voting  for  a  little  fellow  who 
had  done  incomparably  best  at  the  ex- 
amination, he  gave  his  vote  for  a  big, 
sullen-looking  blockhead,  who  had  done 
conspicuously  ill.  I  asked  the  next  boy, 
and  received  the  same  answer.  So  all 
round  the  class :  all  voted  for  the  big  sul- 
len-looking blockhead.     One  or  two  did 


not  give  their  votes  quite  promptly ;  and 
I  could  discern  a  threatening  glance  cast  at 
them  by  the  big  sullen-looking  blockhead, 
and  an  ominous  clenching  of  the  block- 
head's right  fist.  I  went  round  the  class 
without  remark ;  and  the  blockhead  made 
sure  of  the  prize.  Of  course  this  would 
not  do.  The  blockhead  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  get  the  prize ;  and  it  was  expe- 
dient that  he  should  be  made  to  remem- 
ber the  occasion  on  which  he  had  sought 
to  tamper  with  iustice  and  right.  Ad- 
dressing the  blockhead,  amid  the  dead  si- 
lence of  the  school,  I  said :  ^^  You  shall  not 
get  the  prize,  because  I  can  judge  for  my- 
self that  you  don't  deserve  it.  I  can  see 
that  you  are  the  stupidest  boy  in  the  class ; 
and  I  have  seen  reason,  during  this  voting, 
to  believe  that  you  are  the  worst.  You 
have  tried  to  bully  these  boys  into  voting 
for  you.  Their  votes  go  for  nothing  ;  for 
their  voting  for  you  proves  either  that 
they  are  so  stupid  as  to  think  you  deserve 
the  prize,  or  so  dishonest  as  to  say  they 
think  so  when  they  don't  think  so."  Then 
I  inducted  the  blockhead  into  a  seat  where 
I  could  see  him  well,  and  proceeded  to 
take  the  votes  over  again.  I  explained 
to  the  boys  once  more  what  they  had  to 
do ;  and  explained  that  any  boy  would  be 
telling  a  lie  who  voted  the  prize  unfairly. 
I  also  told  them  that  I  knew  who  deserv- 
ed the  prize,  and  that  they  knew  it  too, 
and  that  they  had  better  vote  fairly. 
Then,  instead  of  saying  to  each  boy,  For 
whom  do  you  vote  ?  I  said  to  each :  Tell 
me  who  did  best  in  the  class  during  these 
months  past  ?  Each  boy  in  reply  named 
the  boy  who  really  deserved  the  pi*ize ; 
and  the  little  fellow  got  it.  I  need  not 
record  the  means  I  adopted  to  prevent 
the  sullen-looking  blockhead  from  carry- 
ing out  his  purpose  of  thrashing  the  little 
fellow.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
means  were  thoroughly  effectual ;  and 
that  the  blockhead  was  very  meek  and 
tractable  for  about  six  weeks  afler  that 
memorable  day. 

But,  afler  all,  the  great  cause  of  the 
sorrows  of  childhood  is  unquestionably 
the  mismanagement  of  parents.  You  hear 
a  ^reat  deal  about  parents  who  spoil  their 
chddren  by  excessive  kindness ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  a  greater  number  of 
children  are  spoiled  by  stupidity  and 
crueltv  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  You 
may  find  parents  who,  having  started 
from  a  humble  origin,  have  attained  to 
wealth ;  and  who,  instead  of  being  glad 
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to  think  that  their  children  are  better  off 
than  they  themselres  were,  exhibit  a  dia- 
bolical jealousy  of  their  children.  You 
will  find  such  wretched  beings  insisting 
that  their  children  shall  go  through  need- 
less trials  and  mortifications,  because  they 
themselves  went  through  the  like.  Why, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the 
thoughts  which  would  most  powerfully 
lead  a  worthy  man  to  value  material  pros- 
perity, would  be  the  thought  that  his 
Doys  would  have  a  fairer  and  happier 
start  in  life  than  he  had ;  and  would  be 
saved  the  many  difficulties  on  which  he 
still  looks  back  with  pain.  You  will  find 
parents,  especially  parents  of  the  Pharisai- 
cal and  wrongheadedly  religious  class, 
who  seem  to  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
make  the  little  things  unhappy  ;  who  sys- 
tematically endeavor  to  render  life  as 
bare,  ugly,  and  wretched  a  thing  as  pos- 
sible; who  never  praise  their  children 
when  they  do  right,  but  punish  them 
with  great  severity  when  they  do  wrong ; 
who  seem  to  hate  to  see  their  children 
lively  or  cheerful  in  their  presence ;  who 
thoroughly  repel  all  sympathy  or  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  their  children,  and 
then  mention  as  a  proof  that  their  child- 
ren are  possessed  by  the  devil,  that  their 
children  always  like  to  get  away  from 
them  ;  who  rejoice  to  cut  off  anv  little  en- 
joyment ;  rigidly  carrying  out  into  prac- 
tice the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
creed,  which  undoubtedly  is,  that  "no- 
body should  ever  please  himself,  neither 
should  any  body  ever  please  any  body 
else,  because  in  either  case  he  is  sure  to 
displease  God."  No  doubt  Mr.  Buckle, 
in  his  second  volume,  caricatured  and  mis- 
represented the  religion  of  Scotland  as  a 
country ;  but  he  did  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree caricature  or  misrepresent  the  reli- 
gion of  some  people  in  Scotland.  The 
great  doctrine,  pnderlying  all  other  doc- 
trines, in  the  creed  of  a  few  unfortunate 
beings,  is  that  God  is  spitefully  angry  to 
see  his  creatures  happy ;  and  of  course  the 
practical  lesson  follows,  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  best  example  when  they  are 
spitefully  angry  to  see  their  children 
happy. 

Then  a  great  trouble,  always  pressing 
heavily  on  many  a  little  mind,  is  that  it  is 
overtasked  with  lessons.  You  still  see 
here  and  there  idiotic  parents  striving  to 
make  infant  phenomena  of  their  children, 
and  recording  with  much  pride  how  their 
children  could  read  and  write  at  an  un- 


naturally early  age.  Such  parents  are 
fools — not.  necessarily  malicious  fools,  but 
fools  beyond  question.  The  great  use  to 
which  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  life 
should  be  given,  is  the  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  healthful  constitution  in  body 
and  mind,  and  the  instilling  of  those  first 
principles  of  duty  and  religion  which  do 
not  need  to  be  taught  out  of  any  books. 
Even  if  you  do  not  permanently  injure 
the  young  brain  and  mind  by  premature- 
ly overtasking  them — even  if  you  do  not 
permanently  blight  the  bodily  health,  and 
break  the  mind's  cheerful  spring — you 
gain  nothing.  Your  child  at  fourteen 
years  old  is  not  a  bit  further  advanced  in 
his  education  than  a  child  who  began  his, 
years  after  him  ;  and  the  entire  result  of 
your  stupid  driving  has  been  to  overcloud 
some  days  which  should  have  been  among 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  It  is  a  wofiil  sight 
to  me  to  see  the  little  forehead  corrugated 
with  mental  effort,  though  the  effort  be  to 
do  no  more  than  master  the  multiplication- 
table.  It  was  a  sad  story  I  lately  heard 
of  a  little  boy  repeating  his  Latin  lesson 
over  and  over  again  in  the  delirum  of  the 
fever  of  which  he  died,  and  saying  pite- 
ously,  that  indeed  he  could  not  do  it  bet- 
ter. I  don't  like  to  see  a  little  face  look- 
ing unnaturally  anxious  and  earnest  about 
a  horrible  task  of  spelling ;  and  even  when 
children  pass  that  stage,  and  grow  up  into 
schoolboys  who  can  read  T^itcydidea  and 
write  Greek  iambics,  it  is  not  wise  in  par- 
ents to  stimulate  a  clever  boy's  anxiety 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  his  class.  That 
anxiety  is  strong  enough  already ;  it  needs 
rather  to  be  repressed.  It  is  bad  enough 
even  at  college  to  work  on  late  idto  the 
night ;  but  at  school  it  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered for  one  moment.  If  a  lad  takes  his 
place  in  his  class  every  day  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tremor,  he  may  be  in  the  way  to 
get  his  gold  medal,  indeed ;  but  he  is  in 
the  way  to  shatter  his  constitution  for  life.. 
We  all  know,  of  course,  that  children 
are  subjected  to  worse  things  than  these. 
I  think  of  little  things,  early  set  to  hard 
work,  to  add  a  little  to  their  parents'* 
scanty  store.  Yet  if  it  be  only  work, 
they  bear  it  cheerfully.  This  afternoon, 
I  was  walking  through  a  certain  quiet 
street,  when  I  saw  a  little  child  standing- 
with  a  basket  at  a  door.  The  little  man 
looked  at  various  passers-by;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  when  he  saw  me,  he 
asked  me  to  ring  the  door-bell  for  him.. 
For  though  he  had  been  sent  with  that 
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basket,  which  was  not  a  light  one,  he 
could  not  reach  up  to  the  bell.    I  asked 
him  how  old  he  was,     "  Five  years  past," 
said  the  child,  quite  cheerfully  and  inde- 
pendently. God  help  you,  poor  little  man, 
I  thought ;  the  doom  of  toil  has  fallen 
early  upon    youl      If  you  visit   much 
among  the  poor,  few  things  will  touch 
you  more  than  the  unnatural  sagacity 
and  trustworthiness  of  children  who  are 
little  more  than  babies.     You  will  find 
these  little  things  left  in  a  bare  room  by 
themselves;  the  eldest  six  yeai*s  old ;  while 
the  poor  mother  is  out  at  her  work.  And 
the  eldest  will  reply  to  your  questions  in  a 
way  that  will  astonish  you,  till  you  get  ac- 
customed to  such  things.    I  think  that 
almost  as  heart-rending  a  sight  as  you  will 
readily  see,  is  the  misery  of  a  little  thing 
who  has  spilt  in  the  street  the  milk  she  was 
sent  to  fetch,  or  broken  a  jug ;  and  who  is 
silting  in  despair  beside  the  spilt  milk  or 
the  broken  fragments.     Good  Samaritan, 
never  pass  by  such  a  sight ;  bring  out 
your  two-pence;   set  things  completely 
ri^ht ;  a  small  matter  and  a  kind  word 
will  cheer  and  comfort  an  overwhelmed 
heart.    That  child  has  a  truculent  step- 
mother or  (alas  I)  mother  at  home,  who 
would    punish   that  mishap  as  nothing 
should  be  punished  but  the  gravest  moral 
delinquency.     And  lower  down  the  scale 
than  this,  it  is  awful  to  see  want,  cold, 
hunger,  rags,  in  a  little  child.     I  have 
seen  the  wee  thing,  shuffling  along  the 
pavement  in  great  men^s  shoes,  holding 
up  its  sorry  tatters  with  its  hands;  and 
casting  on  the  passengers  a  look  so  eager 
yet  so  hopeless  as  went  to  one's  heart. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  there  is  one  largo 
city  in  the  empire  where  you  need  never 
see  such  a  sight ;  and  where,  if  you  do, 
you  know  how  to  relieve  it  eiTectually ; 
and  let  us  bless  the  name  and  the  labors 
and  the  genius  of  Thomas  Guthrie  I    It  is 
a  sad  thing  to  see  the  toys  of  such  little 
children  as  I  can  think  of.     What  curious 
things  they  are  able  to  seek  amusement 
in !     I  have  known  a  brass  button  at  the 
end  of  a  string  a  much-prized  possession. 
I  have  seen  a  grave  little  boy  standing 
by  a  broken  chair  in  a  bare  garret,  sol- 
emnly arranging  and    rearranging  two 
pins  upon  the  broken  chair.     A  machine 
much  employed  by  poor  children  in  coun- 
try places,  is  a  slate  tied  to  a  bit  of  string. 
This  being  drawn  along  the  road,  consti- 
tutes a  cait ;  and  you  may  find  it  attend- 1 
•  ed  by  the  admiration  of  the  entire  young  ' 


population  of  three  or  four  cottages^ 
standing  in  the  moorland  miles  from  any 
neighbor. 

You  will  not  unfrequently.find  parents 
who,   if  they  can  not  keep  back  their 
children  from  some  little  treat,  will  try  to 
infuse  a  sting  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
children  from  enjoying  it.    They  will  im- 
press on  their  children  that  they  must  be 
very  wicked  to  care  so  much  about  going 
out  to  some  children's  party ;  or  they  wiU 
insist  that  their  children  should  return 
home  at  some  preposterously  early  hour, 
so  as  to  lose  the  best  part  of  the  fun,  and  so 
as  to  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 
young  companions.     You  will  find   this 
amiable  tendency  in  people  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  older  children.    I  have  heard 
of  a  man  whose  nephew  lived  with  him, 
and  lived  a  very  cheerless  life.     When 
the  season  came  round  at  which  the  lad 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  visit  his 
parents,  he  ventured,  after  much  hesitar 
tion,  to  hint  thb  to  his  uncle.     Of  course 
the  uncle  felt  that  it  was  quite  right  the 
lad  should  go,  but  he  grudged  him  the 
chance  of  the  little  enjoyment ;  and  the 
happy  thought  struck  him  that  he  might 
let  the  lad  go,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  poor  fellow  uncomfortable  in  going. 
Accordingly  he  conveyed  his  permission 
to  the  lad  to  go  by  roaring  out  in  a  savage 
manner  :  "  Begone  I "    This    made    the 
poor  lad  feel  as  if  it  were  his  duty  to 
stay,  and  as  if  it  were  very  wicked  in  him 
to  wish  to  go ;  and  though  he  ultimately 
went,  he  enjoyed  his  visit  with  only  half 
a  heart.    There  are  parents  and  guard* 
ians  who  take  great  pains  to  make  their 
children  think  themselves  very  bad ;  to 
make  the  little  things  grow  up  in  the  en- 
durance of  the  pangs  of  a  bad  conscience. 
For  conscience,  in  children,  is  a  quite  ar- 
tificial thing;  you  may  dictate  to  it  what 
it  is  to  say.     And  parents,  oflen  injudi- 
cious, sometimes  malignant,  not  seldom 
apply  hard  names  to  their  children,  which 
sink  down  into  the  little  heart  and  memo- 
ry "far  more  deeply  than  they  think.    If  a 
child  can  not  cat  fat,  you  may  instill  into 
him  that  it  is  because  he  is  so  wicked ; 
and  he  will  believe  you  for  a  while.     A 
favorite  weapon  in  the  hands  of  some 
parents,   who  have   devoted   themselves 
diligently  to  making  their  children  miser- 
able, is  to  frequently  predict  to  the  child- 
ren the  remorse  which  they  (the  children) 
will  feel,   after  they   (the  parents)   are 
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dead.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  specify  the  precise  things  which 
the  children  are  to  feel  remorseful  about. 
It  must  just  be,  generally,  because  they 
were  so  wicked,  and  because  they  did  not 
sufficiently  believe  the  infallibility  and 
impeccability  of  their  ancestors.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  woman  mentioned  by 
Sam  Weller,  whose  husband  disappeared. 
The  woman  had  been  a  fearful  terma- 
gant ;  the  husband,  a  very  inoffensive 
man.  After  his  disappearance,  the  woman 
issued  an  advertisement,  assuring  him 
that  if  he  returned  he  would  be  fully  for- 
given ;  which,  as  Mr.  Weller  justly  re- 
marked, was  very  generous,  seeing  he 
had  never  done  any  thing  at  all. 

Yes,  the  conscience  of  children  is  an  ar- 
tificial and  a  sensitive  thing.  The  other 
day  a  fnend  of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the 
kindest  of  parents  and  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  told  me  what  happened  in  his  house 
on  a  certain  Fast-day,  A  Scotch  Fast- 
day,  you  may  remember,  is  the  institution 
which  so  completely  puzzled  Mr.  Buckle. 
That  historian  fancied  that  to  fast  means 
in  Scotland  to  abstain  from  food.  Had 
Mr.  Buckle  known  any  thing  whatever 
about  Scotland,  he  would  have  known 
that  a  Scotch  fast-day  means  a  week-day 
on  which  people  go  to  church;  but  on 
which  (especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
clergy)  there  is  a  better  dinner  than 
usual.  I  never  knew  man  or  woman  in 
all  my  life  who  on  a  fast-day  refrained 
from  eating.  And  quite  right  too.  The 
growth  of  common-sense  has  gradually 
abolished  literal  fasting.  In  a  warm 
Oriental  climate,  abstinence  from  food 
may  give  the  mind  the  preeminence  over 
the  body,  and  so  leave  the  mind  better 
fitted  for  religious  duties.  In  our  country, 
literal  fasting  would  have  just  the  contrary 
effect ;  it  would  give  the  body  the  mastery 
over  the  soul ;  it  would  make  a  man  so 
physically  uncomfortable,  that  he  could 
not  attend  with  profit  to  his  religious  du- 
ties at  all.  I  am  aware,  Anglican  reader, 
of  the  defects  of  my  countrymen ;  but 
commend  me  to  the  average  Scotchman 
for  sound  practical  sense.  But  to  return. 
These  fast-days  are  by  many  people  ob- 
served as  rigorously  as  the  Scotch  Sun- 
day. On  the  forenoon  of  such  a  day,  my 
friend's  little  child,  three  years  old,  came 
to  him  in  much  distress.  She  said,  as  one 
who  had  a  fearful  sin  to  confess,  "  I  have 
been  playing  with  my  toys  this  morn- 
ing ;"  and  then  began  to  cry  as  if  her  lit- 


tle heart  would  break.  I  know  some 
stupid  parents  who  would  have  strongly 
encouraged  this  needless  sensitiveness  ; 
and  who  would  thus  have  made  their 
child  unhappy  at  the  time,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  an  indignant  bursting  of 
these  artificial  trammels  when  the  child 
had  grown  up  to  maturity.  But  my 
friend  was  not  of  that  stamp.  He  com- 
forted the  little  thing,  and  told  her 
that  though  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
play  with  her  toys  on  ,a  Fast-day,  what 
she  had  done  was  nothing  to  cry  about. 
I  think,  my  reader,  that  even  if  you  were 
a  Scotch  minister,  you  would  appear 
with  considerable  confidence  before  your 
Judge,  if  you  had  never  done  worse  than 
failed  to  observe  a  Scotch  Fast-day  with 
the  covenanting  austerity. 

But  when  one  looks  back  and  looks 
round,  and  tries  to  reckon  up  the  sorrows 
of  childhood  arising  from  parental  folly, 
one  feels  that  the  task  is  endless.  There 
are  parents  who  will  not  suffer  their 
children  to  go  to  the  little  feasts  .which 
children  occasionally  have,  either  on  that 
wicked  principle  that  all  enjoyment  is 
sinful,  or  because  the  children  have  re- 
cently committed  some  small  offense, 
which  is  to  be  thus  punished.  There  are 
parents  who  take  pleasure  in  informing 
strangers,  in  their  children's  presence, 
about  their  children's  faults,  to  the  ex- 
treme bitterness  of  the  children's  hearts. 
There  are  parents  who  will  not  allow  their 
children  to  be  taught  dancing,  regarding 
dancing  as  sinful.  The  result  is,  that  the 
children  are  awkward,  and  unlike  other 
children  ;  and  when  they  are  suffered  to 
spend  an  evening  among  a  number  of 
companions  who  have  all  learned  dancing, 
they  suffer  a  keen  mortification  which 
older  people  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand. Then  you  will  find  parents,  pos- 
sessing ample  means,  who  will  not  dress 
their  children  like  others,  but  send  them 
out  in  very  shabby  garments.  Few  things 
cause  a  more  painful  sense  of  humiliation 
to  a  child.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a 
little  fellow  hiding  round  the  corner  when 
some  one  passes  who  is  likely  to  re- 
cognize him ;  afraid  to  go  through  the 
decent  streets,  and  creeping  out  of  sight 
by  back-ways.  We  have  all  seen  that. 
We  have  all  sympathized  heartily  with 
the  reduced  widow  who  has  it  not  in 
her  power  to  dress  her  boy  better  ;  and 
we  have  all  felt  lively  indignation  at  the 
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parents  who  had  the  power  to  attire 
their  children  becomingly,  but  whose 
heartless  parsimony  made  the  little  things 
go  about  under  a  constant  sense  of  painful 
degradation. 

An  extremely  wicked  way  of  punish- 
ing children  is  by  shutting  them  up  in  a 
dark  place.  Darkness  is  naturally  fearful 
to  human  being;),  and  the  stupid  ghost 
stories  of  many  nurses  make  it  especially 
fearful  to  a  child.  It  is  a  stupid  and 
wicked  thing  to«  send  a  child  with  a 
message  out  into  a  dark  night.  I  do  not 
remember  passing  through  a  greater  trial 
in  my  youth,  than  once  walking  three 
miles  alone  (it  was  not  going  a  message) 
in  the  dark,  along  a  road  thickly  shaded 
with  trees.  I  was  a  little  fellow ;  but  I 
got  over  the  distance  in  half  an  hour. 
Part  of  the  way  was  along  the  wall  of  a 
churchyard,  one  of  those  ghastly,  weedy, 
neglected,  accursed-looking  spots,  where 
stupidity  has  done  what  it  can  to  add 
circumstances  of  disgust  and  horror  to 
the  Christianas  long  sleep.  No  body  ever 
supposed  that  this  walk  was  a  trial  to  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old  ;  so  little  are  the 
thoughts  of  children  understood.  And 
children  are  reticent;  I  am  telling:  now 
about  that  dismal  walk  for  the  very  first 
time.  And  in  the  illnesses  of  childhood, 
children  sometimes  get  very  close  and 
real  views  of  death.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  nine  years  old,  how  every  evening 
when  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  I  used  for 
about  a  year  to  picture  myself  lying 
dead,  till  I  felt  as  though  the  coffin  were 
closing  round  me.  I  used  to  read  at  that 
period,  with  a  curious  feeling  of  fasci- 
nation, Blair's  poem,  The  Grave.  But  I 
never  dreamed  of  telling  any  body  about 
these  thoughts.  I  believe  that  thought- 
ful children  keep  most  of  their  thoughts 
to  themselves  ;  and  in  respect  of  the 
things  of  which  they  think  most,  are  as 
profoundly  alone  as  the  Ancient  Mariner 
in  the  Pacific.  I  have  heard  of  a  parent, 
an  important  member  of  a  very  strait 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  child,  when 
dying,  begged  to  be  buried  not  in  a 
certain  foul,  old,  hideous  churchyard,  but 
in  a  certain  cheerful  cemetery.  This  re- 
quest the  poor  little  creature  made  with 
all  the  energy  of  terror  and  despair.  But 
the  strait  Pharisee  refused  the  dying  re- 
quest ;  and  pointed  out  with  polemical 
bitterness  to  the  child  that  he  must  bo 
verv   wicked  indeed    to   care  at  such  a 

m 

time   where   he    was  to    be  buried,  or 


what  might  be  done  with  his  body  after 
death.  How  I  should  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  that  unnatural,  heaitless,  stupid  wretch 
tarred  and  feathered !  The  dying  child 
was  caring  for  a  thing  about  which  Shak- 
speare  cared  ;  and  it  was  not  in  mere 
human  weakness,  but  ^^  by  faith,''  that 
"  Joseph,  when  he  was  dying,  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones." 

I  believe  that  real  depression  of  spirits, 
usually  the  sad  heritage  of  after-years^ 
is  often  felt  in  very  early  youth.  It 
sometimes  comes  of  the  child's  belief 
that  he  must  be  very  bad,  because  he  is 
so  frequently  told  that  he  is  so.  It  some- 
times comes  of  the  child's  fears,  early 
felt,  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  him. 
His  parents,  possibly,  with  the  good 
sense  and  kind  feeling  which  distinguisi) 
various  parents,  have  taken  pains  to 
drive  it  into  the  child  that  if  his  father 
should  die,  he  will  certainly  starve,  and 
may  very  probably  have  to  become  a 
wandering  beggar.  And  these  sayings 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  little  heait.  I 
remember  how  a  friend  told  me  that  his 
constant  wonder,  when  he  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old,  MVAthis:  If  life  was 
such  a  burden  already,  and  so  miserable 
to  look  back  upon,  how  could  he  ever  bear 
it  when  he  had  grown  older  ? 

But  now,  my  reader,  I  am  going  to 
stop.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  marked 
down  to  say ;  but  the  subject  is  growing 
so  thoroughly  distressing  to  mo  as  I  go 
on,  that  1  shall  go  on  no  farther.  It 
would  make  me  sour  and  wretched  for 
the  next  week,  if  I  were  to  state  and 
illustrate  the  vaned  soitows  of  childhood 
of  which  I  intended  yet  to  speak :  and 
if  I  were  to  talk  out  my  heart  to  you 
about  the  people  who  cause  these,  I  fear 
my  character  for  good  nature  would  be 
gone  with  you  forever.  "This  genial 
writer,*'  as  the  newspapers  call  me,  would 
show  but  little  geniality:  lam  aware,  in- 
deed, that  I  have  already  been  writing  in  a 
style  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  snappish. 
So  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  first  death 
that  comes  in  the  family  in  our  childish 
days  :  its  hurry,  its  confusion,  its  awe- 
struck mystery,  its  wonderfully  vivid 
recalling  of  the  words  and  looks  of  the 
dead.  Nor  of  the  terrible  trial  to  a  little 
child  of  being  sent  away  from  home  to 
school :  the  heart-sickness,  and  the  weary 
counting  of  the  weeks  and  davs  befi>re 
the  time  of  returning  home  ag:un.     But 
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let  me  say  to  every  reader  who  has  it 
in  his  power  directly  or  indirectly  to  do 
80 :  Oh  !  do  what  you  can  to  make  chil- 
dren happy  :  oh  !  seek  to  give  that  great 
enduring  blessing  of  a  happy  youth  I 
Whatever  after-life  may  prove,  let  there 
be  something  bright  to  look  back  uy)on 
in  the  horizon  of  our  early  time  !  You 
may  sour  the  human  spirit  forever  by 
ci*ueUy  and  injustice  in  youth.  There  is 
a  past  sufferujg  which  exalts  and  purities ; 
but  this  leaves  only  an  evil  result  ;  it 
darkens  all  the  world,  and  all  our  views 
of  it.  Let  us  try  to  make  every  little 
child  happy.  The  most  selfish  parent 
might  try  to  please  a  little  child,  if  it 
were  only  to  see  the  fresh  expression 
of  unblunted  feeling,  and  a  liveliness  of 
pleasurable  emotion  which  in  afler-years 
we  shall  never  know.  I  do  not  believe 
a  great  English  barrister  is  so  happy 
when  he  has  the  Great  Seal  committed 
to  him,  as  two  little  and  rather  ragged 
urchins  whom  I  saw  this  very  afternoon. 
I  was  walking  along  a  country  road,  and 
overlook  them.  They  were  about  five 
years  old.  I  walked  slower,  and  talked 
to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and  found 
that  they  were  good  boys,  and  wont  to 
Bchool  every  day.  Then  I  produced  two 
coins  of  the  copper  coinage  of  Britain  : 
one  a  large  penny  of  ancient  days,  another 
a  small  penny  of  the  present  age.  "There 
is  a  penny  for  each  of  you,"  I  said  with 
some  solemnity :  "  one  is  large,  you  see, 
and  the  other  small ;  but  they  are  each 
worth  exactly  the  same.  Go  and  get 
something  good."  I  wi>h  you  had  seen 
them  go  off!  It  is  a  choap  and  easy 
thing  to  make  a  little  heart  happy.  May 
this  hand  never  write  another  essay  if  it 


ever  willfully  miss  the  chance  of  doing 
so !  It  is  all  quite  right  in  afler-years 
to  be  careworn  and  sad.  We  understand 
these  matters  ourselves.  Let  others  bear 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  bear,  and 
which  is  doubtless  good  for  us.  But  the 
poor  little  things  !  I  can  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  a  kind-hearted  man  who  told 
me  tliat  he  never  could  look  at  a  number 
of  little  children  but  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes.  How  much  these  young  crea- 
tures have  to  bear  yet  !  I  think  you 
can,  as  you  look  at  them,  in  some  degree 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
Redeemer,  who,  when  he  "saw  a  great 
multitude  was  moved  with  compassion 
toward  them  !"  Ah  !  you  smooth  little 
face,  (you  may  think,)  I  know  what  years 
will  make  of  you,  if  they  find  you  In  this 
world.  And  you,  light  little  heart,  will 
know  your  weight  of  care  ! 

And  I  remember,  as  I  write  these  con- 
cluding lines,  who  they  were  that  the 
Best  and  Kindest  this  world  ever  saw 
liked  to  have  near  Him ;  and  what  the 
reason  w^as  he  gave  why  He  felt  most  in 
his  element  when  they  were  by  his  side. 
He  wished  to  have  little  children  round 
him,  and  would  not  have  them  chidden 
away ;  and  this  because  there  was  some- 
thing about  them  that  reminded  him  of 
the  place  from  which  he  came.  He  liked 
the  little  faces  and  the  little  voices — He 
to  whom  the  wisest  are  in  understanding 
as  children.  And  oftentimes,  I  believe, 
these  little  ones  still  do  his  work.  Often- 
times, I  believe,  when  the  worn  Man  is 
led  to  Him  in  childlike  confidence,  it  is 
by  the  hand  of  a  little  child, 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE      LIFE-BOAT      OF      MEIICY.* 


There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  appro- 
priate name  given  to  a  Life-boat  than  that 
of  the  "  Boat  of  Mercy,"  nor  could  the 
poetic  abilities  of  the  long-tried  and  well- 
known  Mr.  Nicholas  Michell  have  been 
devoted  to  a  better  cause  than  pleading 
the  claims  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution,  by  portraying  one  scene 
out  of  many  that  occur  almost  daily  on 
our  iron-bound  coast,  and  which  (while 
depicting  most  others)  came  as  a  Coi^ 
nishman  under  his  own  particular  observ- 
ation. The  moment,  too,  has  been  most 
opportune,  just  as  all  England  was  griev- 
ing at  the  records  of  the  most  numerous 
and  lamentable  disasters  that  have  visited 
our  seafaring  population  and  ship-owners 
for  many  a  long  year.  It  is  a  sad,  sad 
scene  that  of  helpless  shipwreck :  death 
in  its  wildest,  sternest  form !  What  a 
beautiful  picture  is  that  painted  by  Nicho- 
las Michell  of  the  mighty  ocean  in  its 
tranquillity,  and  then  again  of  *^  night  at 
sea :" 

*'  No  garish  beams,  but  all  around 
A  crystal  plain  without  a  bound, 
Awing  us  like  eternity.^' 

But  how  fearful  is  the  change  when  that 
same  ocean  is  presented  to  us  in  vivid 
and  tumultuous  verse,  lashed  by  the  fu- 
rious storm,  and  bearing  all  before  it  to 
destruction : 

'*  O^er  foam-topped,  mountain  billows  bounding, 
The  tempest  loud  his  trumpet  sounding, 
Like  a  wild  race-horse  to  the  goal, 
A  passion  that  defies  control, 

The  vessel  shoreward  sweeps ; 
The  wrathful  seas  her  sides  are  lashing, 
The  breakers  rolling,  maddening,  flasliing. 
Then  o*er  the  crags  in  thunder  dashing. 

But  still  that  course  she  keeps." 

Then  come  the  tearful,  heart-rending  part- 
ing :  "  What  all  life's  kisses  to  our  last  ?" 
and  the  "  mother's  love  more  strong  than 

•  7^e  Wreck  of  the  HomevHird' Bound  ;  or.  The 
Boat  of  Mercy.  By  Nicholas  Michell,  Anihor  of 
Ruins  of  Many  Lands,  Pleasure,  etc.  With  an 
IllustratioD.     Liondou:  William  Tegg.     18C2. 


death  !"  But  at  that  supreme  moment, 
when  all  is  given  up  as  lost,  and  grim  and 
ghastly  death  is  treading  the  deck  in  an- 
ticipatory triumph,  lo !  the  Boat  of  Mercy 
arrives : 

"  'Tis  done— despite  the  winds,  the  roll 
Of  that  storm-maddened,  fearful  sea, 

Bravery  hath  snatched  each  shivering  soul, 
0  greedy  death !  from  thee. 

Not  yet  the  wife  shall  press  her  pillow 

Beneath  the  cold  and  dreary  billow ; 

The  mother  and  her  bud  of  bloom 

Go  down  embracing  into  gloom  : 

Earth  yet  its  joys,  its  sweets  will  give, 

0  rapture !   still  to  live — ^to  live  I 

**  They  reach  the  shore  where  waves  in  thunder, 

Are  rolling,  rolling — and  the  foam 
Is  mounting  high,  while  caverns  under 

The  beetling  cliffs,  the  mermaid's  home. 
Rebellow  to  the  frantic  blast. 
But  safe  that  shore  they  tread  at  last 
See  I  beaming  eyes  to  heaven  they  raise, 
Pouring  their  souls  in  thanks  and  praise ; 
Then  the  rough  seamen's  hands  they  wring, 

And  some,  o'erpowcred  by  bursting  feeling, 
Their  arms  around  them  wildly  fling, 

While    tears    down    many  a   cheek    are 
stealing, 
They  bless  them  for  their  noble  deed. 
True  saviours  sent  in  hour  of  need ; 
If  God  rewards  high  acts  below, 
Their  souls  shall  every  rapture  know. 

"  But  now  spectators  on  the  shore 

Shout  their  applause ;    the  heart  -  raised 
cheer 
Is  heard  above  the  ocean's  roar ; 

*  The  Life  boat !'  thunders  far  and  near. 
That  bark  of  slender,  fragile  form. 
Battles  triumphant  with  the  storm,  j 

Lives  when  the  ship  no  more  can  ride, 
But  founders  in  her  strength  and  pride ; 
The  dove  sent  forth,  rejoiced  to  bear 
The  branch  of  hope  to  pale  despair ; 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud  of  gloom. 
Deliverer  from  the  threatening  tomb  ; 
Her  generous  mission  is  to  save. 
The  guardian  angel  of  the  wave." 

Laying  aside  its  merits  as  a  poetic 
and  at  once  a  truthful  and  touching 
portraiture  of  scenes  which  all  should 
treasure  up  aud  learn  to  sympathize  with, 
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if  they  have  not  done  so  before,  Mr. 
Nicholas  MichelPs  poem  is  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  that  most  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  society,  the  National  Life- 
JBoat  Institution,  and  is  therefore  doubly 
worthy  of  popularity.  Too  much  publi- 
city can  not  be  given  to  an  institution 
supported    by   voluntary    contributions, 


which  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  life- 
boats stationed  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  yet  wants  many 
more,  and  which  has  saved  thousands  of 
lives  since  its  commencement.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Mr.  Michell's  heart- 
stirring  and  touching  appeal  will  be  the 
means  of  doing  much  good. 


From    Colbnrn^i    New    Monthly. 
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THE  LOFTIEST  OF  THE  ANDES  IN  MEXICO. 


The  workings  of  Nature  in  her  pro- 
fouqdest  laboratories  are,  it  has  been  just- 
ly observed,  concealed  from  us.  It  is 
true  that  science  teaches  us  that  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  earths,  which  constitute 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  are  combusti- 
ble when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or 
water,  and  their  oxyds  give  birth  to 
quartz  or  silex,  to  feldspar  and  clay,  to 
lime,  and  to  other  rocky  bases,  and  it  is 
therefore  presumed  that  these  substances 
may  exist  in  their  metallic  form  in  the 
center  of  the  earth;  but  this  is  as  yet 
conjectural ;  nor  does  such  a  theory  pre- 
cisely account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canoes, or  the  production  of  certain  simple 
combustible  bodies,  as  sulphur,  fluor,  or 
phthore,  and  others  ;  possibly,  however, 
because  their  metallic  bases  have  not 
yet  been  eliminated.  But,  granting  all 
this,  still  the  real  fact  itself,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  volcanic  action  is  actually 
brought  about,  have  not  yet  been  unfold- 
ed to  us,  although  now  so  readily  conjec- 
tured at. 

The  results  of  volcanic  action  are,  how- 
ever, every  where  present.  The  mighty 
forces  of  subterranean  agency  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  inclined  strata  and  disturbed 
disposition  of  the  sedimentary  rock  for- 
mations almost  all  over  the  earth^s  surface, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  heaving  up  of  is- 
lands or  mountains  from  the  abyss,  or  the 
crumbling  them  to  atoms,  or  the  emission 


of  smoke,  flames,  cinders,  and  lava  from 
their  ignivimous  mouths,  or  in  the  vents 
established  by  their  own  forces  between 
the  interior  and  the  exterior. 

In  Mexico  vast  revolutions  have  been 
effected  by  volcanic  agency ;  the  Cyclo- 
pean forges  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
cold,  but  the  subterranean  forces  are  not 
every  where  extinct,  and  occasionally 
burst  forth  here  or  there,  committing  the 
most  extensive  ravages,  or  convulsing  the 
earth  with  terrific  spasms. 

In  the  south  a  succession  of  volcanoes, 
passing  from  Onjaca  through  Chiapas,  are 
connected  with  the  burning  mountains  of 
Guatemala.  Compoaltepec,  one  of  the 
loftiest  points  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Oaja- 
ca,  is  a  volcanic  cone  ;  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes on  the  plateaus  of  Oajaca  always 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Gua- 
temala, so  that  a  complete  assemblage  of 
volcanic  agencies  would  appear  to  exist 
there. 

The  chief  ran^e  of  the  Mexican  volca- 
noes  lies  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Sea,  across  the  whole  country. 
Near  the  gulf-shores,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Vera  Cruz,  the  isolated  mountain- 
range  of  Tnstla,  or  San  Martin,  rears  it- 
self above  the  plain.  It  is  evident  that 
the  whole  ranj^e  must  have  swollen  up 
like  a  vast    bladder,  and   subsequently 
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have  been  cleft  by  repeated  eruptions  and 
fallings  in.  The  highest  point  is  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  seve- 
ral craters  are  visible,  and  also  a  round, 
very  deep  lake  of  fresh  water,  on  a  little 
plateau  on  the  south-west  side,  indicating 
a  sunken  hollow.  The  last  recorded 
eruption  of  this  volcano  took  place  in 
1789.  It  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake 
and  subterranean  thunder.  A  vast  cloud 
of  ashes  was  cast  up  to  an  incredible 
hight,  and  carried  off  by  the  current  of 
air  that  sets  in  from  east  to  west.  The 
ashes  lay  several  inches  deep  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  in  towns  situat- 
ed twenty  miles  to  the  west,  and  even  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  eight 
miles  off,  in  the  village  of  Perote,  every 
thing  was  covered  with  aslies.  Since 
then  the  volcano  has  been  at  rest,  but 
sounds  as  of  distant  thunder  have  been 
heard  in  the  depths.  The  natives  then 
say,  "  The  Tustla  growls  !"  The  dwellers 
in  the  Tustla  itself,  however,  aver  that 
the  sounds  come  from  the  direction  of 
the  Peak  of  Orizava,  and  call  it  the  thun- 
der of  Oiizava.  It  is  hence  deduced  that 
a  subterranean  communication  exists  be- 
tween the  two  mountains,  a  circumstance 
rendered  all  the  more  probable,  not  only 
by  several  volcanic  summits  rising  up  on 
the  line,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  earth- 
quakes are  felt  most  distinctly  in  the  same 
direction. 

Orizava,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the 
eastern  chain,  exhibits  at  the  first  glance 
its  volcanic  origin  ;  it  forms  a  majestic 
cone,  whilst  on  the  magnificent  snowy 
peak,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  highest 
ridge,  the  vast  crater  is  distinctly  seen. 
An  eruption  that  lasted  almost  without 
interruption  for  twenty  years  took  place 
fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Mexico,  in  1669,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  lava.  The  opinion  which 
was  entertained  in  the  following  centuries 
that  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  im- 
possible, is  supposed  by  some  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  long  duration  of  this  erup- 
tion. 

In  1848  some  North-American  officers 
were  said  to  have  attained  the  summit, 
but  Sartorius,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans^  says  that  no 
one  in  the  country  believed  it.  Three 
years  later,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March, 
1851,  a  party  of  eighteen  young  men 
undertook  the  ascent.    They  passed  the 


night  at  the  point  where  vegetation 
ceases,  and  next  day  they  reached  the 
ice,  where  the  perilous  part  of  their 
enterprise  began,  by  sunrise.  After  a 
short  struggle,  one  half  of  the  party, 
which  comprised  various  nationalities, 
(two  Frenchmen,  one  Englishman,  one 
American,  one  Belgian,  and  thirteen 
Mexicans,)  gave  up  the  attempt  and  re- 
turned exhausted.  Six  of  them  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  a  ridge  of  rocks,  about 
half-way  up  to  the  snowy  cone,  on  the 
north  side,  whence  the  ascent  took  place, 
and  which  can  be  perceived  from  the  sea. 
Here  they  rested,  enjoyed  the  prospect, 
and  then  returned. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen,  however — Al- 
exandre Doignon  by  name — reached  the 
highest  point,  after  a  further  fatisjuing 
ascent  of  five  hours  and  a  half.  He  de- 
scribed the  day  as  being  perfectly  clear, 
the  air  pure  and  transparent,  and  not  the 
slightest  cloud  obscuring  the  lowlands. 
To  the  east  the  blue  surface  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Yera  Cruz  were  distinctly  seen ; 
the  whole  of  the  coast  and  the  bright 
prairies ;  the  towns  of  Orizava  and  Cor- 
dova, St.  Juan,  Huatusco  and  Jalapa,  the 
indented  mountain-chain,  stretching  north 
and  south,  and  the  table-lands,  with  their 
numerous  villages  and  lakes,  bounded  by 
the  snowy  range  of  Popocatepetl,  consti- 
tuted an  immense  landscape  that  extend- 
ed before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  in- 
trepid traveler  like  a  gigantic  drawing. 

The  crater  he  described  as  lying  some- 
thing to  the  south-east  of  the  highest 
point,  and  as  being  some  hundred  feet 
lower  down.  He  also  found  at  its  edge  a 
flag-staff,  six  feet  long,  bearing  the  date 
1848,  and  part  of  a  North  Amencan  flag, 
affording  proof  that  the  honor  of  having 
made  the  first  ascent  is  due  to  the  Amer- 
icans. Only  two  of  Doignon*s  companions, 
Majorus,  a'Belgian,  and  Contreras,  a  Mex- 
ican, reached  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and 
they  were  completely  exhausted  ;  the  rar- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  rendered  respira- 
tion exceedingly  difficult,  and  blood  flow- 
ing from  their  mouths,  they  were  soon 
forced  to  return.  Severe  headache  and 
extremely  painful  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
lasted  long  after  the  descent.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  peak  was  estimated  upon  this 
occasion  by  boiling-point  thermometer, 
to  be  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  St. 
Andres  Chalohicomula,  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  volcano,  having  doubted  the  truth 
of  Doignon's  story,  he  was  incited  to  ven- 
ture on  a  second  ascent  a  week  subsequent 
to  the  first,  or  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1861. 
He  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by 
a  number  of  Mexicans,  who,  however,  gave 
up  the  undertaking  the  moment  they 
reached  the  snow.  This  time  the  ascent 
was  attended  with  great  risk.  Fresh 
snow  had  fallen  and  covered  the  former 
track,  the  chasms  and  fissures  were  con- 
cealed by  it,  and  our  adventurer  sank  in  at 
almost  every  step,  carrying  with  him  a 
flagstaff,  as  also  a  large  flag,  which  he 
had  wound  about  his  body  like  a  scarf. 

Having  attained  the  pile  of  rocks  that 
jut  out  of  the  snow  in  safety,  he  here  un- 
fortunately missed  his  way,  and  getting 
more  to  the  eastward,  or  on  the  lefl  side, 
than  the  first  time,  he  found  his  progress 
impeded  by  an  enormous  chasm  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and  four  hundred  deep,  and 
consisting  within  of  terrace-like  masses  of 
ice.  This  chasm  extended  about  half  a 
league  in  a  semi  -  circle.  Some  fragile 
bridges  of  ice  affording  the  only  means  of 
passage,  Doignon  ventured  over  these,  but 
even  then  he  met  with  and  had  to  cross 
several  other  dangerous  fissures,  in  doing 
which  he  had  to  encounter  the  greatest 
dangers.  When  just  nearing  the  summit,  a 
steep  wall  of  ice  interposed  itself  between 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes. 
Calling  forth  all  his  remaining  energies, 
exhausted,  trembling,  eveiy  moment  in 
peril  of  being  precipitated  into  the  abyss, 
ne  at  length  surmounted  this  last  obsta- 
cle, and  was  able  then  to  rest  for  a  time. 

At  first  our  adventurer  was  shrouded 
in  a  dense  fog,  which,  however,  soon  fell 
below  the  snowy  cone.  To  the  north-east 
he  perceived  a  succession  of  isolated  rocks, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  rising  like  a 
ruined  wall.  The  snow  extended  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  within  which,  on  the 
north  side,  were  deep  fissures  reaching  to 
the  top.  A  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
fifteen  feet  thick,  is  described  as  being 
quite  hot,  as  was  the  soil  round  the  same, 
and  even  the  ground  is  said  to  have  trem- 
bled slightly  at  this  spot,  but  it  was  more 
probably  the  spectator.  There  was  no 
snow,  only  sand  and  volcanic  ashes.  A 
powerful  smell  of  sulphur  is  also  described 
as  proving  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  fire 
within,  and  both  the  interior  of  the  crater 
and  the  highest  westerly  point  of  the 
mountain  (which  we  shall  find  Baron  de 
MUller  justly  designating  as  the  upper 


walls  of  the  crater)  were  covered  with  sul- 
phur, the  soil  being  also  heated  Several 
rocks  were  also  glazed  on  the  surface,  (vit- 
reous lava,  or  obsidian,)  but  within  they 
were  whitish,  like  burnt  lime.  The  cra- 
ter itself  had  an  oval  shape,  with  two  in- 
lets to  the  south  and  east.  (This  is  also 
corroborated  by  Baron  Miiller.)  The  di- 
ameter at  the  top  was  estimated  by  Doig- 
non at  about  two  thousand  metres,  and 
the  circumference  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. (Miiller's  estimate  coincides  close- 
ly with  this,  being  six  thousand  metres.) 

This  great  crater  presented  a  terrific 
abyss,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
furrowed  by  black  burnt  fissures.  "  We 
look  down,"  says  the  narrator,  "  into  a 
fearful  gul^  which  on  the  east  side  may 
be  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep. 
In  this  gulf  enormous  black  pyramidal 
rocks  are  seen,  dividing  into  three  open- 
ings, two  smaller  ones  to  the  south,  the 
larger  one  to  the  east.  On  the  north 
side,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  a  gigantic 
black  cleft  rocky  pyramid  rises  to  the 
hight  of  more  than  four  hundred  feet. 
From  the  large  opening  to  the  east,  vol- 
umes of  steam,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  constantly  rise  as  from  a 
flue.  A  low  rumbling  is  heard  in  the 
depths,  causing  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in 
the  lifeless  wilderness."  The  sides  of 
the  crater  to  the  west  and  south-west 
were  less  steep,  and  covered  with  snow. 

Doignon  had  planted  his  flag  on  the 
loftiest  pinnacle,  but  a  brisk  ice-wind  made 
him  fear  that  it  had  been  overthrown. 
He  therefore  once  more  returned  to  the 
summit,  and  believed,  for  a  time,  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
foot  of  the  warm  rocks  ;  the  wind  falling, 
however,  he  commenced  his  descent  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  to 
clamber  downward  amidst  wondrous  per- 
ils, having  been  actually  reduced  in  places 
to  feel  his  way  from  the  darkness  in  which 
he  was  enveloped.  Happily  at  eight 
o'clock  he  joined  his  companions  at  the 
foot  of  the  glaciers.  His  great  exertions 
in  the  snow-fields  were  succeeded  by  a 
night  of  much  pain,  and  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  was 
severer  than  the  first  time.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  recovered,  and  the  gallant 
young  man  was  honored  with  a  splendid 
banquet,  and  even  valuable  presents  were 
made  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  An- 
I  dres  Chalchicomula,  who  were  cured  of 
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their  incredality  by   seeing  the  banner 
waving  above  the  peak. 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  in  March 
and  April,  1851.  A  still  more  recent  as- 
cent has  been  effected  at  a  different  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1856,  by  Baron  Muller,  who  had  only  ar- 
rived that  month  at  Vera  Cruz  from  an 
exploring  journey  in  Canada  and  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  learned  traveler  issued  forth  from 
the  small  town  of  Orizava  to  effect  the  as- 
cent on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.,  a  Swed- 
ish gentleman,  Malm^'o,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  party,  provided  with  all  that  was 
necessary  for  their  undertaking,  took  the 
direction  of  the  volcano  across  narrow  but 
rapid  streams  and  barancas — the  teiTible 
chasms  or  ravines  that  intersect  the  up- 
lands— and  which  they  found  difficult  to 
cross  even  with  the  aid  of  the  well-train- 
ed Mexican  horses.  They  arrived  the 
first  day  at  the  hacienda,  or  farm  of  To- 
qnila,  near  San  Juan  Coscomatepes,  where 
they  passed  the  night,  and  laid  in  a  fur- 
ther stock  of  provisions.  Beyond  this  they 
reached  the  Indian  village  of  Alpatlahua, 
where  they  obtained  native  guides,  who 
led  them  by  rocky  pathways  along  the 
beds  of  torrents  and  over  rocky  crests,  but 
still  amidst  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  plain,  says  the  Baron,  was  now  far 
below  us,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
thunder  rolled  beneath  our  feet,  for  we 
had  attained  an  elevation  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty  metres.  At  this 
elevation  vegetation  had  changed  its  as- 
pect, creepers  and  climbers  had  disappear- 
ed, but  the  orchidiceaB  still  clung  to  the 
trees.  After  passing  the  night  in  a  ran- 
cho,  or  shepherd's  hut,  they  made  an 
early  start  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
September,  and  soon  reached  the  region 
of  pines.  They  passed  on  their  way  nu- 
merous crosses  raised  to  the  memory  of 
travelers  who  had  fallen  victims  to  ban- 
ditti or  to  the  climate.  It  is  the  custom 
with  wayfarers  to  scatter  flowers  over  the 
tombs  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  By 
nine  in  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the 
rancho  of  Grecale,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  road  kept  increasing  in  difficulty,  and 
was  now  intersected  by  horrible  barancas. 

'*  At  ten  and  a  half,"  says  Baron  Muller, 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  baranca  of 
Trinchera,  and  the  sources  of  the  Rio  de 


la  Soledad.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the 
rancho  of  Jamapa,  the  aim  of  that  day's 
excursion  :  it  consisted  of  a  few  wooden 
huts,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Mexican 
in  rags,  received  us  with  the  most  polish- 
ed dignity,  placing  every  thing  at  our 
disposal — that  is  to  say,  a  hut  which  serv- 
ed as  a  barn,  and  which  he  hospitably 
announced  to  us  to  be  an  holstery.  We, 
however,  refreshed  ourselves  at  this  sta- 
tion, washing  down  our  meals  with  lata- 
lan,  (a  strong  Spanish  brandy,)  and  sleep- 
ing soundly.  The  next  day,  on  our  de- 
parture, we  saw  the  colossal  head  of  the 
volcano  glittering  with  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sun  in  an  azure  blue  sky.  Soon 
vegetation  ceased  entirely,  we  were  sur* 
rounded  by  nothing  but  rocks  of  gneiss, 
of  trachyte,  and  of  hornblende,  with  vol- 
canic sand  and  cinders." 

At  eleven  the  travelers  arrived  at  the 
base  of  the  peak  properly  so  called.  The 
view  to  the  westward  is  described  as  be- 
ing magnificent;  the  Popocatepetl  and 
the  Malinche  towered  out  of  the  lofty 
upland  of  Mexico,  whose  surface  seemed 
to  be  dotted  with  lakes  that  glittered 
like  so  many  precious  stones.  To  the 
east  the  landscape  was  buried  in  fog 
and  cloud.  A  sharp  wind  gave  addi- 
tional intensity  to  the  cold,  and  the 
Indian  guides  were  dispatched  into  a 
forest  below  to  bring  up  wood  to  con- 
struct a  hut  and  make  a  fire.  They  did 
this  with  great  alacrity.  A  lofty  rock  of 
granite  served  as  a  gable  ;  another  of  less 
dimensions  filled  up  one  of  the  sides  ;  the 
opposite  corner  was  supported  by  a  stake 
made  firm  with  stones,  for  the  soil  was 
too  hard  frozen  to  permit  of  a  hole  being 
made  in  it ;  the  cross-beams  were  made 
fast  with  ropes,  and  the  whole  was  cover- 
ed with  straw  matting. 

Although  a  little  too  airy,  this  rustic 
mansion  protected  the  travelers  from  the 
excess  of  cold.  But  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere rendered  their  breathing  frequent 
and  irregular,  and  all  were  more  or  less 
feverish,  and  suffering  from  headache. 
The  elevation  they  had  attained  already 
exceeded  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  ther- 
mometer indicated  ten  degrees  below 
zero  —  a  temperature  which,  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  twenty-nine  degrees 
of  heat  experienced  a  short  time  previous- 
ly in  the  terra  caliente.  The  hut  was 
surrounded  at  night-time  by  wolves  at- 
tracted by  the  odor  of  good  things. 

Next  moraing  the  party  made  their  last 
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E reparations  for  the  asoent  of  the  peak, 
laden  with  provisions  and  with  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  instraments, 
provided  with  thick  green  leaves  of  fern, 
and  armed  with  Alpine  staves  and  hooks, 
they  started  with  a  slow  and  steady  step 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  Their  way  lay 
at  first  over  loose  soil,  with  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  snow,  after  which  they  had  to 
climb  over  rocky  boulders  and  hnge  de- 
tached stones,  amid  deep  crevices  and  ra- 
vines. Arrived  at  this  point,  one  of  the 
guides  declared  that  he  would  go  no  far- 
ther, so  they  had  to  leave  him  behind, 
and  to  carry  the  instruments  themselves. 

After  two  hours  of  the  most  painful 
toil,  they  had  attained  an  elevation  of 
only  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  above 
whence  they  had  started,  and  had  reached 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  At  this  point 
the  second  guide  gave  in,  and  the  travel- 
ers had  to  carry  his  share  of  the  burden 
by  turns.  The  ascent  was  so  abrupt  that 
they  did  not  advance  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  twenty-five  paces,  and  after 
each  such  exertion  they  had  to  rest  them- 
selves awhile.  The  brilliant  light  reflect- 
ed from  the  snow  added  to  their  discom- 
fort by  dazzling  their  eyes  and  affecting 
the  sight.  This  snow  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice,  which  often  gave  way 
beneath  their  feet. 

"  We  were  nearing  the  crater,"  Baron 
Miiller  relates,  "  when  I  heard  Malmsjo 
call  out  from  behind.  I  turned  round, 
and  saw  that  he  had  sunk  into  the  snow 
up  to  his  armpits ;  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment one  of  my  legs^  broke  through  the 
ice  deep  into  the  snow  below.  I,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  getting  to  Malmsjo, 
when  he  showed  me  the  hole  he  had  fallen 
into.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  sight.  I  felt  a  cold 
perspi  ration  pervade  my  whole  body.  We 
were,  in  fact,  standing  over  a  vast  abyss, 
from  which  we  were  separated  by  only  a 
thin  coating  of  snow  and  ice.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  eyes  sought  for  indications 
of  rock  or  soil,  columns  of  ice  and  crystals 
filled  the  depths  beyond,  and  the  abyss, 
instead  of  being  dark,  was  splendidly  lit  up 
by  some  subterranean  or  subnival  source 
of  light — probably  the  sun's  rays  that  fell 
upon  the  snow.  Fear  paralyzed  our  every 
movement.  After  having  raised  ourselves 
up  with  the  utmost  caution,  we  spread  out 
our  arms,  at  all  risks,  over  the  snow,  and 
then  we  let  ourselves  slide  slowly  down. 
After  having  thus  descended  some  hun- 


dred paces,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  that  ap- 
peared to  be  firm.  There  we  held  a  de- 
liberation, for  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine by  which  side  it  was  best  to  tum 
the  abyss  in  order  to  reach  the  cra- 
ter.'* But  suddenly  a  strong  wind  arose, 
and  bore  up  thick  clouds,  which  so  en- 
veloped them  that  they  could  not  see  one 
another  at  a  distance  of  three  paces.  It 
was  impossible  to  ascend  any  further  in 
such  a  snow  -  storm,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  without 
guides  or  provisions,  for  in  saving  them- 
selves from  the  abyss  they  had  unfortu- 
nately let  the  provision-basket  fall. 

They  arrived  at  four  in  the  aftenioon  at 
the  extempoi-ized  hut  where  they  had 
spent  the  previous  evening.  This  night 
was  still  more  painftil  and  distressing  than 
the  previous  one.  The  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  injected  their  eyes  till 
they  were  quite  red,  and  an  inflamma- 
tion, attended  with  the  most  severe  pain, 
manifested  itself  in  the  instance  of  Sonntag 
and  Malmsjo,  and  what  was  their  horror, 
when  daylight  came,  to  find  that  they 
were  perfectly  blind  !  Their  eyelids  were 
glued  by  a  kind  of  earthy  humor,  and 
even  when  that  was  removed,  they  could 
scarcely  discern  the  light  of  day.  As  a 
culminating  point  of  their  misfortunes, 
the  provisions  were  exhausted,  while  an 
Indian  added  to  their  discomfort  by  an- 
nouncing that  a  numerous  band  of  rob- 
bers were  awaiting  them  in  the  woody 
zone  below. 

All  these  untoward  circumstances  com- 
bined, induced  Baron  Miiller  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  the  west,  toward  San  An- 
dres Ohalchicomula.  As  the  Orizava  ap- 
S roaches  nearest  to  the  high  upland  of 
lexico  on  that  side,  the  travelers  would 
have  two  thousand  metres  less  distance 
to  go  to  reach  the  table-land.  They  had 
to  lead  the  blind  across  a  most  difficult 
country  covered  with  rolled  stones  and 
volcanic  cinders,  till,  after  an  hour's  toil, 
they  reached  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  soon  afterward  the  shelter  of  a  fine 
pine-forest. 

The  farther  they  got  down  the  denser 
the  forest  became,  but  the  silence  of  the 
dark  and  gloomy  recesses  was  broken  by 
innumerable  parrots  that  find  sustenance 
in  the  fir-cones.  Now  and  then  an  open- 
ing presented  itself  which  allowed  the 
green  pastures  that  flank  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  the  Mexican  table-land  to  be 
discerned.    A  cross  raised  over  a  mound 
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of  fresh  earth  bore  a  record  upon  it  of 
the  death  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
individuals  at  that  spot.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly relic  of  the  last  pronunciamiento. 
Long  after  civil  war  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try, bands  of  partisans  continue  to  infest 
the  roads  and  commit  robberies  under  the 
shelter  of  politics. 

Alter  having  traversed  a  cultivated  plain 
enlivened  here  and  there  by  ranches,  our 
travelers  reached  the  small  town  of  San 
Andres  Chalchicomula  the  same  evening. 
Sundry  washings,  performed  near  an 
aqueduct,  upon  tlie  eyes  of  the  sufferers, 
had  enabled  them  to  see  a  little  better. 

From  information  which  they  obtained 
at  this  place,  it  appeared  that  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  was  much  more  prac- 
ticable from  the  south,  and  Baron  Mtlller 
was  determined  to  try  again  forthwith. 
But,  notwithstanding  a  few  days'  repose, 
M.  MalmsjO  and  M.  Sonntag  were  too  ill 
to  i(»in  him ;  two  other  persons,  however 
—  Mr.  Campbell,  an  inspector  of  tele- 
graphs, and  M.  de  la  Huerta — volunteer- 
ed to  accompany  him. 

The  Citaltepetl,  "  the  mountain  of  the 
star,"  as  the  Indians  call  the  Orizava,  or, 
as  some  have  it,  Orizaba,  was  enveloped 
in  dense  clouds  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
of  September,  1 856,  Baron  M&Uer  relates, 
when  he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  and 
left  San  Andres  Chalchicomula  amidst 
the  good  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

"Two  courageous  and  experienced 
Indians,  whose  services  had  been  obtain- 
ed for  me  by  the  prefect,  had  been  sent 
on  beforehand  in  order  to  lay  in  provisions 
of  wood  and  water,  and  deposit  the  same 
in  a  grotto  that  was  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain,  just  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  where  we  were 
to  spend  the  first  night.  My  party  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Campbell,  M.  de  la  Huer- 
ta, and  two  attendants,  all  four  on  horse- 
back ;  and  we  had,  beside,  a  mule  laden 
with  provisions. 

"  Starting  with  spirit,  we  soon  attained 
a  table-land,  the  surface  of  which  was 
diversified  by  a  great  number  of  volcanic 
hills  of  little  elevation,  and  beyond  which 
were  fine  forests  of  pine  and  fir ;  but  our 
way  was  not  more  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees  than  it  was  by  occasional  deep 
ravines  and  the  necessity  there  was  for 
following  the  most  impracticable  and 
dangerous  pathways. 

"  At  about  five  in  the  evening,  as  wo  ' 


were  thus  toiling  along  the  side  of  a 
baranca,  the  horse  that  Dore  M.  Huerta 
lost  its  footing,  and  fell.  He  was  near 
me,  and  as  he  fell  on  a  small,  smooth 
rock,  I  expected  to  see  him  hurled  into 
the  depths  of  the  abyss  below ;  but  the 
Mexican  horses  are  extraordinarily  saga- 
cious, and  the  poor  brute  extricated  itself 
and  its  rider  from  their  perilous  position 
with  marvelous  promptitude  and  address. 
Without  even  excepting  the  Arab  horses, 
I  know  of  no  better  steeds  for  traveling 
purposes  than  the  Mexican.  They  are 
also  well  made,  of  good  shape,  intelligent, 
and  exceedingly  faithful  and  obedient.^' 

It  was  late  at  night  before  our  travelers 
reached  the  grotto.  It  was  not  dark, 
however,  the  firmament  being  lit  up  by 
a  tropical  moon. 

"  Our  little  party,"  says  the  Baron, "  pi-e- 
sented  at  that  moment  so  picturesque  a 
group,  that  it  really  ravished  me.  Al- 
though I  had  been  disillusionized  of  ro- 
mance by  my  numerous  travels,  the  spec- 
tacle of  that  evening  was  well  adapted 
to  arouse  the  dreams  of  the  most  capri- 
cious fancy.  A  clear  fire  blazed  away  at 
the  entrance  of  the  grotto  and  lit  up  the 
interior,  the  projections  of  rock  casting 
dark  and  strange  shadows  into  the  seroi- 
obscuritv.  Drops  of  water  fell  like  dia- 
monds rrom  the  roof  on  the  floor.  The 
Indians,  and  other  attendants  with  their 
Mexican  costumes,  were  busy  with  the 
horses,  that  were  left  ready  saddled,  and 
we  ourselves,  with  our  traveling  accou- 
terments  and  glittering  arms,  rather  re- 
sembled bandits  than  peaceful  travelers. 

"  Without  the  grotto,  the  spectacle  of 
nature  had  a  majesty  about  it  that  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  upon  our  minds. 
The  moon  shone  mildly  to  the  south- 
east, and  its  light  penetrated  through 
the  dark  pines ;  to  the  west,  the  gigantic 
volcano,  almost  vailed  in  fog,  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  it  appeared 
even  more  majestic  than  ever  by  that 
mysterious  light." 

The  preparations  for  the  ascent  were 
commenced  by  the  earliest  dawn  on  the 
ensuing  day,  and,  afler  an  hour's  toil, 
they  reached  the  last  limits  of  vegetation, 
and  then  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  horses  wore  so  thoroughly  done  up, 
that  they  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
grotto. 

*'The  atmosphere,"  says  Baron  Miiller, 
"  was  so  rarefied  that  our  poor  steeds 
could  scarcely  inhale  a  suflicient  quanti- 
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ty  of  oxygen,  and  their  breathing  was 
as  deep  and  difficult,  as  if  they  had 
galloped  a  long  stage.  The  men  were 
also  sensible  of  the  same  influence,  but 
birds  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  it,  for 
here,  at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  yards,  I  saw  two  falcons  playing 
In  the  air  full  seven  hundred  yards  above 
me." 

The  travelers  arrived  without  any  in- 
cidents at  the  fields  of  snow,  out  of  which 
pieces  of  rock  jutted  here  and  there,  and 
helped  them  much  in  their  scramble  up- 
ward. By  noon  they  had  attained  a 
little  platform  covered  with  snow.  This 
point,  which  presented  a  smooth  surface 
of  a  few  feet  square,  was  the  last  where 
there  was  any  possibility  of  reposing 
themselves  before  reaching  the  volcano, 
so  they  accordingly  rested  here  a  few 
moments  to  refresh  themselves. 

"Below  us,"  says  the  Baron,  "in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  we  could  see  a 
red-hot  crater  surrounded  by  serrated 
and  perpendicular  rocks.  I  estimated  the 
bight  of  its  most  elevated  peak,  called 
the  Cerro  del  Mono,  at  four  thousand 
three  hundred  metres.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Valle  de  Lopos,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  was  the  Sierra  Negra,  which  was 
not  covered  with  snow,  although  it  must 
exceed  four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet 
in  elevation.  Hence  its  name,  the  *  Black 
Mountain.' 

"  The  ascent  was  recommenced  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  rest,  but  the  depths 
of  the  snow  presented  extraordinary  ob- 
stacles to  our  progress.  We  went  up  to 
our  knees  at  every  step,  and  as  the  slope 

fenerally  exceeded  an  angle  of  forty-five 
egrees,  we  had  to  crawl  on  all-fours. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  to  breathe,  and 
we  could  not  get  over  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  paces  without  rest.  Spite  of  a  vail 
and  of  green  spectacles,  my  eyes  suffered 
this  time;  but  even  the  pain  derived 
from  that  affliction  was  surpassed  by  an 
attack  I  experienced  at  about  two 
o'clock.  It  came  on  like  the  sensation  of 
a  red-hot  iron  searing  my  lungs,  and  from 
that  moment,  every  time  I  took  a  breath, 
I  experienced  agonizing  pains  in  the 
chest,  and  which,  with  intervals  of  relief, 
became  so  acute  at  times  as  to  leave  me 
perfectly  senseless.  My  two  friends  and 
the  Indian  guides  were  so  terri^ed  at  the 
intensity  of  the  attacks,  that  they  wished 
to  return,  but  I  would  not  consent  to 
that.'' 
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The  sun  had  at  least  warmed  the  trav- 
elers up  to  that  time,  but  the  heavens 
coming  on  clouded,  they  now  began  to 
experience  a  sharp  cold.  Sometimes  a 
wall  of  snow  presented  itself  in  front  of 
them,  which  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
turning.  A  violent  storm  then  broke  far 
beneath  them,  the  thunder  of  which  was 
only  like  so  many  cracks.  They  now  be- 
gan to  feel  alike  wearied  and  discouraged, 
the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  the 
summit  was  still  far  off,  and  the  Indian 
guides  refused  to  go  any  farther.  Even 
the  companions  of  the  Baron  began  to 
lose  courage.  It  was  only  upon  the  lat- 
ter's  declaring  that,  if  left  alone,  he  would 
still  persevere  in  the  ascent,  that  they 
consented  to  remain  with  him.  In  order 
to  render  their  progress  less  irksome,  one 
of  the  Indian  guides  was  sent  with  a  long 
knotted  rope  in  advance ;  this  he  fastened 
with  a  stick  tightly  into  the  ice,  and  then 
the  travelers  pulled  themselves  up  from 
knot  to  knot.  But  the  Baron's  pains  in 
his  chest  continued  as  bad  as  ever,  and 
were  now  followed  by  the  loss  of  blood 
and  fainting-fits.  A  last  annoyance  was 
reserved  for  the  travelers  in  the  shape  of 
a  very  fine  frozen  snow  that  had  begun  to 
fall,  and  crept  into  their  clothes  and  to 
their  very  flesh.  It  was  not  till  after  un- 
heard-of efforts,  and  the  most  indomita- 
ble perseverance,  that,  almost  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  yet  full  of  a  firm  resolve  to 
succeed,  the  Baron  attained  the  brim  of 
the  crater  at  forty-five  minutes  past  five 
in  the  afternoon. 

"  Success  had  crowned  my  efforts," 
says  M.  de  Miiller,  "  and  my  joy  was  so 
great,  that  for  a  moment  I  forgot  all  my 
sufferings,  but  I  was  soon  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  my  weakness  by  a  fainting-fit  and 
the  pouring  forth  of  torrents  of  blood 
from  my  mouth. 

"  When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  was 
still  on  the  borders  of  the  crater,  and  I 
summoned  together  all  my  strength  to 
look  around  me  and  observe  as  much  as 
I  could.  I  proximatively  determined  the 
form  of  the  crater ;  but  my  weakness  was 
so  great,  and  the  fall  of  snow  continued 
so  dense,  that  I  could  not  fix  its  precise 
circumference  with  the  aid  of  a  sextant. 
Nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  regions  below,  fcr 
nothing  could  be  plainly  discerned. 

"  The  crater  has  an  irregular  elliptical 
form ;  its  chief  axis  is  from  west-north- 
west  to  east  southeast,  but  it  curves   a 
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little  more  to  the  southward ;  its  length 
may  be  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
metres.  Two  other  axes,  running  nearly 
from  north  to  south,  have  very  different 
lengths :  the  greatest  to  the  east  is  about 
five  hundred  French  yards ;  the  lesser 
one  to  the  west  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  I  estimate  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  volcano  at  six  thousand 
metres. 

"  The  extent  of  this  circumference  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  any  one  who 
contemplates  the  mountain  from  below 
from  the  north-west  or  south-west;  the 
summit  appears  much  too  small  to  pos- 
sess so  capacious  a  crater;  but,  from 
above,  it  is  seen  that  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  has  a  considerable  slope  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  south-east,  and  that  at  once 
explains  the  deception.  That  which  is 
taken  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  from  Vera 
Cruz,  from  Cordova,  and  from  Orizava, 
for  a  perpendicular  wall  situated  without 
the  crater,  is  nothing  else  than  the  inter- 
nal lining  of  the  crater  itself. 

^'  My  pen  fails  me  in  attempting  to  de- 
pict the  appearance  presented  by  this 
great  crater,  or  the  impression  that  it 
produced  upon  mc.  It  was  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  infernal  regions  closely  guarded 
by  Night  and  TeiTor  personified.  What 
terrible  power  has  been  evoked  to  raise 
and  break  up  such  enormous  masses,  to 
melt  them,  to  pile  them  up  one  upon  an- 
other, tower-like,  till  they  cooled  in  such 
a  position  and  retained  their  existing 
shapes ! 

"  A  bed  of  yellow  sulphur  covered  the 
inner  walls  at  different  places,  and  little 
volcanic  cones  rose  out  of  the  bottom. 
The  soil  of  the  crater  was,  however, 
mostly  clad  with  snow  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  and  was  not  therefore  warm ;  but 
the  Indians  assured  me  that  a  warm  air 
issues  from  the  crevices  in  various  places. 
Although  I  did  not  verify  their  statement, 
it  appears  to  me  all  the  more  credible, 
as  I  have  frequently  observed  the  same 
thing  to  be  the  case  in  the  Popocatepetl. 

"A  project  which  I  had  entertained 
from  the  first  of  passing  the  night  upon 
the  crater  had,  by  the  force  of  imperious 
circumstances,  been  superseded.  Twi- 
light, which,  as  is  well  known,  is  under 
such  latitudes  very  brief,  had  already  set 
in,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
turn at  once.  The  two  Indian  guides 
rol'ed  the  petaita^  or  straw  mats,  which 
they  bad  brought  with  them,  into  the 


'  shape  of  a  kind  of  sleigh  or  sledge ;  we 
then  took  our  seats  upon  these,  and 
spreading  out  our  legs,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  let  the  vehicles  thus  extemporized 
glide  down.  But,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  were  thus 
hurried  along  soon  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  our  descent  resembled  rather 
a  fall  in  the  air  than  any  other  system  of 
locomotion;  and  we  were  carried  in  a 
few  minutes  over  the  same  distance  that 
had  taken  us  five  hours  to  climb  up.'' 

Arrived  at  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
after  having  effected  their  dangerous  de- 
scent, which  the  Baron  designates  as  a 
schulte^  not  without  some  slight  accidents 
and  still  more  serious  perils,  our  travelers 
had  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of  their 
journey  on  foot.  At  half-past  eight  they 
were  cheered  by  the  vision  of  the  fire 
burning  in  the  grotto  of  the  Valle  de  Lo- 
pos,  and  they  were  safely  ensconced  in  it 
an  hour  afterward. 

"  The  scene,"  says  M.  de  Mtlller,  "  was 
singularly  changea  since  the  previous 
evening.  The  snow  had  fallen  m  every 
direction,  and  the  floor  of  the  grotto  had 
been  converted  into  mud  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  water  that  had  filtered  into 
it.  Our  clothes  were  also  wet  through 
and  through,  and  yet  our  eyes  were  so 
bad  that  we  durst  not  approach  the  fire. 
All  we  cared  for,  after  fourteen  hours'  ar- 
duous toil,  was  to  lie  down  and  repose 
ourselves.  So  we  took  off  the  creater 
portion  of  our  clothes,  and  let  the  Indians 
dry  them  at  the  fire,  whilst  we  sought  re- 
fuge, half-naked,  in  the  driest  corners  ol 
the  OTOtto.  Water  was,  at  the  same 
time,  oeing  boiled,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
decoction  of  tea  mixed  with  wine.  An 
hour  afterward  we  had  had  our  tea,  oar 
clothes  were  partially  dried,  and  so  happy 
did  we  feel,  compared  with  the  dangers 
we  had  just  surmounted,  that  we  slept 
better  than  princes  buried  in  sheets  of 
cambric. 

"  Our  sleep  was  broken  next  morning 
by  a  cheerful  sun.  The  snow  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  was  in  great  part  molten, 
and,  strengthened  by  a  good  sleep  and  a 
good  chocolate,  we  took  the  road  that  we 
had  followed  on  our  ascent.  About  two 
in  the  afternoon,  as  we  wore  approaching 
San  Andres  Chalchicomula,  I  was  surpris* 
cd  at  seeing  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  coming  out  with  music  and  banners 
to  congratulate  us  on  our  success.  One 
of  our  Indian  guides  had  started  off  from 
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the  grotto  of  Valle  de  Lopos  by  a  short 
en t  and  with  a  quick  step,  and  had  spread 
the  news  of  our  successful  ascent  some 
time  before."  After  having  briefly  re- 
posed themselves,  Mr.  Campbell  and  M. 
de  la  Huerta  went  to  the  prefect,  and 
made  an  affidavit  as  to  the  positive  ascent 
having  been  accomplished. 

The  affidavit  was  so  far  correct,  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  worthy  Baron  was 
mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  he  was 
the  first  person  who  had  effected  an  as- 
cent of  the  Peak  of  Orizava.  The  very 
details  which  he  gives  serve  to  corrobo- 
rate the  correctness  of  the  descriptions 
given  by  those  who  preceded  him.  The 
abyss  over  which  he  and  M.  Malmsjd 
found  themselves  suspended  by  a  thin 
coating  of  snow,  and  which  defeated  their 
first  attempt  at  ascending  the  peak,  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  "  enonmous  chasm" 
tbat  is  described  by  Doignon  as  extend- 
ing about  half  a  league  in  a  semicircle, 
and  which  the  French  traveler  crossed  on 
a  fragile  bridge  of  ice.  We  have  also 
before  noticed  other  corroborations.  It 
is  only  surprising  that  the  authorities  and 
inhabitants  of  San  Andres  Chalchicomula 
should  have  left  the  Baron  and  his  friends 
in  ignorance  of  the  previous  successful 
ascents  made,  and  the  last  of  which  they 
rewarded  by  their  acclamations  and  their 
presents. 

According  to  Doignon^s  measurement, 
the  bight  of  the  Peak  of  Orizava  is  eight- 
een thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  feet  English ;  Ferrar  found  it  to  be 
seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighiy-five  feet ;  and  the  North-Amencan 
engineers,  seventeen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  feet.  Baron  Miiller 
estimated  the  hight  at  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  metres,  and 
"I  think,"  he  adds,  "I  can  affirm  that  no 
one  had  the  curiosity  to  explore  the  sum- 
mit before  us."  This  estimated  hight  ap- 
proximates to  those  previously  obtained, 
and  if  we  adopt  the  least  of  the  calcula- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  Orizava  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  Mexican  Andes. 

These  ascents,  and  especially  Doignon's, 
which  were  accomplished  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances  and  with  less  ex- 
haustion than  Baron  Mflller's,  affi^rd  proof 
that  the  subterranean  fire  in  this  volcano, 
or  rather  the  sources  whence  its  volcanic 
action  are  derived,  are  not  extinguished 
or  exhausted,  and  that  the  lurking  mon- 
ster, like  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  may  again 


terrify  those  dwelling  on  or  near  it,  even 
after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries. 

The  base  of  the  giant  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded for  a  considerable  distance  with 
smaller  volcanoes.  To  the  north  -  east 
and  east  we  see  a  whole  group  of  blunted 
cones  between  steep  calcareous  mountains, 
some  of  which  have  cast  up  lava,  others 
mud  and  ashes;  at  all  events,  the  last 
appears  to  be  distinctly  indicated  in  the 
strata  of  the  sloping  plain,  stretching 
eastward  from  the  base  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  Acatepec.  To  the  south  and 
south-east  are  various  craters,  hot  sul- 
phur-springs, and  springs  which  burst 
lorth  from  rocky  cavities  like  brooks. 
The  course  of  the  streams  has  also  been 
much  altered  by  volcanic  action.  Two 
rivers,  which  rise  on  the  east  side  of  Ori- 
zava, suddenly  disappear.  The  larger 
one,  Jamapa,  plunges  into  a  fissure  on  the 
right  banic  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  reap- 
pears three  miles  farther  off,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  range  of  limestone  mountains, 
not  in  the  ravine,  but  issuing  from  a  cave 
more  to  the  south.  From  the  point 
where  the  river  qjjits  it,  the  bed  of  the 
ravine  is  dry.  The  other,  called  Tliapa, 
after  foaming  as  a  raging  torrent  over  the 
rocks,  disappears  near  Cordova,  at  the 
western  base  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  then 
reappears  as  a  deep  vortex  in  a  steep 
rocky  inlet  near  the  mountain  •  pass  of 
Chiquihuite,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  on 
the  east  side.  This  rivulet  has,  further, 
the  peculiarity  that  the  chief  source, 
which  is  high  up  in  the  pine-forests  of 
Orizava,  has  milk-white,  lukewarm  water 
in  winter,  whilst  in  the  rainy  season  it  is 
clear  and  very  cold. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peak  of  Oriza- 
va, toward  the  table-lands,  several  vol- 
canic appearances  are  also  met  with. 
Sulphureous  vapors  rise  from  a  shrubless 
hill.  The  Indians  use  these  warm  sulphur 
exhalations  to  obtain  vapor-baths.  They 
dig  pits  three  feet  deep,  and  as  many 
wide,  then  sit  down  in  them  and  cover 
up  the  top,  so  as  to  leave  the  head  free. 
Not  far  off  there  is  also  a  group  of  moun- 
tains called  Los  Derrumbatos,  one  of 
which  is  cleft,  and  frequently  belches 
forth  flame. 

In  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Orizava, 
toward  the  west,  near  the  village  of  AIjo- 
juca,  is  a  crater  filled  with  water,  which 
tastes  rather  brackish,  but  can  still  be 
used  for  drinking.  This  round  pool  is 
about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
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eoce,  with  perpendicular  rocky  sides.  A 
path  made  by  the  ancient  Indians  leads 
down  into  the  hollow.  Farther  on,  the 
steep  cones  of  Pizarro  and  Tepeyacuaico 
rear  their  summits  above  the  plain,  and  a 
mass  of  lava  serves  them  for  a  pedestal. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  by  geo- 
logists that,  as  expounded  at  length  by 
the  illustrious  Humboldt,  the  forces  of 
volcanic  action  are  undergoing  diminu- 
tion. Every  thing  tends  to  show  that 
the  crust  of  the  globe  has  gone  through 
changes  which  are  gradually  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  of  consistency.  But  there 
are  speculations  which  militate  against 
this  view  of  the  subject.  It  is,  for  exam- 
ple, supposed  that  in  the  constant  march 
of  creation  and  disintegration,  the  great 
alluvial  beds  deposited  by  rivers,  and  the 
vast  lythophytic  or  coralline  growths  in 
the  Pacific,  remain  to  be  tilted  up  from  be- 
low by  volcanic  action  before  they  can  take 
their  place,  some  future  day,  as  islands  or 
continents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  even 
granting  the  limitation  of  volcanic  action, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  country 
now  in  question  may  not  yet  be  some  day 
the  seat  of  some  terrific  convulsions  of 
nature,  and  yet  these  may  be,  compara- 
tively speaking,  slight,  as  contrasted  with 
such  as  have  preceded  them.  Further, 
were  eruptions  to  ensue  u|>on  such  efforts 
of  nature  to  relieve  itself,  they  would, 
from  what  has  been  previously  noted,  be 
more  likely  to  occur  in  the  table-lands, 
the  sides  of  mountains,  or  in  lesser  ranges, 
than  from  the  crater  of  Orizava. 

As  this  lofty  volcano  has  been  succeed 
ed  by  smaller  volcanoes  and  other  cones 
and  craters,  as  above  described,  so  it  ap- 
pears to  have  itself  succeeded  its  ancient 
rival  Naucamputcpetl,  or  the  Coffer  of 
Perote,  in  the  principal  mountain  chain, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  in  part 
destroyed  by  lateral  eruptions,  that  have 
occurred  at  an  epoch  posterior  to  when  it 
was  itself  an  active  volcano,  just  as  we 
see  going  on  in  the  present  day  with  re- 
gard to  Mount  Vesuvius.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  is  the  so-called  Mai 
Pais,  a  broad  stream  of  lava,  nearly  ten 
miles  in  length,  whose  glazed  scoriaceous 
mass  bears  every  indication  of  a  molten 
state,  while  the  pumice-stones,  scattered 
tar  and  wide,  distinctly  prove  that  a  dis- 
cliarge  took  place  in  that  direction.  The 
mountain  is  most  shattered  on  the  south- 


east side,  where  it  has  an  appearance  as 
though  an  explosion  from  the  summit  to 
the  base  had  hurled  one  whole  side  of  the 
crater  to  the  east.  The  whole  form  of 
the  crater  and  the  destruction  of  the 
mountain  are  best  seen  at  certain  bights 
of  the  sun,  when  the  lights  and  shade  are 
distinctly  brought  out.  A  beautiful  plain, 
remarkable  for  its  great  fertility,  was  pro- 
duced at  its  base  by  this  falling  in,  as  abo 
bv  the  streams  of  lava  and  the  dbcbargea 
o^  ashes  and  mud.  The  mightiest  trees 
flourish  there,  and  for  more  than  a  oentu- 
ry  maize  has  been  annually  sown  in  the 
same  ground  without  manuring. 

The  perpendicular  rocky  walls,  from  a 
thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  high,  of 
the  profound  barancas,  ravines,  or  chasms, 
which  every  where  intei*seot  this  region, 
also  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
might  of  volcanic  ravages.  They  are 
compact  masses  of  firm  conglomemte, 
with  larger  or  smaller  fragments  of  ba- 
salt, or  a  jumble  of  volcanic  tufa.  The 
upper  covering  is  argillaceous  of  all  colors, 
but  mostly  ferruginous,  and  wherever 
water  can  exert  its  influence,  isorine,  or 
crystals  of  magnetic  iron,  are  washed  out 
in  great  quantities,  as  in  other  countries 
similarly  circumstanced.  The  breaking 
up  of  these  mountains  must  have  happen- 
ed at  a  very  remote  period,  for  horizon- 
tal stratification  may  be  observed,  or  at 
all  events  divisions  into  separate  stones, 
marking,  probably,  different  epochs  of 
eruption  and  cataclysm,  and  tnere  are 
deep  caves  and  grottos  at  their  base. 

It  only  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the 
lofty  Popocatepetl,  (seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet,) 
though  quiescent,  is  still  active,  and  close 
by  it  is  the  snow-mountain  IztaccihuatI, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Popo- 
catepetl as  the  Coffer  of  Perote  does  to 
Orizava :  it  is  a  ruined  flue  of  the  same 
furnace.  Nearer  to  the  Pacific  two  more 
volcanoes  are  still  active,  namely,  Jorullo 
and  Colima,  the  latter  since  the  earliest 
known  periods,  the  other  a  recent  produc- 
tion of  the  mighty  subterranean  fires, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
called  forth  terror  and  dismay  on  all 
sides.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  line 
of  volcanic  country,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  indicates  an  occa- 
sional subterranean  connection  or  filtra- 
tion between  the  two  oceans.  • 
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COMPREHENSIVE     HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.* 


In  the  literature  of  any  people,  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  their  national 
history.  Such  a  history,  if  it  be  worthy 
of  the  name,  must  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  bring  into  view  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  development  of 
the  people ;  to  place  in  its  true  light  their 
roaiily  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, rather  than  the  intrigues  of 
courts  and  cabinets ;  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  peaceful  arts,  rather  than  the 
strides  of  conquest  and  the  spoils  of 
war ;  to  set  forth  the  workings  of  a  free 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  rather  than  the 
platform  of  any  particular  ecclesiastical 
polity.  If  history  be  a  mirror  in  which 
we  see  the  past,  and  if  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  break  the  link  which  connects 
us  with  the  ages  and  the  men  who  have 
gone  before,  then  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  remembrance,  that  the  past  has  given 
its  impression  to  the  present,  to  ourselves, 
our  institutions,  our  government,  our 
literature,  our  religion,  and  our  morality ; 
so  that  the  new  is  but  a  farther  and  fuller 
development  of  the  old.  Never,  there- 
fore, did  Schleiermacher  utter  a  more 
profound  truth  than  when  he  said,  that 
''^  whatever  makes  its  appearance  in  any 
department  of  history  as  an  individual 
momentum,  is  capable  of  being  viewed 
either  as  a  sudden  organization,  or  as 
a  gradual  development  and  further  pro- 
gress/' All  national  life  and  progress 
has  its  origin  in  the  individual  mind. 
The  advancement  of  the  race  is  depend- 
ent on  a  few  master-minds,  and  these 
confined  to  no  rank  or  condition  of  life. 
Nor  can  we  refrain  from  adding  that,  but 
for  the  principle  of  supreme  selfishness, 
and  the  obstructive  tendency  of  all  class 
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I  interests,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  history  of  nations !  Happily  for  our 
age,  and  happily  for  the  ages  yet  to 
come,  the  spirit  of  progress,  governed 
and  directed  by  a  Power  that  is  omni- 
potent and  irresistible,  is  conducting  the 
historic  life  of  the  world  into  a  new 
channel  altogether,  and  in  which  it  is 
destined  to  flow  in  ever-deepening  force 
and  fullness.  So  that  if  history  be  what 
Cromwell  said,  in  the  years  long  ago, 
it  was  '^  God  manifesting  himself,"  then, 
just  as  we  can  view  it  in  this  light,  and 
as  a  whole  —  as  one  grand  unity  —  em- 
bracing all  nations  and  all  events,  and 
running  on  to  one  great  final  consum- 
mation, can  its  study  be  either  intelligible 
or  interesting. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  The  Com- 
prehensive History  of  JEhigland,  which 
now  lies  before  us,  we  are  free  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  to  a  large  extent,  it 
meets  our  idea,  and  fulfills  our  expecta- 
tion. We  have  taken  some  of  the  more 
critical  periods  in  our  national  life  and 
development  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the 
authors,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
we  have  found  them  quite  equal  to  their 
arduous  task.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  unfortunate, 
unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  re- 
ceived the  justice  which  she  deserves  at 
their  hands.  Let  any  one  read  her  Let- 
ters and  Memoirs  by  the  Prince  Alex- 
andre LabanofiT,  and  I)ow  different  will 
be  the  estimate  of  her  character  I  With 
all  her  Popish  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions, she  was  a  deeply -injured  woman. 
If  her  amorous  connections  and  matri- 
monial alliances  be  incapable  of  defense, 
equally  indefensible  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who,  instead  of  standing  by  her 
in  her  weakness  and  her  wrongs,  first 
deceived  her,  and  then  hunted  her  to 
death.  We  are  not  the  apologists  of 
Mary's  life  and  character ;  but  we  claim 
for  her  even-handed  justice  from  the  pen 
of  every  historian.  The  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth  toward  this  unhappy   woman   can 
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never  be  forgotten  ;  and  it  has  left  a  ' 
deep,  dark  blot  on  her  memory,  which 
time  can  never  efface.  We  know  of 
no  words  in  our  niotlier-tongue  strong 
enough  to  express  the  duplicity,  treacliery, 
and  cruelty  of  the  groat  Virgin  Queen 
toward  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  fillh 
James.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  pretense,  she 
kept  Mary  a  prisoner,  and  during  her 
imprisonment  treated  her  with  every 
possible  indignity.  She  then  brought 
ner  to  a  public  trial,  and  accepted  evi- 
dence on  which  the  life  of  a  dog  might  not 
have  been  suspended.  After  sentence  of 
death  was  passed,  she  was  afraid  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  encouraged  a  private 
aSvHHssination.  To  remove  all  blame  from 
herself,  she  employed  her  ministers  to  lead 
on  the  guard  and  keepers  of  the  royal 
prisoner  to  perpetrate  the  deed  ;  and 
when  these  latter  instinctively  shrank  from 
taking  the  life  of  Mary,  she  upbraided 
them  with  weakness  and  infidelity.  She 
then  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  intercession 
of  a  son  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  denied 
the  condemned  Queen  the  offices  of  a 
priest,  and  suffered  her  to  go  to  the 
scaffold  the  victim  of  her  jealousy  and 
revenge.  After  the  execution,  she  hypo- 
critically affected  that  Mary  had  been 
put  to  death  without  her  knowledge, 
and  against  her  inclination  ;  imprisoned 
and  fined  her  secretary  Davidson,  under 
pretense  of  having  exceeded  his  com- 
mission ;  sent  a  special  ambassador  to 
James,  to  apologize  for  this  "  unhappy 
accident,"  and  feigned  her  grief  in  sighs 
and  the  outward  garb  of  mourning. 
Never  were  professions  more  hollow  ! 
Never  was  woman's  conduct  more  hjeart- 
less  I  We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate 
the  virtues  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  sovereign 
and  the  mother  of  her  country ;  but  her 
treatment  of  3Iary  will  remain  as  a  blot 
on  her  character  and  her  reign  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  Nor  can  we  dispossess 
ourselves  of  the  thought  that,  if  Mary 
had  not  been  so  conscientiously  and  in- 
alienably attached  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion, Scotland  would  never  have  suf- 
fered her  to  be  so  treated  by  any  sov- 
ereign on  earth.  We  have  no  faith  in 
Popery ;  but  still  less  have  we  faith  in 
persecution  on  the  ground  of  religious 
belief.  It  is  possible  that  a  man's  theo- 
logical creed  may  lead  him  to  political 
wrong-doing,  and  in  punishing  tlie  wrong- 
ug  his  creed  may  appear  to  suffer;  but 


the  distinction  is  eternal  between  what 
is  civil  and  what  is  sacred,  and,  had  this 
distinction  not  been  overlooked,  we  think 
that  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Queen 
of  the  Scots  would  never  have  come  to 
so  melancholy  an  end. 

In  speaking  of  the  suppression  of  feu- 
dalism in  England  as  leading  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  royal  authority,  as  '*  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  destruction,  or, 
at  least,  the  suspension  of  that  middle  or 
balancing  power  by  which  the  despotism  of 
the  king  and  the  democracy  of  the  people 
had  been  ultimately  held  in  check,"  and 
as  involving  a  conflict  which  now  "  lay 
between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects — 
between  the  one  man  who  ruled  with 
unchecked  and  unlimited  authority,  and 
the  masses  who  had  not  yet  fully  learned 
their  own  power,  or  the  mode  of  using 
it" —  our  authors  are  not  slow  to  admit 
that  the  Tudor  dynasty  well  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  exercise 
of  regal  authority.  It  signally  marked 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  not  less  so 
that  of  his  high-minded  daughter  Eliza- 
beth. *'  Such  was  the  despotism  of  her 
rule  and  the  success  of  her  measures, 
that  both  Parliament  and  people  were 
willing  to  concede  to  her  the  same  des- 
potic authority  that  had  been  granted  to 
her  predecessoi*s." 

But  for  this  concession,  she  could  never 
have  filled  the  throne  for  such  a  length 
of  yeara.  She  was  surrounded  by  those 
who  paid  her  the  most  abject  adulation  ; 
looked  upon  her  as  the  incarnation  of  all 
truth  and  wisdom — the  representative  of 
God  himself,  if  not  the  embodiment  of 
his  essential  divinity !  Hence  the  per- 
secution and  the  wrong,  the  suffering 
and  the  martvrdom  which  characterized 
her  reign.  Hers  was  a  character  and  a 
j>olicy  with  which  every  historian  should 
faithfully  deal.  The  facts  on  which  that 
character  and  policy  are  founded  are 
))atent  and  incontrovertible,  and  it  is 
by  these  we  must  form  our  estimate  of 
the  Queen.  For  any  such  estimate,  wo 
look  in  vain  to  the  volumes  before  us  ; 
and  this  we  deem  a  defect.  History, 
to  be  of  any  value,  ought,  in  every 
point  and  particular,  to  be  faithful  and 
true,  as  just  and  impartial  in  dealing 
whh  character,  as  fair  and  unbiased  in 
dealing  with  statement.  We  mean  not 
to  infer  that  our  authors  have  t^aid  a 
single  word  to  give  a  false  impression  of 
Elizabeth's  character  on  the  one  side  or 
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the  other.  They  have  left  it  jiiat  as  iliey 
found  it ;  and  it  iB  of  this  we  complin. 
While  they  have  left  us  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  despotism  of  ber  rule,  they  have 
yet  refrained  from  toucliing  those  moral 
elements  of  her  character  which  were  so 
conspictiouB  in  her  life,  and  whicli  gave 
their  impression  to  her  court,  her  8ul>- 
jcctB,  and  her  age.  Her  reign  wSs  an 
epoch  in  English  history,  and  was  ftaught 
with  immense,  incalculable  good  to  the 
country  ;  bnt  the  picture  has  another 
dde. 

To  us,  the  least  satisfactory  chapter  in 
these  volumes  is  that  on  Cromwell  and 
the  Commonwealth.  The  state  of  al!Uira 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Charles  demands 
at  the  hand  of  every  historian  the  most 
sifting,  searching  examination.  Xor  till 
this  process  of  investigation  is  faithfully 
gone  through  and  finished  are  we  in  a 
position  to  hail  the  appearance  of  Crom- 
well on  the  great  open  stage  of  life. 
Then  we  have  lo  take  into  account  the 
BinguJarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed;  the  part  which  he  had  to 
jwrform  ;  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal ;  with  the  impossibility  of  maintain- 
ing his  ground  and  saving  his  country 
otiiei'wtse  than  by  arrogating  to  himself 
a  plenitude  and  prerogative  of  power, 
which,  in  almost  any  other  circumstances 
and  for  any  other  end,  would  have  been 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  In  the  hand  of 
any  one  single  man.  His  only  alternative 
was  so  to  act,  or  to  sacrifice  the  dearest 
and  most  sacred  ioterests  of  his  country. 
The  destinies  of  England  were  in  his 
hand  ;  and  had  he  either  faltered  or 
failed,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
iDcalcalable.  Yet  he  has  been  publicly 
reprehended  and  condemned  for  the  part 
which  he  performed  in  the  most  eventful 
crisis  in  our  national  existence.  Men, 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  realise  his 
position,  have  traced  his  whole  line  of 
action  to  the  lowest,  basest,  and  most ' 
selfish  motives.  In  later  years,  it  ia  true, 
he  lias  found  an  able  advocate  to  defend 
bis  name  and  character ;  and  it  may  bo  ' 
that  the  authors  of  these  volumes  thought  I 
enough  had  been  done  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
to  vindicate  the  man  Crorawell  in  the 
judgment  of  the  English  people,  and 
of  all  people,  not  only  now,  but  in  all 
future  time;  and  hence  their  comparative 
ulence.  Now,  if  any  where,  it  is  on  the 
page  of  our  national  history,  that  the 
name  of   Cromwell    should   be   written 
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'in  no  blurred  or  blotted  characters,  in 
no  faint  or  indistinct  terms  ;  but  clear 
and  distinct,  full,  hold,  and  unmistakable. 
He  had  his  weak  points  and  assailable,  as 
have  all  true  men ;  hut  henceforth  no  one 
dare  to  write  him  hypocrite,  usurper, 
murderer. "  It  would  be  a  lie  in  the  face 
of  God's  bright  sun. 

To  show  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
men  of  thai  age,  scarcely  had  Charles  the 
Second  been  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
little  more  than  two  years  had  rolled 
away  since  the  grave  had  closed  on  one 
of  the  greatest  men  the  world  ever  saw, 
when,  on  December  the  eighth,  1660,  the 
Convention  Parliament  proceeded  to  at- 
taint Crorawell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  ;  on 
which  proceeding  our  authors  jointly  say  : 

"  This  vote  had  another  metning  beside  that 
of  the  rorfeitiire  of  the  property  of  the  dead, 
which  was  too  insignificant  k>  excite  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  wasteful  and  needy  Charles,  or  the  sel- 
fish, mean-souled  courtiers.  On  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  of  the  following  year,  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Charles  [.,  the  solemn  recesses 
of  Westminster  Abbey  were  invaded  by  a  brutal 
crevr,  acting  by  the  authority  of  the  restored 
king  and  clergy ;  the  graves  were  broken  open, 
the  coffins  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw, 
were  put  upon  hurdles  anddragged  to  Tjbura ; 
there,  being  pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  tbemold- 
cring  bodies  were  banged  '  at  theseveral  angles 
of  ^e  triple  tree'  till  suoset,  when  they  were 
taken  down  and  beheaded.  Their  bodies — or, 
as  the  Court  Chronicle  calls  them,  their  loath- 
some carcasses-— were  thrown  into  a  i?eep  hole 
under  the  gallows;  their  heads  were  set  upon 
poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.  With 
the  same  decent  loyalty,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  acting  under  his  majesty's  and 
their  own  leal,  afterward  eihuroed  the  bodies 
of  all  who  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  threw 
them  into  a  deep  pit  dug  in  St  Margaret's 
Churchyard.  Among  others,  the  inofiensive 
remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, who  had  both  been  models  of  domestic  vir- 
tue; ofDorislaus,  one  of  the  lawyers  employed 
on  the  trial  of  the  late  king,  who  bad  been  base- 
ly murdered  in  Holland  by  the  retainers  of  the 
present  king;  of  Hay,  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator of  the  Fharialia,  and  historian  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  whose  mild  and  comprehen- 
sive language  we  have  so  frequently  quoted;  of 
Pjm,  that  great  and  learned  champion  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  ;  and  of  Blake,  the  renowned  and 
honest-beajted,  the  first  of  naval  heroes — ^wero 
torn  from  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  tomb,  and 
cost  like  dogs  into  that  foul  pit" 

In  thus  referring  to  these  two  most 
pregnant  periods  in  our  national  history. 
It  is  not  lo  find  fault  with  the  compilers 
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of  this  invalaable  work.  As  a  whole, 
they  have  performed  their  task  with  gyeat 
fidelity  and  corresponding  ability.  That 
no  one  will  join  issue  with  them  on  some, 
perhaps  many,  points,  is  more  than  they 
can  fairly  expect.  Still  we  can-  confident- 
ly recommend  this  comprehensive  history 
as  a  faithful  record,  well  written,  beauti- 
fully and  truthfully  illustrated,  and  woi^ 
thy  of  2\  place  in  every  library,  private  and 
public,  which  is  entitled  to  the  name.  If 
no  man  should  be  without  the  history  of 
his  country,  then  we  trust  that,  with  the 
progress  of  education,  and  amid  the  mani- 


fold developments  of  onr  common  hnman- 
ity,  the  people  will  betake  themselves  to 
the  stuay  of  this  comprehensive  history, 
that  they  may  learn  how  the  generations 
which  preceded  them  worked  their  way, 
througn  untold  difficulties,  to  a  proud  pre- 
eminence, and  so  be  stimulatea  to  press 
forward  in  the  race  of  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  improvement,  that  our  country 
may  still  preserve  its  advanced  position 
among  the  nations  for  all  that  is  pure  in 
virtue,  independent  in  liberty,  and  exalt- 
ed in  character. 


From    the    Dublin    UniTersity    Ifagailne. 
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They  were  very  precious,  and  repre- 
sented four  thousand  pounds,  money 
value.  There  were  two  sprays  to  encircle 
the  head  like  a  wreath.  There  was  a 
comb,  a  necklace,  car-rings,  and  a  brooch. 
They  all  lay  nestling  together  in  little 
creeks  and  burrows  of  nch  blue  velvet, 
shining  like  glow-worms.  The  casket  lay 
before  me  open,  on  the  table  —  before 
mey  the  constituted  guardian  of  these 
treasures. 

There  was  to  be  a  wedding  far  away  in 
the  great  Pontifical  city,  and  these  pre- 
cious gifls  were  to  be  poured  out  into  the 
bride's  lap  on  the  eve  of  the  nuptials.  In 
the  pardonable  lunacy  of  this  period — at 
which  he  himself  will  perhaps  wonder 
some  years  later — ^the  rapturous  husband 
had  ordered  out  these  treasures,  and  kept 
his  jewelers  working  double  tides  to  have 
them  ready.  They  have  just  been  brought 
homo  under  convoy,  and  the  casket  lies 
open  before  me.  This  is  Tuesday  even- 
ing. On  Monday  next  the  marriage 
takes  place  outride  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
the  Popes,  and  I,  the  friend  of  this  hus- 
l>and  in  possCy  have  consented  to  take 
rpersonal  charge  of  this  precious  load. 

There  arc  locks  and  double-locks — the 
casket  itself  mimicking  the  outside  of  a 
dispatch-box  respectably.    Some  one  sug- 


I  gested  an  outer  skin  or  case ;  but  the 
head  of  the  firm,  in  consultation,  pro- 
nounced that  such  defense  would  be  no 
real  protection,  and  that  the  simple  sham- 
ming of  a  dispatch-box  would  be  the 
most  effectual  security.  And  it  was 
decided  accordingly  that,  disguised  as 
a  dispatch-box  it  should  go,  with  no 
more  than  half  an  inch  of  wood  or  leather 
between  it  and  the  outside  world.  From 
the  date  of  this  ominous  discussion,  held 
at  about  six  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday  evening 
— the  Dover  mail  going  down  at  half-past 
eight — ^I  began  to  feel  sensible  symptoms 
of  uneasiness,  not  unlike  the  early  qualms 
of  sea-sickness.  Fresh  from  the  Lniver- 
sity,  young,  full  of  hope,  I  relished  this 
guardianship  amazingly  at  a  distance  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  moment  of  dopar^ 
ture,  when  I  took  the  casket  by  its  stiflf 
leathern  strap  into  my  hand  to  descend 
to  the  cab,  that  the  serious  responsibility 
first  flashed  upon  me ;  it  then  occurring 
to  me  that  peace  of  mind  and  tolerable 
assurance  of  its  safety  were  only  to  be  pur- 
chased by  never  relaxing  my  fingers  for  an 
instant  from  the  stiffstrap.  This  disagreea- 
ble notion  took  possession  of  my  fancy,  and 
worked  itself  into  a  hundred  awful  shapes, 
and  before  we  had  reached  Dover  a  sort  of 
nightmare  conviction  had  taken  possession 
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of  me,  that  in  all  haman  probability  there 
was  to  be  for  the  wretched  guardian,  no 
sleeping,  no  eating,  save  under  conditions 
of  strictest  inconvenience;  no  walking, 
no  lying  down ;  in  short,  he  was  to  be 
chained  like  a  felon  to  this  odious  yet 
precious  companion.  These  unpleasant 
shapes  were  afterward  modified  consider- 
ably, and  did  not  in  reality  embody  such 
inconveniences.  Down  to  the  town  of 
Dover,  where  we  embarked  on  board 
H.  M.  Royal  Mail  Steamer,  a  period  of 
over  two  hours,  the  casket  lay  upon  my 
knees,  my  fingers  firmly  clutched  upon  the 
strap ;  and  I  could  see,  with  uneasiness, 
that  it  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  five 
other  passengers,  to  whom  I  then  imputed 
the  most  felonious  designs,  but  who,  I 
am  now  convinced,  were  simply  mystified 
by  its  eccentric  and  conspicuous  position, 
and  the  astonishing  power  of  endurance 
in  the  knees  that  bore  it. 

How  in  the  cabin  of  H.  M.  royal  mail- 
packet  I  leant  back  in  a  seat  with  the 
casket  still  upon  my  knee,  and  how  in 
that  fatal  position,  conceded  by  all  to  be 
one  of  encouragement  to  the  fell  enemy 
of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
I  did  battle  with  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  sickness,  need  not  be  told  here ; 
how  I  at  last,  after  the  regular  period  of 
suffering,  dropped  asleep  for  an  instant, 
and  awoke  with  a  shriek,  clutching  at 
every  object  near  at  hand,  need  not  either 
be  let  out.  With  the  morning,  and  with 
the  sun,  I  took  a  brighter  and  less  hypo- 
chondriacal view  of  things.  I  carried  the 
casket  from  the  packet  to  the  station  at 
Calais.  I  carried  the  casket  tenderly 
from  the  station  in  Paris  to  a  cab,  select- 
ing a  cabman  with  a  look  of  primeval  in- 
nocence. I  carried  it  from  the  cab  to 
that  other  station  of  the  Lyons  Railway. 
I  ate  a  hasty  portion  of  roll,  and  butter 
upon  it ;  I  drank  a  hastier  cup  of  coffee, 
upon  it ;  at  times  I  sat  upon  it ;  at  times  I 
put  my  feet  upon  it ;  at  times  I  laid  it 
under  the  seat.  Yet,  having  to  go  down 
every  three  minutes  or  so,  to  feel  if  it 
was  safe ;  it  seemed  wiser  to  restore  it  to 
its  old  position.  At  times  I  placed  it 
in  the  network  over  my  head,  straining 
my  neck  every  moment  to  see  that  it  was 
safe,  and  finally  at  the  Empereur  Hotel 
at  Marseilles,  I  actually  took  it  to  bed 
with  me,  and  in  the  morning  was  con- 
scions  of  acute  suffering,  and  severe 
abrasion  in  the  left  side,  from  a  sudden 


thrust  of  a  sharp  corner  of  the  casket  in 
the  night. 

The  packet  sailed  at  noon  on  Thurs* 
day ;  the  casket  still  never  lefl  my  sight. 
At  eleven  a.  m.  it  took  breakfast  with  me 
in  a  private  chamber,  occupying  a  chair 
beside  me,  all  to  itself;  we  took  another 
cab  together  down  to  the  "Docques," 
casket  and  I  inside,  the  heavier  baggage 
outside ;  we  got  on  board  together  safely, 
went  down  into  the  cabin,  secured  our 
beith,  and  at  last,  in  a  tolerable  security,  I 
breathed  a  free  breath. 

But,  before  having  got  thus  far  on  the 
journey,  there  were  one  or  two  things 
which  I  had  time  to  take  note  of,  even 
while  suffering  this  grleyous  peine  forte  et 
dure.  The  first  wa8,  that  on  the  platform 
at  London-bridge  I  had  seen  a  huge  truck 
of  luggage,  clearly  of  the  monstrous  femi- 
nine character ;  black  funereal  chests, 
more  tall  than  broad,  containing  who 
knows  how  many  mysteries.  Perhaps 
— into  this  shape  it  worked  itself  during 
the  qualms  and  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage — perhaps  the  damning  evidence  of 
some  fearful  crime.  But  in  the  fact  of 
female  luggage  monstrously  developed, 
overgrown,  unfairly  out  of  proportion, 
there  was  surely  no  marvel ;  it  was  the 
two  figures  that  walked  behind,  following 
the  heap  close,  that  attracted  me.  One 
was  a  tall  burly  man,  much  swollen  afler 
the  fashion  of  fat  foreigners,  when  they 
incline  to  obesity,  and  which  gives  more 
the  idea  of  distention  than  of  sound  honest 
fat ;  not  unconnected,  too,  with  a  suspicion 
of  bracing.  His  £ice,  also,  was  round 
and  tallowy,  and  smoothly  shaven,  save 
only  so  far  as  a  trim  and  square  mous- 
tache, and  he  wore  a  comfoitable  travel- 
ing-cap, with  a  tassel. 

There  was  a  lady  with  him  in  a  round 
velvet  hat,  and  a  vail  down,  that  came 
exactly  to  her  mouth,  and  tantalized,  and 
at  the  same  time  discouraged.  The  con- 
trast to  the  burly  barytone — for  so  I  dub- 
bed him — was  striking  indeed ;  she  was 
so  slightly  made,  so  gi*aceful,  moved  so 
airily,  and  as  to  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
her  face,  possessed  the  most  exquisitely 
rounded  chin.  Looking  afler  them  as 
they  passed— barytone,  baggage,  and  the 
beautiful  chin — I  almost  forgot  for  a  few 
seconds  the  precious  deposit  in  my  hand. 

I  saw  them  next  at  Paris,  in  the  Cus- 
toms' Oftioe,  where  the  huge  trunks  were 
being  disemboweled.    The  huge  trunks 
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seemed  bursting  with  precious  things. 
One  of  tbe  disembowelers,  having  done 
his  savage  work,  sweeps  away  the  huge 
inonsier  to  make  room  for  others,  and 
thus  brings  the  direction  close  under  my 
eye — a  coronet  also  under  it — "  S.  E.  Le 
Comte  Becco,  Palazzo  Becco,  Firenze." 

I  say  to  myself,  still  clutching  the  dia- 
mond casket,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
tokens  of  rank  and  breeding.  Do  as  you 
will,  you  can  not  hide  such  things  under 
a  bushel.  Ancient  lineage  always  -  will 
betray  itself.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
the  moment  that  this  betrayal  was  owing 
to  a  very  conspicuous  card,  and  was  in 
that  sense  no  self-betraval ;  and  also  that 
I  had  previously  set  down  the  Count  him- 
self as  a  burly  barytone,  and  busily  asso- 
ciated him  with  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

I  saw  them  again  at  Marseilles.  The 
monster  trunks  were  being  tilted  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  huge  omnibus  for  Service 
du  Cheniin  de  Fer.  I  saw  them  at  the 
door;  and  presently  the  round  velvet 
hat,  with  vail  siill  down  to  her  chin,  got 
in.  After  her  toiled  up  the  steps  the 
portly  barytone  Count.  It  was  a  business 
of  much  heat  and  struggle.  A  sadly  ill- 
conditioned  aristocrat,  as  I  could  well 
make  out.  A  fellow  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  comforts  and  selfish  humors,  as  in 
that  heavy  braided  Arab's  wrapper  in 
which  he  was  swathed.  /SA^  wasan  anjcrel 
of  sweetness  and  good  temper.  But 
what  situation  did  she  fill  about  his 
odious  person  —  companion,  daughter, 
waiting- woman,  wife,  drudge  —  all  con- 
vertible terms  with  him  f 

There  was  a  scent-bottle — a  flask  of  eau 
de  cologne  —  presently  dropped  by  his 
odious  fingers — omnibus  by  this  time  roll- 
ing away  down  into  the  town.  It  had  roll- 
ed away  under  the  seat  where  she  sat,  and 
was  for  the  moment  irrecoverable.  This 
set  him  grumbling — launching  out  by-and- 
by  into  louder  abuse,  sprinkled  with  plen- 
tiful French  oaths ;  though  it  was  plain 
that  it  was  his  own  clumsy  fingers,  and 
they  alone,  that  were  accountable  fur  the 
mischief.  She  never  spoke  nor  remon- 
strated ;  but  accepted  this  cruti  treatment 
with  sweetest  resii^nation. 

"Stupid  !•'  I  heard  him  say,  sputtering 
the  words  under  his  breath  ;  "  did  I  not 
tell  you  to  take  charge  of  it  before  I  got 
in.  You  will  never  attend  to  what  I  say, 
with  that  mawkish  air  of  yours.  Bah  !  I 
have  no  patience  with  you !" 

The  injustice  of  this  attack  was  so  fla- 


grant, I  could  not  forbear ;  and  with  a 
glance  at  the  precious  casket,  still  across 
my  knees,  I  said  :  "  Patience,  sir,  a  little 
patience.  A  ^^vi  minutes  more  and  we 
shall  be  at  the  hotel,  and  you  will  have 
your  perfume-bottle.  Rest  assured  that 
it  is  in  safety  under  some  corner  of  the 
seat,  unless  time  has,  indeed,  decayed 
away  the  floor  of  this  ancient  vehicle,  and 
it  has  fallen  through." 

The  only  reply  he  gave  me  was  a  scowl. 
She  lifted  her  vail,  and  repaid  me  with  a 
view  of  a  charming  face,  perft-ctly  con- 
sistent with  that  promise  in  the  chin.  I 
encouraged  her  —  poor  child  —  with  a 
smile  ;  and  I  could  see  she  was  reassured 
by  the  notion,  that  at  least  so  far  as  the 
hotel  she  should  not  want  a  protector,  or 
a  sort  of  moral  support. 

Here  then  was  the  Emporeur  Hotel, 
and  here  we  descended  for  the  night. 
Obese  Count  Barytone  and  his  white 
slave,  it  appears,  were  to  put  up  here  also. 
Happily,  he  did  not  discover  that  I  was 
about  to  stop  there  until  his  heavy  bag- 
gage was  got  in  ;  for  he  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  disgust  when  I  brushed  by 
him  in  the  passage.  I  openly  smiled, 
with  ill-concealed  contempt ;  to  her  I  cast 
another  of  those  reassuring  glances  of 
comfort,  as  who  should  say  :  "  l3e  of  good 
cheer,  lovely  one ;  there  is  a  protector  for 
you  under  the  roof,  and  the  number  of 
that  protector's  chamber  is  foi*ty-nine, 
numero  quarante  neiif.  Fear  nothing." 
All  this  I  threw  into  one  glance  of  aston- 
ishing meaning,  and  I  think  she  under- 
stood me. 

At  twelve  o'clock  sailed  the  Capitole, 
"  Direct  Service^^^  in  the  slang  of  their 
ticket.  A  lovely  day.  Sun  shining  on 
the  gay  streets  of  Marseilles,  as  in  a 
scone  out  of  an  opera.  As  before  stated, 
I  shared  my  couch  with  the  precious  dia- 
mond casket,  and  passed  a  night  of  sad 
discomfort ;  for  there  were  two  things  on 
my  mind — the  diamonds  and  the  diamond 
eyes — the  dull  insensate  precious  stones, 
and  that  other  living  cisket,  infinitely 
more  precious,  whose  accredited  protec- 
tor and  knight-chevalier  I  now  considered 
myself  in  a  sort  of  sacred  sense.  '^  Sleep, 
gentle  lady,"  I  found  myself  murmuring, 
^^  the  flowei*s  are  closing.  Good  night ! 
Good  night,  beloved.  To  be  near  thee ; 
to  be  near  thee,"  I  murmured,  adapt- 
ing Longfellow's  well-known  lines  to  tbe 
situation. 

By  noon  then,  as  stated,  I  was  in  a  cab, 
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inaking  for  the  "  Docqnes ;"  and  should  I 
have  made  the  Doeqiies  very  speedily, 
but  for  a  siow-goin^,  heavily-laden  vehi- 
cle, which  kept  before  us  persistently ; 
no  doubt,  also  making  for  the  Docques. 
There  was  a  physiognomy  about  one  of 
the  Patagonian  trunks  standing  up  gaunt- 
ly on  the  roof,  which  I  thought  I  recog- 
nized. A  strange  feeling  came  over  me. 
Could  there  be  truth  in  that  sense  of  a 
mysterious  chain  that  links  kindred  hearts 
together  —  unseen,  unfrlt  —  yet  drawing 
the  two  by  a  wonderful  law  ?  It  made  me 
thrill ;  and  thouah  at  the  moment  I  was 
conscious  of  a  kind  of  lumbar  soreness, 
reaching  even  to  acute  pain,  owing  to 
carrying  a  heavy  casket  so  many  hours 
on  my  knees,  I  almost  immediately  forgot 
all  sense  of  suffering. 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  passed  the 
hugely-laden  cab  triumphantly,  yet  not 
without  a  sad  protest  on  my  part.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  I  said,  (internally,)  as  we 
went  by,  (keeping  myself  carefully  con- 
cealed,) He  is  with  thee,  and  watching 
over  thee  from  afar. 

From  the  bright  decks  of  the  Capitole 
I  saw  them  arrive ;  I  saw  their  heavy 
baggage  swing  over  into  the  hold,  and 
the  huge  Patagonian  chest  {Her  box ; 
tenderly,  more  tenderly,  ye  bearded  sail- 
ors!) tilted  down  into  Erebus.  Then  I 
saw  bulky  Count  Barytone  toil  up  the 
steps  painfully,  discharging  his  venom  as 
he  ascended.  Him  followed  closely,  ac- 
cepting all  sweetly,  and  without  a  mur- 
mur, that  tender  Cenci  face.  No  name  is 
as  yet  known  to  me  for  her.  Let  me 
hold  you  at  the  font,  gentle  maid,  and 
christen  you,  temporarily,  "  Cenci."  You 
shall  be  known  to  me  evermore  as  Cenci. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  look  of  Count 
Barytone  as  he  reached  the  deck,  and 
his  eye  fell  on  me.  His  lips  moved  with 
a  shower  of  indistinct  oaths,  and  I  could 
see  we  were  to  dislike  each  other  cor- 
dially from  that  moment.  Gladly  I  ac- 
cepted his  defiance  of  hate,  and  was  glad 
to  meet  him  any  where,  on  ship-deck  or 
dry  land,  ready  to  do  battle.  But  for 
Cenci,  a  tinge  of  pale  color  lighted  up 
her  cheek  ;  for  she  knew  that  her  cham- 
pion and  standard-bearer  was  with  her. 
Unconsciously  thus,  and  though  it  were 
fated  that  I  was  never  to  address  a  single 
word  to  her,  still  this  sense  of  moral 
support  thus  imparted,  must  have  been 


of  inestimable  value,  as  to  strengthening 
and  comforting  her. 

I  approached  them,  and  spoke  words, 
of  course.  Why  should  I  be  deterred  by 
the  brutal  humors  of  the  man?  "The 
man  at  the  wheel  tells  me,"  I  said,  as- 
suming a  nautical  manner ;  "  the  man  at 
the  wheel  tells  me  that  we  shall  have 
what  he  calls  a  Beau  trajet,  I  concur 
with  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  we  shall  have 
a  beau  trajet — we  ought  to — have — a — 
Beau  trajet !"  This  was  said  slowly,  and 
with  a  strange  meaning. 

What  I  sought  to  convey,  thinly  dis- 
guised under  the  forms  of  an  indifferent 
remark,  was  that  there  w\as  an  influence 
"  aboard,"  (not  (m  board,)  superior  to 
the  vulgar  force  of  storms  and  tempest, 
and  which  would  send  us  gliding  over 
the  smooth  waters,  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  ruffle.  This  compliment  was  so 
delicately  implied,  that  I  think  it  was 
imperceptihle  to  the  dull  appreciation  of 
the  monster. 

She  understood  me.  "The  wind,"  I 
continued,  ''isNor-nor-east.  The  wind 
is  favorable — very  favorable" — (another 
meaning  look  condensed  here.)  This 
while  I  was  standing  with  the  casket 
hanging  conspicuously  from  one  hand, 
and  my  arm  was  gi'owing  a  little  fatigued. 

"  Come  down,"  growled  the  Count. 
"  Come  away — why  do  you  keep  me  ?" 

"In  an  instant,  dear,"  she  said  :  '"first 
let  me  thank  this  gentleman,  who  was  so 
kind  about  the  scent-botile  !*' 

I  saw  that  the  memory  galled  him  ; 
but  as  this  was  a  quasi  introduction, 
he  had  to  check  his  booiish  ways,  and, 
with  a  forced  constraint,  murmured  some 
grudging  words. 

That  thirty-six  hours'  voyage  was  to 
me  a  voyage  to  Pa[)hos  in  Cleopatra's 
own  galley.  It  was  all  war  and  love,  in 
the  most  delicious  oonti*ast.  I  loathed 
him  ;  and  he,  I  knew  well,  heartily  re- 
ciprocated that  animosity ;  for  his  treat- 
ment of  that  poor  suffering  lady  that 
accompanied  him  grew  every  hour  more 
barbarous.  I  could  see,  every  hour,  as 
opportunity  and  intimacy  favored,  that 
he  was  a  brute  and  domestic  tyrant. 
He  was  wasting  her  precious  existence 
away  by  his  treatment ;  and  she  was 
speeding  fast,  too  fast,  to  that  other 
world  where  the  wicked  shall  cease  to 
trouble  and  the  weary   are   at   rest.     I 
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yearned  to  approach  him  privately,  and 
whisper  :  "  Come  with  me — let  us  make 
for  a  secret  place  on  the  foredeck — where 
we  may  have  this  business  out :  the  first 
mate  will  see  fair." 

At  last,  so  odious  was  my  presence  to 
him,  that  he  kept  below  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  appeared  but  seldom.  She 
came  there  often  ;  for  those  pale  cheeks 
were  the  sea-breezes  healthful.  It  was 
I  who  prescribed  that  treatment.  "Be 
as  much,"  I  said,  "  in  the  open  air  as 
possible  —  shun  the  corrupt  atmosphere 
of  the  cabin ;  for  you  it  is  death."  And 
here  again,  with  this  simple  exprosnion, 
I  contrived  to  throw  such  a  world  of 
meaning,  that  I  think  if  I  had  been  speak- 
ing hours  I  could  not  have  conveyed  more. 
I  spoke,  as  it  were,  by  the  way  of  ])arable. 
I  was  fast  gaining  a  strauge  and  curious 
influence  over  her. 

Soon  a  sort  of  confidenco  sprang  up 
between  us ;  and  I  often  detected  the 
pale,  Ccnci-like  face  fixed  on  mo  pensively, 
as  I  sat,  sometimes  near  her,  sometimes 
opposite  ;  with  the  casket  all  the  time 
in  the  old  familiar  position  on  my  knees, 
at  other  times  disj^uised  artfully  under  a 
cloak  upon  which  I  sat.  It  thus  had 
the  effect  of  raising  me  very  high,  and 
lent  a  not  unnatural  nor  yet  ungraceful 
dignity  to  my  figure.  Sometimes  she 
called  me  over  to  her,  and  then  I  took 
it  with  me,  and  sat  upon  it  beside  her, 
or  rested  it  in  the  old  familiar  position 
upon  my  knees. 

Gradually  I  won  upon  her.  I  saw  she 
was  struggling  with  a  new  and  hitherto 
unfelt  fascination,  and  that  her  strength 
was  every  day  growiixg  weaker.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  tell  me  her  history ;  at 
least  I  wrung  it  gently  and  soothingly 
from  her  reluctant  lips,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  the  tumult  of  my  heart,  the 
triumph,  the  elation,  when  she  told  me 
that  U£ — the  human  porker,  who,  at  this 
pleasant  hour  of  the  morning,  when  we 
are  all  breakfasting  on  the  blue  and  silver 
Mediterranean  waters,  is  still  a-bed,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  a-berth — that  iik, 
I  say,  was  no  more  to  her  than  a  legally 
constituted  guardian — in  pl.ain  words,  a 
sort  of  remote  uncle  on  the  mother^s,  or, 
perhaps,  grand-mother's  side. 

All  this  while  the  casket  had  never 
quitted  mo  an  instant.  It  was  of  incon- 
venient size,  scarcely  portable,  for  it  was 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  by  a  foot  broad. 
I  took  it  with  me  on  to  the  deck ;  I  took  ' 


it  with  me  into  the  cabin ;  I  took  it  with 
me  on  to  the  paddle-wheels,  where  I  loved 
to  commune  quietly  with  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, under  moonlight ;  I  took  it 
with  me  into  the  seclusion  of  my  berth  ; 
it  came  to  breakfast ;  it  came  in  to  dinner. 
I  sat  beside  her,  and  we  both  put  our  feet 
on  it. 

^'Tcll  me,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet 
accents,  the  second  morning,  as  we  all 
sat  at  breakfast — he,  the  swine,  was  still 
in  bed — "  tell  me  one  thing ;  may  I  make 
a  guess,  and  will  you  tell  me  if  I  guess 
right  ?" 

I  answer  enthusiastically,  "Yes — a 
hundred   times,  yes." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  be 
inquisitive,  very  inquisitive.  But  I  kuow 
well  why  you  always  carry  about  with 
you  that  strange-looking  case.  You  are 
m  vested  with  a  diplomatic  character. 
You  are  in  the  nature  of  an  ambassador 
to  high  powers.  You  are  carrying  im- 
portant dispatches,  and  that  case  contains 
the  papers  I" 

She  looked  at  me  triumphantly,  and 
smiled. 

I  smiled,  too,  consciously.  It  was  not 
a  foolish  idea.  Had  they  been  my  own 
jewels  I  would  have  told  her  without  aa 
instant's  hesitation.  As  it  was,  the  whole 
thing  was  half-way  to  my  lips.  Though, 
after  all,  was  it  generous  to  be  thus 
reticent  with  ?ier  f  Still,  that  character 
of  diplomatist  was  infinitely  more  flatter- 
ing, and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  wave 
it  oft\ 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "I  can  read  it  in 
your  face,  I  saw  it  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Trust  a  woman's  penetration  to 
find  out  the  true  character.  Neither  did 
it  need  that  outer  sign  and  badge  of 
office.  Your  looks,  your  manner,  your 
speech,  artfully  composed,  so  as  to  conceal 
your  thoughts ;  all  this  betrayed  you.  I 
knew  you  were  skilled  in  the  mysteries 
of  dealing  with  men  and"  (this  with  some 
hesitation)  "  in  women.  Even  the  way 
you  became  introduced  to  us  proved  this 
most  clearly!" 

I  smiled  again  ;  it  was  true.  Though 
not  strictly  and  officially  marked  F.  O., 
still  I  always  felt  within  me  that  curious 
administrative  ability  which  reaches  al- 
most to  an  instinct.  I  was,  as  it  were, 
one  of  Xature^s  own  diplomatists,  though 
not  yet  strictly  accredited.  So,  once 
more,  I  smiled   again. 

"  Ah !  you  will  not  speak,"  she  said. 
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you  will  not  trust  me,  a  poor  woman. 
We  are  too  talkativ^e.  We  cau  keep  no 
secrets.    Ah !  oroel,  cruel  Metternich  I" 

I  smiled  again.  Some  waj  I  found 
there  was  a  strange  force  and  purpose  in 
that  smile  of  mine.  It  seemed  to  have 
all  the  force  and  fluency  of  a  language  ; 
so,  I  say,  I  smiled  again. 

"  Wicked,  unkind  Metternich,  perverse 
Talleyrand,^*  she  went  on  ;  "  I  know  it  all 
now,  but  I  will  not  press  you  more.  It 
is  not  fair.  Ah !"  she  gave  a  start,  **  here 
is  Ludovico.'' 

The  Great  Bear,  Ursa  Major  I  christen- 
ed him,  was  beating  up  the  saloon  now. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  felt  far  less  hostile 
to  him,  now  that  I  had  discovered  their 
true  relationship.  He  was  not  nearly 
so  objectionable,  and  that  obesity,  poor 
soul.  It  was  only  his  infirmity ;  we  should 
have  allowance  for  our,  poor  fellow  crea- 
tures not  so  blessed  as  we  are.  So  from 
that  time  forth  I  buried  the  hatchet, 
(figuratively  speaking,)  and  would  have 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  him,  (still 
figuratively,)  had  he  suffered  it.  But 
though  not  offensively  hostile,  he  was 
surly,  and  stood  off.  The  Cenci  and  I 
interchanged  looks,  privately,  when  he 
became  thus  morose ;  for  we  understood 
each  other.    I  say  no  more. 

He  was  outside  our  little  circle.  We 
had  our  own  allusions — a  sort  of  allegori- 
cal form  of  speech  unintelligible  to,  and 
utterly  independent  of  him.  I  almost 
think  he  began  to  feel  the  awkwardness 
of  his  situation,  being  thus  pointedly,  and 
yet  all  the  while  with  perfect  politeness, 
excluded  from  our  confidence,  and  I  think 
he  showed  his  sense  of  this  treatment  by 
a  sort  of  rough  surly  protest. 

"  How  do  you  manage  him  ?"  she 
said  ;  '*  what  strange  art  is  this  you  have 
found  ?  Ah  !  what  a  happy  voyage  has 
this  been.  It  is  a  calm,  a  tranquU  holy 
calm  after  a  storm.  It  is  alas !  only  too 
short !" 

They  were  going  on  to  Rome,  the  city 
of  the  Caesars,  of  the  Emperors,  of  the 
Popes — where  the  gladiators  bled,  where 
the  early  Christians  bled  —  where  tra- 
velers bleed  now.  We  should  see  the 
places  hallowed  by  a  thousand  associa- 
tions, and  grow  enthusiastic  in  concert. 
The  arrangements  as  then  understood, 
and  to  which  -S^,  Ursa  Major,  was  no 
party,  was  that  He,  Ursa  Major,  owin^  to 
nis  size,  inconvenient  for  locomotion, 
should  be  lefk  at  home — in  bed,  say  — 


whilst  we,  unshackled,  should  go  forth 
and  study  the  evangelical  Murray  of  the 
cnmson  coat,  together.  It  was  all  ar- 
ranged. 

During  that  Paphian  voyage  I  may  say 
I  traveled  over  all  her  mind.  She  kept 
nothing  from  me.  He  used  her  barbar- 
ously. She  did  not  indeed  tell  mo  this  ; 
her  gentle  nature  would  not  admit  such  a 
disclosure.  Rather  with  an  exquisite  art 
I  extracted  it  all  from  her,  she  being  un- 
conscious. All  the  while,  too,  I  kept  up- 
passively  admitted  perhaps,  would  be  the 
proper  form  of  putting, it — the  innocent 
fiction  of  the  diplomatist.  I  was  the  ac- 
credited minister  traveling,  say  with  se- 
cret dispatches,  for  Mr.  Odo  R 11,  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  ;  a  nice  and  delicate 
mission,  for  as  is  well  known,  we  have  no 
direct  diplomatic  relations  with  the  S — e 
of  R — me. 

Here,  at  last,  is  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
here  at  last  we  go  ashore  from  Cleopa- 
tra's galley.  It  is  a  Sunday.  We  are 
rowed  ashore  in  boats.  Ursa  Major  still 
surly.  Cenci  now  resuming  velvet  hat 
down  to  chin.  Her  maid,  his  valet,  an 
ilF-looking  fellow,  which  made  up  the 
suite  of  the  "  Ulustrissimo  Signor  II 
Conde  Becco,"  and  all  the  heavy  bag- 
gage. We  passed  through  the  ordeal  by 
Custom  House  together;  went  to  the 
railway  together,  and  flew  away  to  Rome 
together.  "  O  Giorno  felice  I"  I  exclaim 
in  my  new-found  tongue;  and  happily 
adapting  a  few  fragments  to  the  moment 
— "  Ah  Giorno  felice.  Qual  bella  vista ! 
Ah  ei  ancora  denique  eteriio  I"  Whether 
this  dialect  was  strictly  pure  and  correct 
is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  it  seemed  to 
have  a  prodigious  eflect.  She  looked  at 
me  with  wonder. 

"What,  dear  Metternich,"  she  said, 
"  you  can  speak  Italian.  Ah  !  wily,  wily 
diplomatist  I"  and  she  shook  her  finger  at 
me  playfully. 

"  Poco-poco,"  I  answer,  with  some  mo- 
desty ;  and  meeting  her  humor. 

"Where  is  your  biglietta?  The  con- 
duttore  will  be  asking  for  it  presently." 

"  See,  il  mio  casketta  is  getting  bur- 
densome ;  but  I  shall  soon  have  done 
with  it." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  knowmgly,  "  and  a 
certain  Cardinal  will  know  something  of 
it  presently." 

"Hush!"  I  say,  cautiously,  looking 
round  ;  "  heaven  knows  how  many  spies 
are  within  ear-shot."    It  was  true.    jBut 
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an  hour  more  of  the  casket.  I  should 
deliver  it  at  once  —  have  done  with  it 
forever,  and  return  to  spend  my  first 
evening  in  Rome  with  them. 

"Whisper,"  she  said,  as  we  left  the 
railway  carriage,  and  I  was  looking  round 
for  a  cah ;  **  why  should  you  leave  us 
now  ?  We  may  be  going  the  same  way 
— the  same  road.  Where  do  you  wish  to 
leave  your dispatches  ?" 

"  No.  43,  Via  Condotti." 

"That  is  exactly  on  our  road  to  the 
Palazzo.  You  sh^l  stay  with  us  at  the 
Palazzo.     You  must  have  a  room  there." 

"  But,"  I  was  saying, "  the  Conde " 

"  Never  mind  him.  He,  of  course,  will 
not  like  it.  You  must  be  prepared  for  a 
little  crossness  from  him.  We  have  all 
our  trials.  But  perhai«  you  would  shrink 
from  encountering  that  for  my  sake. 
Why  should  I  ask  you  ?  True,  you  have 
indeed,  been  a  protector  and  a  shield  to 
me  during  these  last  few  happy  days,  and 
now " 

I  smiled  on  her  again.  I  had  a  pleas- 
ant little  Italian  fragment  ready ;  but,  in- 
stead, only  smiled  on  her.  It  at  once 
quieted  and  reilssured  her. 

"  We  will  take  him  with  us  in  the  car- 
riage," she  said  to  the  bear ;  "  it  is  all  in 
our  way." 

He  grumbled  and  growled  savagely. 
We  look  at  each  other.  We  expected 
this.  Grumbling  and  growling  he  was 
helped  into  the  carriage ;  grumbling  and 
growling  he  flung  himself  back  in  the 
seat.  lie  feared  me,  I  think.  Just  as  we 
were  starting,  ho  roared  out,  "  Diavolo  ! 
where  is  that  beast,  Beppo?"  (this  was 
the  valet.) 

"  He  is  outside,  dear,  on  the  box  with 
Catterina,"  (her  maid.) 

"  Let  him  come  down  again,  and  come 
in  here.     My  head  is  heavy." 

She  whispered  to  me  that  his  head  be- 
came heavy,  very  heavt/^  often,  and  in 
such  cases  he  leant  it  on  Beppo's  shoulder 
and  slept  it  away.  I  smiled  intelligence 
to  her. 

"Then  we  must  have  Beppo  in,"  I 
said.  "  Diavolo !"  I  continued,  shouting 
from  the  window ;  "  descend  Traditore, 
You  are  to  come  in  a  ^  porta — poco 
poco." 

"  Si  Signer,"  he  said,  respectfully  touch- 
ing his  hat.  It  was  marvelous  this  won- 
derful and  sudden  command  of  a  difficult 
tongue.  I  have  heard  of  French  in  six 
weeks ;  but  here  was  Italian  in  an  hour. 


We  rattled  through  the  Roman  streets 
all  now  lit  up.  Very  strange  and  new  it 
appeared  to  my  eyes,  and  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain familiarity,  as  of  old  acquaintance. 
I  pointed  out  to  her  the  various  objects  of 
interest. 

"  Ecoo  un  Preto,"  I  said,  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical personage,  in  a  large  hat  and  cloak 
went  by. 

"  San  Pietro  !  Ecco,"  I  said,  in  a  trans- 
port of  enthusiasm,  as  the  famous  dome 
loomed  into  view. 

"  Rivero !"  I  said,  as  we  looked  down 
on  the  muddy  Tiber,  I  playing  cicerone 
to  her.  By-and-by  it  seemed  that  we 
were  getting  out  of  the  city,  out  on  a 
country-road,  as  it  appeared. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?"  I  asked ;  "  we 
are  a  long  time  getting  to  Via  Condntti,^ 

"Ah  !"  she  said,  shaking  her  finger  at 
me,  "you  know  more  of  these  things 
than  you  will  admit.  You  have  been 
here  before  on  secret  missions.  Every 
stone  and  pillar  and  street  of  this  glorious 
Eternal  City  is  familiar  to  you  I  Don't 
tell  me.  Why  will  you  not  trust  me  ? 
And  yet  it  is  very  natural,  too  natural." 

I  shook  my  head.  Some  way  through 
life  I  have  always  had  this  smack  of  fiimi- 
liarity  with  things  never  known  before. 
I  did,  indeed,  appear  to  have  walked  the 
Eternal  City  before  now ;  and  as  for  the 
language,  she  said  I  had  actually  caught 
the  very  accent.  I  can  not  account  for 
this  phenomenon. 

"  Patience,  dear  Metternich,"  she  went 
on — she  always  called  me  Metternich ; 
"  we  are  only  just  entering  Rome — the 
Eternal  City.  Do  you  not  feel  a  strange 
enthusiasm  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "Roma!  Roma!  Ro- 
ma  I  This,  I  suppose,  is  un  suburbo,  a 
mere  suburb." 

"  Just  so,"  she  said. 

We  were  a  still  longer  time  getting  to 
the  city,  and  it  apeared  curious,  to  say 
that  the  lights  began  to  disappear  as  we 
drew  nearer.  I  noted  a  lonely  road,  with 
rows  of  trees ;  then  we  got  into  an  un- 
even lane. 

Suddenly  the  bear  woke  up. 

"  Where  are  we  ? "  he  said,  doubt- 
fully. 

Latterly,  indeed,  the  casket  had  not 
been  a  source  of  such  solicitude  to  me. 
Some  way  it  was  swallowed  up  in  a  high- 
er sense,  and  was  Titled  up  into  a  cloud, 
and  these  smaller  cares  of  life  seemed  to 
be  contemptible.    I  did  not  sit  upon  it  so 
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frequently  now.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
share  my  berth  with  it  as  I  had  tried  to 
do  the  first  niglit.  The  excess  of  care  I 
felt  was  only  ludicrous.  It  was  safe :  I 
would  arrive  safe. 

"  Not  far  from  the  Palazzo,  dear,"  she 
said.  "They  will  be  all  up  expecting 
us." 

'**Who?"  I  ask. 

"The  Count's  tenants  and  relatives," 
she  answered.  "  Every  window  will  be 
lighted,  the  gardens  will  be  hung  with 
colored  lamps,  the  musicians  will  be 
there,  and,  in  short,  there  will  be  a  little 
fete  to  celebrate  his  retura." 

"  Un  festo,"  I  say ;  "  we  shall  dance 
the  first  set."  This  I  added  in  a  low 
whisper ;  yet  not  so  low  but  that  he 
heard  me. 

This  speech  seemed  to  exasperate  the 
old  Conde. 

"  You  should  dance  the  first  set  with 
that  chest  of  yours,"  he  said,  touching  it 
with  his  Slick.  *'  Come,"  he  said,  looking 
at  me  sardonically,  "  you  must  be  pretty 
well  tired  of  it.  How  many  days  now 
have  you  been  carrying  it  about  with 
you  ?" 

I  was  used  to  this  humor  and  language 
of  his.     It  only  amused  rae. 

"I  shall  only  be  troubled  with  it  a 
very  few  minutes  more,"  I  said  gayly. 
"  We  shall  drop  it  at  Via  Condotti." 

"  You  had  better  let  rae  carry  it  for 
you  a  little,"  he  said  jeeringly. 

"No,  no!"  I  said,  in  the  same  light 
tone  of  banter ;  "  it  is  too  precious  for 
that.  It  would  not  be  in  character  to  let 
it  out  of  my  hand.  You  know  what  I 
mean,"  I  added  to  her,  alluding  to  the 
little  diplomatic  joke  that  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  us. 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  she  said  ;  "  we  know  what 
18  in  it." 

**  You  had  better  let  me  carry  it  for 
you,"  said  he,  very  rough  and  surly. 


"  Humor  hkn,"  whispered  Cenci. 

"  Oh  no !"  said  I  petulantly. 

The  carriage  stopped  suddenly.  "  Ah !" 
I  say,  "  here  is  the  Palazzo !  Vive  la 
danse!  Our  journey  is  ended.  Let  the 
festivities  commence." 

"  Yes,  the  festivities  shall  commence," 
said  the  Count,  with  a  sneer. 

In  another  instant  he  had  fiung  himself 
on  me  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  enor- 
mous person.  In  another  instant,  the 
ruffian-looking  servant,  Beppo,  was  hold- 
ing the  cold  iron  of  a  pistol-barrel  to  my 
forehead.  In  another  instant — oh !  cruel- 
est  stroke  of  all !  I  felt  two  soft  hands 
but  very  strong  ones,  withdrawing  the 
precious  casket  from  ray  pinioned  arms 
and  stiffening  hold.  I  shrieked — I  roared 
for  aid.  Some  one  had  tied  my  arms  be- 
hind ;  and,  oh  !  second  cruel  stroke — the 
same  sofl  hands  were  fastening  a  band- 
age over  my  eyes. 

They  di-agged  me  from  the  coach — the 
ruffian  and  the  fat  Count,  now  suddenly 
endued  with  wonderful  activity.  They 
forced  me  into  a  field  ;  tied  me  up  again 
there,  behind  a  hedge,  to  a  sort  of  stone 
pillar,  then  left  roe. 

They  departed,  the  Count  and  his  ser- 
vant, uttering  horrid  threats.  But  she^ 
the  traitorcss,  (and  yet,  perhaps,  after  all 
she  was  but  a  victim,  struggling  against 
her  inclinations,  and  obeying  the  brutal 
logic  of  force,)  her  voice  reached  to  me 
the  last — from  a  distance — calling  out, 
musically :  "  Adieu,  Metternich  !  Fare- 
well, Talleyrand !" 

There  was  a  gay  wedding  among  the 
English  settlers,  outside  the  walls,  ^yuori 
le  mure!'*'*  but  it  was  noticed  that  the 
bride  had  no  jewels.  She  never  wore 
those  particular  jewels.  The  Roman  po- 
lice are  not  the  best  detectives  in  the 
world. 
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This  is  the  significant  and  expressive 
title  of  the  artistic  plate  which  embellish- 
es our  present  number.  In  the  past  years 
and  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  gather- 
ed up  many  portraits  of  men  of  renown ; 
monarchs,  statesmen,  historians,  savcme  in 
the  varied  walks  of  science  and  literature, 
whose  names  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on 
the  historic  canvas,  and  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  But  the  men  whose  fine  por- 
traits are  engraved  on  the  plate  at  the 
head  of  this  number,  have  performed  a 
work  and  inau^rated  a  tram  of  benign 
influences  for  the  moral  benefit  of  man- 
kind, whose  expansive  march  will  scatter 
blessings  in  rich  measure  along  the  track 
of  coming  ages.  Their  talents,  their  char- 
acter, their  attainments,  their  relations 
to  a  great  national  society,  and  their  mor- 
al worth  and  intellectual  achievements, 
justly  place  them  high  on  the  list  of  ben- 
efactors of  mankind.  They  have  deserv- 
ed well  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  live.  They  do  not  wear  crowns, 
they  do  not  wield  the  scepters  of  power 
on  earth,  or  hold  seats  in  the  council- 
chambers  of  kings  and  nations  ;  but  the 
honors  due  these  laborious  and  unobtru- 
sive men,  are  inferior  to  none  which  earth 
affords  and  which  no  revolutions  of  em- 
pire or  time  can  tarnish. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  seem  fit- 
ting and  needful  to  add  interest  to  the  de- 
sign and  object  of  the  plate. 

The  scene  so  well  represented,  and  the 
almost  life-like  portraits  so  truthfully  en- 
graved, are  intended  as  a  historic  memorial 
of  these  eminent  men  themselves  and  of 
the  great  work  to  which  a  large  portion 
of  their  lifetime  has  been  devoted.  It  is 
a  biographical  index  of  their  lives.  It  is 
a  condensed  chapter  in  their  personal  his- 
tory. Many  years  of  intellectual  labor, 
of  toil,  of  research,  of  patient  investiga- 
tion into  the  structure  and  philosophy  of 
various  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  a  long  residence  among  the  people  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  been  needful  and 
imperative  to  endow  them  for  the  difiicult 
and  responsible  work  which  they  have 
performed.  Their  work  of  translating  the 
i3ible  into  five  different  languages  for  the 


instruction  of  millions,  is  a  memorial  mon- 
ument more  enduring  than  Parian  mar* 
ble.  Their  labors  in  this  form  will  trav- 
el down  in  their  benign  influences,  through 
all  coming  ages.  Their  work,  under  the 
direction  and  auspices  of  a  great  national 
society  which  has  furnished  the  necessary 
funds  for  this  and  kindred  objects  is  full 
of  moral  grandeur,  seldom  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

The  scene  and  the  portraits,  were  photo- 
graphed from  life,  by  native  artists  at  Con- 
stantinople a  few  months  since.  We  ob- 
tained it  from  a  gentleman  of  New- York, 
who  kuidly  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  It 
has  been  engraved  for  the  monthly  em- 
bellishment of  the  EoLEcno,  both  as  ft 
memorial  of  the  men  and  their  work,  and 
also  to  gratify  very  numerous  friends  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  others  who  have  long  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  missionary  movements  in 
progress  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Let  us  gather  around  the  plate  for  a 
few  moments  and  inquire  its  meaning,  and 
who  are  the  originals  of  the  portraits,  and 
what  they  appear  to  be  doing.  It  is  a 
scene  of  no  ordinary  interest.  It  is  laid 
in  a  quiet  and  retired  room  in  Constanti- 
nople. They  are  secluded  from  public 
view  in  their  patient  daily  toil.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  million  of  inhabitants  in 
the  city,  and  by  many  millions  more  in 
the  Turkish  Empire;  for  whose  enlight- 
ment  they  labor,  but  who  are  little  aware 
of  the  object,  and  little  appreciate  the  vast 
benefits  which  are  to  be  the  result.  They 
are  seated  at  the  table  deeply  intent  on 
their  great  work.  Books  and  versions  of 
the  Bible  in  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages are  on  the  table,  or  near  at  hand. 
They  are  doing  what,  doubtless  no  three 
men  ever  attempted  to  do  before,  at  the 
same  time,  since  the  world  began,  they 
are  translating  the  Bible  into  five  differ- 
ent languages,  which  are  now  spoken  or 
read  by  millions  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Their  aim  and  object  is  accurately  to  ex- 
press in  these  various  languages,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  as 
near  as  possible  the  exact  mind  of  the 
Spirit.    This  work  has  become  needful  and 
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imperative.  The  Scriptures  hitherto  have  j 
not  been  translated  and  printed  in  a  lan- 
guage which  these  millions  can  read  and 
understand.  The  object  of  these  benefi- 
cent labors  is  to  open  the  windows  of 
heaven  and  let  in  upon  the  dark  minds  of 
these  millions,  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  Scriptures. 

The  scene  in  the  plate  represents  these 
actors  thus  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  modern  Armenian,  into  Bul- 
^rian,  into  Hebrew-Spanish,  into  Arabo- 
Tarkish,  and  into  the  Armeno-Turkish 
languages.  As  they  appear  in  the  plate. 
Dr.  Schauffler  is  supposed  to  be  offering 
a  criticism  on  the  language  or  phrase- 
ology proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the 
translation  ;  Dr.  Riggs,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic accuracy  and  caution,  is  in 
tiic  act  of  consulting  the  best  author- 
ities as  to  the  use  of  words  or  phrases  ; 
Dr.  Goodell  has  raised  his  head,  put 
back  his  glasses,  and  seems  in  deep 
thought,  pondering  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  change  in  tlie  phraseology 
proposed  would  better  express  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  view  of  their  attitude  and  actions, 
as  we  understand  it.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  here,  how  much  time,  talent, 
learning,  research,  and  patient  investi- 
^tion  were  requisite  to  translate  the 
Bible  accurately  into  these  five  languages. 

The  Translatoes  themselves. — It  is 
now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  first  of 
these  devoted  men  left  the  United  States 
to  enter  on  his  work  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. These  men  went,  leaving  behind 
them  home,  friends,  and  country,  to 
spend  a  lifetime  in  self-denying  and 
laborious  service  for  the  good  of  the  vast 
population  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
They  went  as  strangers  to  the  people, 
to  the  government,  and  to  the  many 
different  languajoces  there  spoken.  They 
encountered  difficulties,  oppositions,  per- 
secations,  dangers,  and  threatenings  to 
their  lives.  They  were  often  in  peril  ; 
but  the  protection  of  guardian  angels 
wi\s  over  them,  and  they  were  preserved. 
Tfiey  escaped  all  the  dangers  and  perils. 
They  are  heroes  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  They  have  devoted  more 
than  half  a  lifetime  for  the  good  of 
others,  in  foreign  lands,  speaking  other 
Lingoages.  It  is  no  common  service 
ihey  have  performed.  They  are  not 
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ordinary  men,  however  unambitious  and 
unaspiring  to  the  honors  of  the  world. 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  would  find  it 
difficult  to  duplicate  these  men  within 
his  empire.  No  rewards  or  honors  of 
earth  could  compensate  them  for  such 
a  life  of  labor.  They  look  for  a  more 
enduring  recompense.  But  they  arejnot 
alone.  Other  men,  other  minds,  of  kin- 
dred spirit  and  object,  have  borae  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  with  like 
endurance.  British  Christians  also  have 
taken  a  large  interest  in  this  great  work, 
and  have  contributed  liberally  to  sustain 
it.  The  British  Ambassador  also  (Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  has  long  been  the 
warm  friend  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
object,  and  often  given  strong  proofs 
of  his  confidence  and  regard  for  their 
persons  and  character.  He  has  exerted 
his  official  influence  in  their  behalf.  With 
all  these  facts,  many  of  our  readers  may 
be  familiar ;  with  others,  it  may  not  be 
so.  We  desire  to  do  honor  to  the  Ameri- 
can character  in  other  lands ;  and  we  only 
add  the  noble  testimony  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, President  of  the  Turkish  Missions 
Aid  Society,  in  his  speech  in  Exeter  Hall, 
May,  1860.     He  said  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  history 
of  missions ;  I  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy^  or  in  the  history  of  any  negotiations 
carried  on  between  man  and  man,  we  can  find 
any  thing  to  equal  the  wisdom,  the  soundness, 
and  the  pure  evangelical  truth  of  the  body  of 
men  who  constitute  the  American  mission.  I 
have  said  it  twenty  times  before,  and  I  will  say 
it  again — for  the  expression  appropriately  con- 
veys my  meaning — that  *  they  are  a  marvelous 
combination  of  common-sense  and  piety.'  Every 
man  who  comes  in  contact  with  these  mission- 
aries speaks  in  praise  of  them.  Persons  in 
authority,  and  persons  in  subjection,  all  speak 
in  their  favor ;  travelers  speak  well  of  them  ; 
and  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  ever  been  able 
to  bring  against  that  body  a  single  valid  objec- 
tion. There  they  stand,  tested  by  years,  tried 
by  their  works,  and  exemplified  by  their  fruits ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  these  Ameri- 
can missionaries  have  done  more  toward  uphold- 
ing the  truth  and  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  East,  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  this 
or  in  any  other  age." 

We  subjoin  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  translators  from  authentic  facts  and 
materials  gathered  from  sources  in  this 
country,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
missionaries  themselves  in  a  far-off  land. 
8 
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REV.       WILLIAM      GOODELL,      D.  D. 


Rev.    William    Goodell,  D.D.,   was 
born  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  February  four- 
teenth, 1792.    His  father,  who  served  his 
Divine  Master  with  ahnost  singular  devo- 
tion during  a  long  life,  having  also  served 
his  country  three  years  in  the  army  of 
the    Revolution,   died  on    the    nation's 
birth-day,  July  fourth,  1843,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.    The  son  pursued  his  prepara- 
tory   studies  at  Phillips'  Academy,  An- 
dover,   Mass.,  and  graduated   at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  the  class  of  1817,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1 820. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions,  under  the  care  of  the 
American    Board,    he   was  ordained   at 
New-Haven,  Conn.,  September  twelfth, 
1822,  and  embarked  with  Mrs.  Goodell  at 
Xew-York,  December  ninth.     He  arrived 
at    Malta    January  twenty -first,    1823, 
where  he  spent  nine  months,  studying  the 
languages  that  were  to  be  employed  in 
his  future  labors  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Leaving    Malta,   he    arrived    at    Beirut 
November  sixteenth,  1823,  and  remained 
there  about  five  years,  during  which  he 
became    familiar  with    the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  languages.    Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Greek  revolution,  the  East  was 
in  an  unsettled  state,  and  Beirut  sharing 
in  the  general  agitation,  a  party  of  Be- 
douin Arabs  was  sent  to  protect  the  city 
against  the  Greeks  who  threatened  to  at- 
tack  it.    Their  protection  was  such  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb.    They  devastated 
the  town,  plundering  houses,  and  laying 
waste  gardens   and   grounds.    They  at- 
tacked the  house  of  Dr.  Goodell,  who 
barricaded  the  door,  and  from  an  upper 
window  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from 
their   purpose   of  plunder.     One  of  the 
horde  leveled  his  gun,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  him,  while  the  rest  broke  open  the 
door,  and  rushing  in,  seized  every  thing 
on  which  they  could  lay  tiieir  hands,  car- 
rying  off  trunks,   boxes,  and   even  the 
cookmg  utensils.    Only  the  room  of  Mrs. 
Goodell  was    spared,    as    a    matter    of 
oriental  gallantry.     As  an  illustration  of 
the  coolness  with  which  the  whole  thing 
was  carried  out,  one  of  the  Bedouin  rob- 
bers returned  the  next  day  and  demanded 


of  Dr.  Goodell,  pay  for  a  pouch  of  tobacco 
that  he  had  lost  in  the  assault.  Consular 
protection  being  suspended  in  Syria,  Dr. 
Goodell  was  obliged  to  return  to  Malta, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  May, 
1831,  he  removed  to  Constantinople, 
which  has  been  his  residence  until  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years- 
Soon  after  he  reached  Constantinople, 
Pera,  one  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  the  only  one  where  foreigners 
generally  were  permitted  to  reside,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  In  no  other 
city  in  the  world,  probably,  have  so  fre- 
quent and  such  terrible  confiagrations  oc- 
curred, as  in  Constantinople;  and  this  one, 
of  August  second,  1831,  was  more  fearful 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
houses  being  built  of  wood,  were  like  tin- 
der, easily  infiamed  ;  a  strong  wind  car- 
ried brands  of  fire  through  the  air  to  dis- 
tant places,  and  the  flames  thus  spread  si- 
multaneously far  and  wide.  Only  eight 
houses  stood  at  sun-set  where  at  sun-rise 
there  had  been  many  thousands.  Many 
Hves  were  lost,  some  by  the  flames,  and 
others  by  the  crowd  trampling  one  upon 
another  in  their  frantic  haste  to  escape. 
Dr.  Goodell  and  his  family  lost  every 
thing  in  the  conflagration,  and  the  very 
clothing  which  they  wore  was  several 
times  on  fire,  owing  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  flames  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. 

In  the  year  1839  a  severe  persecution 
against  the  missionaries  and  the  Christian 
converts  at  Constantinople,  threatened 
the  utter  suppression  of  their  work  and 
their  forcible  expulsion  from  the  country. 
A  society  was  actually  formed  to  get  rid 
of  the  missionaries  by  [>oison.  Dr.  Good- 
ell and  Dr.  Hamlin  were  there  alone  with 
their  families,  and  having  committed  no 
offense  against  the  law,  they  determined 
to  abide  and  await  the  result,  relying 
upon  the  care  of  God,  in  whoso  service 
they  were  laboring.  The  storm  of  perse- 
cution after  a  while  passed  by.  Often 
during  the  residence  of  Dr.  Goodell  at 
Constantinople,  the  plague  broke  oat  in 
the  city  with  great  violence,  from  one 
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thoasand  to  fifteen  hundred  daily  being  I 
numbered  with  the  dead.  These  various 
calamities  and  perils  are  mentioned  to 
show  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
many  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross 
have  passed  who  are  now  living  and  la 
boring  unmolested. 

The  missionaries  at  Constantinople  have, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  become  polyglots. 
Several  years  since,  Dr.  Goodell  wrote : 
"  Every  Sabbath  we  preach  in  five  differ- 
ent languages  at  Constantinople,  namely, 
English,  German,  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Armenian.  In  three  others  also,  namely, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  we  have 
preached,  and  we  might  every  Sabbath 
had  we  strength  and  time.  I  was  myself 
called  upon  to  lead  the  music  every  Sab- 
bath, in  four  different  languages,  namely, 
English,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Armenian." 
Although  they  devoted  themselves  chiefly 
to  preaching,  it  was  early  found  indispens- 
able to  have  the  word  of  God  translated 
into  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  the 
variety  of  tongues  used  in  daily  life  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  made  several  trans- 
lations necessary.    Dr.  Goodell  devoted 


himself  to  preparing  one  in  the  Armeno- 
Turkish,  which  is  the  Turkish  language 
in  Armenian  character.  He  accom- 
plished the  whole  work  alone,  translating 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  original  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  completing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment November  sixth,  1841,  and  the 
New  Testament  within  less  than  two 
years  after.  The  day  on  which  he  com- 
pleted this  great  work,  he  wrote  to  his 
former  instructor,  John  Adams,  LL.D.,  of 
Phillips's  Academy :  "  Thus  have  I  been 
permitted,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  to 
dig  a  well  in  this  distant  land  of  which 
millions  may  drink  ;  or  as  Brother  Tem- 
ple would  express  it,  to  throw  wide  open 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
for  all  this  immense  population."  He 
has  now  nearly  completed  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  this  work. 

Dr.  Goodell  came  to  this  country  with 
Mrs.  Goodell  on  a  visit  in  1851,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  departure  in  1822. 
Soon  after  his  return  two  American  col- 
leges simultaneously  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


■  * 
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Rev.  William  Gottlikk  Scuauffleb, 
D.D.,  was  born  at  Stuttgardt,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Au- 
gust twenty-second,  1799.  When  he  was 
about  eight  years  of  age  his  father,  in 
company  with  many  families  residing  in 
the  same  region  of  country,  emigrated  to 
the  southern  part  of  Russia,  attracted  by 
the  numerous  advantaojes  which  the  liberal 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  offered  to  foreign 
residents.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Odessa, 
a  celebrated  seaport  on  a  bay  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  son  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth,  assisting  his  father  at  his  trade, 
that  of  a  musical  instrument  maker.  His 
attention  was  first  seriously  called  to  the 
subject  of  personal  religion  by  the  pi'each- 
ing  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  by  the  name  of  Lindel, 
who  was  subsequently  deposed  from  the  sa- 
cred office  on  account  of  his  evangelical  sen- 


timents. At  the  age  of  about  t  wen  ty- 1  w  o, 
amidst  the  opposition  and  ridicule  of  many 
friends  and  associates,  Mr.  Schaufiler  be- 
came a  decided  Christian,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  divine  Lord  and 
Saviour.  His  attention  was  directed  to 
the  missionary  work  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  an  independent  Swiss  mis- 
sionary, who  was  laboring  among  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  Resigning  all 
worldly  prospects  and  claims,  he  left  home 
in  the  year  1826,  with  the  intention  of 
supporting  himself  while  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary labors  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Turkey.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
which  he  found  under  the  military  des- 
potism of  the  Janizaries,  and  suffering  at 
the  same  time  from  the  fearful  scourge  of 
the  East,  the  plague.  From  Constantino- 
ple he  proceeded  by  a  long  and  tedious 
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journey  on  horseback  to  Smyrna.     Here 
1)6  met  with  the  well-known  and  now  ve- 
teran missionary  to  the  Greeks,  Rev.  Jo- 
nas King,  who  was  then  just  commencing 
operations  in  the  East.    After  conference 
wiih  him,  and  learning  more  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Turkey,  he  determined  to 
visit  this  country,  and  if  possible  prose- 
cute a  course  of  study,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering upon  a  missionary  life.    After  a 
tedious  passage  of  over  a  hundred  days, 
in  which  the  whole  company  were  put  on 
short  allowance,  they  finally  reached  Bos- 
ton.   Mr.  Schauffler's  first  care  on  land- 
ing was  to   obtain  employment  at  the 
trade  which  he   had  acquired  from  his 
father,  and  then  to  present  his  letters  of 
introduction.    Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of 
tlie  American  Board,  Professor  Stewart, 
of  Andover,  and  others,  were  interest- 
ed in  him,  and  he  was  soon   establish- 
ed at  Andover,  and  commenced  his  stu- 
dies.   Within   the    ensuing    five    years, 
besides  going  through   with   nearly  all 
the   usual   collegiate  studies,  and   com- 
pleting the  regular  course  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary,  he  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  dial- 
dee.     While  at  Odessa,  he  had  obtained 
a  thorough  knowledge   of  the  Russian, 
French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  had 
also  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of 
English,  German  being  his  native  tongue. 
Dr.  Schauffler  graduated  at  Andover 
Seminary  in  the  class  of  1830.    lie  em- 
barked at   New- York,  on  his  return  to 
Turkey,  December  first,  1831.     On  his 
way  he  spent  several  months  in  Paris, 
studying  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  reached  Constantinople  July 
thirty-first,   1832.     He  left  this   country 


under  appointment  from  the  American 
Board  as  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  the 
East.     One  of  his  first  labors  was  to  make 
an  extensive  tour  of  exploration  through 
European  Turkey,  in  company  with  his 
former  fellow -student  at  Andover,  the 
late  lamented  Dr.  D wight,  who  was  hi« 
colleague  for  nearly  thirty  years.    In  the 
prosecution  of  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  he 
devoted  his  attention  in  a  largo  measure 
to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Hebrew-Spanish.    The  transla- 
tion being  completed,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  have  the  printing  done  at  Vi- 
enna, and  he  was  accordingly  occnpied 
there,  in  attending  to  its  execution,  trom 
1839  to  1842.    He  also  prepared  a  Gram- 
mar and  a  Lexicon  in  the  same  language, 
and  after   completing  these   works,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  revision  and  printing 
of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew-Ger- 
man for  the  German  Jews.    In  1866,  Dr. 
ScliaufHer  suspended  bis  labors  among 
the  Jews,   and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Mohammedans.      In   entering  upon  his 
new  field,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Osraanli-Turkish,  on  which  he  is  still  en- 
gaged.   Since  he  undertook  this  work, 
tliere  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the 
Bible  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Tar- 
key,  and  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
word  of  God  have  been  already  sold  or 
distributed   among    them.    There  have 
also  been  several  conversions  to  Christ- 
ianity from  their  numbers.    The  Crescent 
is  the  crescent  no  longer;  it  is  now  on 
the  wane,  and  even  the  Moslems  them- 
selves entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  des< 
tincd  to  be  superseded  by  the  Cross.  May 
the  day  speedily  come  ! 


REV.        ELIAS        RIGGS, 


D.  D. 


Rev.  Elias  Riggs,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
New-Providence,  New-Jersey,  Novem- 
ber nineteenth,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Elias  Riggs,  for  many  years  pastor 
ol  the  church  at  that  place.  A  friend 
slates  that  from  his  childhood  he  seemed 
to  take  more  earnest  views  of  life  than  is 
common  with  persons  in  early  youth,  and 
ho  began  very  soon  to  apply  himself  vol- 


untarily to  study.  He  commenced  He- 
brew when  about  eleven  ^ears  old,  hav- 
ing no  instructor,  and  no  aid  in  the  stndy 
of  the  language  but  such  as  he  derived 
from  a  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  only  book  of  the  kind 
then  within  his  reach.  The  Hebrew  text 
in  this  was  without  the  vowel-points,  but 
he    mastered    all   the    diflSculties.     His 
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father  subsequently  procured  for  him  a 
copy  of  Van  Der  Ilooght's  Hebrew  Bible 
and  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  all 
his  subsequent  studies  and  labor  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  this  copy,  which 
his  father  procured  for  him  in  his  youth, 
has  been  his  constant  companion  and 
book  of  reference.  In  1 815,  when  he  was 
not  yet  fifleen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
Amherst  College,  and  about  the  same 
time  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
While  in  college,  he  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously not  only  to  the  prescribed 
course,  but  to  general  reading,  and  to 
other  studies,  which  it  afterward  ap- 
peared was  providentially  ordered  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for  his  future  work. 
At  Amherst  he  continued  the  study  of 
Hebrew  with  the  cognate  dialects,  Chal- 
dee  and  Syriac.  Finding  in  the  college 
library  a  manual  of  the  Synac  Grammar 
in  Latin,  he  translated  it  into  English  and 
transcribed  it  into  a  volume  which  he 
used  in  the  study  of  that  language.  He 
was  chiefly  remarkable  while  in  college, 
for  his  patient,  persevering  fidelity,  and 
thoroughness  in  whatever  he  undertook, 
and  to  this  was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
his  success  as  a  linguist.  Besides  the  lan- 
guages already  named,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  modem  Greek,  French, 
and  Spanish.  He  had  the  Greek  Oration 
on  bis  graduation,  in  1829. 

He  entered  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary the  same  year,  and  graduated  in 
1832.  He  was  ordained  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  New-Jersey,  September  twentieth, 
1832,  married  the  same  month,  and  em- 


barked at  Boston  October  thirtieth,  being 
under  appointment  from  the  American 
Board  as  missionary  to  Greece.  He 
reached  Athens  January  twenty-third, 
1833,  where  he  remained  with  Dr.  King 
for  more  than  a  year,  for  the  purpose  ot* 
perfecting  himself  in  the  modern  Greek. 
He  removed  to  Argos  in  May,  1834,  and 
established  a  missionary  station  at  thnt 
place,  w  here  he  remained  until  a  law  was 
enacted  requiring  that  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  which  the 
children  were  taught  to  worship,  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  school-rooms.  This 
broke  up  the  Protestant  schools,  and  in 
November,  1838,  he  removed  to  Smyrna, 
continuing  to  labor  among  the  Greek  po- 
pulation. In  1843  the  labors  of  Dr.  Riggs 
were  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Ai'menians,  and  he  commenced  the  trans- 
lation of  the  word  of  God  into  the  Ar- 
menian, which  has  been  his  chief  work  of 
translation.  This  accomplished,  he  un- 
dertook a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Bulgarian,  for  which  there  was  a  great 
demand,  and  on  this  work  he  is  now  cn- 

faged.  The  first  volume,  including  the 
'entateuch,  has  been  published,  and  the 
second,  including  the  remaining  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  near- 
ly or  quite  complete. 

Dr.  lliggs  removed  to  Constantinople 
in  1853,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1856 
he  came  to  this  coimtry  with  his  family 
on  a  visit,  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
and  remained  until  1858,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  eastern  home  and  his  la- 
bors. 


»^ » 


T^E  AusTBiAN  Navy. — A  letter  from 
Trieste,  some  time  since  received,  gives 
interesting  details  respecting  the  Austrian 
squadron  of  evolution  now  assembled  in 
the  Adriatic.  The  squadron,  which  has 
been  formed  silently,  consists  of  fifty  ves- 
sels, of  w^hich  thirty-four  are  steamers, 
and  sixteen  sailing  vessels.  In  the  former 
category  there  are  some  fast  screw  line- 
of battle  ships ;  among  others  the  Kaiser, 
ninety- one  guns ;  the  Radetsky,  Danube, 
and  Adria,  frigates,  of  thirty-one  guns ; 
the  Archduke  Frederick,  the  Dandolo, 
and  Elizabeth,  of  twenty-two  guns ;  ten 
first-class  gunboats,  armed  with  five  rifled 


cannon  each,  and  provided  with  machines 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  horse  power. 
This  squadron  is  placed  under  the  supe- 
rior command  of  Archduke  Maximilian, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Austria,  whose 
second  in  command  is  Rcar-Admiral  Bour- 
guignon.  The  crews  are  chiefly  Sclaves, 
Dalmatians,  or  Germans.  Independently 
of  the  organization  of  this  squadron  the 
Austrian  government  is  actually  con- 
structing ten  ships-of  war,  among  which 
are  two  cuirassed  frigates,  and  six  sailing 
vessels  are  being  transformed  into  steam- 
ers. Great  works  are  under  construction 
at  Pola. 
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NON-COMBATANT        HERO. 


A  POLITE  Frcncli  gentleman  who  had 
meant  no  harm,  was  once  knocked  down 
by  an  ancient  English  civilian  because  he 
had  called  him  a  non-combatant.  "  No 
Briton,"  urged  the  latter,  (in  extenuation 
of  his  hasty  conduct,)  "  no  matter  what 
Ills  profession  or  his  age,  should  ever  be 
called  a  non-combatant,  or  any  thing  like 
it,  and  least  of  all,  by  a  Frenchman."  Our 
venerable  countryman  had  sinew  and  hu- 
mor ujjon  his  side  of  the  argument,  but  his 
reasoning  was  very  defective.  Some  of 
tlie  bravest  men  the  world  has  produced 
have  been  non-combatants,  and  some  of 
the  most  heroic  deeds  in  its  history  have 
been  performed,  not  by  the  destroyers  of 
their  species,  but  by  the  healers  and  pre- 
servers thereof.  There  was  not  a  more 
valiant  work  done  in  all  the  Crimean  war, 
than  that  undertaken  by  Surgeon  Thom- 
son after  Alma.  There  was  not  a  more 
dauntless  man  in  the  whole  Grand  Army 
of  Napoleon,  than  its  surgcon-in-chief.  Bar- 
on Larrey. 

This  gentleman,  when  attached  to  Kel- 
ler man's  brigade  in  1 792,  first  exhibited  his 
credentials  as  Mitigator  of  War  in  his  in- 
vention of  the  Flying  Afubulances,  which 
bore  the  wounded  rapidly  away,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  linger  on,  as  of  old, 
in  agony  upon  the  battle-field.  The  em- 
ployment of  ambulances  is  not,  however, 
at  all  times  practicable,  and  even  when  it 
is  so,  there  are  dangers  and  difiiculties  in 
the  path  of  the  army-surgeon,  such  as  can 
not  be  possibly  imagined  by  us  who  live 
at  home  at  case,  but  must  be  described 
by  one  who  has  experienced  them.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Larrey^  we  pos- 
sess pei-haps  the  most  trustworthy,  as  well 
as  the  most  striking  account  of  how  it 
goes  with  the  wounded,  and  that  (for  he 
ever  tended  friend  and  foe  with  equal 
care)  on  both  sides,  in  the  bloody  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  History  has  long  concern- 
ed herself  with  the  victors,  and  the  van- 
quished only,  and   not  without  reason ; 


*  Kensbaw.    Londoo,  l&Cl. 


since,  to  receive  a  severe  wound,  in  the 
case  of  a  common  soldier,  was,  under  the 
old  regime,  almost  certainly  to  die.  It 
was  only  the  chiefs  that  were  much  at- 
tended to,  or  who  "  lived  to  fight  another 
day  "  at  all.  Yet  in  Larrey's  time,  so  much 
had  these  things  been  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, that  he  sent  forth  Napoleon  from  Mos- 
cow with  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men,  who  had  entered 
that  city,  fatal  as  it  was  in  other  respects, 
with  only  ninety  thousand  combatants. 
The  means,  however,  by  which  patients 
are  recovered  in  warfare,  are  often  strange 
enough,  and  the  remedies  applied  not  a 
little  violent.  In  the  woodless  wastes  of 
Egypt,  the  sick  were  warmed  at  night  by 
fies  which  were  made  of  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  When  the  army  got  to  Cairo,  it 
fell  into  the  hideous  embraces  of  the 
plague,  whose  only  merit  was  that  it  ex- 
tinguished, like  death  itself,  all  other  dis- 
eases. When  the  plague  ceased,  fatigues 
and  privations  under  a  burning  sun,  excited 
liver-complaint,  which  degenerated  into 
abscesses  so  terrible  that  it  was  sometimes 
found  necessary  to  plunge  some  sharp  in- 
strument into  the  stomach,  in  order  to 
give  free  course  to  suppuration.  The 
lesser  diseases  of  that  Egyptian  campaign 
were  leprosy,  caught  from  infected  mat- 
tresses and  unclean  food,  ophthalmia,  scur- 
vy, and  elephantiasis.  Dark,  indeed,  was 
the  side  of  Bellona's  shield  which  it  was 
the  life-long  fate  of  Surgeon  Larrey  to  con- 
template. The  personal  safety,  too,  of 
this  non-combatant  was  jeopardized  in 
every  engagement.  His  amputations 
were  performed  amid  a  shower  of  bullets, 
and  in  expectation  of  the  charge  of  hos- 
tile cavalry.  "  Among  the  wounded  was 
General  Silly,  whose  knee  was  ground  by 
a  bullet.  Larrey,  perceiving  that  fatal  re- 
sults might  ensue  unless  the  limb  was  am- 
putated at  once,  proposed  amputation. 
The  General  consented  to  the  operation, 
which  was  performed  under  the  enemy^s 
fire  in  the  space  of  three  minutes.  But 
lo!   the  English   cavalry  suddenly  near 
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their  side.  What  then,  was  to  become 
of  the  French  surgeon  and  his  patient  ? 
*  I  had  scarce  time,'  said  Larrey,  '  to 
place  the  wounded  officer  on  my  shoulders, 
and  to  carry  him  rapidly  away  toward  our 
army,  which  was  in  full  retreat.  I  spied 
a  series  of  ditches,  some  of  them  planted 
with  caper  bushes,  across  which  I  passed, 
while  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to  go  by 
a  more  circuitous  route  in  that  intersected 
country.  Thus  I  had  the  happiness  to 
reach  the  rear-guard  of  our  army  before 
this  corps  of  dragoons.  At  length,  I  ar- 
rived with  this  honorably  wounded  officer 
at  Alexandria,  where  I  completed  his 
cure.' " 

On  many  battle-fields,  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that  the  instruments  requisite  for 
the   operations  fell  from   the   powerless 
hands  of  the  army-surgeons ;  after  others, 
nothing  could  be  procured  but  horse  flesh 
to  raake  soup  for  the  exhausted  patients, 
while  their  only  tureens  were  the  cuiras- 
ses of  the  fallen.    At  Smolensk,  where  all 
supplies  and   stores  had  been  burned  by 
the  retreating  Russians,  Larrey,  fertile  in 
expedients,  discovered  a  hoard  of  arch- 
ives, and  substituted  paper  for  lint,  and 
the  thick    parchment  for  splints.      His 
wounded  were  then  upward  of  ten  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  almost  all  the  town 
in  conflagration.     At  Eylau,  these  poor 
fellows  were  well-nigh  meeting  with  a 
second  calamity,   which  would,  without 
doubt  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  them. 
"  While  I  was  operating,"  says  he,  "  or 
directing  operations,  I  heard  on  all  sides 
of  me  the  most  pressing  appeals  to  me 
from  the  sufferers.     To  the  doleful  moans 
of  these  intrepid  soldiers  succeeded,  after 
the  operation,  a  prodigious  and  almost  in- 
explicable calm,  along  with  a  kind  of  in- 
ternal satisfaction,  which  they  expressed 
by  testimonies  of  the  most  lively  grat- 
itude.    They  appeared  no  longer  occu- 
pied by  their  personal  evils ;  they  made 
vows  for  the  preservation  of  our  Emperor 
and  the  success  of  our  arms ;  finally,  they 
mutually  encouraged  each  other  to  bear 
patiently  the  different  operations  which 
their    wounds    rendered    necessary.     It 
was  in   the  midst  of  all  the   obstacles 
which  a  hostile  locality  and  a   rigorous 
temperature  were  presenting,  that  some 
of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  opera- 
tions were  performed  successfully.     Just 
at  the  moment  when  a  veritable  consola- 
tion was  diffiising  itself  in  the  soul  of 
every  wounded  man,  an  unexpected  ef- 


fort made  by  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
to  outflank  our  left,  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  ambulances  were  stationed, 
was  calculated  to  spread  trouble  among 
these  distressed  men.  Already  some  who 
were  able  to  march  had  taken  flight; 
others  were  making  vain  efforts  to  follow 
them,  and  escape  this  unexpected  attack. 
We,  however,  were  their  prop  and  sup- 
port ;  we  were  determined  to  die  rather 
than  to  seek  ignominious  safety.  I  ex- 
pressed forcibly  to  all  the  wounded  who 
remained  the  resolution  which  I  had 
taken  not  to  abandon  my  post ;  I  assured 
them  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  this  alarm,  which  to  me  appeared  false, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  for  their  life. 
All  the  members  of  my  own  department 
rallied  round  me,  and  swore  not  to  aban- 
don me. 

"  Presently,  an  impetuous  charge,  pur- 
posely made  upon  the  enemy  which  had 
been  threatenmg  us,  in  midst  of  dense 
whirlwinds  of  snow,  prevented  the  event 
so  dreaded  by  our  wounded  men.  Calm 
was  reestablished,  and  it  became  possible 
for  the  medical  officers  to  continue  unin- 
terruptedly their  operations.  All  the 
more  serious  wounds  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  and  a  great  part  of  the  line  were 
treated  and  operated  on  daring  the  first 
twelve  hours ;  then  only  did  any  of  the 
surgeons  begin  tp  take  rest.  We  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  on  the  ice  and 
snow  around  the  fire  of  the  bivouac  of 
the  ambulances.  Never  had  there  been 
so  hard  a  day  for  me  :  it  had  been  hardly 
possible  for  me  to  restrain  my  tears  in 
those  moments  when  I  was  endeavoring 
to  sustain  the  courage  of  my  soldier-pa- 
tients." 

A  more  catholic  hearted  man  than  Lar- 
rey never  breathed  ;  a  fellow-creature  had 
only  to  need  his  professional  assistance, 
and  whether  Englishman,  Austrian,  or 
Russian,  he  was  his  friend  at  once.  He 
held  that  a  surgeon  had  no  enemies 
except  disease  and  death,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion almost  perished  of  a  malignant 
fever  contracted  from  some  countrymen 
of  our  own  who  were  prisoners  to  the 
French  in  Spain. 

With  the  armies*  of  his  beloved  master 
Napoleon,  Larrey  visited  in  turn  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  of  each  of 
which  he  has  something  novel  to  say, 
since  his  view  of  all  things  is  taken  from 
so  unusual  a  stand-point ;  but  the  .most 
striking  of  all  his  experiences  is  without 
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doubt  his  narrative  of  the  campaign  in 
Russia.  During  that  awful  expedition, 
the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
went  on  foot.  Cold,  lie  liad  convinced 
himself,  was  only  the  predisposing  cause 
of  frost-bite,  and  the  heat  which  succeeds 
the  cold,  the  real  source  of  nnschief. 
Those  who  rode,  upon  arriving  motion- 
less at  a  bivouac,  experienced  an  irrepres- 
ble  desire  to  warm  themselves,  and  on 
approaching  a  fire  contracted  gangrene, 
in  their  half-frozen  limbs.  In  all  other 
ountries  through  which  the  French  passed 
as  invaders,  it  was  Larrey's  custom,  upon 
evacuating  a  town,  to  leave  a  letter  for 
the  medical  chief  of  the  enemy,  com- 
mending to  his  care  such  of  his  own  uu- 
hap|)y  patients  as  were  too  ill  to  be 
moved ;  and  in  no  case  was  this  confi- 
dence found  to  be  misplaced.  But  in 
Russia  every  town  was  set  on  fire  before 
Napoleon  reached  it,  and  consumed  al- 
most to  the  last  house  before  he  depart- 
ed. Where  the  Grand  Army  looked  for 
abundance,  and  rest,  and  shelter,  they 
found  nothing  but  flames.  The  hope  of 
reaching  their  great  goal,  Moscow,  how- 
ever, animated  them  to  an  extraordhiary 
degree,  notwithstanding  that  the  four 
hundred  thousand  fighting-men  who  had 
crossed  the  Niemen  were  reduced  to  less 
than  a  quarter  of  that  number. 

"  At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, on  reaching  an  eminence  in  the 
road,  the  advanced-guard  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  Moscow.  As  all  the  battalions 
of  the  army  reached  that  part  of  the 
road,  they  halted,  and  the  sound  of 
'  Moscow  '  reverberated  through  their 
ranks.  It  was  a  moment  of  intoxication. 
After  a  short  halt,  they  continued  their 
onward  course  ;  and  as  the  old  city  of  the 
czars  of  Muscovy  became  brighter  and 
clearer,  the  joy  of  the  French  soldiers  in- 
creased. Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  cav- 
alry, galloped  forward,  and  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  enemy  for  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow.  The  whole  French  army 
soon  afterward  began  to  enter  the  gates 
of  that  city.  The  French  soldiers  dis- 
persed themselves  throuirh  the  town,  and 
gazed  at  its  novelties.  The  houses  were 
richly  furnished,  the  churches  were  pro- 
fuse in  ornament,  and  the  palaces  seemed 
stored  with  the  wealth  of  ages.  After- 
ward, some  of  them  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Kremlin.  From  that  spot, 
they  looked  down  upon  a  city  which  in 
extent  seemed  as  large  as  Paris,  Vienna, 


and  Berlin  too^ether.  Beneath  them  in 
survey,  were  fifteen  hundred  palaces,  with 
gardens  and  parks,  and  thousands  of 
houses  of  a  perfectly  new  architecture, 
tiled  or  roofed  with  polished  iron  of  var- 
ious devices.  From  the  midst  of  these 
abodes  arose  hundreds  of  churches  and 
innumerable  steeples.  Conceptions  the 
most  eccentric,  of  Byzantine,  Tartar,  and 
Armenian  architecture,  had  there  raised 
edifices,  with  twisted  columns  in  front  of 
them,  and  also  produced  a  variety  of  con- 
tour and  painting.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  of  colored  wood  ;  but  the  colors 
were  unmatched  and  incongruous.  Then 
the  silvered  and  gilded  cupolas  of  the 
principal  churches,  m  reflecting  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  gave  to  this  panorama  :nuoh 
that  was  dazzling  as  well  as  new  to 
French  eyes.  Commanding  and  over- 
looking all,  by  its  gilded  roof  of  immense 
hight,  and  by  its  towers  almost  laden 
with  steeples,  with  its  walls  carved  or 
sculptured  like  garlands,  the  Kremlin,  in 
its  imposing  grandeur,  appeared  like  the 
father  and  protector  of  the  old  Muscovite 
city." 

In  this  Kremlin,  the  citadel  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  abode  of  the  czars,  which  con- 
tained their  treasure,  the  sacred  images 
of  the  Greek  religion,  and  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  sovereigns  laid  out  in  fune- 
ral chapels,  adorned  with  gold  and  gems, 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters.  His 
soldiers,  who  had  long  been  strangers 
to  a  bed,  that  night  slept  on  soft  couches 
in  mansions  of  the  noble  .and  wealthy. 
They  were  dreaming  of  enriching'  them- 
selves by  the  spoil  of  those  luxuriant  bat 
forsaken  abodes,  when  the  torches  of  the 
incendiaries — the  felons  who  had  been 
liberated  from  prison,  and  left  behind  for 
this  dread  purpose — were  applied  to  the 
holy  city.  The  gales  of  the  equinox  act- 
ed like  a  bellows  on  the  rising  conflagra- 
tion. The  polished  steel  roofe  of  the 
buildings  soon  became  re<l  hot,  balloons 
of  fire  drifted  to  and  fro,  and  the  air  re- 
sounded with  the  falling  of  walls  and 
springing  of  mines.  Napoleon  clung  to 
the  spot  as  long  as  possible ;  but  at  lengtli 
the  increasing  fury  of  the  flames  rendered  ' 
it  quite  untenable,  and  he  removed — not 
without  great  peril  in  passing  through 
the  burning  streets — to  Petrowskoie,  a 
chateau  of  Peter  the  Great,  about  four 
miles  from  the  city.  For  tliree  days  and 
nights,  the  fire  raged,  consuming  the  en- 
tire   capital    except    the    Kremlin,    the 
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churches,  and  a  few  of  the  large  stone 
houses.  Napoleon  surveyed  the  scene 
from  his  chateau,  and  was  overheard  by 
Larrey  to  exclaim:  "This  event  is  the 
presage  of  a  long  train  of  disasters."  As 
soon  as  possible,  the  Emperor  returned 
to  the  place  where  Moscow  had  stood. 
"The  camps  which  he  traversed,"  says 
M.  dc  Segur,  "  in  order  to  amve  at  the 
Kremlin,  offered  a  singular  aspect.  They 
were  on  thick  and  cold  mud,  in  the  midst 
of  fields.  Here  the  soldiers  were  warm- 
ing themselves  by  igniting  furniture  of 
acacia,  windows  of  handsome  framework, 
and  doors  of  rich  gilding.  Around  these 
fires,  on  a  litter  of  damp  straw,  which, 
was  badly  sheltered  by  some  planks,  one 
saw  the  soldiers  and  their  officers,  soiled 
with  mud  and  blackened  with  smoke,  sit- 
ting in  arm-chairs,  or  sleeping  on  sofas  of 
silk.  At  their  feet  were  stretched  or 
heaped  up  shawls  of  cashmere,  the  most 
rare  furs  of  Siberia,  and  also  stuffs  of  gold 
of  Persia.  Between  the  camps  and  the 
town,  one  met  crowds  of  soldiers  drag- 
ging or  trailing  their  booty,  or  chasing 
before  them  as  beasts  of  burden,  moujiks 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  pillage  of 
their  capital,  for  the  fire  showed  near 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  unperceived 
till  then,  in  this  immense  city.  They 
went  to  shelter  themselves  with  the 
wreck  of  their  goods  near  our  fires. 
They  lived  pell-mell  with  our  soldiers, 
protected  by  some,  and  tolerated  or 
scarce  remarked  by  others.  There  were 
even  about  ten  thousand  soldiers  of  the 
enemy.  During  several  days,  they  wan- 
dered in  the  midst  of  us,  free,  and  some 
of  them  still  armed." 

Having  deferred  as  long  as  possible  the 
evacuation  of  Moscow,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  prestige  which  he  knew  must  re- 
sult from  any  retrograde  movement,  and 
despairing  of  any  conditions  of  peace  from 
Alexander,  Napoleon  commenced  his  re- 
treat. The  one  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand men  who  yet  remained  to  him  car- 
ried with  them  an  immense  plunder,  be- 
side that  famous  and  gigantic  cross 
snatched  from  the  tower  of  the  great 
Ivan,  which  the  Emperor  fondly  hoped  to 
see  erected  on  the  dome  of  the  Invalides 
at  Paris.  They  were  also  accompanied 
by  many  French  families  who  had  long 
resided  in  Russia,  but  were  now  appre- 
hensive of  being  left  behind.  The  dread- 
ful story  of  this  retreat  has  been  told 
again    and    again.    Before    the  French 


could  effect  their  passage  across  the  Berc- 
sina,  the  Russians  arrived  in  enormous 
force,  and  began  to  fire  upon  "  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Partoureaux,  the  soldiers 
of  which  division  immediately  wished  to 
cross  the  bridge  all  at  once.  The  con- 
veyances clashed  with  each  other.  Some 
of  the  unfortunate  men  were  crushed, 
while  others,  losing  all  spirit,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  stream ;  some  opened  a 
cruel  way  for  themselves  by  massacring 
all  who  obstructed  their  passage.  Shrieks 
of  women,  cries  of  despair,  roar  of  can- 
non, noise  of  explosions,  and  a  variety  of 
sounds,  were  all  heard  together.  A  cer- 
tain number,  in  the  abyss  of  despair,  sat 
on  the  banks  half-stupefied,  and,  after  gaz- 
ing as  if  they  scarce  saw,  died  of  prostra- 
tion. There  was  throughout  a  frightful 
mixture  of  imprecations,  of  clashings,  and 
of  strugglings ;  thence  arose  indescriba- 
ble disorder,  and  a  breaking  of  the  over- 
loaded bridge.  The  Russian  army  ap- 
proached, and  with  its  formidable  artille- 
ry tore  the  ranks  of  the  French  mob  of 
soldiers."  In  this  immense  disaster,  the 
surgeon -in -chief,  after  having  crossed 
over  wath  the  Imperial  Guard,  "  discov- 
ered that  requisites  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  his  countrymen  had  been  left 
on  the  opposite  bank.  With  equal  hu- 
manity and  heroism,  he  recrossed  the 
stream ;  and  hardly  had  he  done  so, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  wildly  ex- 
cited crowd.  He  was  almost  suffocated 
in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  here  that  one 
may  find  proof  of  that  unbounded  affec- 
tion with  which  Larrey  had  inspired  thg 
soldiers  with  whom  he  was  serving.  No 
sooner  was  he  recognized,  than  he  was 
carried  with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the 
arms  of  the  soldiers  across  the  river.  On 
all  parts  was  heard  the  cry  nearly  in 
these  words:  *Let  us  save  him  who 
saved  us!'" 

The  sufferings  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Grand  Army  became  now  extreme ;  nei- 
ther rank  nor  nationality  could  be  recog- 
nized in  their  diminished  columns.  Those 
rags  which  had  been  uniforms  were 
scorched  by  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  and 
their  feet  were  wrapped  up  in  bits  of 
cloth  instead  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
Even  their*  very  ages  were  confounded, 
for  the  beards  of  youth  and  age  "were 
equally  whitened  by  the  hoar-frost,  and 
all  went  stumbling  on  in  apparent  decrep- 
itude. So  fatal  was  the  cold,  that  of  the 
twelve  thousand  men  forming  the  twelfth 
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division  of  the  array,  all  had  perished  be- 
tween Wilna  and  Oclimiana  save  three 
hundred  and  fifty!  "At  Miedneski,  the 
cold  was  so  great  that  Larrey  found  it 
was  twenty-eight  degrees  on  the  ther- 
mometer of  Reaumur,  which  was  sus- 
pended to  his  coat-button.  It  seemed  a 
region  in  which  all  life  died,  death  lived, 
for,  as  the  army  of  skeletons  passed  on- 
ward, they  observed  numbers  of  dead 
birds,  which,  doubtless,  in  their  flight  to- 
ward the  center  of  Europe,  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  winter,  and  had  fallen 
at  once,  stiffened  by  the  cold,  on  the  very 
track  which  the  retreating  French  were 
now  pursuing.  The  silence  of  their 
march  was  broken  occasionally  by  the 
weak  voice  of  some  comrade  as  he  sank 
never  to  rise,  on  the  snow-clad  earth." 
Even  the  Russian^  themselves  fared  little 
better.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  of  Kutusoff  melted  down 
to  thirty-five  thousand ;  and  the  fifty 
thousand  of  Wittgenstein  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. Nay,  so  benumbed  and  stupefied 
were  these  natives  by  the  cold  of  their 
own  winter,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  French  prisoners  who 
marched  in  the  middle  of  their  columns. 
Many  of  these  were  so  audacious  as  to 
attack  isolated  parties  of  Russians,  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  their  arms 
and  uniforms,  after  which  they  would  join 
the  enemy's  ranks  without  being  detect- 
ed. 

Larrey's  iron  constitution  endured  all 
the  hardships  of  this  campaign  without 
much    detriment:    the    spirit   was   ever 


willing  with  him,  and  the  flesh  was  not 
weak.  His  moral  courage,  too,  was  fully 
equal  to  his  physical.  Long  ago  at  £s8- 
lingen,  when  the  officers  of  the  staff 
complained  to  Napoleon  of  their  horses 
having  been  shot  by  command  of  the  sur- 
geon-in-chief, he  had  been  summoned  to 
the  Emperor's  presence.  "  What  I"  siud 
the  latter,  "  have  you  ventured  on  your 
own  responsibility,  to  dispose  of  ray  offi- 
cers' horses  for  food  for  your  wounded  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  Larrey,  nor  did  he  add 
another  word  to  that  monosyllable.  For 
this  reply,  his  master.  Who  was  not  of  the 
silver-fork  school  of  sovereigns,  created 
him  a  baron  of  the  empire. 

As  no  man  ever  merited  honor  and  pro- 
motion more  than  Larrey,  so  none  was 
ever  less  grudged  the  possession  of  them. 
The  name  of  this  non-combatant  hero  is 
engraved  on  the  stone  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
ompJie  with  those  of  the  illustnous  sol- 
diers of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
His  statue  stands  in  the  Court  of  Honor 
in  the  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  at  Paris.  His  works,  forming  the 
connecting-link  between  the  surgery  of 
the  last  age  and  the  present,  are  also 
themselves  a  monument.  Finally,  there 
is  this  noble  record  of  him  in  the  will  of 
Napoleon  his  master,  who  had  an  eye  for 
an  honest  man,  although  he  could  scarce- 
ly himself  be  classed  in  the  category  of 
such:  "I  bequeath  to  the  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army,  Larrey,  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  JHe  is  the  most 
virtuous  man  I  have  ever  known.^* 


From    Chambers's    Journal. 


AUSTRIAN   RULE   IN   TUSCANY 


UNDER  THE   GRAND  DUKE  LEOPOLD  IL,  1849. 


Tn  the  little  town  of  Pistoia,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Florence,  there  lived, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  respectable  couj^le  in 
humble  life.  Agostino  Frosini  was  a 
servant  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and  his 
wife,  Annunziata  Sapoli,  a  washerwoman. 


They  had  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Attilio,  was  noted  for  his  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  A  favorite  with  all 
who  knew  him,  he  retained,  at  the  age 
of  j?ixteen,  a  purity,  and  almost  childlike 
simplicity  of  neart  and  mind,  which  was 
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the  more  striking  among  a  people  whose 
character  and  intellect  are  usually  devel- 
oped at  an  earlier  age  than  in  races  in- 
hahiting  northern  countries. 

In  1849,  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
constitutional  governments  throughout 
the  land,  of  forcing  their  separate  rulers 
to  obey  the  existing  laws,  which  they 
liad  arbitrarily  set  aside,  and  of  driving 
out  the  Austrian,  who  not  only  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  Lombardy,  by 
breaking  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
had  been  bestowed  by  the  arbiters  of 
Europe  in  1815,  but  had  likewise  sup- 
ported tyranny,  political  and  religious, 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  II., 
who  at  first  appeared  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people  by  granting  them 
a  constitution,  fled,  terrified  at  his  own 
work,  to  seek  aid  from  the  very  govern- 
ment which  was  most  hated  by  his  Tuscan 
subjects.  He  left  Florence  in  March, 
1849,  but  returned  in  June  of  that  same 
year,  under  the  escort  of  an  Austrian 
army.  The  German  soldiers  entered 
Florence  in  triumph,  wearing  boughs  of 
laurel  on  their  caps  ;  and  having  once 
established  themselves  in  the  country  as 
the  protectors  of  the  sovereign,  they 
were  allowed  full  license  to  insult  the 
Italians  they  had  conquered  by  arras.  If 
two  or  three  Florentines  were  seen  in 
the  street  conversing  together,  they  were 
ordered  to  separate ;  if  they  sang,  they 
were  silenced,  whilst  the  Austrian  soldiery 
paraded  the  streets  in  bands,  singing 
their  national  songs.  One  day,  an  un- 
fortunate peasant  happened  to  jostle  an 
Austrian  oflScer  in  Via  Porta  Rossa,  one 
of  the  most  frequented  streets  of  Florence. 
He  was  knocked  up  against  a  wall,  and 
forced  to  remain  there,  whilst  the  officer 
and  the  soldiers  following  him  successively 
spat  in  his  face. 

But  worse  instances  than  these  con- 
tnbuted  to  deepen  the  hatred  of  the 
Italian  against  the  Austrian,  and  against 
that  sovereign  who  had  returned  to  the 
country  and  office  he  had  abandoned  with 
unmaiily  cowardice,  through  Austrian 
means.  News  had  arrived  o^  the  victories 
gained  over  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
which  were  hailed  with  joy  in  Italy  ;  and 
a  rumor  having  got  abroad  that  the 
Austrian  regiment  in  Pistoia  was  Hun- 
garian, the  people  there  hoped  to  find 
in  the  soldiers  not  only  friends,  but  the 


enemies  of  their  enemies.  One  afternoon, 
Attilio  Frosini  was  passing  the  bishop's, 
palace,  where  the  Austrian  commander, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Francesco  de  Mayer, 
was  quartered.  The  guard,  who  were 
partly  Croats,  wore  the  Hungarian  uni- 
form, and  the  lad  saluted  them  as  he 
passed  with  the  words :  "  Long  live 
Kossuth !"  The  sentinel  replied, "  Viva !" 
and  Attilio,  encouraged  by  this,  repeated, 
"Viva  Kossuth  !"  Three  more  of  the 
soldiers  had  now  joined  the  sentinel,  and 
shouting  "  Viva,  bravo  !"  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  nearer.  No  sooner  was  he 
wnthin  reach,  than  they  surrounded  and 
seized  him,  carrying  him  into  the  guard- 
house, where  they  informed  him  he  was 
under  arrest.  Attilio  at  first  remonstrated 
against  his  seizure,  but  finding  his  words 
vain,  he  lost  all  self-command,  and  broke 
out  in  invectives  against  the  Austrian 
soldiers,  their  officers  and  generals,  de- 
claring he  would  tear  down  their  flag, 
which  was  hanging  in  the  guard-house. 
Upon  this,  the  soldiers  put  him  in  chains, 
giving  him  repeated  blows  with  their 
guns. 

Shortly  afterward,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
de  Mayer,  with  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, returned  to  the  palace,  from  which 
they  had  been  absent  when  the  boy  was 
arrested.  After  listening  to  the  corporal's 
report  of  the  affair,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  drawn  out, 
and  Attilio  Frosini  to  be  beaten  a  second 
time  by  blows  from  the  but-end  of  their 
guns.  His  cries  were  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  but,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  Austrian  officer  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  fortress,  to  which  he 
was  driven  with  blows  and  insults  by 
thirty  Croats,  and  kept  there  all  night. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  an  express  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief resident  at  Prato,  in- 
forming him  of  what  had  occurred  the 
previous  evening ;  but  an  officer  of  the 
garrison,  half  of  whom  were  Tuscan,  had 
likewise  sent  word  to  the  prefect  of 
Pistoia,  Cavaliere  Rossclmini  Gualandi, 
warning  him  that  Attilio's  case  would  be 
tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  was  one 
of  life  or  death.  The  prefect  accordingly 
started  early  for  Florence,  to  lay  the 
affair  before  the  minister  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  entreat  his  interference.  Be- 
fore leaving  Pistoia,  however,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  de  Mayer  : 
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"Most  Illustrious  Sir  :  I  have  been  inform- 
ed that  a  youth  of  this  city,  the  son  of  a  servant 
of  the  family  Marchetti,  was  arrested  yesterday 
evening,  accused  of  using  means  to  induce  some 
soldiers  of  the  troop  commanded  by  your  Ex- 
cellency to  desert,  and  that  he  is  at  tins  present 
moment  under  trial  by  a  council  of  war,  and, 
in  case  of  being  found  guilty,  that  he  will  be 
subjected  to  the  extreme  rigor  of  martial  law. 
I  consider  it  my  duty,  in  the  interest  of  the 
authority  I  represent,  formally  to  signify  to 
you,  that  without  prejudging  any  other  question 
which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the  cases 
amenable  to  martial  law,  it  is  not  possible  in 
any  way  to  apply  it  in  a  oasc  which  has  not 
been  formally  declared  punishable  according  to 
martial  law  and  by  the  forms  of  an  extraordinary 
tribunal ;  but  this  case  can  only  be  tried  in  the 
terms  and  in  the  established  forms  of  Tuscan 
laws. 

"  I  can  not  doubt  that,  while  I  am  engaged  in 
acquainting  the  superior  government  with  this 
urgent  case,  and  await  my  instructions  from 
thence,  that  whatever  may  be  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced, the  execution  will  be  suspended  until 
the  required  instructions  arrive.  I  have  the 
honcr,  etc. 

**  Cav.  Alessakdro  Rosselxini  Gualaxdi, 

"  Prefect" 

That  the  minister  could  not  or  would 
not  interfere,  may  be  inferred  from  what 
followed ;  but  the  story  may  now  be  lold 
in  the  words  of  the  priest,  Doctor  Vicenzo 
Marraccini,  of  Pistoia,  who  attended  the 
poor  lad  from  this  time  to  his  last  mo- 
ment : 

"Two  o'clock  was  striking  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  twenty-ninth  June,  1849, 
when  an  Austrian  soldier,  guided  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Valente  Chiappini, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  house,  situated 
in  the  Via  del  Corso,  near  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova.  Going  to  the  win- 
dow, I  saw  Chiappini,  who,  pointing  to 
the  Austrian  soldier,  said  :  *This  gentle- 
man wants  your  attendance  on  a  sick  man 
in  the  fortress.'  I  immediately  hastened 
down  to  the  street,  where  I  found  the 
Austrian  soldier  alone,  as  Chiappini  had 
departed. 

"  On  my  way  to  the  fortress,  I  asked 
the  soldier  who  the  sick  man  might  be, 
and  wliat  was  his  complaint ;  but  his 
only  reply  was,  that  Jie  did  not  know — he 
teas  (old  there  was  a  sick  7nan.  *Tell 
me,  at  least,'  I  added,  *if  this  sick  man 
is  one  of  your  comrades,  or  one  of  our 
??oldiers,  for  I  suppose  you  know  so  much.' 
But  he  only  repeated  what  he  had  said 
before :  *  I  was  told  there  was  a  sick  man, 
and  that  I  was  to  fetch  a  priest.'     We 


had  by  this  time  reached  the  external 
gate  of  the  fortress,  and  passing  through, 
he  led  me  to  the  interior,  bidding  me  turn 
to  the  leffc. 

"  Here  I  found  all  the  Austrians  drawn 
up  under  arms,  but  hardly  noticinjnc  them, 
I  turned  to  my  guide,  believing  him  still 
beside  mo,  to  desire  him  to  lead  me  at 
once  to  the  sick  man ;  but  he,  like  Chiap- 
pini, had  disappeared,  without  telling  me 
he  was  leaving  me. 

"  Whilst  I  was  lookinor  round  in  search 
of  him,  one  of  the  Austrian  soldiers 
present  advanced,  and  requested  me  to 
wait.  I  bowed  my  consent,  and  approach- 
ing a  Tuscan,  of  the  name  of  Antonio 
Sarto,  and  who,  with  several  other  Tuscan 
soldiers,  was  quartered  in  the  fortress, 
I  asked  him  what  all  these  Austrians 
were  about,  and  why  they  were  under 
arms. 

"  He  replied  with  much  agitation  : 
'  Reverend  sir,  they  are  about  to  commit 
a  very  brutal  act,  and,  it  appears,  you 
are  required  to  be  present.'  As  I  was 
totally  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  comprehend  the 
import  of  his  words,  and  I  again  inquired  : 
'  But  have  I  not  been  called  hero  to  attend 
a  sick  man  ?'  *  Exactly  so,'  he  replied. 
'  I  tell  you  it  is  a  very  brutal  act ;  and  the 
supposed  sick  man  is,  I  believe,  there  in 
the  midst  of  them.' 

"That  instant,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  drum ;  and  the  Austrian  soldiers  filing 
off  in  two  lines,  I  perceived  a  young  lad 
walking  between  them,  chained  hand  and 
foot,  and  followed  by  twelve  Austrians, 
who  were  conducting  him  toward  the 
inner  gate  of  the  fortress.  As  soon  as 
they  had  passed,  an  officer,  either  a  major 
or  captain,  advanced  toward  me,  and, 
without  further  preface,  said  :  '  I  consign 
him  to  you.' 

"  At  the  sight  of  that  miserable-looking 
boy,  and  the  sound  of  these  brief  but 
alarming  words,  I  felt  my  blood  freeze  in 
my  veins,  and  a  secret  presentiment  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  death  rise  up  in  my 
mind.  I  could  have  thrown  myself  at 
tlie  feet  of  the  Austrian  officer,  but  I  only 
said:  'I  will  not  fail  in  performing  the 
duties  of  my  sacred  office;  but  for  the  love 
of  Jesus,  I  entreat  you  to  spare  the  life  of 
that  boy.'  '  Who  knows  !'  he  replied  ; 
'the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
Colonel,  who  is  at  Prato.  All  depends 
on  him.' 

"So  saying,  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 
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and  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  when,  making  me  a  sign  to  enter 
tlie  guard-house,  he  left  me. 

*'  In  the  center  of  the  room,  a  corporal 
sat  astride  on  a  chair,  leaning  the  elbow 
of  his  right  arm  on  the  back,  and  his  head 
on  his  band.  Three  soldiers  mounted 
guard,  two  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
one  near  the  window.  All  this  armed 
force  was  placed  there  to  watch  that 
poor  boy,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast. 
The  prisoner  had  thrown  himself  on  his 
face  upon  a  bench,  sobbing  violently. 
As  I  have  said  before,  I  was  ignorant  of 
what  occurred  ;  I  did  not  even  know  who 
he  was,  and  I  was  therefore  uncertain  how 
I  should  approach  him,  so  as  to  alarm  him 
as  little  as  possible. 

"  I  blew  my  nose,  and  starting  at  the 
noii^e,  he  turned  round  trembling,  and 
looked  me ;  but  he  no  sooner  perceived 
who  I  was,  than  he  threw  himself  weep- 
ing upon  my  neck.  At  this  eloquent 
appeal,  I  could  do  no  less  than  embrace 
him  in  return,  and  clasping  him  in  my 
arms,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  we 
both  sank  down  upon  the  bench.  The 
poor  lad  was  bathed  in  perspiration  and 
tears,  whilst  his  face  was  hot  with  fever ; 
but  after  a  few  moments  he  disengaged 
himself  from  my  embrace,  and,  half-sus- 
picious, half-terrified,  he  asked  me :  '  But 
are  you  the  priest  Marraccini  ?' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied,  stroking  his  cheeks, 
^  I  am  the  priest  Marraccini ;  you  need  not 
be  afraid,  my  son.' 

"  *  Bravo !  you  have  done  a  good  act  in 
coming  to  me.' 

" '  I  came  solely  on  your  account ; 
therefore,  tell  me  all  you  want.  But  first, 
your  name ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
you  before.' 

'^His  lips  relaxed  into  an  ingenuous 
smile,  as  he  answered  :  ^  My  name  is 
Attilio.  I  am  the  son  of  Agostino  Frosini. 
You  know  him  ;  he  is  a  servant  in  the 
house  of  the  Marchetti  family.  My  mother 
is  the  washerwoman.  Do  you  not  know 
her  —  down  there,  on  the  way  to  the 
theater  ?  I  was  at  school  at  Master 
Tozzelli's.  '  But  yesterday,'  and  he  low- 
ered his  voice,  '  I  was  seized  down  there 
by  the  bishop's  palace,  and  they  brought 
me  here.'  And  he  burst  into  a  fresh  flood 
of  tears. 

"Hardly  knowing  what  to  say,  I  ex- 
horted him  to  have  courage,  and  trust  in 
Jesus,  assuring  him  there  must  be  some 


I  mistake  ;  and  I  then  asked  him  if  he  was 
I  in  want  of  any  thing. 

"  '  I  am  so  thirsty,'  he  said. 

"  I  beckoned  to  the  corporal,  who  had 
never  moved  from  his  position  ;  he  went 
out,  soon  returning  with  a  flask  of  water. 
Attilio  carried  it  so  hastily  to  his/nouth, 
that  I  was  only  aware  of  the  neck  of  the 
flask  being  broken,  when  I  perceived  the 
blood  from  his  lips  mingling  with  the 
water.  I  asked  for  a  cup,  but  was  re- 
fused ;  and  poor  Attilio,  whilst  quenching 
his  burning  thirst,  had  frequently  to  pause 
to  take  breath,  swallowing  drop  by  drop, 
till  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see  him. 

"  Soon  afterward,  he  said  he  was  very 
hungry;  adding,  *  I  have  not  tasted  any 
thing  since  yesterday  evening.'  1  told 
the  corporal,  who  went  out,  and  returned 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  which  was  more 
black  than  white.  *For  the  sake  of 
charity,'  I  asked,  *  allow  him  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  soup  or  a  little  broth.'  The  cor- 
poral again  left  the  room,  and  returned 
with  the  answer  that  it  was  not  allowed. 
I  myself  then  went  to  the  captain,  who 
all  this  while  was  standing  outside  the 
fortress  with  the  other  officers,  and  asked 
him  the  favor,  telling  him  I  would  go 
and  fetch  the  broth;  but  my  entreaties 
were  vain,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return 
disappointed,  and  with  nothing  but  that 
miserable  loaf.  If  drinking  had  been 
difficult,  eating  was  still  more  so.  The 
bread  was  so  hard  that  1  asked  for  a  knife 
to  cut  it,  but  this  was  likewise  denied,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  use  both  hands  to  break, 
it  against  the  bench. 

"  While  Attilio  was  swallowing  a  few 
crumbs,  I  endeavored  to  console  him ;  his 
answers,  which  proved  the  innocent  and  in- 
genuous nature  of  this  boy,  who  had  hardly 
passed  sixteen  years  of  age,  touched  me 
so  deeply  that  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my 
tears,  and  in  order  to  conceal  them  from 
him,  I  looked  round  the  room  until  my 
eyes  accidentally  fell  on  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  hung  against  the  wall. 
Attilio,  who  watched  my  every  move- 
ment, instantly  perceived  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  something,  and  asked  me  what  it 
was. 

"*I  am  looking  at  that  imago,'  I  an- 
swered ;  and  thinking  it  might  bo  of  use 
in  keeping  his  thoughts  on  sacred  subjects, 
I  climbed  on  the  bench,  took  it  down, 
and  bade  him  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  who 
it  represented.     He  gazed  at  it  for  a 
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moment,  and  then  exclaimed  :  *  Do  I 
know  it  ?  It  is  iho  holy  mother  of 
Jesus.'  Then  covcrinfl:  it  with  kisses  and 
tears,  he  laid  it  on  his  knees.  After  a  few 
moments,  he  spoke  ai^ain  :  '  I  too  am 
under  the  protection  oi  the  Virgin.  Do 
you  ask  if  1  remember  her  image  ?  It  was 
only  uncovered  a  few  days  ago,  when  I 
made  my  general  confession.'* 

"'Well  done,  Attilio,  1  answered;  *you 
give  me  comfort.  You  have  already  told 
mo  you  wish  to  do  right,  but  as  you  also 
tell  me  you  have  made  your  general  con- 
fession, perhaps  you  would  like  now  to 
confess  again.  If  you  would  like  to  do 
so,  tell  me  where  your  confessor  lives,  and 
I  will  at  once  go  and  fetch  him.' 

" '  My  confessor  is  Bartolini,  the  sacris- 
tan of  the  Church  della  Madonna  ;  bnt  I 
do  not  wish  him  to  come  here  now,  be- 
cause—  in  this  state'  —  and  ho  raised 
his  hand  to  show  me  his  chain  —  *I  am 
ashamed !  I  would  rather  confess  to  you. 
I  should  like  to  have  my  crucifix,  which  is 
at  home,  but  it  is  a  long  way  oiF.' 

"  '  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear  you  con- 
fess,' I  said,  '  and  to  fetch  your  crucifix  ; 
but  your  house  is  so  far  oflT,  that  I  should 
have  to  leave  you  too  long  alone.  Let 
me  rather  go  to  mine,  and  fetch  my  own.' 
Attilio  acquiesced,  and  assuring  him  I 
should  soon  return,  I  left  him. 

"As  I  left  the  fortress,  I  found  the 
Austrian  captain,  and  begged  he  would 
inform  me  how  I  was  to  regulate  my  be- 
havior toward  the  prisoner. 

"  '  I  can  not  tell  you,'  he  replied  ;  *  we 
are  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  sentence 
from  Prato.' 

" '  For  charity's  sake,  tell  me,'  I  con- 
tinued, '  is  there  any  danger  of  a  capital 
sentence,  that  I  may  prepare  him  for  the 
great  change  ?  for,  should  you  not  believe 
the  affair  so  serious,  I  would  not  unneces- 
sarllv  alarm  him.' 

" '  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  chances 
are  such  that  we  sent  for  you.  All,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  general.  Act  as  you 
think  best.' 

"  My  sad  suspicion  that  the  cup  would 
be  bitter,  and  tliat  Attilio  would  have  to 
drain  it  to  the  dregs,  was  thus  confirmed, 
and  in  a  painful  state  of  agitation  I  hasten, 
ed  home  in  search  of  my  crucifix,  and  re_ 

•A  coremony  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  been  performed  by  the  people  on  the 
ninth  and  tenth  June,  1849,  on  an  occasion  when 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  supposed  by  them  to  be 
peculiarly  holy,  had  been  uncovered. 


tumed  to  the  fortress.  Five  was  striking 
as  I  reentered  the  guard-room.  I  found 
Attilio  where  I  had  left  him,  seated  on 
the  bench,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
laid  upon  his  knees.  The  corporal  and 
the  three  Tuscan  privates  who  had  mount- 
ed guard  before  had  been  removed,  and 
exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  Ana- 
trians.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *Come  here;  it  seems  an  age 
since  you  went.  The  soldiers  who  were 
here  before '  (and  he  lowered  his  voice) 
'  whispered  to  these,  and  went  away.  I 
have  had  such  a  fright !  When  they  let  me 
out,  I  will  go  to  your  house.  Have  you 
brought  me  the  crucifix  ?'  Ho  tooK  it 
from  my  hand,  and  after  examining  it, 
said  with  a  smile  —  *It  is  just  like  ray 
own;'  and  then  kissing  it,  and  unbuttoning 
his  waistcoat,  laid  it  on  his  breast,  crossed 
his  arms,  and  remained  silent. 

"  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
raised  his  face,  and  glancing  round  the 
room,  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  without 
speaking,  upon  which  I  said  :  ^  I  did  not 
wish  to  distract  your  thoughts,  and  have 
therefore  kept  silence,  as  I  concluded  you 
were  meditating  upon  the  confession  you 
intend  making  to  me.' 

"  *  True,'  he  replied  ; '  and  you  will  do 
me  a  kindness  by  allowing  mo  now  to 
confess.' 

"I  rose,  and  requested  the  corporal 
and  his  three  soldiers  to  leave  us  alone 
for  a  short  time,  but  received  no  answer. 
I  then  asked  them  to  retire  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  as  they  had  heard  the 
prisoner  express  his  wish  to  confess ;  but 
none  of  them  moved.  Attilio,  who  had 
borne  with  meekness  the  brutality  with 
which  they  had  denied  him  every  bodily 
comfort,  could  not  resist  a  moment  of 
despair  at  this  denial  of  that  consolation 
ho  needed  for  his  soul,  and  let  his  head 
drop  between  his  knees.  But  raising  his 
face  again,  he  took  my  hand,  and  led  me 
between  the  bench  and  the  wall  into  a 
comer  of  the  room. 

"  Gentle  and  resigned  to  ill-usage,  he  was 
about  to  kneel,  when  I  raised  him  Up,  and, 
placing  him  beside  me  on  the  bench,  drew 
my  arm  round  his  waist,  and  laid  his  head 
on  my  shoulder,  so  as  to  enable  mo  to 
hear  him  without  the  danjjer  of  bcinjr 
overheard  by  these  four  inexorable  sol- 
diers ;  and,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
the  poor  boy  began  his  confession. 

"  Six  had  struck  when  he  finished,  saying 
to  mo :  'I  do  not  remember  any  thing 
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more ;  but,  before  giving  me  absolution,  let 
me  think  awhile,  lest  I  should  have  forgot- 
ten something,  for  I  seem  hardly  to  know 
where  my  head  stands.'  Saying  this,  he 
pressed  his  forehead  and  temples  with  his 
hands.  As  he  uttered  these  words,  I  felt 
a  cold  sweat  break  out  over  all  my  limbs, 
and  an  agonizing  sensation,  in  the  thought 
that  I  could  neither  say  nor  do  any  thing 
to  relieve  him.  I  could  only  add :  '  My 
poor  son,  how  thou  dost  suffer !'  And 
whilst  his  head  sank  on  my  shoulder  to 
find  case  from  pain,  he  gradually  fell  into 
a  quiet  slumber. 

"The  bell  striking  seven,  woke  him  from 
this  angelic  sleep.  Attilio  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  raising  himself,  recognized  the 
place  he  was  in,  and  recollected  his  mis- 
erable condition ;  he  then  gave  way  to  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"  When  he  became  calm,  I  left  him  for  a 
little  while,  assuring  him  I  would  soon  re- 
turn. Again  presenting  myself  to  the  cap- 
tain, I  asked  him  if  the  sentence  had  ar- 
rived. His  answer  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore, and  therefore  with  my  sad  presenti- 
ment stronger  than  ever,  I  returned  to 
Attilio. 

"  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  instability  of  hu- 
man anaii's,  how  short  and  fleeting  is  this 
miserable  life,  and  how  happy  and  bless- 
ed eternity.  I  exhorted  him,  if  it  ever 
should  be  required  of  him,  to  resign  his 
life,  to  die  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  to 
pardon  his  enemies. 

"  *  Then,'  he  exclaimed,  '  they  intend  to 
murder  me  ;  they  will  put  me  to  death ! 
O  my  father  I  O  my  mother  and  broth- 
ers !' 

"  '  Attilio,  they  may  not  still  condemn 
you  to  die ;  but  if  Jesus  wills  it,  to  lead 
you  to  heaven — you  have  promised  to  do 
your  duty — you  will  bear  even  this  with 
resignation,  will  you  not  ?' 

"  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  sobbing. 

"  As  it  struck  eight,  we  recited  togeth- 
er the  Angelus  Dominus  ;  he  requested 
to  confess  again,  and  I  again  gave  him  ab- 
solution. Afler  this,  I  asked  him  to  allow 
me  to  go  home,  to  which  he  quietly  con- 
sented, but  begged  me  soon  to  return. 

"  I  hastened  to  the  captain,  and  for  the 
third  time  asked  if  he  had  nothing  posi- 
tive to  tell  me,  informing  him  that  I  was 
on  my  way  home,  but  would  soon  retura, 
and  remain  all  night,  if  necessary.  He 
told  me  I  might  go,  that  the  sentence 
might  not  arrive  for  some  little  time,  and 


that  if  I  was  wanted,  he  would  let  me 
know. 

"  At  a  little  after  nine,  Antonio  Sarti, 
sergeant  of  the  Tuscan  division  of  veter- 
ans, arrived  at  my  house  to  summon  me 
to  the  prisoner.  He  led  me  at  once  into 
the  interior  of  the  fortress.  The  Austrian 
captain  and  the  officers  were  no  longer 
standing  at  the  gate.  I  found  poor  At- 
tilio in  an  open  space  below,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  He 
looked  like  an  angel,  by  the  silvery  light 
of  the  moon.  His  chain  had  been  remov- 
ed. Ten  or  twelve  Austrian  soldiers, 
ready  armed,  formed  a  half-circle  round 
him ;  the  rest,  as  in  the  daytime,  were 
drawn  up  along  the  sides  of  the  square. 

"  As  soon  as  I  approached  hhn,  Attilio 
asked :  '  Is  it  the  priest  Marraccini  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  it  is  L' 

"  *  Oh  !  come  and  stand  beside  me  ;  do 
not  leave  me  again.  Look  where  they 
have  brought  mo  !' 

"  '  Courage,'  I  answered,  '  my  dear  son 
— courage !'  and  in  order  better  to  sup- 
port him,  I  took  his  hand,  and  passing  my 
arm  round  his  waist,  pressed  him  to  my 
side. 

"At  beat  of  drum,  the  soldiers  filed  ofiT 
in  two  lines,  and  we  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance between  them — the  twelve  soldiers 
who  had  formed  a  half-circle  before  us 
now  falling  in  behind.  When  we  reached 
the  center  of  the  square,  we  were  ordered 
to  halt.  The  line  of  soldiers  drawn  up  on 
the  left  then  opened,  and  we  discovered 
all  the  officers,  with  their  captain,  standing 
round  a  little  table.  One  of  them  ad- 
vancing a  few  steps  toward  us,  said  :  '  At- 
tilio Frosini,  your  sentence  has  arrived. 
I  will  first  read  it  in  German,  and  then 
translate  it  to  you  in  Italian.' 

"  He  retired  to  the  table,  took  up  a  pa  • 
per,  and  holding  a  lantern  in  one  hand, 
read  its  contents  aloud — ^first  in  German, 
and  then  in  Italian.  It  was  as  follows: 
'Attilio  Frosini,  you  have  been  found 
guilty  of  having  attempted  to  induce  two 
of  our  men  to  desert,  and  you  are  con- 
demned to  die  by  hanging ' 

"  '  God's  will  be  done,'  interrupted  At- 
tilio. 

*' '  But,'  continued  the  officer !  '  this  be- 
ing impossible  to  execute,  your  sentence 
is  commuted,  and  you  are  to  be  shot.  Do 
you  understand  ?' 

" '  May  the  will  of  God  be  done,'  re- 
peated Attilio. 
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"  HU  straw  hat,  wliich  they  hatl  order- 
fid  him  to  take  off,  now  full  fioin  his  hand. 
I  stooped  to  pick  it  ap,  and,  as  if  lio  feared 
to  lose  mc  again,  he  laid  liold  of  the  collar 
of  my  coat.  As  I  rose,  I  put  his  hat  on 
hin  head  for  him,  took  his  hand,  and  assur- 
ed liiin  I  would  remain  with  hiia  to  the 
last. 

'•We  again  heard  the  sound  of  the- 
drum — those  preceding  us  moved  forward 
in  a  march,  and  we  two,  always  between 
two  lines  of  soldiers,  and  with  twelve  more 
following  us,  proceeded,  as  ordered,  to- 
ward the  lillle  gate  which  opened  on  the 
platform  leading  to  the  onler  walls  of  the 
fortress. 

"  The  drums  again  beat.  The  two  lines 
of  sohliers  stood  still,  the  officers  with  the 
captain  advanced,  ordering  Attilio  and 
myself  to  follow.  We  were  immediately 
aurrouudcd  by  the  escort  of  ten  or  twelve 
(soldiers.  As  we  passed  beneath  the  gate, 
I  remembered  the  crucifix,  and  I  took  it 
from  Attilio's  breast,  where  ho  had  re- 
placed it  after  he  had  confessed.  As  I 
gave  it  into  hia  hand,  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  escort  asked  mc  what  I  was  about, 
'"You  need  not  ho  afiaid,'  I  said, 
'  Look  at  it ;  It  is  the  image  of  the  Sav- 
iour, whose  eyes  can  pierce  even  this  dark- 
ness.' 

"  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  platform, 
Attilio  was  ordered  to  advance  a  few 
steps,  and  turn  his  face  toward  the  little 
gate  which  wo  entered.  The  soldiers  of 
the  escort  were  drawn  up  there,  witii  the 
captain  and  officers  beside  them, 

"  One  of  them  now  approached  Attilio, 
and  offered  to  take  off  hia  waistcoat ;  but 
Attilio  would  not  allow  the  soldier  to 
touch  him,  and  tuniing  to  mo,  gently  ask- 
ed me  to  help  him.  He  w.as  next  ordered 
to  take  off  his  hat  and  oravat,  I  took  them 
off,  and  threw  ihcm,  with  the  waistcoat, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Austrians,  They  told 
him  to  kneel  down,  and  approached  to 
bind  his  eyes,  lint  here  I  interfered,  and 
turning  to  the  captain,  said:  '  I  desire  to 
be  loft  a  moment  alone  with  this  unhappy 
boy,  for  the  duties  of  my  sacred  office,' 
I  did  not  wish  to  detain  tbem  above  a 
minute,  for  I  should  only  have  prolonged 
his  agony.  The  captain  accordingly  or- 
dered the  soldiers  to  fall  back,  s.iying  that 
the  sentence  should  not  be  executed  until 
I  had  moved  from  beside  the  prisoner. 

"  T  knelt  down,  and  with  a  few  words  j 
which  Jesus  alone  could  have  placed  upon 


my  lips  in  that  moment  of  anguish,  I  ex- 
horted him  to  be  resigned.  And  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  sure  hope  of  imme- 
diately  being  with  Jesus  in  Paradise;  I 
urged  him  to  forgive  his  murderers;  and 
Attilio  pronounced  their  forgiveness  aloud. 
We  repeated  together  the  words,  Jesus, 
Josepli,  and  Mary,  and  then  embraoed. 
He  pressed  my  hand  whilst  uttering  these 
holy  words:  'God  reward  thee — I  recom- 
mend my  soul  to  God,'  They  were  hia 
last. 

"  I  rose,  and  then,  O  God  I  what  a  mo- 
ment !  I  stepped  on  one  side,  and  with 
one  hand  pointing  to  heaven,  I  raised  the 
other  in  the  act  of  blessing,  saying:  'In 
the  name  of  Divine  Ommpotcnoe,  and 
Justice,  I  absolve  thee  of  thy  sins,'  The 
Austrians'  reply  to  these  words  was  on 
explosion  like  thunder.  Wo  both  full  to 
the  ground — Attiho  dead,  and  I  in  a  faint, 
from  whence  a  false  report  arose  that  I 
had  been  wounded. 

"  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself 
outside  thefortress,  and  I  heard  ten  o'clock 
sti'iking.  The  Austrian  captain  and  the  offi- 
cers insisted  on  accompanying  mo  home. 
When  I  readied  ray  door,  my  crucifix 
was  restored  to  me.  The  silver  setting 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  were 
blackened  where  the  powder  had  struck 
it.  I  preserve  it  as  a  precious  relio, 
with  tbe  last  words  of  Attilio:  'God  re- 
ward thee  —  T  recommend  my  soul  to 
God.' " 

With  these  words,  the  account  of  the 
priest  Marraccini  ends.  The  followiog 
day,  he  visited  the  mother  of  the  poor 
boy,  and  found  her  in  a  state  bordering 
on  distraction.  Slie,  however,  survirea 
her  son  six  years;  but  his  father  went 
raving  mad,  and  died  in  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum of  Florence,  in  1857. 

The  formal  notification  of  Attilio  Fro- 
sini's  crime,  and  its  punishment,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  words,  by  Lienten- 
ant-Colonel  Francesco  de  Mayer : 

"Attilio  Frosini,  nstive  of  PistoiA,  Kged  aor- 
entaen  years,  having  been  convicted  bj  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  by  his  own  confession,  of  having 
been  guiltr  of  the  crime  of  illegal  attempt  at  en- 
listment, [he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  just  seventeen  quattrini*  in  his  pocket,]  has 
been  condemned  to  be  shot  bj  the  aentence  of 
a  court-martial.  The  execution  took  place  that 
same  day  at  nine  p.m.     Tbe  crime  of  illegal 

*  A  qnattrino  is  about  half  a  farthing. 
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attempt  at  enlistment  was  committed  upon  the 
Austrian  troops,  who  were  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  executing  the  sentence. 
**  Francesco  de  Mayeb, 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
"  PiSTOiA,  1st  July,  1849." 

Notification  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Pis- 
tola: 

^'Attilio    Frosini,  a  Pistoian,  convicted  of, 
and  having  confessed  himself -guilty  of,  the  at- 
tempt to  induce  two  Austrian  soldiers  to  desert, 
and  to  fight  for  the  so-called  cause  of  Rome,  be- 
sides uttering  repeated  insults  during  his  ex- 
amination against  the  imperial  and  royal  troops ; 
against  their  commander-in-chief.  Field-marshal 
Radetzky ;  and  i^inst  the  colors  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  thus  ex- 
hibiting a  depravity  which  deprived  him  of  all 
claims  to  consideration,  has  been,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  condemned  for  the 
crime  of  illegal  attempt  to  enlistment,  to  be 
hung.     All  are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  such  a 
crime,  as  few  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy and  hatred  of  the  legitimate  government 
cherished  by  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Pistoia — a  spirit  of  anarchy  and  a 
hatred  which  has  recently  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  notary  Vincenzo  Piccioli,*  [who  nev- 
er was  assassinated.]    As  a  salutary  means  to  in- 
timidate the  wicked,  and  as  a  warning  to  all,  be 
it  publicly  known  that  the  said  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  past  month 
at  Pistoia,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  hang- 
man, the  prisoner  was  shot — Imperial  and  Roy- 
al Colonel  in  command  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles.  Weiler. 

**PaATJ,  2d  July,  1849.*' 

To  the  honor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rs- 
toia,  be  it  told  that  neither  menaces  nor 
bribes  could  induce  one  of  them  to  pla- 
card this  iniquitons  sentence  on  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  finally  the  Austrian  com- 
mander had  to  resort  to  an  agent  of  the 
lowest  description, 

•  Vincenzo  Piccioli  was  a  spy,  who  had  received, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  office  of  Protocolli 
Notarlali  for  Tuscany.  He  continued  his  office  of  spy 
until  the  police  were  disbanded,  and  bis  house  was 
the  nocturnal  haunt  and  focus  of  men  of  bis  class 
and  occupation.  During  thea  bsence  of  the  Grand 
Ihike,  the  liberal  party  m  power  let  him  alone ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Grand  Duke  returned,  he  hastened  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  Austrian  general,  with  a 
list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pistoia  accused  of  republi- 
can opinions.  He  went  about  publicly  with  the  Aus- 
trian officers,  and  even  openly  pointed  out  to  them 
such  of  bis  countrymen,  who  might  be  put  on  the 
list  of  suspected  persons.  One  night,  returning 
home,  he  was  sliehtly  wounded  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Far  from  naving  been  killed,  he  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  quit  the  country,  and  eight  years 
afterward,  repassed  the  Alps,  and  returned  home. 
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The  body  of  Attilio  Frosini  was  so  care- 
lessly buried,  that  a  few  days  later,  one 
of  the  elbows  was  seen  protruding  from 
the  earth.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Angio- 
lo  Cottino,  employed  within  the  fortress, 
had  some  lime  thrown  on  the  spot,  to  pre- 
vent the  body  being  devoured  by  dogs, 
which  was  the  more  probable,  as  almost 
every  Austrian  had  his  dog  with  him. 
Cottino  twice  attempted  to  set  up  a  wood- 
en cross  to  mark  the  spot,  but  it  was  each 
time  removed  by  the  Austrians.  He  fin- 
ally painted  a  r^d  cross  on  the  adjoining 
wall. 

On  the  twelfth  Jnne,  1860,  when  Leo- 
pold 11.  had  been  again  obliged  to  leave 
Florence,  after  his  attempt  to  fire  upon 
the  city,  and  when  liberty  was  restored, 
with  the  hope  of  a  new  era,  tinder  a  new 
sovereign,  and  with  a  united  Italy,  Baron 
Bettino  Ricasoli,  then  governor-general  of 
Tuscany,  gave  permission  for  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  the  youth  Attilio  Frosini,  who  had 
been  shot  bv  the  sentence  of  an  Austrian 
court-martial,  to  be  disinterred,  that  they 
might  receive  Christian  burial.  -  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  presence  of  the  priest  Marrac- 
cini,  and  of  eleven  of  the  magistrates  and 
principal  persons  of  Pistoia,  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-eighth  June,  1860,  search 
was  made  in  the  ground  near  the  spot  in- 
dicated by  the  red  cross  painted  on  the 
wall ;  and  the  bones  having  been  fotind, 
they  were  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  and 
placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.     Conveyed  to 
the  chapel  of  the  fortress,  the  remains 
were  next  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
commander,  until  the  funeral  rites  were 
prepared.     On  the  second  July,  the  cof- 
fin, covered  by  a  rich  pall,  and  surmount- 
ed by  the  crucifix  he  had  held  to  his  lips 
at  his  death,  and  which  was  now  covered 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  was  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  Confraternity  of  Mercy, 
and  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,   to  the  church  of  Santa   Maria 
Nuova,  in  Pistoia.    A  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  over  the  grave  by  the  priest 
Marraccini,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Prato, 
from  whence  the  sentence  of  Attilio  Fro- 
sini's  death  had  been  sent,  now  sent  their 
token  of  sympathy,  in  a  crown  of  flowers, 
to  be  laid  on  the  grave,  and  a  letter  in 
the  following  words,  addressed  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  at  Pistoia : 

"Prato,  2d  July,  1860. 
"  Inhabitants  of  Pistoia  :  On  this  day,  when 
you  gather  to  the  sepulcher  the  sacred  mortal 
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remains  of  Atiilio  Frosini,  who,  eleven  years 
ago,  fell  an  innocent  victim,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  and  hopes,  to  German  vengeance,  we,  the 
undesigned,  offer  you,  in  the  name  of  the  entire 
city  of  Prato,  a  crown  of  flowers,  heg^ing  you 
to  place  it  on  the  sepulcher  of  this  Italian  mar- 
ijr.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  city  of  Prato,  up- 
on the  sad  universary  of  the  cruel  death  of  At- 
tilio  Frosini,  annually  to  renew  this  humhle  of- 
fering, which,  whilst  it  attests  our  remembrance 
of  this  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  your  fellow-citizen, 
will  likewise  be  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
many  and  unheard-of  cruelties  committed  against 
this  sacred  land  of  Italy  by  the  iniquitous  and 
expiring  House  of  Hapsburg,'*  etc. 

Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Attilio  Fro- 
sini :  ^^  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  gentle 
and  innocent  youth  could  not  escape  the 
ferocity  of  the  Austrian.  Attilio  Frosini, 
contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  to  the 
horror  of  this  city,  was  shot  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth June,  1849.  God,  who  vindicates 
the  oppressed,  laid  low  the  atrocious  for- 
eigner at  Solferino. — ^The  people  of  Pis- 
toia,  to  perpetuate  the  shame  of  his  mur- 
derers, removed  the  ashes  of  the  martyr, 


on  the  second  day  of  July,  1860,  from  an- 
consecrated  earth,  to  this  sacred  apot. 
We  confide  this  victim  of  the  insulting 
destroyers  of  our  indepiendence,  to  the 
pious  and  patriotic  love  which  has, 
through  blood  and  suffering,  reconqQoi> 
ed  the  national  flag.'' 

Over  the  doors  of  the  church  are  in- 
scribed these  words:  "To  the  ashes  of 
Attilio  Frosini,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who, 
though  without  arms,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws,  was,  by  an  Austrian  council  of  war, 
with  inhuman  ferocity,  thirsting  for  Ital- 
ian blood,  sentenced  to  death.  The  bal- 
lets  of  the  barbarians  pierced  his  yoang 
breast  on  the  twenty-ninth  June,  1840. 
Pistoia  was  then  panic-struck  at  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime,  but  now,  having  recon- 
(]^uered  her  liberty,  she  raises  this  memo- 
rial of  the  wicked  assassination ;  and  ai 
some  reparation  to  the  insult  offered  to 
her  laws,  she  here  bestows  on  him  this 
solemn  and  saci^ed  sepulture. 


"|2d  July,  I860.*' 


From    the    St.    Jamei*i    Magaiine. 


DAY       OF      ARCTIC      ADVENTURE. 


•  BY  DAVID  WALKER,   M.D.,   F.L.S.,   M.R.I.A.,  F.RG.a,   ETC. 


(Late  Burgeon  ind  KatorallBt  on  board  tiie  Fox,  in  the  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.) 


The  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  May, 
1858,  was  bright  and  lovely ;  the  sun  was 
reflected  from  floe,  iceberg,  and  snow- 
capped mountains,  as  we  entered  Disco 
Bay.  The  surface  of  the  water  was  as 
smooth  as  a  pond — not  a  breath  of  wind — 
our  sails  hung  loosely  in  their  brails,  and 
wo  found  it  necessary  to  get  up  steam. 
Slowly  we  passed  along  the  coast,  thread- 
ing our  way  among  hundreds  of  icebergs, 
whose  varied  proportions  and  fantastic 
shapes  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  coast 
scenery:  many  of  these  ice  -  moimtains 
were  aground  ;  others  were  borne  quietly 


by  the  curi-ent  to  be  drifted  through 
Davis'  Strait  to  the  southward.  One, 
very  majestic  in  its  appearance,  slowly 
passed  our  ship;  it  was  three  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high,  square-topped,  solid, 
and  massive,  its  huge  sides  cavemed  and 
eroded  by  the  ceaselessly  active  element 
in  which  it  glided,  and  which,  like  the 
Promethean  vulture,  constantly  gnawed 
at  its  vitals.  We  steamed  close  to  an- 
other,  which,  as  we  approached,  seemed 
to  shake  with  some  internal  convulsion ; 
the  immense  mass  rocked  and  groaned, 
then  reared  itself  up,  breaking  into  vast 
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fragments  as  it  toppled  over :  very  fortu- 
nately the  noise  it  made  warned  ns  to 
give  it  a  wider  berth,  else  we  might  have 
received  damap^e  from  some  of  the  numer- 
ous pieces.  This  disruption  was  caused 
by  the  mass  having  become,  as  the  sailora 
say,  "  top-heavy,"  the  water  having  eaten 
away  and  dissolved  the  base ;  and  the 
upper  portion  gravitating  downward,  the 
mere  wave  of  the  ship  was  suDicient  to 
excite  the  latent  elements  of  destruction ; 
the  report  of  this  disruption  was  louder 
than  that  of  a  small  park  of  artillery  simul- 
taneously discharged. 

The  coast  along  which  we  passed  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  main 
body  of  Disco  Island  is  composed  of  ter- 
raced trap  of  tertiary  volcanic  origin,  its 
average  hight  being  about  three  thou- 
sand feet;  the  summit  is  covered  with 
the  jokler,  or  the  temporary  fast  ice-mass 
of  the  country,  which  breaks  off  at  inter- 
vals of  about  twelve  yeai-s.  The  sun  was 
shining  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
facing  the  sea,  which,  with  their  dark 
brown  masses  and  indentations  of  the 
deepest  black,  and  the  summit  covered 
with  a  cap  of  glistening  snow,  might 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  an  immense 
bride-cake.  The  upper  fifteen  hundred 
feet  or  so  of  these  mountains  seemed  al- 
most perpendicular,  their  surface  broken 
only  by  the  ravines,  which  were  occasion- 
ally seen,  or  by  the  conical  stream  of  de- 
tritus which  filled  the  small  hollows. 
Here  and  there  a  thin  white  zigzag  line 
showed  where  the  sun's  rays  had  thawed 
a  miniature  cascade,  which  leaped  and 
bounded  down  the  immense  wall,  furrow- 
ing the  rock  and  aiding  the  elements  in 
their  disintegrating  action.  The  lowest 
portion  of  the  coast — that  nearest  the  sea 
— was  composed  of  sandstone,  red  «ind 
yellow,  with  an  occasional  spit  of  sand 
running  a  long  way  into  the  bay,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  grounded  ice  and  stranded 
icebergs. 

All  morning  we  steered  our  course 
among  the  bergs,  small  pieces  of  floating 
ice  often  coming  foul  of  the  ship.  As  we 
rounded  Flakker  Point,  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  covered  with  myriads  of  eider- 
ducks,  which,  as  we  neared  them,  rose  in 
thick  clouds  to  settle  down  a  little  further 
on,  again  to  be  disturbed  as  we  approach- 
ed. Entering  the  Waigatt,  we  crept 
along  the  shore,  our  purpose  being  to  an- 
chor off  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
coal-beds  crop  out  to  the  surface,  about 


midway  up  the  strait.  The  dark  lines  of 
coal  contrasted  well  with  the  thicker 
bands  of  sandstone,  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  identify  the  spot ;  and  all  our 
spare  boats  and  men  were  at  once  sent  off 
with  pickaxes  and  shovels  to  bring  on 
board  this,  to  us,  precious  material. 

The  Waigatt  Strait  is  about  eight  miles 
wide,  and  separates  Disco  Island  from  the 
continent  of  Greenland  —  the  island  ap- 
pearing as  if  it  had  been  broken  off  and 
towed  a  few  miles  away  from  the  mainland. 
The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  to  a  hight 
of  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet, 
and  are  either  composed  of  basalt  or 
granitic  rocks.  This  strait  is  one  of  the 
''^AnocUok  "  of  the  Eskimos,  and  is  truly, 
as  its  name  signifies, "  a  wind-loved  spot," 
for  the  high  land  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  strait  converts  it  into  a  funnel, 
through  which  the  wind  sweeps  with 
dangerous  velocity. 

We  had  visited  the  place  the  previous 
year,  when  I  had  been  foiled  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
mountains :  this  time,  howeyer,  I  was  de- 
termined to  succeed,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  equip  myself  for  my  journey. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  just  ho- 
vering aoout  freezing-point  as,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  I  started  from  the  ship. 
Thick  strongly-nailed  boots  on  my  feet, 
an  alpenstock  in  my  hand,  a  geological 
case,  and  a  barometer  slung  across  my 
shoulder  —  these  were  my  accoutre- 
ments. The  men  were  hard  at  work 
picking  out  the  coal  as  I  landed  on  the 
icefoot,  or  narrow  belt  of  ice,  which, 
adhering  to  the  land  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  other  ice  which  covers  the  strait 
in  the  winter,  formed  a  natural  landing- 
stage,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide. 
Close  to  the  shore  were  the  seams  of  coal, 
which  could  easily  be  worked  for  a  short 
distance  in,  as  the  layers  were  almost  hor- 
izontal. To  scale  these  beds  was  my  first 
object,  and  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
I  reached  a  gradually  ascending  plateau, 
covered  with  the  debris  of  the  mountain 
just  above  me;  here  and  there  a  huge  piece 
of  rock  showing  the  origin  of  the  smaller 
ones,  among  which  I  obtained  many  good 
specimens  of  chalcedony  and  cornelian, 
with  numerous  pieces  of  chabazite  and 
other  zeolites  which  filled  the  amygdaloid 
cavities  in  the  trap.  Scattered  among 
these  rocks  were  a  few — but  very  few — 
patches  of  grass,  where  an  occasional  sax- 
ifrage or  poppy  was  struggling  into  exist- 
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cnce.  Scrambling  over  these  rock  pieces, 
I  reached  one  immense  fragment,  some 
one  thousand  tons  in  weight,  which,  like 
an  avalanche,  had  been  torn  from  the  pa- 
rent mountain  Diass.  In  one  of  the  hol- 
lows of  this  plateau — of  which  there  were 
many  covered  with  snow,  that  had  not 
yet  disappeared — I  saw  some  ptarmigan 
feeding,  which,  in  their  snow-white  win- 
ter dress,  could,  with  difficulty,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  surface  over  which  they 
ran.  Two  or  three  hares  were  quietly 
nibbling  at  the  grass,  eyed  from  a  distance 
by  a  hungry  fox,  who  was  evidently  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  to  have  one  of  them  for 
his  supper.  The  ascent  over  these  rubbly 
stoiics  was  by  no  means  easy,  and  many 
times  I  halted  before  reaching  a  spur  about 
sixteen  hundred  feet  high,  where  I  rested 
for  a  while,  and  where  the  first  of  a  series 
of  panoramic  views  burst  ujK)n  me.  Be- 
neath me  was  the  strait,  with  its  navy 
of  icebergs  slowly  surging  along — some, 
the  leviathans  of  the  deep,  moving  in 
calm  stateliness,  while  others,  like  tiny  gun- 
boats, seemed  dispatched  on  some  special 
service  as  they  passed  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
The  ship  lay  idly  swinging  to  the  tide, 
and  the  hum  of  the  men  at  work  below 
could  plainly  be  heard.  Around  mo  lay 
the  disjecta  inembra  of  many  a  conflict, 
in  which  time  and  the  elements  had  been 
engaged  with  one  of  our  emblems  of  eter- 
nity— the  everlasting  hills.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  strait  was  varied  moun- 
tain and  valley  scenery,  which  would  have 
ravished  an  artist,  and  above  me  rose 
heavenward  twenty-live  himdred  feet  of 
perpendicular  rock  capped  with  snow. 

Cro5?sing  this  arm,  I  lost  sight  of  the 
ship  ;  and  now  commenced  the  real  peril 
of  the  ascent,  which  began,  somewhat 
anomalously,  by  a  descent  into  a  ravine 
about  three  hundred  feet  deep  and  very 
narrow,  the  sides  clothed  with  broken 
rock  and  small  stones,  into  and  among 
which  the  foot  slipped.  Quick  but  dan- 
gerous was  the  descent,  which  I  happily 
accomplished  without  accident ;  but  to 
gL't  up  the  other  side  presented  an  unfore- 
seen difficulty,  and  my  progress  resembled 
that  of  the  unfortunate  who  slipped  three 
feet  back  for  every  one  taken  forward, 
and  I  was  unable  to  walk  backward. 
However,  by  taking  a  zigzag  course,  I 
succeeded,  afler  an  hour's  hard  work,  in 
reaching  tlie  top  of  the  ridge.  Following 
tiiis  upward,  I  found  myself  stopped  at  a 
hight  of  two  thousand  feet,  by  the  per- 
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pendicular  face  of  the  mountain,  which 
was  formed  here  of  columns  six  to  eicht 
feet  high,  while  others,  lyin^  horizootally, 
were  much  longer — reminding  me  of  the 
somewhat  similar  formation  seen  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Without  attempting 
to  climb  this  precipitous  face  I  tumea 
westward  and  encountered  a  steep  slope 
of  snow,  which  apparently  led  up  to  witn- 
in  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  jokler-bedeck- 
ed  summit.  Congratulating  myself  upon 
this  easy  pathway,  cheerfully  and  care- 
lessly I  stepped  on  the  bank,  and  suddenly 
found  myself  rolUng  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  down  its  deceitful  face.  Lxposcd  to 
all  the  wind  and  frost  of  the  winter,  this 
snow  had  been  caked  hard  and  smooth ; 
and,  instead  of  having  improved  my  pros- 
pect, I  seemed  in  a  worse  plight  than  be- 
fore. Fortunately  my  geological  hammer 
had  a  broad  cutting  edge  at  one  end, 
which  in  an  extremity  could  be  used  as  a 
hatchet ;  so  cutting,  or  rather  gouging  out 
steps,  I  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  al- 
penstock, in  re.aching  the  upper  end  of 
this  treacherous  slope :  the  last  fifly  feet 
were  the  worst,  as  the  ice  was  almost  as 
hard  as  rock  and  the  incline  very  steep ; 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  however,  I  man- 
aged to  reach  the  face  of  the  clif^  having 
ascended  in  nil  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred feet.  One  glance  upward  seemed 
quite  enough — the  ascent  appeared  utterly 
impracticable,  but  I  was  determined  not. 
to  be  daunted  by  any  obstacle;  for  >vere  not 
my  feet  resting  on  rock  which  I  well  knew 
no  Eskimo  or  Dane  had  ever  reached,  and 
was  I  not  a  Briton  ?  So,  bracing  myself 
well  up  and  gathering  all  my  courage  to- 
gether, like  a  pilgrim,  "  I  addressed  ray- 
self  to  the  ascent."  Climbing  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  I  succeeded  in  progressing 
about  fifty  feet,  very  much  as  a  sweep 
climbs  a  chimney.  Here  I  would  fiiin 
have  got  rid  of  my  barometer  and 
geological  case,  which  were  sadly  in  my 
way;  but,  without  the  first,  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  hight  of  the 
mountain  should  I  reach  its  summit,  and  I 
was  very  reluctant  to  abandon  my  speci- 
mens. On  emerging  from  this  chasm,  the 
rock  I  had  next  to  climb  w*as  very  steep, 
and  worn  smooth  and  polished  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  small  summer  stream  that  trick- 
led on  it,  presenting  no  holding  -  place 
at  all.  The  lower  part  seemed  a  trifle 
rougher  than  the  rest,  and  over  this 
I  essayed  to  ascend,  the  way  becom- 
ing steeper  and  smoother  as  I  crawled 
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along,  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  rest  by  i 
the  whole  surface  of  my  body.  Slowly  I 
wriggled  myself  upward  by  the  palms  of 
my  hands  and  my  breast,  pushing  ray  al- 
penstock before  me ;  once  it  rolled  back, 
striking  me  on  the  face  and  hands,  almost 
causing  me  to  loose  my  hold,  which 
would  have  been  sudden  destruction. 
Now  and  then  I  grasped  madly  at  small 
pieces  of  jutting  rock,  which  at  another 
time  I  should  never  have  dreamed  could 
give  any  support;  but  the  convulsive 
clinging  made  up,  I  suppose,  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  holding-places.  At  last  it 
seemed  that  I  could  get  no  further,  and 
I  hung  suspended  from  the  rock.  Oh ! 
how  slowly  the  time  seemed  to  drag,  and 
yet  a  whole  existence  was  crowded  into 
those  moments  of  suspense,  each  of  which 
I  fully  expected  would  have  been  my  last. 
But  the  love  of  life  was  strong ;  and, 
after  a  few  more  electric  despairing  ef- 
foits,  I  found  myself  clinging  to  a  steep 
ledge  which  bounded  this  water  channel 
— but  to  this  day  I  could  not  describe 
how  I  got  there.  I  turned  over,  and  saw 
the  alpenstock  on  the  face  of  the  rock — 
and  there  it  remained.  The  remaining 
part  of  my  way  was  still  dangerous,  loose 
pieces  of  rock  often  breaking  under  my 
feet  apd  thundering  down  the  mountain 
side  in  a  painfully  suggestive  manner,  and 
I  had  to  test  every  stone  and  ledge  be- 
fore trusting  it  with  the  weight  of  hand 
or  foot.  At  last  I  reached  the  jokler 
which  crowned  the  summit ;  this  I  could 
not  ascend,  as  no  hammer  could  gouge 
out  steps  in  its  adamantine  hardness  :  so 
on  a  shelf  of  rock  at  its  base  I  rested  and 
thanked  God  for  life. 

I  remained  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  summit  to  wait  till  the  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer  had  ceased,  when  I 
found  that  the  mercury  had  fallen  some 
five  inches ;  the  mountain  therefore,  was 
thirty-nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
It  was  now  a  quarter  to  one  in  the 
morning  as  I  looked  across  the  strait 
to  the  northward,  yet  high  above  the 
mountains  shone  the  sun.  Midnight  of 
the  clock  was  no  midnight  to  him !  The 
mountain-tops  from  the  other  side  of 
the  strait  reflected  his  rays  from  their 
snowy  summits,  while  below  me  the 
bergs  seemed  balancing  themselves  in  the 
glassy  water.  Within  sight,  and  almost 
seeming  to  touch  me,  was  a  miniature 
glacier,  some  five  or  six  miles  long  and 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  which, 


like  an  overflowing  molten  mass,  had 
oozed  out  of  the  valley  above,  and  was 
now  imperceptibly  working  its  way  to 
the  sea.  Just  at  my  feet  grew  a  last 
year's  specimen  of  Cerastitcm  Alpinum — 
the  mouse-ear  chickweed.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  neighboring  glacier !  This 
one  vestige  of  life  in  the  middle  of  the 
surrounding  desolation  carried  back  my 
thoughts  on  memory's  rapid  wing  to  the 
far-distant  shores  I  had  quitted  so  long 
before;  thoughts  of  home  and  loved 
ones,  and  perhaps  even  more  solemn 
thoughts  still,  were  not  out  of  place, 
there,  in  the  presence  of  such  symbols  of 
Time  and  Eternity. 

But  my  watch,  which  pointed  to  two 
in  the  morning,  warned  me  not -to  delay- 
longer  descending  the  mountain,  which  I 
confess  I  did  not  begin  without  appre- 
hension, remembering  the  dangers  of  the 
ascent.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  how- 
ever ;  so  I  set  forward  with  what  courage 
I  might. 

Skirting  the  base  of  the  jokler  to  the 
westward,  I  reached  the  edge  of  a  steep 
bank  of  broken  stones,  the  detritus  of  the 
rock,  which  had  accumulated  and  formed 
a  considerable  slope  occupying  the  bed 
of  a  narrow  valley  between  two  promin- 
ent spurs  of  the  mountain.  My  progress 
over  this  was  neither  safe  nor  agreeable. 
At  every  step  the  stones  rolled  away 
from  under  my  feet,  and  I  was  more  than 
once  precipitated  with  violence  against 
sharp  blocks.  At  times  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  whole  side  of  the  moun- 
tain was  not  instinct  with  life,  so  continu- 
ous was  the  movement  among  the  debris. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  this 
part  of  my  journey — the  cutting  of  my 
boots,  the  tearing  of  my  hands,  and  the 
dilapidation  of  my  apparel  generally. 
With  great  delight  I  found  myself  on  a 
declivity  apparently  covered  with  soft 
snow.  This  tempted  me  to  try  the 
Russe  Montague,  but  unfortunately  I 
had  lost  my  alpenstock.  By  the  aid  of 
my  geological  hammer,  however,  I  man- 
aged to  contrive  a  tolerable  rudder ;  so, 
seating  myself  on  the  snow,  feet  well  kept 
together  and  the  hammer  under  my  arm, 
down  I  went  very  pleasantly  for  a  while  ; 
but  the  surface  suddenly  changing  from 
soft  snow  to  hard  frozen  ice,  the  velocity 
of  my  progress  became  almost  terrific. 
Happily  this  frozen  surface  only  extended 
some  two  hundred  feet,  after  which  th^re 
was  again   soft  snow;  but  the  impetus 
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tha8  given  was  safficient  to  carry  me 
much  more  quickly  than  I  approved  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  throw  me 
most  abruptly  into  a  water  course  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Rather 
startling  was  the  transition  from  the 
warmth  caused  by  my  quick  descent  to  a 
very  cold  bath,  and  rather  ruefully  I 
picked  myself  out  of  it,  and  endeavored 
to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  ship. 
Keeping  along  the  edge  of  a  moraine,  the 
remnant  of  some  former  glacier,  I  at 
length  reached  a  gorge  that  had  been  the 
bed  of  a  wide  and  once  iiipid  river,  which 
had  made  for  itself  a  passage  in  the  rock 
some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
about  two  to  three  hundred  wide.  As  the 
river  had  diminished  to  a  tiny  stream,  the 
fine  sections  of  the  coal  strata  were  beau- 
fully  visible.    The  layers  of  coal  were  but 


some  eight  to  twenty  inches  thick,  alter- 
nating with  thick  beds  of  sandstone.  Ko 
fossil  impressions  were  to  be  found  in 
these  bands ;  but,  subsequently,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  specimeDS  of 
fir  and  beech  fossil  leaves  from  Atanaker- 
dlukon  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait, 
where  lignite  in  all  stages,  from  charred 
wood  to  fully  fossilized  coal,  was  to  be 
found — in  one  place  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
discovered  by  Inglefield,  in  an  almost 
erect  position.  Amber  has  also  been 
found  in  small  quantities.  Thencefor- 
ward my  course  was  plain ;  I  followed 
the  bed  of  the  toiTent,  which  led  me  to 
the  coast,  and  at  about  a  quarter-past 
four  found  myself  on  board  the  snip, 
where  my  companions  had  almost  given 
up  for  lost. 


From    Bentley^s    Miscellany. 
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FROM  THE  DANISH   OF  B.   S.   INGEMANN. 


BY    MRS.    BUSQBY. 


Upon  the  deck  fair  Gunhild  stands 
And  gazes  on  the  billows  blue, 

She  sees  reflected  there  beneath, 
The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  too. 

She  sees  the  moon  and  the  lovely  stars 
On  the  dear  calm  sea — the  while 

Her  steady  bark  glides  gently  on 
To  Britain*8  distant  isle. 

*Twas  long  since  her  betrothed  love 
Had  sought,  alas !  that  foreign  strand, 

And  bitterly  had  Gunhild  wept, 
When  he  left  his  native  land. 

He  promised  tidings  oft  to  send. 
He  promised  soon  to  come  again ; 

But  never  tidings  reached  her  ear — 
She  looked  for  him  in  vain  I 

Fair  Gunhild  could  no  longer  bear 
Such  anxious,  sad  suspense — 

One  gloomy  night  from  her  parents  home 
She  hath  fled,  and  hied  her  thence. 


Mounting  yon  vessel's  lofty  side. 

To  seek  her  love  she  swore — 
"Whether  he  lay  in  ocean's  depths. 

Or  slept  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Three  days  had  she  been  tossed  upon 

Wild  ocean's  heaving  wave, 
When  the  sea  became,  at  the  midnight  hour, 

As  still  as  the  solemn  grave. 

On  the  high  deck  the  maiden  stood, 

Gazing  upon  the  deep  so  blue ; 
She  saw  reflected  there,  beneath. 

The  moon  and  the  bright  stars  tea 

The  crew  were  wrapt  in  hushed  repose. 

The  very  helmsman  slept, 
While  the  maiden,  clad  in  robes  of  white,     j 

Her  midnight  vigil  kept 

*Twas  strange !  at  that  still  hour,  behold  ! 

A  vessel  from  the  deep  ascends ; 
It  flutters  like  a  shadow  there. 

Then  near  its  course  it  bends. 
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No  gail  was  spread  to  catch  the  breeze ; 

Its  masts  lay  shattered  on  the  deck ; 
And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  course, 

But  drifted  like  a  wreck. 

Hushed,  hushed  was  all  on  board  that  bark, 
But  flitting  by — ^now  here,  now  there — 

Seemed  dim,  uncertain,  shadowy  forms, 
Through  the  misty  moonlight  air. 

And  now  the  floating  wreck  draws  near, 
Yet  in  the  ship  'tis  tranquil  all ; 

That  maiden  stands  on  the  deck  alone. 
To  gaze  on  the  stars  so  small. 

"  Fair  Gunhild !''  faintly  sighs  a  voice, 
^  Thou  seek*st  thine  own  betrothed  love, 
But  his  home  is  not  on  the  stranger's  land, 
No,  nor  on  earth  above. 

"  'Tis  deep  beneath  the  dark,  cold  sea — 
Oh !  there  'tis  sad  to  bide — 
Yet  he  all  lonely  there  must  dwell. 
Far  from  his  destined  bride !" 

"  Right  well,  right  well  thy  voice  I  know, 
Thou  wanderer  from  the  deep,  wide  sea ; 
No  longer  lonesome  shalt  thou  dwell, 
Far,  far  away  from  me." 

"  No,  Gunhild,  no  I  thou  art  so  young — 
So  fair — thou  must  not  come ! 
And  I  will  ^ieve  no  more  if  thou 
Art  glad  m  thy  dear  home. 

"  The  faith  that  thou  to  me  didst  swear 
To  thee  again  I  freely  give ; 
I'm  rocking  on  the  billow's  lap — 
Seek  happier  ties  and  live  !'* 

'*  The  faith  I  vowed  I  still  will  hold, 
I  swear  it  here  anew ; 


Oh !  say  if  in  thy  cold  abode 
There  is  not  room  for  two?" 

"  Room  in  the  sea  might  many  find, 
But  all  below  is  cheerless  gloom ; 
When  the  sun's  rays  are  beaming  bright. 
We  sleep  as  in  the  tomb. 

**  Tis  only  at  the  midnight  hour. 
When  the  pale  moon  shines  out. 
That  we  from  ocean's  depths  may  rise. 
To  drift  on  the  wreck  about" 


u 


Let  the  sun  brightly  beam  above, 
So  I  within  thine  arms  repose ! 

Oh !  I  shall  slumber  softly  there. 
Forgetting  earthly  woes ! 


"  Then  hasten,  hasten,  reach  thy  hand. 
And  take  thy  bride  with  thee  I 
With  thee,  oh !  gkdly  wiU  she  dwell, 
Deep ,  deep  beneath  the  sea  I 

"  And  we  will  Oft  at  midnight's  hour 
Upon  the  lonely  wreck  arise. 
And  gaze  upon  the  pale,  soft  moon, 
And  the  stars  in  yonder  skies." 

Then  reached  the  dead  his  icy  hand ; 
"  Fair  Gunhild,  fear  not  thou  I 
The  dawn  of  rosy  room  is  near, 
We  may  not  linger  now  !" 

Upon  the  wreck  the  maiden  springs — 

It  drifts  away  again ; 
The  crew  of  her  bark,  awaking,  see 

The  Death- Ship  on  the  main! 

The  startled  men  crowd  on  the  deck. 
With  horror  on  each  brow ; 

They  pray  to  God  in  heaven  above. 
And  the  wreck  has  vanished  now ! 
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WHY  IRVING  WAS  NEVER  MARRIED. 


The  following  sketch  of  a  remarkable 
man  is  so  full  of  touchiog  and  romantic 
interest,  that  few  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  narrative.  Washington  Irving  has  a 
fame  so  valued  in  American  hearts,  that 
every  thing  connected  with  his  life  is 
worthy  of  remembrance.  We  find  the 
following  from  the  Boston  Post  of  April 
third,  by  its  New- York  correspondent : 


"  Much  mystery  has  attached  to  the  ce 
libacy  of  Washington  Irving.  While 
upon  every  other  point  of  peculiarity  or 
the  great  writer's  character  and  career^ 
his  familiar  friends  have  taken  pains  to  in- 
form the  wide  circle  of  his  admirers,  an 
aggravating  reticence  has  always  met  the 
questionings  of  those  who  were  curious  as 
to  why  matrimony  made  no  part  of  his- 
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experience.  There  were  occasioDal  and 
very  vague  references  made  to  a  "  lang 
syne"  love — so  dimly  distant  in  the  past 
as  to  have  the  air  of  tradition — and  the 
manner  of  mentioning  which  made  Irving 
appear  the  model  of  constancy,  if  not  the 
hero  of  a  romance.  But  the  circumstance 
of  his  bachelorhood  remained  a  simple, 
unexplained  fact ;  the  theme  of  many  won- 
derings,  the  warp  and  woof  of  much  ima- 
gining— nay  more,  the  substructure  of  a 
thousand  sweet  sympathies  outgushing 
from  other  hearts  whose  loves  had  not  been 
lost  but  gone  before.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  se- 
cret of  the  sort — all  things  considered — 
was  ever  before  so  carefully  and  completely 
kept.  For  once  the  impertinent  were  held 
at  bay,  the  prying  were  baulked,  and  the 
sympathetic,  oven,  discouraged.  The  set 
time  for  its  disclosure  had  not  come,  and, 
surely,  when  his  intimates  and  relatives 
were  debarred  from  the  remotest  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  in  the  hallowed  home 
circle  of  the  literary  bachelor,  it  was  but 
proper  that  the  truth  should  burst  forth 
u]X)n  the  world,  if  at  all,  in  Irving's  own 
selected  time  and  in  his  own  pathetic  lan- 
guage. 

"It  was  while  engaged  in  writing  his 
History  of  New-  Yorkj  that  Irving,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  was  called  to 
mourn  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of 
Matilda  Hoffman,  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
call  his  wife.  This  young  lady  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Josis^  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, and  the  sister  of  those  two  talented 
men,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  poet, 
and  Ogden  Hoffman,  the  eloquent  jurist. 
In  her  father's  office  Washington  Irving 
had  essayed  to  study  law,  and  with  every 
prospect,  if  industrious  and  studious,  of  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Hoffman  as  well  as  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Matilda.  These 
high  hopes  were  disappointed  by  the  de- 
cease of  the  young  lady  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  April,  1809,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age. 

"  There  is  a  pathos  about  Irving's  re- 
cital of  the  circumstances  of  her  death, 
and  of  his  own  feelings,  that  is  truly  pain- 
ful and  tear-impelling.  He  says  :  *  She 
was  taken  ill  with  a  cold.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  it  at  first ;  but  she  grew  rapidly 
worse  and  fell  into  a  consumption.     I  can 

not  tell  you  what  I  suffered I 

saw  her  fade  rapidly  away — ^beautiful,  and 
more  beautiful  and  more  angelical  to  the 
very  l-»Pt.  I  was  often  by  her  bedside, 
and  in  her  wandering  state  of  mind  she 


would  talk  to  me  with  a  sweet,  nftturali 
and  affecting  eloquence  that  was  over- 

gowerine.  I  saw  more  of  the  beanty  of 
er  mind  in  that  delirons  state  than  I  bad 
ever  known  before.  Her  malady  was 
rapid  in  its  career,  and  hurried  her  off  in 
two  months.  Her  dying  strugsles  were 
painful  and  protracted.  For  three  days 
and  nights  I  did  not  leave  the  house,  and 
scarcely  slept.  I  was  by  her  when  she 
died ;  all  the  family  were  assembled  round 
her,  some  praying,  others  weeping,  for 
she  was  adored  by  them  all.    I  was  the 

last  one  she  looked  upon I 

can  not  tell  you  what  a  horrid  state  of 
mind  I  was  in  for  a  long  time.  I  seemed 
to  care  for  nothing;  the  world  was  n 
blank  to  me.  I  abandoned  all  thouchta 
of  the  law.  I  went  into  the  country,  Dut 
could  not  bear  solitude,  yet  could  not  en- 
joy society.  There  was  a  dismal  horror 
continually  in  my  mind  that  made  me  fear 
to  be  alone.  I  had  often  to  gel  up  in  the 
night  and  seek  the  bedroom  ot  my  brother, 
as  if  the  having  a  human  being  bv  me 
would  relieve  me  from  the  frightful  gloom 
of  my  own  thoughts.  Months  elapsed 
before  my  mind  would  resume  any  tone  ; 
but  the  despondency  I  had  suffered  for  a 
long  time  in  the  course  of  this  attach- 
ment, and  the  anguish  that  attended  its 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  give  a  turn  to  my 
whole  character,  and  throw  some  clduds 
into  my  disposition,  which  have  ever  since 

hung  about  it I  seemed  to 

drifl  about  without  aim  or  object,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  breeze ;  my  heart  wanted 
anchorage.  I  was  naturally  susceptible, 
and  tried  to  form  other  attachments,  but 
my  heart  would  not  hold  on  ;  it  would 
continually  recur  to  what  it  had  lost ;  and 
whenever  there  was  a  pause  in  the  hurry 
of  novelty  and  excitement,  I  would  sink 
into  dismal  dejection.  For  years  I  could 
not  talk  on  the  subject  of  this  hopeless 
regret;  I  could  not  even  mention  her 
name  ;  but  her  image  was  continually 
before  me,  and  I  dreamt  of  her  inces- 
santly.' 

"  Such  was  the  language  in  which  Irving 
poured  forth  his  sorrows  and  sad  memo- 
ries, in  a  letter  written  many  years  ago  to 
a  lady  who  wondered  at  his  celibacy,  and 
expressed  the  wish  to  know  why  he  had 
never  married.  Can  words  more  graph- 
ically describe  the  shipwreck  of  hope,  or 
more  tenderly  depict  the  chivalrio  devo- 
tion of  a  faithful  lover  ?  How  sw^eeily, 
too,  does  Irving  portray  with  his  artist- 
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pen  the  lineamenU  of  bis  loved  one.  He 
gays,  in  the  same  letter:  'The  more  I 
saw  of  her,  the  more  I  had  reason  to  ad- 
mire her.  Her  mind  seemed  to  unfold 
itself  leaf  by  leaf,  and  every  time  to  dis- 
cover new  sweetness^  Nobody  knew  her 
so  well  as  I,  for  she  was  generally  timid 
and  silent ;  bat  I  in  a  manner  studied  her 
excellence.  Never  did  I  meet  with  more 
intuitive  rectitude  of  mind,  more  native 
delicacy,  more  exquisite  propriety  in 
word,  thought,  and  action,  than  in  this 
young  creature.  I  am  not  exaggerating ; 
what  I  say  was  acknowledged  by  all  who 
knew  her.  Her  brilliant  little  sister  used 
to  say  that  people  began  by  admiiing  her, 
but  ended  by  loving  Matilda.  For  my 
part  I  idolized  her.  I  felt  .it  times  re- 
buked by  her  superior  delicacy  and  puri- 
ty, and  as  if  I  was  a  coarse,  unworthy 
being  in  comparison.' 

"  Ii-ving  seldom  or  never  alluded  to  this 
sad  event,  nor  was  the  name  of  Matilda 
ever  spoken  in  his  presence.  Thirty 
years  after  her  death  Irving  was  visiting 


Mr.  Hoffman,  and  a  grand-daughter  in 
drawing  out  some  sheets  of  music  to  be 

Eerformed  upon  the  piano,  accidentally 
rought  with  them  a  piece  of  embroidery, 
which  dropped  upon  the  floor.  *  Wash- 
ington,' said  Mr.  Hoffman, '  this  is  a  piece 
of  poor  Matilda's  workmanship.'  His 
biographer  describes  the  effect  as  electric. 
'  He  had  been  conversing  in  the  spright- 
liest  mood  before,'  say«  Pierre  M.  Irving, 
'  and  he  sunk  at  once  into  utter  Mlence, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  got  up  and  left  the 
house.'  Do  any  of  the  pages  that  record 
the  Moves  of  the  poets'  glisten  with  a 
purer,  brighter  halo  than  is  thrown  around 
the  name  and  character  and  memory  of 
Matilda  Hoffman  by  the  life-long  constan- 
cy and  the  graceful  tributes  of  one  whose 
name,  destined  to  a  deathless  renown, 
may  not  henceforth  be  dissevered  from 
that  of  the  early  lost  and  dearly  loved, 
whose  death  made  Washington  Irving 
what  he  was  and  what  the  world  ad- 
mires? Nor'wester." 
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Mexico  stretches  from  sea  to  sea  on 
the  North-American  continent,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican republics.  It  has  been  shorn  of  much 
territory  by  the  annexation  of  its  northern 
and  the  secession  of  its  southern  districts, 
yet  it  still  retains  an  area  nine  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Its  government  is  a  federal  republic,  divid- 
ed into  twenty  states  (YuMtaa  being  no 
longer  in  the  Union,)  a  federal  district, 
and  three  territories. 

The  country  is  almost  unique  in  its  con- 
formation. It  is  one  vast  mountain,  the 
Cordillera,  rising  out  suddenly  from  the 
sea,  the  top  of  which  forms  the  table-land 
that  comprises  most  of  its  area,  and  slopes 
to  the  north  with  a  gradual  decline.  Out 
of  the  table-land  spring  other  mountain 
fhains.  As  you  enter  from  the  south, 
the  range  of  the  Cordillera  branches  off 
east  and  west,  running  on  each  side  at  no 
great  distance  from  the   coast.    In  the 


space  between  the  mountain  and  the 
shore  there  is  all  the  burning  heat  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics — it  is 
the  Tierra  Caliente,  the  first  of  the  three 
climates  of  Mexico.  The  verdure  is  of 
surpassing  beauty  —  a  sea  of  burning 
green.  Tall  forests  of  cocoas  and  feathery 
palms  rise  over  almost  impenetrable  thick 
ets  of  aloe,  banana,  and  leafy  cane; 
groves  of  oranges  and  lemons  mingle 
their  fruits  with  granaditas  and  pine-ap- 
ples in  rich  profusion;  a  thousand  para- 
sites wave  from  the  lofly  branches,  and 
fling  their  garlands  to  the  earth  ;  a  mul- 
titude of  gorgeous  orchids,  some  erect, 
some  pendent,  start  from  the  bark  of  liv- 
ing or  prostrate  trees,  the  whole  alive 
with  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  and  noisy 
chatter,  mocking  -  birds,  cardinals,  cat- 
birds, golden  pheasants,  parrots,  and 
humming-birds ;  whilst  the  pools  swarm 
with  wild  fowl,  and  the  air  with  mosqui- 
toes and  crowds  of  painted   butterflies. 
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Snch  is  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. But  it  has  its  reverse.  Malaria 
lurks  in  the  heavy  air,  and  yellow  fever 
(lecimates  tliose  who  are  not  acclimatized. 
Vera  Cruz  is  called  by  the  natives  La 
Ciudad  de  los  Mueitos — the  City  of  the 
Dead.  Through  one  half  the  year  the 
pestilence  rages,  through  the  other  storms 
sweep  along  the  coast,  which  render  the 
shore  unapproachable  from  the  sea,  and 
deluge  those  who  venture  out  of  doors. 

As  you  advance  inland,  the  climate 
changes  to  the  perpetual  spring  of  the 
Tierras  Tcmpladas,  or  Temperate  Region, 
which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Cordillera 
to  the  hight  of  about  five  thousand  feet. 
To  this  elevation  above  the  sea-level  its 
climate  is  due.  Athough  within  the  tro- 
picj»,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  eoM  are 
unknown.  Jalapa  is  the  head-quarter  sof 
the  Tierras  Templadas.  The  vanilla,  the 
indigo,  and  the  palm  arc  no  longer  seen, 
but  other  tropical  vegetation  here  con- 
sorts with  the  oak  and  apple,  and  other 
products  of  temperate  lands.  The  bright 
verdure  is  occasionally  broken  by  deep 
barrancas^  or  volcanic  ravines,  which  in- 
tersect the  country,  and  in  whose  recess- 
es the  vegetation  of  the  Tierra  Culiente 
blooms,  and  by  the  snow-clad  cones  of 
lofty  volcanoes.  In  the  winter  months 
there  is  no  cold,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
damp  and  misty  ;  in  the  summer  the  sun 
shines  out  in  a  sky  of  serene  and  pure 
blue. 

Crossing  a  rocky  sierra  as  you  advance 
northward,  you  enter  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, and  arc  in  the  Tierras  Frias,  or  cold 
regions.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  the 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  form  a 
gigantic  azure  belt  of  about  sixty  leagues 
in  circumference.  Fine  lakes  glisten  in 
the  bright  sun,  and  in  two  of  them  the 
lofty  cones  of  two  snow-capped  volcanoes 
are  rt»flected.  The  marked  features  are 
a  dark  forest  of  cedars,  clumps  of  pale 
green  olives,  and  an  occasional  palm  or 
weeping  willow.  The  air  is  so  clear  that 
the  distance  melts  away,  bathed  in  light 
which  the  eye's  vision  is  too  feeble  to  pen- 
etrate. 

Advancing  yet  farther  to  the  north,  you 
reach  the  district  of  the  silver  mines,  here 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  of  maize,  there 
on  barcvl  rocks,  whose  forests  have  been 
ruthlessly  cut  down  by  Spanish  miners, 
whose  improvidence  neglected  to  plant 
any  young  trees  in  their  stead.  The  most 
iiorthern  States  are  bounded  by  waving 


prairies,  through  which  the  male-oara* 
vans  pass  to  New-Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  political  Ijistory  of  Mexico  has  ail 
the  interest  of  a  romantic  story.  The 
Spaniards  found  it  inhabited  by  a  highly- 
civilized  people,  under  the  rule  of  the 
powerful  Montezuma.  The  valley  of  Mex- 
ico teemed  with  an  industrious  popula- 
tion ;  numerous  cities  lined  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Tezeuco,  on  which  the  capi- 
tal is  now  situate.  More  than  all,  the 
Europeans  were  astounded  at  the  splendor 
which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  Em* 
peror,  the  magnificence  of  his  palaceSt 
gardens,  and  menageries,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  metal  work  and  other  man- 
ufactures with  which  they  were  adorned. 
All  these  have  long  since  passed  away. 
But  the  great  Calendar  stone  built  into 
the  cathedral  at  Mexico,  the  huge  pyramid 
at  Choluhi,  and  some  ruined  cities^  still 
remain  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
Spanish  accounts  of  Aztec  civilization. 
There  are  probably  many  monuments  ot 
the  past  yet  unexplored,  which  will  re- 
ward the  search  of  future  travelers. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
by  Cortez  must  be  read  m  the  pages  of 
Prescott  and  Robertson.  With  a  hand- 
ful of  men  he  subdued  the  Aztecs,  but 
not  until  Mexico  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  siege,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  they  were  borne, 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the 
world's  history.  Alvarado  added  all  Cen- 
tral America,  then  called  Guatemala,  to 
the  empire  of  Mexico.  The  Jesuits  won 
California  by  more  peaceful  weapons. 
The  Spanish  crown  held  all  N"orth- Ameri- 
ca, from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  New-Mex- 
ico, and  California.  The  Pope  was  good 
enough  to  confirm  Spain  in  the  possession 
of  this  territory,  won  for  it  by  the  acts  and 
arms  of  its  subjects. 

Mexico  was  governed  for  nearly  three 
centuries  by  Spanish  viceroys.  The  home 
government  made  good  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians,  as  the  natives  were 
termed,  but  they  were  unable  to  enforce 
them.  The  people  were  terribly  mal- 
treated by  their  Spanish  and  Creole 
masters.  They  were  forced  to  labor  in 
the  silver  mines,  to  work  on  the  farms 
of  the  planters,  and  to  pav  heavy  taxes 
to  the  king.  In  vain  did  tlie  Council  of 
the  Indies  interfere  in  their  behalf.  In 
vain  did  the  Pope  assert  that  they  were 
really  inen^  and  capable  of  being  convert* 
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ed  to  Christianity.  The  Spanish  colonists 
only  thought  of  making  a  foitune  and 
returning  to  Europe.  Indeed,  Spanish 
pride  made  but  little  distinction  between 
Indians  and  Creoles,  although  the  latter 
were  as  rich  and  more  numerous  than 
the  Europeans.  One  of  the  last  viceroys 
declared,  that  as  long  as  a  Castilian  cob- 
bler remained  in  Mexico,  he  ought  to 
rule. 

The  Creoles  revolted  against  Spain  in 
1810,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  about  ten 
years,  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  established.  Ever  since,  different 
parties  in  the  state  have  been  quarreling 
with  one  another.  There  has  usually 
been  a  liberal  and  a  priestlv  faction,  but 
the  leadere  have  changed  sides  so  often, 
that  the  whole  country  has  been  thrown 
into  a  hopeless  condition  of  confusion. 
The  Mexicans  are  exceedingly  bigoted, 
and  hate  foreigners,  their  ill-treatment  of 
whom  has  caused  the  present  inteiTention 
of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 

Mexico  is  but  thinly  populated.  It 
contains  only  some  seven  millions  of  in- 
habitants. The  people  do  not  bear  a  high, 
character :  they  are  cowardly  and  quarrel- 
some, much  addicted  to  use  their  knives 
when  provoked.  Assassination  is  exceed- 
ingly common,  and  the  friends  of  the 
murdered  man,  instead  of  seeking  for 
justice  from  the  law,  avenge  his  death 
themselves.  Thus  feuds  are  constantly 
rising  and  spreading.  The  religion  of 
Mexico  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  they  are 
excessively  intolerant ;  but  the  Indians 
hold  a  slranore  intermixture  of  heathenism 

o       

and  popery.  The  language  universally 
spoken  is  Spanish.  Of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Mexicans,  we  must  speak 
more  fully  in  another  paper. 

Mexico,  the  capital,  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated in  the  great  valley  of  the  table- 
land. Its  streets  run  in  a  straight  line 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the 
view  is  almost  invariably  shut  in  by  the 
purple  of  the  distant  hills  far  beyond  the 
city  itself.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 
The  houses  are  commonly  quadrangular 
in  shape,  entered  by  a  large  gateway 
leading  into  a  court-yard,  generally  filled 
with  flowers.    The  ground  floor  is  ocou. 


pied  by  the  servants  and  the  stable?, 
and  its  windows  to  the  street,  if  any,  are 
strongly  barred  ;  the  other  floor  contains 
the  reception  and  dwelling- rooms  of  the 
family.  The  outer  walls  are  stained  with 
various  colors,  and  the  balconies  hung 
with  striped  cotton,  which  gives  them  a 
jaunty  appearance.  The  flat  roof,  called 
the  azotea,  is  the  receptacle  for  a  quantity 
of  flowers,  and  forms  the  promenade  and 
evening  lounge. of  the  household. 

The  great  square  contains  the  cathe- 
dral on  one  side  — a  huge  pile,  overladen 
with  ornament,  containing  immense  stores 
of  silver  plate,  many  tawdry  pictures, 
and  abundance  of  dirt.  The  President's 
palace,  including  all  the  offices  of  admin- 
istration besides,  two  barracks,  a  prison, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  the  legislative 
chambers,  fill  up  another  side  of  the 
square  ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
two  large  markets.  There  is  great  abun- 
dance of  churches  and  convents,  whose 
spires  and  domes  of  blue  and  yellow 
tiling  diversify  the  picture.  The  streets 
swarm  with  people,  save  in  the  hours  of 
the  siesta,  until  the  last  toll  of  the  hujelus 
or  evening  bell,  when  all  respectable  per- 
sons hurry  home.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  out 
after  dark. 

The  Alameda,  or  public  park,  is  the 
great  place  of  resort  in  the  evening. 
Carriages  of  every  description,  from  the 
modern   barouche  to  the   old-fashioned 

filded  coach,  like  that  of  my  Lord 
[ayor,  throng  the  drive.  Mexican  gen- 
tlemen, in  velvet  jackets  of  gaudy  colors 
and  silver  buttons  like  a  postillion — the 
saddle,  bridle,  and  stirrup  all  bright  with 
silver  and  stamped  leather,  with  high 
pommel  and  cantle,  so  that  the  rider  can 
only  just  put  his  toes  into  the  stirrup- 
prance  upon  their  spirited  little  horses. 
The  ladies  do  not  wear  bonnets,  but  have 
their  hair  dressed  with  much  care,  and 
adorned  with  natural  flowers ;  all  have 
fans,  which  they  use  with  much  grace. 
The  outskirts  of  the  capital  contain 
some  miserable  quarters,  in  which  the 
leperos  reside  ;  but  we  must  defer  an 
account  of  this  peculiar  class  of  the  Mex* 
ican  people,  and  of  other  matters,  until 
our  next  paper. 
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A  Book  ABOUT  Doctors.  By  J.  Coedt  Jkapfbeson, 
author  «if  **  Novels  and  Novelists."  **  Creme  Rise,** 
etc  Reprinted  from  the  English  edition  Pages 
490.  New-York  :  Rudd  &  Carleton,  130  Grand 
street. 

This  is  a  curious  book.  It  is  an  omnium  gatherum 
of  anecdotes,  old  stories,  facts,  and  fancies  in  the 
lives,  histories,  manners,  and  customs  of  old  veteran 
doctors  of  the  medical  profession.  It  seems  espe- 
cially more  designed  for  their  amusement,  whenever 
they  arc  in  a  mood  to  be  amused.  Others  may 
share  in  the  curious  anecdotes,  and  be  amused  also. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  book  are,  Early  English 
Physicians,  Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  Quacks.  Dr.  John  Rad- 
cUffe,  Pedagogues  turned  Doctors,  Fees,  the  Gener- 
osity and  Parsimony  of  Physicians,  the  Quarrels  of 
Physicians,  the  Loves  of  Physicians. 

SoKos  or  THE  Church;  or  Hymns  and  Tuneb  fob 
Christian  Worship.  Hymns,  1193;  24  Chants, 
etc.  Pp.  880,  with  an  Appendix.  New- York : 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr,  51  John 
Street.     1862. 

This  is  a  neat  and  convenient  volume  with  the 
attractive  contour  characteristic  of  all  the  publica- 
tions of  this  house.  In  tlie  interior  of  the  volume, 
in  the  selection  of  hymns  and  musical  arrangement*, 
good  taste  and  judgment  seem  to  prevail  We 
doubt  not  it  will  find  many  patrons  and  extended 
usefulness.  Musical  authors  and  compilers  vary  in 
their  tastes  and  judgments,  but  we  welcome  every 
good  book  of  music  for  use  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
social  prayer-meeting,  and  in  the  family.  There 
is  none  too  much  music  and  songs  in  this  jarring 
and  discordant  world.    The  more  the  better. 

Thk  Prince  of  Waterloo. — ^In  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
subjects  which  came  under  discussion  was  the  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1815,  as  Prince  of 
Waterloo,  which  was  understood  to  have  been  given 
to  his  grace  and  to  his  direct  descendants,  and  some 
information  was  asked  as  to  how  things  now  stood, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duke.  In  reply, 
it  was  stated  bv  M.  Frere-Orban  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  this  subject  by  observations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  newspapers  some  years 
ago,  and  he  had  in  consequence  made  inquiries, 
from  which  he  liad  learnt  that  the  direct  line  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  extinct,  for,  although 
the  rights  claimed  by  his  son  were  contested,  be- 
cause, at  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  system  of  regis- 
tration wus  imperfect  or  irregular,  yet  it  had  subse- 
quently been  proved  by  other  means,  and  particu- 
larly by  an  inscriptitm  in  a  family  Bible,  that  the 
present  Duke  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
first  Prince  of  AVaterloo,  and  as  such  was  entitled  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  direct  lineal  descendants 
who  were  included  in  the  original  grant. — Globe, 

Notice  of  Motion. — The  ndlwav  whistle. 


Statistics  of  1862.— The  Honse  of  Peers  at 
present  consists  of  two  royal  dukes,  (Cambridge 
and  Cumberland  —  the  latter  the  King  of  Han- 
over,) 3  archbishops,  26  dukes,  31  marquises,  168 
earls,  80  viscounts,  27  bishops,  and  160  barons. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  also  sits  as  Baron 
Auckland ;  so  the  total  present  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Peers  is  440.  There  are  also  19 
peers  who  are  minors,  and  await  their  coming  of 
age  to  take  their  seat  in  the  House.  The  peers  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  who  are  not  peers  of  Pariim- 
ment  number  114,  of  whom  six  are  minors.  Tho 
peeresses  in  their  own  right  amount  to  15.  The 
number  of  privy  councilors  in  England  and  Ireland 
is  224.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  853  bar- 
onets, 472  knights,  and  109  noblemen  and  baronets 
who  are  also  knights  of  the  various  orders  of  British 
knighthood.  There  are  772  companies  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  In  the  army  there  are  three  field 
marshals  and  506  generals,  and  286  generals  in  tho 
Indian  army,  llie  admirals  in  the  navy  number 
301 ;  and  there  are  150  Queen's  counsel  and  ser- 
geants-at  law. 

Great  Monument  ih  Russia. — A  corresponded** 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser^  writing  from  St  Peters- 
burgh,  sends  some  account  of  the  great  memorial 
now  erecting  at  Novgorod,  to  celebrate  the  thou- 
sandth birthday  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  the 
groups  of  colossal  figures,  the  first  represents  Rurik 
of  Rosslagen  (in  Sweden)  arriving,  sword  in  hand, 
among  the  Sclavonians  of  Novgorod,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  country  now  called 
Russia  before  Rurik  arrived  in  it  with  the  able  gov- 
ernors and  irresistible  warriors,  who  extended  Uieir 
dominions  in  a  few  years  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  principal  figure  in  the  second  of 
the  colossal  groups  is  the  Russo-Norman  Vladimir, 
under  whom  Christianity  was  introduced,  (988  ;)  the 
principal  figure  in  the  third  is  Demetrius  of  the 
Don,  a  prince  of  Russo-Norman  descent,  who,  for  a 
time,  freed  Muscovy  from  the  Tartars,  (1380;)  in 
the  fourth,  Ivan  III.,  also  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  who 
founded  the  Muscovite-Russian  Czarate,  (1402;)  in 
the  fifth,  Michael  Fedorovitch,  the  first  Omr  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff,  descended  from  Rurik  by  the 
mother's  side,  (1618  ;)  in  the  sixth,  Peter  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  bass-reliefr 
include  the  figures  of  a  hundred  and  seven  personi 
who  have  contributed  to  strengthen  or  to  civilize 
Russia. 

At  the  close  of  1861  the  whole  number  of  paupers 
in  England  and  Wales  approxinuited  900,000.  Tho 
entire  population  was  less  than  20,000,000 — neariy 
one  in  every  20  persons  being  paupers.  In  tho 
manufacturing  districts  only,  the  number  in  Decem- 
ber lust  was  217,851.  But  looking  to  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  its  habitual  benevolence, 
the  Queen  in  her  recent  spf  ech  to  Parliament  pro- 
nounced the  general  condition  of  the  countr}*  to  be 
''sound  and  sutiKfactory." 
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I  WOULD  NOT  CALL  THEE  MINE. 

Faebwell  !  thy  hand  I  would  not  take, 

Unless  the  gift  contained  thy  heart ; 
Far  better,  for  each  other's  sake. 

To  wear  life's  galling  chain  apart. 
I  love  thee,  worSiip  thee  !  but  still 

K  deep  within  tluit  heart  of  thine 
My  passion  wakes  no  answering  thnll, 

I  would  not  wish  to  call  thee  mine  ! 

Without  thee  Kfe  will  be  a  waste. 

My  heart  of  every  pleasure  void  ; 
For  bliss  though  offered  to  the  taste. 

Without  thee,  could  not  be  enjoyed. 
But 'since  my  love  a^aileth  not, 

Doth  in  thy  soul  no  echo  make ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  share  my  lot, 

Oh !  better  that  my  heart  should  break. 

Farewell  I  though  it  is  death  to  part, 

Farewell !  'tis  more  than  death  to  me ; 
I  can  not  teach  my  self-willed  heart 

To  beat  for  any  one  but  thee ! 
And  yet  though  doomed  to  love  thee  still. 

Since  deep  within  that  heart  of  thine 
My  passion  wakes  no  answering  thrill, 

I  would  not  wish  to  call  thee  mine !        A.  H. 

A  TENDER  conscience  is  an  inestimable  blessing ; 
that  is,  a  conscience  not  only  quick  to  discern  what 
Is  evil,  but  instantly  to  shun  it,  as  the  eyelid  closes 
itself  against  the  mote. 

Thk  Empbbor  AMD  Gbxbhal  Montauban. — ^The 
Mcmiteur  publishes  a  letter  from  General  de  Mon- 
tauban,  requesting  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
granting  him  an  annuity,  as  it  had  met  with  opposi- 
lion  in  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  '*  However  small  may 
be  my  income,'*  says  General  de  Montauban,  **  I 
should  be  very  much  grieved  to  see  the  idea  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  glory  of  the  army  turned  into  a 
discussion  personal  to  myself."  The  following  is 
the  Emperor's  reply : 

**  My  dear  General:  The  request  which  you  make 
to  me  to  withdraw  the  Bill  of  dotation,  is  inspired  to 
jou  by  a  sentiment  which  I  honor ;  but  I  shall  not 
withdraw  the  Bill.  The  legislative  body  may,  if  it 
pleases,  not  think  worthy  of  an  exceptional  reward 
the  leader  of  a  handful  of  heroic  soldiers,  who, 
amidst  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  forgotten 
on  the  morrow  of  success,  went  to  the  end  of  the 
world  to  plant  the  flag  of  France  in  the  capital  of  an 
empire  of  200,000,000  sohls ;  a  leader  who,  while 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his 
command,  understood  how  to  preserve  the  most 
useful  and  friendly  relations  with  ouf  Allies.  Every 
man  is  free  to  take  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  the  country  and  the 
army  to  know  that,  compelled  to  be  a  judge  of  mill- 
tary  and  political  services,  I  have  wished  to  honor 
by  a  national  donation  an  unexampled  enterprise. 
Great  actions  are  most  easily  performed  where  they 
are  best  appreciated,  and  degenerate  nations  alone 
dole  out  public  gratitude.  Receive,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral, the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

"  Napoleon." 

Thb  Emperor  avd  Empbkss  or  thb  French  at  a 
Ball. — The  Minister  of  State  and  the  Countess 
Walewski  have  given  a  most  brilliant  fancy  ball 
in  Paris.    The  dresses  were  of  extraordinary  mag- 


nificence, and  lU  Ibe'  ornamentation  of  the  rooms 
remarkable  for  clc(^ai:ce  and  good  taste.  The 
Emperor  and  £mpre8s  were  present  in  domino.  The 
Princess  Anna  Mumt  wore  powder  and  a  court 
dress  of  the  last  century  ;  the  Countess  de  Persigny 
appeared  as  Snowy  Night ;  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi 
as  Peau-d'Anc ;  Mme.  de  Lutberoth  was  covered 
with  diamonds;  and  the  Count  de  Demidoff  wore 
the  dress  of  a  Tcherkesse,  having  in  his  casque  the 
splendid  diamond  which  bears  the  name  of  his 
family.  The  Countess  Walewski,  as  a  foreteller  of 
the  future,  did  the  honors  of  the  night 

Mr.  Peabodt,  the  American  Banker. — When 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  celebrated  American  banker,  who 
is  about  to  quit  this  country,  first  heard  of  the  na- 
tional memorial  of  the  late  Prince-Consort,  he  au- 
thorized Sir  Emerson  Tennent  to  state  that,  should 
that  memorial  be  a  charitable  institution,  he  would 
give  £100,000  toward  it;  and  his  disappointment 
was  great  on  learning  that  the  money  would  not  be 
expended  in  that  way.  However,  Mr.  Peabody  still 
resolved  on  carrying  out  his  charitable  scheme — as  a 
token,  he  says,  of  gratitude  to  the  Epgiish  nation, 
for  the  many  kind  acts  he  has  received  from  them, 
and  also  in  memory  of  his  long  and  prosperous  ca- 
reer in  this  country — has  decided  on  erecting  a  num- 
ber of  houses  for  the  working  class,  who,  through 
the  innumerable  improvements  in  the  metropolis, 
have  been  rendered  almost  homeless.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  gives  £100,000,  and  also  undertakes  to  pay 
the  first  year's  interest  of  the  money — ^£5000.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  is  appointed  one  of  the  three 
trustees ;  Lord  Stanley,  ALP.,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the 
second ;  the  third  has  not  yet  been  nominated.  Mr. 
Peabody  has  realized  in  this  country,  it  is  said,  an 
annual  income  of  £70,000. — Court  Journal, 

TuE  First  Safett  Lamp. — ^In  1816  Davy's  safety- 
lamp  for  the  first  time  shed  its  beams  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  a  ooal-pit.  The  Rev.  John  Hodgson, 
rector  of  Jarrow,  near  Newcastle,  had  on  the  pre- 
vious day  received  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  two  of 
the  lamps.  Davy,  although  he  felt  a  well-grounded 
reliance  in  the  scientific  correctness  of  his  lamp,  had 
never  descended  a  ooal-pit  to  make  the  trial ;  and 
Hodgson  determined  to  do  this  for  him.  Till  this 
time,  miners  were  in  the  habit,  when  working  in 
foul  air,  of  lighting  themselves  by  a  steel  mill — ^a 
disk  of  steel  kept  revolving  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  flinty  such  an  arrangement  being  safe,  though 
certainly  calculated  to  afford  very  little  light.  Arm- 
ed with  the  safety-lamp,  Mr.  Hodgson  descended 
Hepburn  pit,  walked  about  in  a  terrible  atmosphere 
of  firedamp,  or  explosive  gas,  held  his  lamp  high 
and  low,  and  saw  it  become  full  of  blazing  gas  with- 
out producing  any  explosion.  He  approached  a 
miner  working  by  the  spark  light  of  steel  mill ;  a 
man  who  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  that  such 
a  wonder  as  the  new  lamp  was  in  existence.  No 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  man  of  what  was  about 
to  take  place.  He  was  alone  in  an  atmosphere  of 
great  danger,  when  he  saw  a  light  approaching,  ap- 
parently a  candle  burning  openly,  the  eflTect  of  which 
he  knew  would  be  instant  destruction  to  him  and 
its  bearer.  His  command  was  instantly,  **  Put  out 
the  light!*'  The  light  came  nearer  and  nearer.  No 
regard  was  paid  to  his  cries,  which  then  became 
wild,  mingled  with  imprecations  against  the  com- 
rade (for  such  he  took  Hodgson  to  be)  who  was 
tempting  death  in  so  rash  and  certain  a  way.  Still, 
not  one  word  was  said  in  reply ;  the  light  continued 
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to  approach,  and  then  oaths  were  turned  into 
prayers  that  his  request  might  be  granted  ;  until 
there  stood  before  him,  silently  exulting  in  his  suc- 
cc^Sf  a  man  whom  he  well  knew  and  respected, 
holding  up  in  his  sight,  with  a  gentle  smile,  the 
triumph  of  science,  the  future  safeguard  of  the  pit- 
men.— Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 

Presence  of  Mind. — Bruners  presence  of  mind 
and  promptitude  of  action  were  early  conspicuous. 
During  his  sojourn  in  America  these  valuable  pro- 
perties were  often  called  forth.  Once,  for  example, 
when  employed  on  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain,  he 
chanced  to  arouse  the  vindictive  instincts  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake. Ilis  companions  fled ;  but  Brunei  stood 
his  ground,  and,  as  the  reptile  approached,  he  broke 
its  back  with  a  heavy  stone  skillfully  thrown.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  while  io  the  act  of  inspecting 
the  Birmingham  Railway,  a  train,  to  the  horror  of 
the  bystanders,  was  observed  to  approach  from 
either  end  of  the  line  with  a  velocity  which,  in  the 
early  experience  of  locomotives,  Brunei  was  unable 
to  appreciate.  Without  attempting  to  cross  the 
road.  Be  at  once  buttoned  his  coat,  brought  the 
skirts  close  round  him,  and  firmly  placing  liimself 
between  the  two  lines  of  rail,  waited  with  confidence 
the  issue.  The  trains  swept  past,  leaving  Brunei 
unscathed. 

TDE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 
{The  Baron  Solus.     Time—Midnight.) 

Thb  wind  through  the  ancient  battlements, 

Holds  on  a  mournful  strain. 
And  the  Harp,  long  silent  on  the  wall. 

Untouched,  replies  agun! 

•  «•••• 

Xo  mortal  hand  swept  o*er  those  strings, 

No  earthly  tones  were  those ; 
The  guardian  spirit  of  our  race. 

Thus  warns  me  of  its  close. 
And  hark  !  I  hear  these  towers  among, 

A  solemn  chorus  steal ; 
My  fathers  from  their  trophied  tombs, 

The  truth  to  me  revcaL 
I  die,  the  last  of  all  my  race ! 

Unstained  Tvo  borne  the  name^ 
We  cease,  but  on  the  rock  of  time, 

Our  deeds  are  stamped  by  fame. 
...... 

When  the  battle-field  was  red, 

For  our  country  wc  have  bled, 

Nor  ever  turned  aside. 

From  the  battlers  fiercest  tide. 

And  oft  my  brand  hath  sped 

To  the  foeman's  fated  head ; 

Though  my  arm  is  feeble  now, 

Age  enthroned  on  my  brow. 

But  not  alone  these  walls 

To  the  battle-cry  have  rung, 

Nor  warlike  dec^is  alone 

Have  our  gifted  minstrels  sung ; 

When  tamed  the  foeman's  pride. 

And  war's  stern  note  had  died. 

To  spread  delight  around. 

We  foremost  still  were  found. 

.  .  •  *  .  • 

The  hills  and  the  dales  in  the  gray  of  the  mom. 
Have  rung  to  the  blast  of  otir  hunter's  horn ; 
And  the  lord  of  the  soil  with  his  yoemen  would 
share, 


The  joy  of  the  chase  and  the  health-breathing  air. 
Tally  ho,  tally  ho.  I  hear  them  still, 
As  they  sweep  o'er  the  plain  or  the  breezy  hill ; 
In  war,  in  peace,  still  first  in  the  field. 
Or  play  or  death,  we  never  would  yield. 
•  *.... 

And  oh !  ye  peaceful  cottage  homes, 

Where  nature  oft  hath  gone  her  round, 
From  infancy  to  helpless  age. 

Where  happiness  doth  still  abound ; 
The  race  you've  honored  died  in  me. 

Oh  !  may  you  such  another  find, 
To  plan  your  harmless  hours  of  glee. 

And  tend  your  wants  with  heart  as  kind. 
...... 

Hark !  once  again  the  hand  unseen 

Awakes  that  mystic  harp's  wild  strain ; 
And  through  the  halls  I  see  them  sweep. 

My  Fathers  !  in  a  shadowy  train. 
And  dreamy  tones  float  in  the  air. 

Or  joy  or  sorrow,  scarce  defined. 
Yet  seeming  both,  our  fame  and  fall. 

In  one  unearthly  dirge  combined. 
Mourn  not,  my  sires  I     To  Heaven's  decree 
Ye  humbly  bent,  nor  fail  in  me : 
I  nothing  fear,  but  bow  to  fate, 
And  calmly  thus  death's  8umroon*8  wait.         , 
It  comes  !     And  I  approach  the  goal, 
0  Gk>d !  receive  my  paiting  soul. 

J.  W.  Thirlwalu 

Earlt  Use  of  Electric  TsLEGBAPn. — In  a  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Dyer  pointed  out  the 
following  extract  from  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in 
France^  (2d  edition),  London,  1794,  which  proved 
that  electricity  had  been  employed  at  that  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  intelligeuoe:  ^In 
the  evening  to  Mons.  Lomond,  a  very  ingenious  and 
inventive  mechanic,  who  has  made  an  improvement 
in  the  jenny  for  spinning  cotton.  Common  machine! 
are  said  to  make  too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fal^ 
rics,  but  this  forms  it  loose  and  spongy.  In  electri- 
city he  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  Yoa 
write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper :  he  takes  it 
with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  indoaed 
in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  elec- 
trometer, a  small  fine  pith  bidl :  a  wire  connects 
with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant 
apartment;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  cor- 
responding motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the 
words  they  indicate,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  difl^erence  in  the  effect,  a  cor- 
respondence might  be  carried  on  at  any  distance ; 
within  and  without  a  besieged  town  for  instance ;  or 
for  a  purpose  much  more  worthy,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  harmless,  between  two  lovers  prohibited 
or  prevented  from  any  belter  connection.  What- 
ever the  use  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautiful." 

"»•  Sample  of  a  Tip-Top  Style. — With  this  entrance 
of  Napoleon  into  the  Tuileries  the  Revolution  end- 
ed. Bonaparte  laid  his  victorious  sword  acroes  the 
ya^i-ning.  sanguinary  abyss,  which  had  drunk  up  in- 
differently the  blood  of  aristocrats  and  democrats ; 
and  he  converted  this  sword  into  a  bridge,  over 
which  the  nation  passed  out  of  one  century  into  the 
next,  and  from  the  Republic  into  the  Empire.  When 
Napoleon,  on  the  moniing  after  the  removal  to  the 
Tuileries,   walked  with    Josephine    and    Hortenae 
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through  the  Gallerr  of  Diana  to  inspect  the  statues 
he  had  ordered  to  be  placed  there,  he  stopped  be- 
fore the  bust  of  the  younger  Brutus,  close  to  whom 
stood  a  statuette  of  Csesar.     Bonaparte  gazed  for  a 
long  time  thoughtfully  on  these  two  solemn,  eamcst 
forms.     Then,   as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  he 
proudly  raised  his  head,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
Josephine's  shoulder,  said  in  an  energetic  tone :  **  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  in  the  Tuileries,  a  man  must 
also  understand  how  to  remain  there !     How  many 
have  already  dwelt  within  these  walls !     Yea,  even 
highwaymen  and  Conventiooals.     Did  I  not  see  with 
mine  own  eyes  how  the  wild  Jacobins  and  the  co- 
horts of  the  sansculottes  besieged  good  King  Louis 
and  carried   him  off  a  prisoner  ?    But  do  not  fear, 
Josephine,  they  may  come  again,  if  they  dare !" 
While  Bonaparte  stood  thus  and  spoke  before  the 
statues  of  Brutus  and  Julius  Ccesar^  his  voice  echoed 
like  rolling  thunder  through  the  long  gallery^  and 
made  the  forms  of  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  republics 
tremble  again  on  their  pedestals.     Napoleon  raised 
his  arm  menacingly  toward  the  bust  of  Brutus,  as  if 
he  meant  to  challenge  in  this  stern  Republican,  who 
murdered  Caesar,  Republican  France,  to  whom  he 
intended  to  become  a  Csesar  and  an  Augustus  at  the 
same   time.  —  Memoirs  of  Hortense,   compiled  by 
Lascelles  WraxeM  and  R,  Wehrhan, 

The   "  Taking  "  op  Gibraltab. — I  remembered 
how  often  the  present  King  of  France,  Charles  X., 
had  told  my  father  and  me  the  story  of  his  being 
summoned  to  meet  almost  all  the  Catholic  Princes 
of  Christendom,  and  all  the  flower  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies,  as  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  see 
the  '*  taking  of  Gibraltar,"  where  various  amuse- 
ments, and  bull-fights,  and  balls  were  provided  to 
while  away  each  day  of  anxious  expectation,  when 
the  propitious  morning  at  last  arose  which  was  again 
to  plant  the  flag  of  Spain  upon  the  walls  of  Gibral- 
tar.    So  certaiu  did  they  consider  themselves  of 
conquest,  that  dinner  and  a  ball  were  prepared  at 
Algesiras  for  General  Elliott  and  his  o£Scers  when 
made  prisoners.     At  length  the  Spanish  batteries 
moved  down,  constructed  with  all  the  care   that 
science  could  bestow  and  art  invent.     The  Academic 
Franfoise  contributed  its  labors  to  improve  upon 
these  mighty  engines  of  destruction — and  they  moved 
down,  the  monuments  of  the  combined  science,  as 
well  as  anger  of  Europe,  united  against  this  one 
object  so  dear  to  the  vanity,  so  dear  to  the  interests 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  attempt.    The  Princes 
witnessed  the  scene  from  the  first  parallel,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  were  crowded  with  the  population 
of  the  country,  fancying  even  the  reality  of  the 
visionary  existence  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  her 
chair,  who  had  vowed  to  remain  there  until  she  saw 
the  standard  of  Spain  float  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  she  called  her  own.     In  a  few  hours  all  was 
dust  and  ashes,  and  the  few  survivors  amongst  the 
assailants  owed  their  lives  to  British  generosity  and 
humanity. — Duke  of  Buckingham's  Private  Diary, 

Madagascar  :  the  Old  Rivalry. — The  utter  fal- 
sity of  the  stories  with  which  the  French  papers 
were  filled  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  old  Queen  of 
Madagascar  was  announced  is  now  demonstrated. 
They  must  have  been  fabricated  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  bringing  to  pass  that  which  they  pre- 
tended was  already  as  good  as  done.  The  die  be- 
trays the  mint — they  were  the  work  of  those  famous 
cohiers  the  Popish  priests.  The  new  King  is  no 
Catholic  ;  he  has  shown  no  desire  for  French  pro- 


tection ;  he  has  not  made  M.  Lambert  his  Prime 
Minister,  or  charged  him  with  a  special  mission  to 
Europe.  Colonel  Middleton,  who  headed  the  recent 
embassy  from  the  Mauritius  to  Radama  II.,  says  in 
his  report  that  **  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  king  has  sought  the  official  counsel  of  Eu- 
ropeans, or  appointed  one  of  them  to  fill  an  im- 
portant executive  office.  Such  a  step  would  be  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Madagascar 
government.*'  It  is  now  well  understood  that  there 
is  a  distinct  understanding  between  the  English  and 
French  governments  that  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
ference on  either  side  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  no  step  taken  with  reference  to  the 
island  except  by  mutual  agreement.  If  any  influ- 
ence predominates  at  the  capital,  it  is  certainly 
English ;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  express  the 
utmost  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  Englishmen 
amongst  them. — The  Patriot, 

Bonaparte  and  his  Studies. — In  a  quiet  and 
somber-looking  house  in  Westbourne  Grove  resides 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  student  and  emi- 
nent linguist,  who  occupies  his  time  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  every 
European  language  and  idiom.     Bis  Highness  has 
here  amassed  the  finest  collection  of  linguistic  and 
dialectical   works  ever  brought  together.      Some 
thousands  of  volumes  are  entirely  in  Welsh,  whilst 
every  known  book  relating  to  our  country  dialects 
graces  the  library.     The  collection  on  the  sbmg  and 
cant  idioms  of  the  various  countries  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, those  books  having  reference  to  London 
slang  and  cant  alone  numbering  more  than   two 
hundred     His  Highness  appears  to  be  equally  con- 
versant with  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Laplander,  the 
argot  of  the  Parisian,  or  the  lingua  i^awca  of  Trieste 
or  Malta.     The  Moniteur  very  recently  publislied 
an  official  report  on  the  donations  made  to  the  Im- 
perial Library  during  the  year  1861,  and  amongst 
the  printed  works  we  observe  twenty-one  volumes 
from  Prince   Lucien  Bonaparte,  the   fruits  of  his 
studies  on  European  linguistics.     From  the  same  re- 
port we  learn  that  the  Russian  government  has  sent 
to  the  Library  a  complete  collection  of  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in 
twenty-nine  volumes.     There  have  also  been  pre- 
sented a  very  curious  Map  of  the  World,  on  vellum, 
by  Jchan  Cossin,  a  Dieppe  pilot,  dated  1570 ;  a  col- 
lection of  the  charts  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Admiralty  in  I860;  a  copy  of  the 
splen^  Map  of  Gaul,  under  the  pro-consulate  of 
Cffi^ar,  published  by  order  of  the  Emperor ;  an  Ethi- 
opian Manuscript,  containing  the  Fetha-Nagast,  or 
Ethiopian  code. — English  paper. 

Hares  Racing  with  Railway  Trains. — In  the 
early  working  of  railways,  particularly  with  mineral 
lines  like  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  the  ^* lamps'* 
employed  by  night  trains  were  iron  baskets  filled 
with  burning  coal,  one  of  them  usually  swung  on  the 
side  of  the  wagon  as  a  signal  to  the  following  train. 
This  light  thus  speeding  along  presented  a  great  at- 
traction to  hares,  which  made  it  so  general  a  prac- 
tice to  approach  close  to  it,  that  some  special  allure- 
ment must  have  been  exercised  over  these  timid 
animals.  It  no  sooner,  however,  came  within  the 
swinging  traveling  blaze  that  shone  along  its  path 
than  it  would  accompany  the  train  for  many  miles, 
mauger  the  continuea  attempts  of  the  stoker  to  kill 
it  by  throwing  lumps  of  coal  at  it.  The  positioa 
they  invariably  took  in  the  race  was  just  in  advance 
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of  the  lump ;  from  which  I  iufer  that,  m  the  light  Wi  know  more  of  the  heads  of  celebratad  men 

would  shed  ltd  lustre  upon  ouly  a  rcry  limited  space  than  of  their  hearts ;  they  have  sketched  the  former 

of  tho  course,  the  hare  confined  itself  to  this  lighted  in  their  works ;  their  hearts  are  fbimd  in  their  secret 

spac^",  clearly  because  beyond  was  darkness.    Tliis  actions. 
In  evident  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  some 

distance  had  been  run,  if  the  light  for  a  moment  got  When  our  desires  are  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter, 

ahead  of  tho  hare,  tho  spell  was  ended,  and  puss  we  always  find  some  mistake  whidi  renders  them 

parted  company  with  tho  blaze.    Again,  in  coofir-  any  thing  but  what  we  expected, 
mutiou  of  this  very  timid  animal  being  nonplussed 

by  the  luminous  streak  of  light  in  which  it  raced  Crystal  Palace  for  thk  Pausians. — A  $oeifie 

with  the  speckling  train,  is  the  fact  of  it  running  ananyme^  with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs,  is  in 

many  miles  whilst  the  man  on  the  proximate  wagon  course  of  formation  for  the  construction  of  a  "  Palais 

Wiis  hurling  lumps  of  coal  at  it  with  murderous  in-  de  Cristal,"  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     The  conncil 

tent,  and  shows  it  was  bound  by  some  more  domi-  of  administration  comprises  a  number  of  gentlemen 

nant  power  than  a  charm,  whatever  might  have  been  well  known  l>oth  in  France  and  this  country — the 

the  Urn  incentive  to  approach  the  traveling  light  French  portion  including  the  Marquis  de  la  Rodio- 

Tho  question  yet  remains — what  motive,  curiosity,  Aymon,  Count  de  Santivy,  the  Marquis  de  Monclar. 

or  impulse  enticed  this  nimble  and  timid  animal  to  M.  Pasqualini,  and  Prince  A.  Galitzin;  and  theEng- 

cluL^o  and  join  the  running  illumination,  in  spite  of  lish  portion,  Messrs.  S.  Beale,  M.P.,  T.  N.  Farquhar, 

the  putling  of  the  locomotive  and  the  rumbling  of  a  and  Wm.  Jackson,  M.P.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  haa 

ninning  coal-train,  till  it  entered  within  the  influence  accepted  the  office  of  architect-in-chief ;  Mr.  Edwin 

of  the  delirious  dazzle  ? — EnglUth  paper,  Clarke,  that  of  consulting  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 

Brassev,  that  of  contractor-general.  It  is  intended 
Abstraction.— Although  excellence  can  be  scaroe-  to  make  the  Palace  specially  attractive  bv  concen- 
ly  looked  for  without  the  power  of  abstraction,  yet  trating  witliin  it  magnificent  halls  for  public  enter- 
it  offers,  more  than  any  other  tendency  of  the  mind,  tainments,  and  a  vast  nave  for  the  exhibition  of  fine 
examples  of  perversion  to  the  ludicrous.  Under  its  ^^8,  manufjicturee,  and  horticulture.  Balls,  con- 
uitiuenco,  it  is  related  that  Newton  was  tempted  to  ^^^XA^  art-festivals,  literarv  and  national  reiinions, 
use  a  lady's  finger  as  a  tobacco-stopper ;  Dr.  Robert  ^jn  find  accommodation  worthv  of  the  advancement 
Hamilton,  to  lake  off  his  hat  to  his  wife  in  the  of  the  age.  The  exhibitions  'will  be  permanent- 
streets,  and  apologize  for  neglecting  her  salutation,  London  paper. 
as  he  had  noi  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance ;  the 

Rev.  Oeorpe  ^arve*^  to  go  out  sudKcon-fchiDg  ^  ccrioot  Docrii«>T.-From  Pwis  we  hear  that 

when  he  rt.oud  have  api^arod  at  the  hymeneal  ^^  geoond  volume  of  The  FamUy  of  OrUan,,  bv 

altar  w.,h  h»  bishop «daushter;  and  Brane^toca^  j,  C^^Xm^m  Joly,  U  shortly  to  ap>eir,  and  is  'sud 

n>»*  the  hand  of  a  lady  «? '^""J** '"  f.^'?  to  contain  a  curimis  document  relative  to  the  pre.- 

known  bat  '^o  ».appe"e|^^lo  be  ««ted  noit  bun  at  ^^  ^^          ^  j.^^^     I^  .^  ,  ^^^^  j.^^  ^ 

.al)le.  behevmg  it  to  bo  ihat  of  h»  own  wife.  Hortense,  written  soon  after  the  Straaburg  adventure. 

,    .        ...  J  .u II  .•.lAA.vt  ~.^„«.  „r  The  mother  of  Louis  Uapoleon  writes:  "The  failure 

^1"  '^^::^i'1Z  "1*  lir':^?  r.TZf  of  the  undertaking  is  n^t  to  be  much  regretted.'' 


ScMit  I  and  Central  ^/°?"?"\r»'"r^^^  will  appear  in*  two  editions,  as  no  French  publisher 

Ilayti     2,.K>0  .H.U  ;    Britu,h    l^ssions^   800  000;  ^.„  ^^|^^^^  ^^  ^^^.      ^,^.;  ^            ^,^^  y^ 

French,   2uO.i)00;    Dutch,   Danish,   and   Mexican,  tion  will  merely  make  mention  of  the  letter,  while 

2«K),«»U'».  ^jjg  Belgian  is  to  reprint  it  completely. — FaritUUer 

The  Cost  op  the  Warrior.-Wc  learn  by  a  par-  **"  ^^'^^  ^^'''''' 

liameiitary  return,  jiist  Issued,  that  the  total  cost  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^       ^  Intoxicated  with  delight  has 

the  Warrior,  before  being  ready  for  sea,  was  ^J? V  been  turned  oat  of  the  temperance  society.    ** 

8s.y     Tlie  hull  was  £:Jol,64n;  the  engines^  £4!,-  *^                     ^ 

875;  masts  and  rigging,  £18,5«6;  and  fitting!  and  «  ti-       .^      a   u     Ji     r          l,  j     f 

u  Lr  ..-  ifiotiofi  CuRiosrriRs  Wanted. — A  handle  for  a  blade  o^ 

alterations,  ±,l!:,o2o.  ,  _          ..         ..,                           ,     /.    ^^  - 

'        *  gniss,  a  letter  wntten  with  a  cow  pen^  and  a  feathe^ 

IvKi.  vmmable  Lvdie.*.— Tn  these  days  of  inflam-  f^m  the  tfi«7  of  a  hospiul. 


The  Right  Max  in  the  Rigitt  Place. — A  hus- 
band at  home  in  the  evening. 


nialth*  ladies,  we  shall,  perhaps,  render  good  semee 
by  givini^  publicity  to  the  discovery  recently  made 
bv  a  French  chemirt,  that  muslin,  lace,  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  light  stuffs  may  be  rendered  fireproof 

bv  ^*tt•l•ping  tliem  in  starch  mixed  with  half  its  weight  The  importation   of  manufactured  tobacco  and 

of  carbonate  of  lime,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  snuff  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  eleven 

Spaui.'ih  ch.dk.  months  of  this  year  reai*hed  1,897,610  lbs.,  being  a 

great  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 

Tks  new  craters  have  appeared  on  Mount  Vesu-  period  of  186ii,  when  the  importation  amounted  to 

riu^  during  tlie  pre:»eni  eruption.     English  photo-  2,288,1  a7  Ibe, 
craphors  are  at  work  tiking   photographs  of  the 

mountain  in  its  excited  state.  The  mints  of  the  United  States  have  coined,  since 

they  commenced   operations,   a  period   less    than 

A  WHIRLPOOL,  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  seventy  years,  the  largo  amount  of  eight  hundred 

in  dianit-ter,  hiu)  l»een  formed  in  the  sea  near  Torre  million  dollars,  alx>ut  one  fifth  of  the  whole  metallic 

del  Greco  by  the  hue  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  currency  of  the  world, 
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inherent  in  the  bnnian  mind,  be  indnced 
to  fix  their  gace  upon  the  brilliant  spec- 
tacle of  the  heavens  constantly  before 
them  ;  and  their  attention  once  drawn 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  firmament, 
they  would  remark  the  inyariable  position 
of  the  greater  nnmber  of  these  bodies 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Nor  could 
they  fail  to  observe  that  certain  remark- 
able stars  that  were  seen  overhead  in  the 
evening  twilight,  at  any  particular  season, 
presented  themselves  upon  the  western 
edge  of  the  celestial  hemisphere  at  the 
corresponding  hour,  when  two  or  three 
months  had  glided  by ;  and  then,  afler  a 
considerable  time,  again  appeared  over- 
head in  the  twilight.  Hence,  by  some 
denomination  or  other,  we  should  have 
a  distinction  made  between  what  we  now 
call  fixed  stars,  and  the  planets;  while 
the  sun  and  moon  are  in  their  appearances 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  have  called  forth  a 
further  distinguishing  appellation,  and  to 
have  claimed  the  particular  regard  of 
these  rude  observers. 

This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  origin 
of  astronomy,  and  in  this  state,  doubtless, 
did  it  remain  for  many  ages,  and  in  many 
countries,  unknown  to  and  unconnected 
with  each  other.  Thus,  for  example, 
amongst  the  savage  inhabitants  of  our 
own  island,  when  discovered  by  the 
Romans,  some  of  the  simple  facta  of  as- 
tronomy were  well  known.  Thus,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  speaking  of  the  Druids, 
says:  ^'Hiterrse  mundique  magnitudinem 
ct  formam,  motus  coeli  ac  siderum,  ac, 
quid  Dii  velint,  scire  profitentur  ;^  and 
CflB^ar  thus  writes  to  the  same  effect : 
^^  MultA  praBterea  de  sidcribus  atque  eorum 
motu,  de  mnndi  ao  terrarum  magnitudine, 
dc  rerum  nature,  de  deorum  immortal! um 
vi  ac  potestate  disputant,  et  juventuti 
tradnnt.**  From  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  similar  statements  in  reference  to 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  other  nations, 
we  deem  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
observation  of  the  simplest  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
common  to  all  nations ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  length  of  a  year,  the 
duration  of  a  lunar  revolution,  the  par- 
ticular rising  of  certain  stars  at  certain 
seasons,  and  a  few  other  common  and 
obvious  phenomena,  might  be  predicted 
with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  long 
before  those  observations  assumed  a  scien- 
tific form,  and  long  anterior  to  that  time 


from  which  we  date  the  origin  of  astron- 
omy as  a  science,  properly  so  called. 

The  honor  of  arranging  these  observed 
facts  into  something  like  order,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  invention  of  the  science 
of  astronomy,  is  attributed  by  different 
writers  to  various  nations,  namely,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Indians.  Beneath  the  fine  climate 
and  in  the  level  plains  of  Chaldea,  the 
spectacle  of  the  heavens,  every  where 
so  striking,  must  have  forcibly  arrested 
the  attention  of  a  people  just  emerging 
from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  aiid  the  habit 
of  observation  was  perhaps  increased  by 
the  addiction  of  their  sages  to  judicial 
astrology,  and  to  endeavors  to  discover 
the  imagined  relations  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  and  human  desti- 
nies. From  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  this 
habit  of  observing  astronomical  changes 
made  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  hence  the  Egyptians  soon  became  as 
well  versed  therein.  The  Chaldean  and 
Egyptian  records  furnish  materials  from 
which  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  be  calculated  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness for  the  prediction  of  eclipses;  and 
some  remarkable  cycles  or  periods  of 
years,  in  which  the  lunar  eclipses  return  in 
very  nearly  the  same  order,  had  been  as- 
certained by  observation ;  but  when  we 
remember,  that  in  ordf  r  to  account  for 
eclipses,  these  people  supposed  that  the 
great  luminaries  were  on  fire  on  one  side 
only,  and  that  the  temporary  presentation 
of  their  darkened  side  toward  the  earth 
was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  we  can 
scarcely  allow  that  they  possessed  any  real- 
ly scientific  pretensions.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  theory  on  the  matter ;  another,  equal- 
ly absurd,  was  believed,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sun  and  moon  were  carried  round  the 
heavens  in  chariots,  closed  on  all  sides, 
with  the  exception  of  one  round  hole,  the 
occasional  closing  of  which  was  produc- 
tive of  the  eclipse.  We  might  cite  many 
other  theories  equally  ridiculous,  all  of 
which  tend  to  show  that  their  whole 
knowledge  of  Astronomy  was  confined  to 
a  few  plain  and  simple  phenomena,  the  re- 
sult of  observation  alone.  No  can  we  in> 
deed  wonder  at  this,  for,  considering  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  their  means  of 
measuring  time  and  space,  this  was,  per- 
haps, as  much  as  coula  have  been  expect- 
ed at  that  early  period. 

The  Chinese  date  back  their  knowledge 
of  astronomical  science  to  a  very  earlv 
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of  an  universe,  where  suns  like  onr  own 
inny  be  reckoned  by  roillions,  and  where 
the  planets  which  roll  round  them  are 
beyond  all  our  powers  of  vision  ;  it 
Allows  us  that  the  whole  system  to  which 
our  planet  belongs  is  but  a  subordinate 
unit  in  a  firmament  of  stars — that  firma- 
ment but  one  among  many,  which,  as 
vast  in  size  and  as  glorious  as  our  own, 
are  scattered  indefinitely  through  im- 
mensity, forming,  doubtless,  one  stupen- 
dous system,  bound  together  by  fine 
relationships ;  these  firmaments,  however, 
placed  so  deep  in  space  that  to  inferior 
telescopes  they  seem  like  fiiint  streaks 
or  spots  of  milky  liquid  upon  the  blue  of 
the  sky — and  the  aggregate  of  these  not 
yet  the  whole,  for,  beyond  the  regions 
that  have  been  penetrated  by  the  tele- 
scope, there  yet  may  stretch  an  undis- 
covered infinity.  And,  as  we  survey 
these  marvelous  truths,  we  arc  lost  in 
the  feeling  of  immensity,  and  of  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  this  globe 
and  its  million  of  inhabitants.  But  this 
is  soon  followed  by  a  sense  of  gratification, 
gratitude,  and  wonder,  that  to  us  has 
been  permitted  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
unbounded  system  of  the  universe.  In 
speaking  of  astronomical  discoveries,  Schil- 
ler has  said : 

^*  All  measureless,  all  infinite  in  awe, 

Heaven  to  great  souls  is  given ; 
And  yet  the  sprite  of  littleness  can  draw 
Down  to  its  inch — the  heaven  !** 

True  indeed  are  the  poet's  words.  In- 
significant as  man  may  appear,  he  has 
been  permitted  to  penetrate,  as  it  were, 
through  all  space,  and  become  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  at  distances 
so  enormous  as  to  baffle  our  imagina- 
tions—  to  ascertain  the  relative  density 
of  our  sun  and  planets,  and  to  discover 
the  laws  by  which  the  whole  of  the  vast 
system  is  held  together  and  maintained 
through  countless  ages  in  perfect  security 
and  order.  By  the  revelations  of  the 
telescope,  and  its  younger  sister,  the 
microscope,  we  are  taught  that  *'  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  being,  whose  amount, 
perhaps,  we  can  not  estimate,  but  which 
is  yet  all  so  exquisitely  related,  that  the 
perfection  of  its  parts  has  no  dependence 
upon  their  magnitude — of  being,  within 
whose  august  bosom  the  httle  ant  has 
its  home,  secure  as  the  path  of  the  most 
splendid  star ;  and  whose  mightiest  in- 
terv:^l8  —  if  Infinite  Power  has  built  up 


its  frame-work — Infinite  Mercy  and  In- 
finite Love  glowingly  fill,  and  give  all 
things  warmth  and  lustre  and  life — the 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  P'  The 
infinite  extent  of  this  field,  where  no 
bounds  can  be  set  to  our  speculations, 
peculiarly  shows  the  preeminence  of  as- 
tronomy among  all  other  pursaits  of 
human  wisdom.  In  metaphysics,  in  liter- 
ature, in  the  arts,  i^orant  as  we  are, 
we  can  assign  limits,  and  supply,  in 
imagination  at  least,  all  that  may  be 
wanting  to  perfection ;  but,  in  the  worka 
of  nature,  beyond  our  power  of  scrutiny, 
we  see  no  end  to  our  inquiries ;  we  per- 
ceive only  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
nothingness  and  vanity  of  all  his  boasted 
attainments. 

It  must  always  be  a  speculation  of 
great  interest  to  trace  the  growth  of 
any  science,  from  the  first  feeble  efforts 
which  mark  its  infancy,  to  the  majestic 
and  matured  systems  which  have  been 
strengthened  by  dit^covery  and  established 
by  time.  In  no  science  is  this  progresrive 
improvement  so  well  marked  as  in  astron- 
omy. Its  onward  march  has  been  so  rapid, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  progressive  and 
continned,  that  we  can  follow  itSL  steps 
as  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  as  we  caa 
trace  the  events  of  our  own  lives.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
uninitiated  reader  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  researches  and  the  value 
of  the  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
science,  which  have  distinguished  onr 
own  age,  we  propose  briefly  to  recapi- 
tulate the  leading  features  which  mark 
the  advancement  of  physical  astronomy, 
from  its  first  dawnings  to  the  state  of 
excellence  in  which  we  now  behold  it ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  explain, 
as  clearly  and  with  as  few  technicalities 
as  possible,  the  nature  of  these  most 
recent  discoveries,  which  have  not  only 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  but  have  destroved 
erroneous  hypotheses  whicli  for  years  had 
been  looked  upon  as  true.  Astronomy 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  andent 
of  all  the  sciences,  and  may  even  be 
considered  to  be  coeval  with  the  in&ncy 
of  society  itself,  if  the  rude  observations 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  may  be  taken 
into  account.  The  shepherd,  as  he  watch- 
ed his  fiocks  by  night,  and  the  children 
of  the  nomad e  patriarchs,  as  they  made 
their  couches  beneath  the  cloudless  Asiatic 
sky,  would,  from  the  curiosity  naturally 
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revived  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine. He  was  led  to  do  this  from  his  ob- 
servation of  the  planet  Mars,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  much  larger  sometimes  than 
it  did  at  others.  He  spent  forty  years  of 
hifl  life  meditating  upon  the  possible  cause 
of  this  appearance,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  oonolusion  that  the  theory  of  its  revo- 
lution round  the  earth  was  perfectly  in* 
oompatible  with  this  observed  fact ;  while 
the  theory  which  Pythagoras  had  ad- 
vanced so  long  before,  and  which  made 
the  planet  Mars  and  the  earth  both  re- 
volve about  the  sun,  the  former  at  a 
greater  distance  and  in  a  larger  circle 
than  the  latter,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  He  had  also  long 
observed  that  apparent  motion  was  not 
real,  and  concluded,  therefore,  that,  al- 
though the  sun  appeared  to  move,  it  might 
really  be  at  rest,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apparent  rest  of  the  earth  might 
be  but  the  illusion  of  our  senses.  With 
great  boldness,  therefore,  he  launched  the 
Bolid  earth  from  the  position  of  rest  as- 
signed to  it  by  Ptolemy,  replaced  the  sun 
in  the  center  of  the  solar  system,  and 
showed  how  simply,  by  this  new  arrange- 
ment, he  could  account  for  the  apparent 
BMtions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  such  confused 
notions  respecting  the  constitution  of  our 
system  should  have  so  long  prevailed,  and 
that  there  should  have  been  such  difficulty 
experienced  in  acquiring  a  true  notion  of 
the  disposition  of  its  parts.  Mr.  Jackson,* 
an  elegant  writer  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects, Has  briefly  and  neatly  accounted  for 
them.  "  We  see  it,"  he  observes,  "  not  in 
plan  but  in  9ectianJ*^  And  Sir  John  Her- 
achel,  who  quotes  this  remark,  adds  the 
following  observations  :f  *^  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  oar  point  of  observation  lies 
in  its  general  plane ;  but  the  notion  we 
aim  at  forming  of  it  is,  not  of  its  section, 
but  of  its  plan.  This  is  as  if  we  should 
attempt  to  read  a  book,  or  make  out  the 
coantries  on  a  map,  with  the  eye  on  a 
level  with  the  paper.  We  can  only  judge 
directly  of  the  distances  of  objects  by 
their  sizes,  or  rather,  of  their  change  of 
distance  by  their  change  of  size ;  neither 
have  we  any  means  of  ascei*taining,  other- 
wise than  indirectly,  even  their  positions, 
one  among  the  other,  from  their  apparent 

•  Letteri  on  Various  Subjects, 
f  DiMoouns  on  the  Study  of  Naturai  Philosophy, 


places  tM  seen  by  us.  No^,  the  variations 
in  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun  and  moon  are 
too  small  to  admit  of  exact  measure  without 
the  use  of  the  telescope,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  planets  can  not  even  be  distinguished 
as  having  any  distinct  size,  with  the  naked 
eye." 

%    This  system  of  the  universe,  originally 
conceived  by  Pythagoras  and  revived  by 
Copernicus,  was  first  propounded  to  the 
world  by  the  latter  philosopher  in  a  Work 
entitled  TA€  Mevolutions^  published  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    It 
was  well  received  by  the  generality  of 
accurate  thinkers  of  that  age,  but  it,  at 
the  same  time,  met  with  great  opposition ; 
and  among  its  chief  opponents  was  the 
celebrated    Danish    astronomer,    Tycho 
Brahe.    Noble  and  wealthy  by  birth,  and 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Frederick  of 
Denmark,  this  philc^opher  convierted   a 
small  island  in  the  Baltic  into  a  magnifi- 
cent observatory,   and  devoted  all    his 
wealth  to  the  erection  of  vast  instruments 
to  aid  him  in  his  constant  observation  of 
the  heavenly  motions.    The  result  of  his 
unremitting  labors  of  twenty-one  years' 
duration  was  an   elaborate  catalogue  of 
the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of 
the  stars,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  comets,  which,  before  his  time,  were 
conceived  to  be  merely  meteors,  floating 
within  the  earth's  atmosphere,  together 
with  a  mass  of  observations,  which  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  his  friend 
and  pupil,  Kepler.    Upon  the  death,  how- 
ever of  Frederick,  Tycho  was  driven  by 
persecution  from  his  beloved  observatory 
and  his  country,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Bohemia,  being  received  wkh  honor  by 
the  Emperor  Rodolph,  at  Prague.    Here 
did  he  continue  the  labors  which   had 
been  interrupted  at  IJraniberg,  and  here 
did  he  receive  a  visit  from  a  young  en- 
thusiast, Kepler,  a  name  which  deserved- 
ly stands  high  in  the  annals  of  astronomi- 
cal history.    Kepler  found  himself  a  wel- 
come guest  at  Prague,  and  soon  afterward 
received,  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  an 
official  appointment,  which  installed  him 
as  the  calculating  assistant  to  his  Danish 
Mend. 

Kepler  was  one  of  those  rarely  gifted 
men  whom  nature  has  given  to  the  world, 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science — ^to 
enrich  it  by  discoveries — and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  systems  which  the  labors 
of  future  philosophers  might  ripen  to  ma- 
turity ;  he  was  ardent  in  temper,  an  en- 
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thnetastio  theorist,  and  invariably  framed 
an  hypothesis  before  he  set  to  work  to 
find  out  the  facts  that  would  serve  £>r  its 
establishment    Not  so  with  Tycho — he 
was  cautions,  patient,  enthusiasUo,  and 
persevering,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent 
m  gathering  material.    Kepler  had  the 
advantage  of  a  constant  residence  with 
his  great  master  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  and  at  his  death  he  obtained 
the  accumulated    mass  of  observations 
which  the  incessant  labors  of  Tycho  had 
enabled  him  to  collect.    Thestf  observa- 
tions, in  fact,  formed  the  groundwork  of 
Kepler^s  discoveries ;  and  the  great  ser- 
vices they  were  thus  the  means  of  render- 
ing to  Astronomy,  suffidentlv  atone  for 
the  erroneous  ideas  they  led  Tycho  to 
adopt  in  his  rejection  of  the  Copemican 
system  of  the  universe.    In  the  bands  of 
Kepler,  they  produced  the  three  most 
important  discoveries  which  have  ever 
been  made  in  natural  science.    These  dis- 
coveries have  since  passed  by  the  name  of 
Kepler's  laws,  and  are  to  the  following 
effect.    First — that  the  planets  revolve  in 
elliptic  orbito  of  small  eccentricity,  having 
the  sun  situate  in  one  of  the  foci ;  second- 
ly— ^that  each  describes,  about  tiie  sun's 
center,  equal  areas  in  equal  times;  and 
thirdly — that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  m  which  the  several  planets  revolve, 
are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  firom 
the  sun  are.    In  this  third  law,  Kepler 
prophesied  that  this  simple  proportion 
would  be  found  to  exist  between  the  times 
and  distances  of  all  the  planets ;  so  that,  if 
the  distance  and  periodic  time  of  any  one 
of  them  were  known,  and  if  the  periodic 
times  of  the  rest  were  observed  by  their 
successive  returns  to  the  same  point  of 
the  sky,  their  respective  solar  distances 
might  be  all  ascertained.    ^  These  laws 
of  Kepler's  constitute,"  remarks  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  **  the  most  important  and  beau- 
tiful system  of  geometrical  relations  which 
have  ever  been  discovered  by  a  mere  in- 
ductive process,  independent  of  any  con- 
sideration of  a  theoretical  kind.    They 
comprise  within  them  a  compendium  of 
the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  and  enable 
us  to  assign  their  piaoes  in  their  orbits  at 
any  instant  of  time  past  or  to  come,  (dis- 
regarding   their  mutual   perturbations,) 
provided  certain  purely  geometrical  pro- 
blems can  be  numerically  resolved.'* 

But  even  the  great  mind  of  Kepler  was 
led  away  by  some  of  those  most  eztraor- , 


dinary  speculations  and  theories  whkh 
fre<^Qentlv  hold  captive  even  the  greatest 
genius.  In  1610  he.published  a  work  on 
MarmonicSj  in  which  he  informed  the 
world  the  earth  was  a  living  animal ;  for, 
^'  when  a  stone  was  thrown  into  the  deep 
clefts  of  a  high  mountain,  a  sound  waa  re- 
turned from  them ;  and  when  it  waa  thrown 
into  one  of  the  mountain  lakes^whicb, with- 
out doubt,  were  bottomless,  a  storm  imme- 
diately arose;  just  as  a  ticklish  animal  woald 
shake  its  head,  or  run  shuddering  away, 
when  a  straw  was  thrust  into  its  ear  or 
nose."  The  same  work  also  eontains  an 
assertion  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
engaged  together  in  performing  a  coneert 
of  music,  in  which  Jupiter  and  Satom 
took  the  base;  Mars,  the  £arth,  and 
Venus  the  tenor ;  and  Meromry  the 
treble. 

At  the  very  period  when  Kepler  waa 
working  out  his  beautiful  generuizatioBs, 
Galileo  was  constructing  that  instrnment, 
by  the  aid  of  which  so  much  has  since  been 
effected — the  Telescope.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  childroo  of 
an  optician  of  Middleburgn,named  Jansen, 
while  amusing  themselves  in  the  shop,  ac- 
cidentally arranged  a  couple  of  magnify- 
ing glasses  in  such  a  way,  that  when  they 
looked  through  them  at  the  church  stee- 
ple, it  appeared  to  them  both  larger  and 
nearer.  Jansen  took  advantage  of  the 
discovery,  and  fitted  up  a  similar  combi- 
nation in  a  rude  frame,  but  proceeded  no 
farther  in  the  matter.  The  rumor  of  this 
discovery  reached  Galileo  while  on  a  vint 
at  Venice,  and  he  immediately  set  aboot 
experimentally  ascertaining  its  truth,  al- 
though he  had  never  seen  the  oontrivance, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
true  and  sole  inventor  of  the  instrument 
in  that  form  alone  in  which  it  could  be 
applied  to  any  scientific  use  or  discoveiy. 
He  carefully  adjusted  a  convex  and  con- 
cave lens  of  glass  to  each  other,  and  fomid 
that  any  object  viewed  through  them  be- 
came undeniably  larger  and  more  distinct. 
The  problem  viras  solved,  and  Galileo  hail 
presented  the  first  telesoope  to  the  world. 
The  interest  excited  by  this  discovery 
transcended  all  that  has  ever  been  inspir- 
ed by  any  of  the  other  wonders  of  science. 
After  having  exhibited  his  new  instru- 
ment for  a  few  days,  he  presented  it  to 
the  Senate  of  Venice,  and  constructing 
another  for  himself,  he  proceeded  with 
that  to  examine  the  heavens.  He  had 
not  long  directed  it  to  this,  the  field  which 
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Iws  ever  sinoe  been  its  principal  domain, 
before  he  was  rewarded  with  a  succession 
of  brilliant  discoveries.  The  belts  and 
satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  first  time  re- 
vealed tbeniaelTes  to  the  human  eye; 
other  stare,  unseen  betbre,  met  him  in 
eveiry  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  which  he 
tamed.  Saturn  showed  his  singular  en- 
oompassing  ring.  The  moon  unvailed 
her  mountains.  The  sun  himself  discov- 
ered spots  of  dark  lying  in  the  midst  of  his 
brightness^  But  a  singular  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system  re- 
mains to  be  related.  It  had  been  object- 
ed to  that  system  that,  were  it  true,  Ve- 
niM  should  appear  sometimes  homed  like 
the  moon.  To  this  Galileo  replied  by  ad- 
nritting  the  conclusion,  and  averring  that, 
^  should  we  (9ver  be  able  to  see  its  actual 
shape,  it  would  appear  so.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  with  what  force  the  application 
would  strike  every  mind  when  the  tele- 
scope confirmed  this  prediction,  and 
showed  the  planet  just  as  both  the  philo- 
sopher and  his  objectors  had  agreed  it 
ought  to  appear.  But  Galileo's  support 
of  the  Copernican  system  drew  down 
upon  him  a  religious  persecution.  An 
outcry  was  raised  by  the  ignorant  bigot- 
ry of  tlie  time,  on  the  ground  that  in 
m»ntaining  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion  round  the  sun,  he  was  contradictr 
ing  the  language  of  Scripture,  where,  it 
was  said,  the  earth  was  constantly  spoken 
of  as  at  rest.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  subjected  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Inqnisitioii,  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
compelled  to  abjure  his  doctrines.  At 
length,  weighed  down  by  persecution  and 
sorrow,  the  old  man  breathed  his  last  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight. 

But  the  mantle  of  Galileo  fell  upon  a 
worthy  successor,  Newton,  whose  discov- 
ery of  the  great  and  universal  principle  of 
gravitation  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
next  great  step  in  the  progress  of  As- 
tronomy. Before  his  time,  Kepler  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  general  law  of 
the  inertia  of  matter,  as  applicable  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
well  as  to  those  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant on  the  earth.  Gralileo,  too,  by 
his  investigations  of  the  laws  of  failing 
bodies  and  the  motions  of  projectiles,  con- 
tributed to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true 
system  of  dynamics,  by  which  motions 
could  be  determined  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  forces  producing  them,  and  forces 


from  the  motions  they  produce.  Hooke 
went  yet  farther,  and  obtained  a  view  so 
distinct  of  the  mode  in  which  the  planets 
might  be  retained  in  their  orbits  by  the 
sun's  attraction,  that,  had  his  mathemati- 
cal attainments  been  equal  to  his  philo- 
sophic acumen,  and  his  scientific  pursuits 
been  less  various  and  desultory,  it  caA 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation. But  all  these  researches  must 
be  looked  upon  as  only  smoothing  some 
of  the  ihinor  obstacles,  and  preparing  a 
state  of  knowledge  in  which  powers  like 
Newton's  could  be  effectually  exerted. 
The  discovery  by  Newton  of  the  great 
and  universal  principle  of  gravitation  is  so 
generally  known,  that  it  would  be  utter- 
ly out  of  place  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
any  detail  concerning  it,  or  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  gigantic  mind  of 
its  discoverer  was  led  to  detect,  or  by 
which  he  successfully  proved  it.  Suffice 
it  then  to  say,  that  all  the  celestial  mo- 
tions known  in  his  time  were  shown  by 
Newton  to  be  consequences  of  the  simple 
law  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particle  of  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse, with  a  force  proportional  to  the 
product  of  their  masses  directly,  and  the 
square  of  their  mutual  distance  inversely, 
and  i9  itself  attracted  with  an  equal  force. 
From  this  law  he  explained  how  an  at- 
traction arises  between  the  great  masses 
of  which  our  system  Consists,  regulated 
by  a  law  precisely  similar  in  its  expres- 
sion ;  how  the  elliptic  motions  of  planets 
about  the  sun,  and  of  satellites  about 
their  primaries,  according  to  the  exact 
rules  inductively  arrived  at  by  Kepler,  re- 
sult, as  necessary  consequences,  from  the 
same  law  offeree ;  and  how  the  orbits  of 
comets  themselves  are  only  particular 
cases  of  planetary  movements.  Thence 
proceeding  to  applications  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty, he  explamed  how  the  perplexing 
inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion  result 
from  the  sun's  disturbing  action ;  how 
tides  arise  from  the  unequal  attraction  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  moon,  on  the 
earth  and  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it ; 
and,  lastly,  how  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  same  law.  Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  discoveries  of  Newton.  And  we 
may  add  that  they  are  clearly  explained 
and  elegantly  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
works  now   before    us — The  Planetary 
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and  Stellar  Universe^  to  which  we  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  bo  desirous  of 
becominiT  more  fully  acquainted  with 
them.  Of  the  mode  by  which  gravity, 
that  mysterious  power^  which  alike  guides 
the  apple  in  its  ^11  to  the  earth  and  the 
planets  in  their  vast  revolutions,  causes 
Its  effects,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  circumstance  extremely 
curious,  that  effects,  such  as  are  those  of 
gravity,  should  be  produced;  that  ap- 
parently so  small  a  body  as  Mars,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  able  sometimes  to  im- 
pede and  at  other  times  to  expedite  the 
earth  in  its  course.  The  more  we  reflect 
on  this  matter,  the  more  mysterious  it 
appears.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that 
planetary  influence  should  exist,  and  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  should  have  detect- 
ed it.  Astronomy  reveals  things  scarce- 
ly inferior  in  interest  to  the  mysteries  of 
astrology.  It  does  not,  indeed,  pretend 
to  show  that  the  planets  act  on  the  for- 
tunes of  men,  but  it  explains  afler  what 
manner  and  according  to  what  laws  they 
act  on  each  other.  And  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  this  mysterious  power  of  gravi- 
ty, emanating  from  the  source  of  all  pow- 
er,  and  incessantly  acting,  furnishes  us 
with  an  impressive  illustration  of  a  nev- 
er-failing Providence.  Each  particle  of 
matter,  every  instant  shares  in  the  super- 
intending power  of  the  Great  Being  who 
wills  that  the  system  of  the  world  shall  be 
upheld  by  the  principle  of  universal  at- 
traction. By  whatever  agency  he  has 
ordained  the  operations  and  laws  of  gra- 
vity to  be  executed,  we  can  not  but  ulti- 
mately refer  them  to  his  immediate  care. 
Men  in  general  know  nothing  of  this 
interesting  power.  They  consider  the 
sun  as  dispensing  merely  light  and  heat ; 
they  perceive  that  our  earth,  without  its 
benign  influence,  would  be  a  dark  lump 
of  matter,  barren  and  desolate.  Few 
know  that,  besides  the  efiects  of  light  and 
heat,  wo  derive  from  the  sun  another 
source  of  preser^'ation.  Solar  gravity  is 
as  essential  to  our  welfare  as  Tight  and 
heat ;  the  eflects  of  the  latter,  indeed,  we 
feel  instantaneously,  but  the  former  is  not 
perceptible  to  our  senses.  It  silently  and 
mcessantly  operates  in  preserving  to  us 
all  that  gladdens  our  existence  here.  Nor 
would  Its  suspension  bo  immediately 
observed.  But  a  continued  suspension 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  human  race,  and 
that   under  circumstances  the  most  de- 


plorable that  the  mind  of  man  can  k 
gine 

But  we  must  in  this  place  remark,  t1 
not  only  do  the  planets  of  our  syst 
gravitate  toward  the  sun,  but  they  are 
so  attracted  toward  each  other,  aooordi 
to  the  same  law  laid  down  by  NewU 
that  is  to  say,  with  forces  that  ore  dire 
ly  as  their  masses,  and  inverselv  as  t 
squares  of  their  distances.  This  attn 
tion  of  one  planet  by  another  nati^ra 
produces  a  different  motion  to  w] 
would  have  been  the  simple  effect  of  t 
gravitating  power  of  the  bud.  Thus,  J 
example,  there  are  certain  inequalitiea 
the  earth^s  motion  produced  by  the  d 
turbing  forces  both  of  sun  and  moo 
and,  therefore,  to  trace  the  orbit  it  < 
scribes,  and  to  And  its  position  at  a 
time,  we  must  take  into  account  these  i 
tagonistiu  forces.  These  inequalities  ii 
planet's  motion,  caused  by  the  attract! 
of  a  third  body,  are  called  its  perturi 
f'tons  ;  and  we  are  more  particularly  ac 
ions  to  draw  attention  to  this  matt 
since,  as  we  shafl  hereafter  have  occasi 
to  see,  it  vrns  from  the  observation  of  t 
perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus,  tfc 
the  most  recent  astronomical  disoove 
was  effected.  Wo  allude,  of  coUrsc, 
the  discovery  of  the  new  planet.  T 
problem  of  two  bodies  gravitating  to  o 
another  was  fully  solved  by  Newton ;  b 
when  ho  attempted  by  a  similar  proc< 
to  find  the  place  of  a  body  attracted  1 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  disturbed  1 
another  body,  the  instruments  he  ei 
ployed  were  insufficient  to  combat  t 
extreme  difficulties  of  the  case.  His  i 
quiries,  however,  were  not  altogeth 
fruitless ;  he  detected  five  very  remarl 
ble  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motic 
which  he  explained  by  the  distnrbii 
force  of  the  sun  ;  and  his  theories,  verifii 
by  the  researches  of  succeeding  mati) 
maticians,  and  by  methods  of  calculatii 
essentially  different  from  those  which  i 
employed,  create  in  us  the  greatest  asto 
ishment,  that  a  man,  by  the  force  of  \ 
single  genius,  no  way  benefited  by  tl 
speculations  of  those  who  went  befo 
him,  no  way  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  h 
cotemporaries,  should  have  made  Ba< 
progress  in  a  science  so  abstruse.  "  ^ 
estimate  his  merit,"  remarks  a  clev 
writer,*  "  we  must  take  science  as  1 
found  it  and  as  he  left  it;  he  did  n 
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merely  add  to  or  beautify  m  svsteni.  | 
Newton'3  merit  was  more  ihao  inat  of  I 
having  left  marble  what  he  fouoii  brick,  j 
for  he  laid  the  very  foundfttioDS  of  physi-  , 
col  Astronomy,  and  furniKhed  the  means 
and  materials  for  putting  ihem  together." 
And  Sir  J.  Herituhel,*  apeaking  of  this 
greai  man,  remarks: 

"  Whaterer  wsy  we  turn  oiir  TJeir,  we  And 
ourseWes  compelled  to  bow  bisrore  his  genius 
mnd  to  assign  to  thn  name  orNEWroN  a  place  in 
oar  veneration,  which  belongs  to  no  other  in 
the  annals  of  science.  His  era  mariis  the  ac- 
complished maturity  of  the  human  reason,  as 
applied  to  such  objects,  Erery  ihing  which 
went  before  raijht  be  more  properly  compared 
to  the  flrst  imperfect  attempts  of  childhood,  or 
the  essays  or  inexpert,  though  promising,  ado- 
lesoTDce.  Whatever  has  since  been  performed, 
however  great  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  so  splen- 
did and  anspfdoDS  a  beginning,  has  never,  in 
point  of  intellectual  etfort,  surpassed  that  aston- 
iDg  one  which  produced  the  Prineyna," 

For  years  after  the  death  of  Newton 
his  followers  had  full  oocupation  in  veri- 
fying his  disooveries,  and  in  extending 
and  improving  the  maibemalical  metliojs 
which,  it  had  now  become  manifest,  were 
to  prove  the  key  to  an  inexhaustible  trea- 
sure of  knowledge, 

"The  legacy  of  research  which  had  been  left 
by  Newton  was  indeed  immense.  To  pursue 
through  all  Its  intricacies  the  conRequences  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  ;  to  account  for  all  the 
Int  qualities  of  the  planetary  movements,  and 
the  infinitely  more- complicated,  and  to  us,  mora 
important  ones,  of  the  moon ;  and  to  give  what 
Newton,  himself,  certainly  never  entertained  a 
conception  o^  a  demonstration  of  the  stability 
sod  pernunence  of  the  sjEtein  under  all  the 
accumulated  influence  of  its  internal  perturba- 
tions ;  this  labor  and  this  triumph  were  re- 
served for  the  succeedinjE  age,  and  hare  been 
shared  in  successbn  bj  Olairaut,  D'Alembert, 
Euler,  I/sgrango,  and  Laplace.  Xet  so  exten- 
sive is  this  subject,  and  ho  difBcult  and  intri- 
cate the  purely  matbeuutical  inquiries  to  which 
it  leadn,  that  another  century  may  yet  be  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  task.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries of  astroncHnera  have  supplied  matter  for 
Investigation,  to  the  geometers  of  this  and  the 
Bext  teneration,  of  a  di Seal ty  far  surpassing 
any  thing  that  had  before  occurred.  But  the 
rtsourcea  of  modem  geometry  seem,  so  lar  from 
being  exhausted,  to  increase  with  the  difflcut- 
ties  the  J  have  to  encounter ;  and  already, 
among  the  successors  of  Logrango  and  Lsphice, 
the  present  generation  has  to  enumerate  a  pow- 
erful array  of  namas  which  promise  to  render 
it  not  leas  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  physico- 
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Thus  wrote  Sir  John  Hersohel,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  wc  shall  have 
occasion  to  see  thut,  even  in  that  short 
period,  we  have  lo  boast  of  many  brilliant 
astronomical  discoveries,  and  many  impor- 
taul  additions  to  our  knowledge  oi  that  in- 
teresting science. 

But,  dui-ing  liio  progress  of  discovery 
thns  faricdy  narrated,  the  teleeoope  was 
not  neglected.  Tlie  original  instrument 
of  Galileo,  consisting  ns  it  did  of  a  oom- 
binalloii  of  ieitses,  depended  upon  the 
phenomenon  of  the  refiaction  of  light  for 
its  utility.  Refracting  telescopes  are 
still  in  use,  and  their  illuminating  pow- 
er depends  entirely  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  object-glass.  In  the  year 
1666,  Newton  turned  his  attention  to 
telesoopes;  and,  finding  that  theru  were 
many  disadvantages  to  contend  against 
in  refracting  substances,  he  was  led  to  the 
construction  of  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Newtonian,  or  reflecting  telescope. 
Some  years  after  the  construction  of  the 
Newtonian,  another  class  of  reflecting  tel- 
escopes was  invented  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in 
which,  from  a  diSei'enoe  of  arrangement, 
the  observer  is  stationed  in  a  line  with  the 
object,  whereas,  in  the  former  he  is  at 
right  angles  to  it.  The  larger  reftociing 
telescopes  of  the  present  day  are  usnally 
constructed  on  the  Newtonian  plan,  but 
smaller  ones  are  more  frequently  fitted  up 
after  the  manaev  of  Dr,  Gregory.  Just 
as  the  illuminating  power  of  the  refract- 
ing telescope  depends  upon  the  size  of  its 
o^eot-glass,  so  the  illuminating  power  ol 
the  reflecting  telescope  is  determined  by 
tho  area  of  its  object-speculum,  because 
it  is  of  tho  light  which  this  receives  that 
the  image  in  the  focus  is  formed.  The 
first  reflecting  telescope  ever  made  was 
molded  by  the  bands  ot  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  was  furnished  with  an  object-specu- 
lum measuring  two  inches  and  three 
.  tenths  in  diameter.  Hadley  first  used  a 
speculum  of  six  inches  ;  Watson,  Short, 
l^mage,  and  Tulley,  by  slow  degrees,  ex- 
tended its  dimensions  to  nine  inches,  fif- 
teen inches,  and  three  feet. 

Toward  the  closo  of  the  lost,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  im- 
I  provoments  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
scopes received  a  vast  impulse  from  the 
labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  Educat- 
I  ed  under  circumstances   by  no  mean^ 
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fuvorable  to  great  powers,  the  ardor  of  his 
mind  Biirmounted  every  opposing  difficul- 
ty ;  and  from  a  humble,  ihou^h  respecta- 
ble station  in  life,  he  raised  himself  to  a 
rank  in  society  which  genius,  when  di- 
rected and  sustained  by  virtue,  seldom 
fails  to  reach.  Though  his  scientific  stud- 
ies did  not  commence  till  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  middle  period  of  life,  yet  ho 
pursued  them  with  all  the  enei^y  of  youth- 
ful devotion,  and  with  that  dauntless  per- 
severance which  renders  genius  almost  om- 
nipotent. £very  step,  indeed,  of  his  as- 
tronomical career  was  marked  by  discov- 
eries of  the  most  splendid  character.  New 
planets,  new  satellites,  new  celestial  bod- 
ies, were  successively  presented  to  science ; 
and  man  was  enabled  to  extend  the  pow- 
er of  his  senses,  as  well  as  the  energy  of 
his  reason,  to  those  remote  regions  of 
space  where  his  imagination  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  wander.  His  invention 
of  instruments  and  methods  of  observa- 
tion, too,  were  no  less  surprising  than  the 
wonders  which  they  disclosed.  Obsta- 
cles insuperable  to  other  men  he  speedily 
surmounted.  The  telescope  which  Gali- 
leo held  in  his  hand  as  a  portable  toy,  be- 
came, under  IlerschePs  direction,  a  ma- 
chine which  supported  the  astronomer 
himself,  and  which  mechanical  energy 
was  requisite  even  to  move.  There  was 
no  continuity,  in  short,  between  his  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  and  those  of 
astronomers  immediately  preceding  him. 
He  adventured  upon  a  flight  which  lefl 
them  at  an  immeasurable  distance ;  and 
he  penetrated  into  regions,  of  which  they 
dared  scarcely  form  a  conception.  After 
having  constructed  a  great  vanety  of  tel- 
escopes, both  of  the  Newtonian  and  Gre- 
gorian forms,  he  at  length  determined  to 
make  one  of  a  still  larger  size,  and,  after 
some  failures,  and  many  obstacles,  sur- 
mounted by  his  patience  and  genius,  he 
completed,  in  the  year  1789,  his  gigantic 
telescope.  This  instrument  was  forty  feet 
in  focal  length,  and  its  object-speculum 
four  feet  in  diameter,  weighing,  when 
newly  cast,  two  thousand  one  hnndretl 
and  eighteen  pounds.  But  the  triumph 
of  mechanical  achievement,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  telescope,  was  reserved 
for  Lord  liosse,  a  nobleman,  who,  imitat- 
ing the  example  of  his  great  predecessor, 
lycho  Brahe,  devotes  his  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  astronomi- 
cal research.    By  the  application  of  beau- 


tifully devised  machinery  to  the  taak  of 
polishing,  he  completed  a  telesoopo  whoie 
object-speculum  is  of  the  enormous  diam- 
eter of  six  feet,  while  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  of  faultless  material  and 
perfect  tbrro.    Lord  Rosse  commenced 
his  investigations  and  labors  in  the  jemr 
1826,  with  a  host  of  discouraging  faetsbe* 
fore  him,  of  which  the  great  difficulty  of 
casting  and  polishing  the  specula  was  not 
the  least.    In  addition  to  this,  public  opin- 
ion favored  the  refracting  telescope;  it 
had  just  received  great  strength,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  large  achro- 
matic lenses  made  by  Guinand.    Nevtt^- 
theless,  he  continued  these  investications, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
jrears,  for  he  found  that  he  had  nothiqg 
in  history  to  assist  him.    The  failure  ^ 
Herschel's  four-feet  speculnm,  (ii  having 
been  removed  in  1822,  and  replaced  by 
an  eighteen-inch  reflector,)  the  relnctaDoe 
of  the  opticians  to  make  large  specula,  on 
account  of  the  risk  attending  it,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  world  of  the  method  by 
which  Short  had  been  so  successfnl  in  the 
construction  of  his  Gregorian  telescopes, 
did  not,  however,  discourage  Lord  Rosse. 
He  began  at  the  beginning,  and  so  per- 
fected the  whole ;  his  attempts  were  first 
directed  to  the  construction  of  fluid  len- 
ses ;  these  bein^  unsuccessful,  the  whole 
energy  of  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  re- 
flector, and,  afler  having  completed  one 
with    a    throe-feet    objoct-speioulum,  he 
commenced,  and  completed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a  larger 
telescope,  whose-object  speculum  is  of  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  six  feet 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  in  an 
article  whose  object  is  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  As* 
tronomy,  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
the  means  by  which  the  noble  philoeopher 
was  enabled  to  perfect  this  mighty  in^tm- 
ment,  of  the  alloys  on  which  he  experi- 
mented, or  of  the  beautiful  machinery 
contrived  for  polishing  the  immense 
speculum,  when  cast.  Onr  remarks  on 
the  telescope  have  been  simply  intend- 
ed to  show  how,  from  the  mere  toy  in 
the  hands  of  Galileo,  It  has  been  brought, 
by  human  ingenuity,  to  the  compara- 
tive perfection  exhibited  in  the  instru- 
ment of  Lord  Rosse.  But  before  we 
quit  this  subject,  we  may  be  permitted 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  pow- 
ers of  former  instruments  and   that  to 
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which  we  havo  above  adverted*    On  this 
aubject  thus  writes  Dr.  Nichol : 

'*  The  size  of  the  lens  or  mirror  is  not  merely 
a  ^en^fYEnndication  of  the  power  of  the  telesscope, 
inasmuch  as  if  esch  instrument  were  tested  sep- 
arate! j,  in  respect  chiefly  of  the  reflecting  or 
traosniissiTe  qualities  of  the  metal  or  glass^  we 
might  obtain  by  means  of  it  much  more  than  a 
general  or  rough  comparative  estimate.  But 
since  nothing  is  dependent  on  minute  exactness 
in  speculations  concerning  the  enormous  dis- 
tances we  are  about  to  mete  out  within  infini- 
tude, it  is  enough  fbr  present  purposes  that  we 
can  reach  a  tolerable  approximation.  Now,  re- 
garding bis  own  telescopes,  Uerschel  computed 
that  the  seven-foot  reflector  had  a  power  to  pen- 
etrate into  space,  which,  compared  with  that  of 
the  naked  eye,  was  twenty  and  a  quarter ;  the 
ten  foot,  a  comparative  power  of  twenty-eight  and 
a  half;  the  twenty  foot,  of  seventy-five ;  the  twen- 
ty-five foot  of  ninety-six ;  and  the  forty  foot,  with 
its  four-foot  mirror,  the  immense  power  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-twa  It  is  not  easy  to  com- 
pare Lord  Bosse^s  telescopes  with  those  instru- 
ments, inasmuch  as  their  various  rtdative  quali 
ties  would  require  to  be  ascertained  bv  direct  ex- 
periment ;  but  if^  as  seems  fully  established,  his 
Lordship^s  three  feet  speculum  is  much  supe- 
rior in  space-penetrating  power  to  the  lai^est 
disk  in  possession  of  his  great  predecessor,*  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  endow  the  six-foot  mirror 
with  an  efSeacy  to  pass  without  difficulty  into 
space  at  least  five  hundred  times  further  than 
is  possible  for  unassisted  vision ;  in  other  words, 
it  will  descry  a  single  star  six  thousand  times 
more  remote  than  an  average  orb  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  or,  though  it  were  separated  from 
our  abodes  by  an  interval  so  tremendous  that, 
were  a  new  star,  at  a  similar  distance  created 
now,  its  light,  even  though  its  velocity  be  next 
to  inconceivable,  would  travel  through  the  inter- 
vening spaces  probably  for  more  than  $ix  thou- 
9and  year^  ere,  by  reaching  this  earth,  it  could 
tell  of  a  new  existence  hating  been  summoned 
from  the  void." — SytUm  of  the  World^  pp.  7, 
8,9. 

Can  we,  by  any  possibility,  form  any 
conception  of  distances  so  enormous  ?  In 
ronnd  numbers  it  may  be  said  that  light 
travels  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  or 
that  it  performs  its  journey  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety*five  mil- 
lions of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes. 

— ^^^— — ^M— ^w^^— w^    Mil      ■■■■■■       ■■         *■■■         ^■W  ■■       ■■■»■        ■■        ■■■!■  ^^m^m 

*  *'  It  18  irroDg  to  suppose  the  space-pcoetratiDg 
power  of  a  telescope  simply  depeuding  on  its  aper- 
ture. Certainly,  amost  important  feature  is  the 
definition^  aHsiftg  from  the  figure  of  the  speculum. 
Lord  BoMe*s  telescopes  derive  their  superiority 
chiefly  from  their  excellence  io  this  latter  respect. 
To  look  through  Hcrschers  four-foot  mirror,  com- 
pared with  the  three-foor,  i  like  a  short-sighted 
person  looking  at  the  stars  without  his  spectacles.* 
— AfcAo/,  iyot$  Io  tha  above. 


And  yet,  by  this  instrument,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  there  are  stars  and  systems 
so  distant,  that  the  ray  of  light  which  im 
pin^s  on  the  eye  of  their  observer,  and 
enables  bim  to  detect  it,  issued  from  that 
orb  sixty  thousand  years  back.  Thus 
while  we  gaze  upon  that  star,  we  view  it 
not  as  it  may  exist  at  present,  but  as  it 
did  exist  many  thousand  years  ago.  Such 
an  idea  takes  us  back  into  an  eternity  of 
time,  in  which  the  mind  loses  itself  as  in 
a  dream. 

In  cloning  his  remarks  on  the  gigantic 
telescope  of  Lord  Kosse,  Dr.  Nichol  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  we  have  closely  ap- 
proached the  limits  of  attainable,  that  is, 
of  useful  telescopic  power ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  gives  some  very  excel- 
lent reasons  for  such  an  opinion  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are,  the  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment of  great  telescopes,  the  necessity  of 
obtainingeye-pieces  corresponding  in  pow- 
er to  the  specula  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  curretits  of  our  atmos- 
phere, which  are,  of  course,  more  highly 
magnified  as  the  power  of  the  telescope  is 
increased.  ^^Precbion  and  definiteness  en- 
tirely vanish  ;  and  we  are  told,  with  suf- 
ficient empahsis,  that  there  is  a  Fate  the 
loftiest  genius  will  never  vanquish — that 
which  confines  man'a  successes  within 
possibilities  constituted  by  the  conditions 
of  his  Earth."  But,  although  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  such  obsta- 
cles are  great,  and,  indeed,  at  the  present 
time  may  appear  insuperable,  yet  we 
should  hesitate  in  thus  setting  a  limit  to 
telescopic  improvement.  The  history  of 
every  science  furnishes  us  with  examples 
of  difficulties  almost  as  great,  overcome 
by  the  patience,  ingenuity,  and  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark further,  that  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant discoveries  in  science  would  still 
have  remuinod  unknown  to  us,  had  the 
predictions  of  philosophers  been  so  far  at- 
tended to,  atf  to  have  deteiTcd  others  from 
venturing  on  the  path  which  led  thereun- 
to. We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to 
be  understood  as  ostierting  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  telescopic  improvement :  in 
our  desire  to  see  yet  more  powerful  in- 
strnments,  we  may  be  carried  away  by 
hopes  never  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  many  instructive  les- 
sons before  us,  we  repeat  our  belief  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  venture  to  prescribe  any 
limit  to  scientific  progress. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
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discoveries  in  Astronomy,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  revelations  of  the  mighty  tube 
of  Lord  Rosse,  with  its  vast  eye  of  six 
feet  diameter. 

And  first,  tlien,  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  six  planets  were  known  to  exist ; 
namely,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  revolving  round  the 
sun  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  named  them.  Mercury 
being  nearest  to  the  sun,  Saturn  the  far- 
thest removed  from  it.  At  the  close  of 
the.  last  century,  Sir  William  Herschel 
discovered  another  planet  beyond  the 
planet  Saturn  at  a  distance  of  1,840,000,- 
000  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  completing 
its  revolution  round  that  luminary  iu 
about  eighty-four  years.  In  compliment 
to  his  patron,  Herschel  named  this  planet 
the  Georgia m  Sidus ;  but  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  it  has  since  been 
better  known  as  Herschel,  or  Uranus. 
That  this  system  of  worlds  is  a  connected 
cluster,  is  evident  from  the  following 
facts:  the  sun  rotates  upon  its  axis,  each 
planet  revolves  in  an  orbit  round  it,  and 
rotates  uixm  its  axis;  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection, that  is,  from  west  to  oast ;  the  sa- 
tellites or  accompanying  moons,  of  which 
the  Earth  has  one,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn 
seven,  and  Uranus  six,  revolve  round  their 
primary  planets,  and  also  rotate  around 
their  axes  in  the  same  normal  direction ;'" 
the  whole,  planets  and  satellites,  move  in 
a  plane  nearly  coinciding  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun^s  equator.  The  respective 
distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the 
sun  is  determined  by  a  law  which  admits 
of  simple  and  definite  expression ;  the  area 
or  space  included  between  any  two  conti- 
&;uous  orbits  is  twice  as  large  as- the  area 
included  in  the  next  planetary  interval,, 
proceeding  inward,  and  half  as  largo  as 
the  next  interval,  proceeding  outward. 
This  harmonious  law,  however,  which  so 
satisfactorily  proves  that  the  individual 
]>lancts  of  our  system  are  united  together 
by  some  comprehensive  relation,  which 
has  meted  out  their  several  distances,  and 
appointed  to  each  the  orbit  in  which  it 
shall  roll,  was  not  fuUv  ascertained  until 
the  present  century.     Until  that  period, 


*  Tlic  satellitcfl  of  Uranus  arc  aD  excoption,  al- 
though the  ouly  one  to  this  law ;  they  have  the  re- 
markable character  of  moYing  in  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion, and  in  orbita  neirly  in  the  same  plane,  and 
olmoat  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 


a  void  was  conceired  to  exist  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter;  but,  at  the  commenofe- 
ment  of  the  present  century,  several  as* 
tronomers,  struck  with  the  regularitj^  of 
the  respective  distances  of  the  other  plan- 
ets from  the  sun,  and  from  each  other, 
conceived  the  idea  that  this  supposed  void 
might  contain  the  orbit  of  another  planet, 
till  then  unknown,  and  they  therefore  de- 
liberately set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
searching  for  it.  The  result  was,  the  dis- 
covery of  two  new  planets,  Ceres  and 
Pallai«,  to  which  Juno  and  Vesta  were 
soon  ailerward  added.  These  four  minnte 
planets  move  in  orbits  nearly  coinciding 
each  with  the  other,  and  all  pass  throaffh 
one  common  point  of  space  at  one  point 
of  their  revolutions.  Their  disks  appear 
to  be  not  circular  but  angular;  and  it  is 
conceived,  that,  at  some  distant  period, 
they  constituted  one  large  sphere,  whioh 
was  broken  up  by  internal  violence  into 
the  fragments  now  circling  in  orbits  ot 
their  own,  and  all  retuniing,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  same  position  in  space  whioh 
was  occupied  by  the  four  at  tne  moment 
of  disunion.  When  the  first  two  were 
discovered,  Sir  William  Ilershel,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  asteroids,  from 
their  resemblance  both  to  planets  and 
comets,  predicted  that  many  others  would 
be  discovered ;  a  prediction  soon  after 
verified  by  the  discovery  of  Juno  and 
Vesta,  and  more  recently  by  that  of  As- 
trsDa.  This  small  planet,  which,  if  the 
supposition  above  alluded  to  be  true,  most 
also  have  formed,  with  the  four  other  as- 
teroids, one  large  planet,  was  discovered 
by  Ilerr  Ilencke,  of  Berlin,  and  has  since 
been  noticed  at  the  chief  observatories 
of  Europe. 

But  the  interest  of  the  discovery  of  an 
obscure  asteroid  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  that  which  has  to 
recently  been  made  known  to  tiie  world ; 
we  allude  to  the  body  which  at  present 
goes  by  the  name  of  Le  Verricr's  planet* 
and  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  sys- 
tem. This  discovery  of  itself  is  an  event 
of  no  inconsiderable  consequence ;  but  it 
assumes  a  new  interest,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  of  a  fortunate  supposition,  nor  was  it 
even  efi*ected  by  the  increased  power  of 
our  telescopes,  but  was  the  oonsequenoe 
of  the  unaided  power  of  profound  thought, 
and  of  abstract  mathematical  reasonmg. 
There  has  not,  in  the  whole  history  of 
science,  occurred  any  more  striking  event 
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than  this.  In  general,  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  before  said,  observa- 
tions have  preceded  science,  and  theories 
liave  been  the  result  of  previously  known 
facta;  but,  in  this  instance,  science  has 
oniy  had  to  follow  the  steps  of  theory, 
and  to  look  at  the  exact  point  indicated 
for  the  unknown^ planet  which  theory  had 
alone  as  yet  seen. 

Until  the  year  1846,  then,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  Uranus  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  and  farthest  planet 
of  our  solar  system ;  and  its  immense  dis^ 
tancc  from  the  sun,  a  distance  amounting 
to  1,840,000,000  of  miles,  gave  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  either  it  was,  indeed,  the 
most  remote  orb  of  our  system,  or  that,  if 
there  were  others  still  further  removed, 
they  could  never  be  detected.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  works  now  before  us,  we  have 
an  expression  of  this  opinion  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

^  It  is  conoeived  that  the  planet  Herschel,  or 
Uranas,  as  it  has  also  been  named,  is  attended 
bj  six  satellites ;  two  annular  appendages  have 
also  been  suspected  to  surround  \L  But  into 
that  chill  corner  of  space,  where  the  cheerful  suo 
has  dwindled  to  a  minute  inconspicuous  star, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  planet  Jupiter  in  size, 
and  where  its  viyifying  influence  is  less  than 
with  us  by  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  times, 
the  restless  curiosity  of  man  has  failed  to  pene- 
trate with  any  certainty ;  the  duU,  cold  Her- 
fichel,  upon  the  threshold  of  endless  night, 
draws  the  curtain  of  obscurity  around  the  thea- 
ter that  has  been  granted  to  the  searching  in- 
vestigations of  human  intellect,  and  beyond  lies 
the  unknown,  unmeasured,  star-filled  universe 
of  God  I" — PUmetwry  and  Stellar  Univerte^ 
pp.  71,  72. 

Such  conceptions  as  these,  in  which  a 
line  is  marked  out  beyond  which  intellect 
is  supposed  to  be  unable  to  pass,  have, 
indeed,  been  common  in  almost  all  of  the 
physical  sciences ;  but,  one  after  another, 
these  artificial  barriers  have  been  thrown 
down  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  prerogatives 
given  to  it  by  God,  inquiry  has,  as  in 
the  instance  before  us,  disowned  the  re- 
straint and  burst  all  bonds.  For,  outside 
that  which  seemed  to  be  the  extreme 
verge  of  our  system,  it  is  now  clearly 

troved  that  a  mighty  planet,  exceeding 
Tninus  in  sise,  has  been  rolling  in  orbits 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  un- 
known in  its  onter  darkness,  until  its 
blind  but  6tix>ng  influence  on  the  motions 
of  Uranus  has  at  length  betrayed  its 
presence.    The  account  of  this  discovery, 


and  the  caloulations  on  which  it  is 
founded,  are  contained  in  several  num- 
bers of  the  CompUa  JRendus.  but,  as  they 
are  extremely  lengthy,  we  mnst  content 
ourselves  with  an  outline  of  them. 

The  irregularities  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus 
having  been  for  a  long  period  a  difficulty 
to  astronomers,  indnced  M.  Le  Verrierto 
a  more  close  examination  of  that  planet's 
motions,  and  he  found,  that  of  the  whole 
amount  of  irregularity  in  its  path,  or  of 
its  pertuTbatwna^  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
attraction  of  any  known  forces.  Upon 
examining,  too,  tables  which  had  been 
constructed  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  he 
found  that  they  had  in  no  way  agreed 
with  the  latest  observations.  These  dis- 
crepancies he  conceived  might  be  either 
due  to  want  of  precision  in  theory,  or 
want  of  exactness  in  observations  ;  or 
Uranus  might  be  subject  to  other  atti*ac- 
tions  than  those  of  the  sun,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn ;  and  he  resolved  to  endeavor 
to  determine  the  cause  of  these  pertur- 
bations. Finding  so  much  inaccuracy 
in  the  data  and  calculations  on  which 
the  previous  tables  of  the  planet's  orbit 
were  founded,  he  set  himself  to  the  labo- 
rious task  of  investigating  and  calculating 
every  thing  afresh,  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
and,  after  much  perseverance,  he  deter- 
mined with  great  nicetv  the  amount  of 
perturbation  in  the  orbit  of  Uranus  due 
to  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
With  these  corrected  data  before  him, 
he  proceeded  to  compare  the  calculated 
path  of  the  planet  with  its  actually 
observed  positions ;  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  not  merely  that  there 
was  difficulty  and  discrepancy  in  the 
comparison,  but  that,  on  grounds  of 
the  strictest  geometrical  reasoning,  none 
of  those  known  forces  were  adequate  to 
produce  the  observed  irregularities  of  the 
planet^s  cours^e.  Several  ways  had  been 
already  suggested  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty — the  resistance  of  the  ether — a 
vast  satellite  of  Uranus — some  variation 
in  the  law  of  gravity  at  that  enormous 
distance  from  the  sun — the  shock  of  a 
comet,  or,  lastly,  an  nnknown  planet. 
But  M.  Le  Verrier  showed  that  all  these 
suppositions,  except  the  last,  were  inad- 
missible, and  that,  if  the  disturbing  force 
proceeded  from  an  unknown  planet,  the 
stranger  must  be,  not  within  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  because,  if  a  lar^e  body,  it  would 
disturb  Saturn's  orbit ;  if  a  small  one,  it 
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would  not  be  adequate  to  produce  the  I 
actual  amount  of  disturbance  in  that  of' 
Uranus ;  nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  near 
on  the  outside  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus ; 
but  far  enough  ufUhaut  tlie  orbit  of 
Uranus  to  act  upon  it,  without  acting 
upon  that  of  Saturn,  and  large  enough  to 
act  upon  Uranus  for  long  and  continuous 
periods  of  time.  According  to  Bode's 
law  of  planetary  distances  which  we  have 
alreatly  enunciated,  namely,  that  the 
planets  double  on  one  another  in  their 
distances  from  the  sun  as  they  are  more 
remote  in  the  system,  this  new  planet 
ought  to  be  twice  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
Uranus.  And  this  probability  became 
almost  a  certainty;  for,  as  its  distance 
can  not  be  much  less,  so  it  can  not  be 
greater,  for  example,  treble  the  distance  of 
Uranus ;  because,  as  in  that  case  it  must 
be  of  enormous  mass,  it  must  act  upon 
Saturn  as  well  as  Uranus,  and  its  g^eat 
distance  from  both  planets  would  make 
its  influence  on  each  comparabicy  whereas, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  influence  on 
the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Farther,  such  a 
body,  acting  on  the  orbit  of  Uranus, 
must  be,  without  doubt,  in  much  the 
same  plane  as  that  planet ;  that  is,  must 
bo  IcxAced  for  nearly  in  the  ecliptic. 

The  paper,  of  which  we  have  made  this 
abstract,  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  first  of  June,  1846 ; 
mid  in  a  second  paper  (Comptet  Hen- 
dusy  August  thirty-fii*8i,  1846,)  Le  Ver- 
rier  proceeded  to  fix  still  more  exactly 
the  place,  size,  and  distance  of  the  yet 
unseen  planet.  His  idea  was,  that  it  was 
a  body  many  times  the  size  of  the  earth, 
and  not  much  less  than  Saturn,  taking 
more  than  two  centuries  to  revolve  about 
the  sun,  at  a  distance  thirty-three  times 
greater  than  the  Earth.  Within  one 
month  after  M.  Le  Ven-ier  had  thus  mi- 
nutely fixed,  beforehand,  the  place  of  this 
mysterious  body,  it  was  actually  seen. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  September,  Dr. 
Galle,  of  the  observatory  at  Berlin,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Le  Verrier,  urging 
him  to  look  out  sharply  for  the  new  star, 
which  possibly  might  be  recognized  by 
its  disk.  That  very  evening,  Galle,  on 
comparing  Bremiker's  excellent  map  with 
the  heavens,  observed,  near  the  place 
fixed  bv  Le  Verrier,  a  star  not  marked 
by  Bremikcr.  It  was  compared  three 
times  that  night  with  a  known  fixed  star, 
and  a  planetary  motion  was  suspected ; 


the  following  night  it  was  again  ebflerred 
and  its  motion  was  confirms,  and  i^greed 
perfectly  with  its  discoverer's  announce- 
ment; and,  on  the  third  night,  Septem* 
ber  twenty-fifth,  Galle  observed  it  five 
times,  and  Encke  ten,  and  the  plaee  of 
the  planet  had  again  changed,  and  as 
Encke  observed,  "  the  place  of  the  planet 
agrees  within  one  degree.^  Thb  alight 
difference  between  the  calculation  as  to 
the  position  of  the  new  planet  by  the 
theory  of  Le  Verrier,  and  the  actual  ob- 
servation by  Galle  and  Encke,  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  fiict  connected  with  the 
discovery.  In  a  note  by  M.  Le  Verrier 
to  the  Academy,  on  this  point,  he  ob- 
serves: 

"  My  error  in  calculation  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly spiall,  when  the  slieht  nature  of  the 
perturbations,  upon  which  I  determined  the 
position  of  the  new  planet,  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. This  success  must  inspire  "a  hope, 
tliat  after  thirty  or  forty  years*  observations  of 
the  new  planet,  astronomers  may  use  it  in  Its 
turn  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  next  that 
foUows  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  aon. 
They  will,  unfortunately,  soon  arrive  at  atara 
invisible  on  account  of  their  immense  distonot 
from  the  sun,  but  whose  orbits  may  be  correct- 
ly ascertained  by  theory.*' 

Since  this  discovery,  the  planet  hat 
been  frequently  observed,  both  In  oar  own 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. Its  present  distance,  expressed  in 
common  measure,  is  about  8,200,(K>0,000 
English  miles  from  the  snn,  and  about 
3,100,000,000  from  the  earth.  Its  difr* 
tance  from  Uranus,  whose  motions  it  dis- 
turbs, is  about  140,000,000  of  miles.  Its 
diameter  is  estimated  at  50,000  miles, 
that  of  Uranns  being  85,000,  of  Jupiter 
86,000,  of  Saturn  79,000,  of  the  Earth 
8000,  while  the  diameters  of  the  other 
planets  are  less  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  new  planet  is  the  largest  in 
our  system.  Its  cubic  bulk  is  to  that  of 
the  earth  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one.  Considering  that  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranns  are  each  attended  by  a  train 
of  satellites,  it  appears  extremely  proba- 
ble that  the  new  planet  will  have  a  simi- 
lar accompaniment.  Indeed,  a  subse- 
quent observer,  Mr.  Lassell,  of  Liverpool, 
has  stated  his  belief  that  he  has  discov- 
ered not  only  one  accompanying  satellite, 
but  also  the  existence  of  a  ring  round  the 
planet.    ^^  With  respect  to  the  existence 
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of  the  rixig,"  observes  Mr«  Lassell,*  **  I  am 
not  able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  re- 
ceived so  many  impressions  of  it,  always 
in  the  same  ibrm  and  direction,  and  with 
all  the  differeot  magnifying  powers,  that 
I  ieel  a  very  strong  persuasion  that  noth* 
ing  but  a  finer  state  of  atmosphere  is  ne- 
ceiisary  to  enable  me  to  verify  the  dis- 
covery. Of  the  existence  of  the  star, 
having  evei^  aspect  of  a  satellite  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.'*  These  mat- 
terS|  however,  can  not  be  determined  un« 
til  the  observations  of  the  planet  have 
been  continued  for  a  longer  period. 

But,  althongh  the  merit  of  tliis  discovery 
is  nnquestiiuiably  due  to  the  French  phi- 
losopher, still  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  an  English  astronomer  was  following 
close  in  his  wake,  nay,  that  the  planet 
had  actually  been  observed  in  this  coun- 
try a  month  earlier,  but  its  announcement 
was  postponed  from  a  desire  to  make 
more  complete  and  accurate  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  it.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  on  the  occasion 
of  resigning  the  chair  to  Sir  R.  Murchi- 
son,  Sir  J.  Herschel  stated,  that  among 
the  remarkable  astronomical  events  of 
the  past  twelvemonth,  it  had  added  a 
new  planet  f  to  our  list,  adding  these  re- 
markable words :  ^^It  has  done  more,  it 
has  given  us  the  probable  prospect  of  the 
discovery  of  another.  We  see  it  as  Co- 
lumbus saw  America  from  the  shores  of 
Spain.  Its  movements  have  been  felt, 
trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of 
our  analysis,  with  a  certainty  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  ocular  demonstration." 
Now,  the  confidence  with  which  this  as- 
sertion was  made,  depended,  first  upon  a 
statement  of  the  late  illustrious  astrono- 
mer Bessel,  made  to  Sir  John  in  July, 
1842,  that  the  motions  of  Uranus  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  known  planets,  and  that  it 
%vas  highly  probable  that  the  deviations 
in  question  might  be  due  to  the  action  of 
an  unknown  planet ;  secondly,  from  the 
remarkable  calculations  of  M.  Le  Ycrrier, 
corroborated  by  Sir  John's  knowledge 
that  a  similar  investigation  had  been  in- 
dependently entered  into,  and  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  situation  of  the  planet,  Very 
nearly  coincident  with  M.  Le  Verrier's, 


*  A  letter  to  the  THmes  newspaper,  published 
Oetot>er  13th,  1846. 

f  AiladiDg  to  the  pUnet  Astns,  of  wlich  we 
hsve  before  spoken. 


arrived  at  (in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
conclusions)  by  a  young  Cambridge  ma- 
thematician, Mr.  Adams.  Professor  Chal- 
lis  has  since  published  *  a  statement  of 
the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  led, 
by  his  spontaneous  and  independent  re- 
searches, to  the  conclusion  that  ajplanet 
must  exist  more  distant  than  Uranus. 
As  we  conceive  this  matter  to  be  one  of 
great  historical  moment,  and  as  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  expression  of  bad 
feeling  from  the  journalists  across  the 
channel,  we  need  make  no  apology  for 
briefly  stating  the  real  facts,  which  we 
abridge  from  the  statement  of  Professor 
Challis. 

Mr.  Adams  had  long  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  trying,  by  calculation,  to  account 
for  the  anomalies  in  the  motion  of  Ura- 
nus on  the  hypothesis  of  a  more  distant 
planet,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1843 
that  he  had  time  for  pursuinnr  the  subject. 
In  September,  1845,  Mr.  Adams  commu- 
nicated to  Professor  Challis,  as  also  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  calculations  which 
he  had  made  with  regard  to  the  assumed 
exterior  planet,  deduced  entirely  from 
unaccounted-for  perturbations  of  Uranus. 
M.  Le  Verrier's  first  paper,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  published  in  June,  1846, 
and  the  assumed  position  of  the  planet 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  assigned 
by  Mr.  Adams.  This  coincidence  as  to 
position,  from  two  entirely  independent 
mvestigations,  naturally  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  the  Astronomer  Royal  sug- 
gested a  rigorous  search  after  the  hypo- 
thetical planet ;  a  task  which  was  under- 
taken by  Professor  Challis,  who  com- 
menced his  observations  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July.  On  the  fourth  of  August, 
he  recorded  a  place  of  the  planet ;  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  August,  he  again  observed 
a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  heavens  which  he  had  ex- 
amined without  observing  it  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July.  Of  course  this  was  the 
planet ;  the  place  of  which  was  thus  re- 
corded a  second  time,  in  four  days  of  ob- 
serving. 

''  *  A  comparison/  adds  Mr.  Challisi,  '  of  the 
observations  of  July  thirtieth  and  August 
twelfth,  would,  according  to  the  principles  of 
search  which  I  employed,  have  shown  me  the 
planet.  I  did  not  m'ake  the  comparison  till 
after  the  detection  of  it  at  Berlin,  partly,  be- 
cause I  had  an  impression  that  a  much  more 

*  AtheDaium,  October  I7tb,  1846. 
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extensive  search  wts  required  to  give  any  proba- 1  cried  in  the  heavens.  The  younger  Her- 
bility  of  discovery,  and  partly  from  the  press  of  :  schel  describes  it  as  a  "  brother  system, 

B2rrcran5To  po^tlon'^'rf^t^Tco';5^  "I?^  I  ^^^""^  ?  ''^^  analogy  of  str act ure  to  our 
StSr  Lire  Zn T  any  othe^^Srva  7"  "  ^'  ^^"^^T  ^*' ^  ^''^^^  round  nn- 
lory,  and  in  a  systematic  search  expressly  un-  '  ^*®"^  surrounded  at  a  great  distance  by  a 
dertaken  for  tliat  purpose.'  "  ;  nebulous  ring,  which  a]3pears  $plit  through 

I  nearly  the  greater  portion  of  its  circumfer^ 
Our  Sun  and  Planets.  cnce,  bein^  the  precise  aspect  in  which 


Htars,  which,  when  traced  througliout  its    ***^V^"  connection  with  these  finnaments 
different  directions,  is  found  to  encircle    ^^  c>"8ter8,  is  the  peculiarity  of  thefornw 


the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens ;  it  has 


they  assume,  which,  from  tneir  supposed 


the  form  of  a  flattened  circular  disk,  with  I  resemblance  to  terrestrial  objects,  have 
one  of  its  edges  divided  in  the  direction  !  J^*"l®^  astronomers  to  distinguish  them 
of  its  plane,  throughout  nearly  half  its  cir-    ^y  Y'^  appellations  of  dumbbeU  nehn\n, 

—  °     -  -"  crab  nebula,  spiral  nebula,  etc.    It  is  re- 

markable, too,  that  among  the  clusters  of 
stai-s  of  simple  forms,  there  appears  to  be 


cumference.  The  individual  stars  com- 
posing this  bed,  ah  hough  of  countless 
multitudes,*  are  yet  at  immense  distances 


from  each  other,  so  great  is  the  space  com-    ^  Preponderance  of  great  central  masses, 
prising  the  wliole-it  being  impossible  for    resulting,  in  all  probability,  from  thepow- 

*  1?  .  I  .  .        1  ^         *       .  or    f\t     iitii%'orfial    nttroritirkn         Kii>    iVilhatwt 


any  of  these  stars  to  be  so  near  to  us  as 
two  liundred  thousand  times  tlie  distance 


er  of  universal  attraction.     Sir  William 
Ilerschel  conceived  that  tliis  prevalence 


of  the  sun.   This  bed  or  firmament  of  stars,  I  ^^V**  clustering  power  was  indicated  by  an- 
of  which  our  sun  is  merely  a  grain  of  the    other  feature  of  those  globular  masses. 


gold-dust,  is  the  Milky  Way.     But  won- 


The  light  at  their  central  parts,  arising 


derful  and  magnificent  as  is  this  our  gal-  ^[^'°  ^'^e  degree  of  compression  among 
axy,  what  sliall  we  sav,  or  what  concep-  ;  ^^^  ^^Vf  there,  is  not  uniform,  and  beam 
tion  can  we  have  of  the  magnitude  of  the  '  no  uniform  relation  t^  the  size  of  the 
universe,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  but  one  *P."ere  withm  which  the  object  is  con- 
out  of  neariy  thr^e  thousand  similar  gal-  ^^»"^.<^-  ^^  manifests,  therefore,  not  a 
axies,  incomparably  larger  than  itself,  and  varying  apparent  concentration  aboat 
soluble  into  distinct  stars,  while  others  ^^^V"  ^;«"Mi^»»  ^."^  »  ^,^  variation ;  and 
more  distant,  vet  dimly  visible,  only  re-    ^'»^^  ^l».s  tlinstrious  philosopher  it  went 


quire  advanced  powers  in  the  instrument 


to  establish  ^^  amongst  those  groups  a  se- 


of  vision,  to  yield,  according  to  every  an-  i  ^^^^  of  aspects,  each  of  which,  is  a  step  in 
alogy,  a  similar  result  I  The  forms  of  these  some  stupendous  evolution,  to  which,  as 
nebula?,  as  thev  are  called,  are  endless  and  }^^  »&es  roll,  thev  may  be  subject--bear- 
varied;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one  »np  them  onward  from  the  condition  of 
in  particular— and  that,  too,  situated  at '  ooHections  of  stars,  comparatively  sparse, 
neariy  the  remotest  point  to  which  our  .  ^o  ripened  spheres,  whoso  centers  ap- 
tolescopes  carry  us— is  supposed  to  bear  a  F?^^,!^  toward  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of 
more  striking  resemblance  to  the  system  i  "g"t. 

of  Rtai  s  in  which  our  sun  is  placed,  than        »» xhe  elevation  to  which  this  idea  leads,"  re- 
any  other  object  that  has  yet   been  dcs-  ■  marks  Dr.  Nichol,  '*  is,  indeed,  a  diizy  one,  Ikr 

— i  alofi  from  the  usual  haunts  of  human  thought; 

*  "  In  the  moat  rrovdcrfpirts  of  the  Milky  Wny,"  \  and  yet  why  not  the  empire  of  Mutability,  oven 
Riys  the  ( Ider  Herachcl,  *'  I  have  had  fields  of  view  |  over  those  dread  Infinitudes,  as  well  as  among 
that  contained  no  fewer  than  five  hund'cd  and  'the  mere  shows  and  transcienccs  of  Earth? 
4^i»(|jty  *ij;ht  siafB,  and  these  were  coniiuuid  for  Those  gaUxiesare  not  the  work  of  Man;  they 
Ponie  minutes ;  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  are  part  of  the  ordinances  of  OsK,  below  whoea 
time  ihcFf  passt'd  not  Kss  than  one  hundred  and  |  ^wful  Unchaneeableness,  even  processes  whoM 
sixteen  thousand  stars  th.ou^h  the  field  of  view  of  |  ^^^^^  ^jeps  seem  to  occupy  eternities,  mar 
my  teK  scope.    In  some  p»r.s  the  stars  cluster  so        ^  y^     „  y^^^^^^  human  yision,  the  opening  of 

thickly  thu.  an  aversge  breadth  of  five  di^icrees  rave  I  ;.     i  .V  ^r  i.u^    i.  ^  •«      &    *   ^    ^ 

U,ree  hundred  and  lhirty.oncihou9«nd».k.8.  Were  ■  J^«  'ff^  5^  the  cv»nescont  flower l"-^.r«»  eT 

we  to  suppose  every  part  of  the  zone  e(|ually  rich  ,  rroria^  p.  21. 

with  the  s{)ace  al)ove  referred  to,  iiwill  contain  no  |       ^  .         , 

less  than  twenty  million  OLe  hundred  and  ninety-  ,       ^"^    ^^    f^"®    more    complex    clustcn, 

one  thousand  stars.'*  1  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  traoe 
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of'  law  or  order  whatsoever.  In  the 
dumb-bell  nebula,  for  example,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  two  centers  of  attraction  round 
which  the  orbs  seem  to  have  been  clus- 
teriiij^.  The  spiral  nebula,  however  strong 
the  sympathies  pervading  all  that  strange 
system,  is  still  apparent  to  us  only  as  a 
collection  of  separate  masses.  Again,  in 
the  milky  way,  we  have  a  similar  appear- 
ance ;  it  is  by  no  means  regular,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  be  a  succession 
of  clusters,  probably  self  harmonious,  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  lines  or  patch- 
es more  or  less  obscure ;  other  spiral  nebu- 
he  present  a  similar  appearance,  all  which 
may  tend  to  show  that  a  separation  of 
masses,  and  the  formation  of  other  and 
more  compact  clusters,  may  not  be  strange 
in  the  system  of  the  universe.  And  here 
again  we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Nichol : 

"  Have  we  thee,  here,  an  iDtimation,  however 
dim,  of  what  is  passing  among  those  dread  re- 
cesses ?  Is  the  apparent  separation  of  our  milky 
way  into  parts,  in  truth,  as  Herscbel  supposed 
it,  In  one  of  his  loftiest  moods,  a  mark  of  how 
fiir  ^the  shadow  has  passed  along  the  dial  of 
Time— a  mystic  but  significant  index  of  how 
much  of  the  existence  of  that  zone  has  gone, 
aod  a  sure  prognostic  of  Its  future  course  I'  If 
it  is  indeed  so,  then  we  have  before  us  another 
infinitude  besides  that  of  Space.  The  marvels 
in  our  view  must  also  fill  up  uofathomable  du- 
rations, and  have  received  from  their  history 
much  of  what  is  mysterious  and  strange  in  the 
present  aspect  and  conditions  of  their  being.** — 
8jf$tem  of  the  World,  p.  81. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  double,  triple,  and  multiple 
star-systems  round  each  other,  or  rather 
round  some  central  spot  of  attraction. 
Reflecting  on  these  phenomena,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  the 
whole  stellar  universe,  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  clusters  may  not  be  united 
into  separate  schemes,  internally  consist- 
ent^ and  upheld  by  their  inherent  activi- 
ties ;  whether  the  individual  stars  of  which 
they  are  composed  may  not  roll  in  mighty 
orbits ;  and  whether,  just  as  the  planets 
roll  round  it,  the  sun  itself,  with  all  its 
dependent  orbs,  may  not  be  circling 
round  some  central  point  of  attraction. 
This  thought  naturally  suggests  itself  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  double  stars,  and, 
as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the  inquiry  is 
concerned,  has  been  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed. Hersche!  entered  deeply  into  this 
problem,  and  in  1805  he  announced,  that 
VOL.  LVL— NO.  2 


"  the  sun,  with  his  planets,  is  rapidly  dart- 
ing toward  a  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Hercules."  This  opinion, 
subsequent  more  full  and  accurate  inqui- 
ry has  completely  confirmed.  In  recent 
times,  Argelander,  of  Bonn,  has  investi- 
gated and  discussed  the  subject,  with  nu 
accuracy  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desir- 
ed ;  and  the  truth  that  our  sun,  with  all 
its  planets,  is  itself  rolling  on  a  grand 
orbit,  is  firmly  established.  Thus  we 
find  that  our  bed  of  stars  no  longer 
shines  before  the  apprehension  as  a  fixed 
and  complete  stratum,  but  rather  as  one 
mass  of  unresting  activities,  working  out, 
as  time  rolls  on,  its  stupendous  destinies. 
This  truth  having  been  established,  an- 
other question  naturally  arises:  around 
what  body  does  the  sun  describe  its  or- 
bit? Argelander  imagined  that  it  roll- 
ed around  some  central  body,  probably 
opaque,  situate  near  the  bright  spot  in 
Pei-seus.  Many  other  spots  have  been 
suggested;  but,  during  the  year  1846, 
Dr.  Maedler,  director  of  the  Dorpat  ob- 
servatory, announced  his  discovery  of 
the  great  central  star  or  sun,  about  which 
the  universe  of  stars,  our  own  sun  and 
system  among  the  rest,  is  revolving. 
This  announcement  is  contained  in  num- 
bers iive  hundred  and  fifiv-six  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Astrouo- 
mische  Nachrichten^  a  journal  piiblislied 
at  Altona,  and  conducted  by  Professor 
Schumacher.  This  discovery,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  incessant  toil  and  re- 
search, has  been  deduced  by  a  train  ot' 
reasoning  and  an  examination  of  facts 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  iKe  annals  ot 
science ;  and,  as  it  has  attracted  b(4t  little 
attention  in  this  country,  we  make  no 
apology  for  briefly  at! verting  to  it.  Guid- 
ed by  the  researches  of  the  elder  Her- 
schel,  as  to  the  figure  of  the  stratum  of 
stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs.  Dr.  Mae(^ 
ler  locates  his  grand  center  neir  the 
Milky  Way.  But,  as  the  Milky  Way  di- 
vides the  sphere  of  the  heavens  into  two 
unequal  parts,  he  argues  that  the  centt-r 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  smaller  of  the 
two  parts.  Again,  it  has  been  shown 
that  our  sun  is  nearer  the  southern  than 
the  northern  side  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  hence  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
great  center,  not  only  in  the  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  heavens,  but  also  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  smaller  portion.  Another 
approximation  to  its  position  is  obtained 
by  the  author,  from  an  examination  of  the 
11 
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sun's  motion  through  space ;  and  he  rea- 
sons that  the  point  in  the  heavens,  toward 
which  the  entire  solar  system  is  urging 
its  way,  is  the  pole  of  a  great  circle,  with- 
in which  the  center,  about  which  the  sun 
is  revolving,  must  be  placed.    This  sub- 
ject, as  we  have  already  observed,   has 
been  ably  discussed  by  Argelander  and 
by  Otho  Struve,  and  the  point  in  question 
has  been  ascertained  to  a  vcr^  close  ap- 
proximation.    If  from  this  pomt — deter- 
mined by  Argelander  and  Herschel,  as  in 
the  constellation  Uercules — as  a  pole,  we 
describe  a  great  circle,  it  intersects  the 
Milky  Wav  in  the  constellation  Perseus. 
By  using  that  point,  determined  by  Otho 
Siruve,  we  find  this  circle  cutting  the 
Milky  Way  near  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Having  made  this  rough  approximation 
to  the  grand  center,  Dr.  Maedler  prose- 
cutes his  researches  by  means  of  the  pro- 
per motion  of  the  fixed  stars,   and,   af- 
ter many  trials  of  fixed  stai's,  at  length 
finds  a  point  which  satisfies  all  the  condi- 
tions yet  presented  by  observations.  The 
following  is  his  own  announcement  of  the 
discovery.     ^^I  therefore  pronounce  the 
Pleiades  to  be  the  central  group  of  that 
mass  of  fixed  stars  limited  by  the  stratum 
composing  the  Milky  Way,  and  Alcyene 
as  the  individual  star  of  this  group,  which 
among  all  others,  combines  the  greatest 
jirobability  of  being  the  true  central  sun." 
My  a  train  of  reasoning  which  we  need 
iiot  here  attempt  to  explain,  he  finds  the 
jirobable  parallax  of  this  great  central 
btar  to  be  six  thousandths  of  one  second 
of  an  arc,  and  its  distance  to  be  thirty- 
four  millioTis  of  times  the  distance  of  the 
gnn,  or  so  remote,  that  light  requires  a 
period  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  to  pass  from  the  great  center  to  our 
sun.     As  a  first  rough  approximation,  he 
deduces  the  period  of  revolution  of  our 
Sim,  with  all  its  train  of  planets,  satellites 
and  comets,  about  the  grand  center,  to  be 
18,200,000  years.      The   author   of  this 
theory  lays  it  before  the  world,  and  de- 
clares that  he  will  yield  it  on  condition 
that  one  single  single  star  can  be  found 
by   any   astronomer,   within    twenty   or 
twenty-five  degrees  of  his  grand  center, 
in  which  a  well-determined  motion  toward 
the  north   exists.     His  theory  indicates 
that  the  proper  motion  of  all  stars  thus 
situated,  must  be  toward  the  south.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  announced 
by  Dr.  Maedler,  which  we  give  without 
comment,  since  its  publication,  is  of  too 


recent  a  nature  to  have  allowed  time  for 
any  arguments  or  observations,  either  in 
its  favor  or  otherwise. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  most  im- 
portant and  comparatively  recent  disoov- 
ery  in  astronomical  science,  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars.    Parallax  is  tne  appa- 
rent change  of  position  in  an  immovADle 
body,  resulting  from  real  change  of  posi- 
tion in  a  moving  one,  from  which  the 
former  is  viewed  :  thus,  the  apparent  mo* 
tion  of  houses  or  trees  when  seen  from  a 
carriage-window,  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
parallax.     It  is  by  parallax  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  na  is 
ascertamed.    When  it  is  said  that  the 
distances  of  the  celestial  orbs  can  be  mea- 
sured with  the  same  degrees  of  relatire 
accuracy  with   which   we  ascertain  the 
distances  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  in- 
vestigations of  the  kind  generally  listen  to 
the  statement  with  doubt  and  incredulity* 
for  the  reason  that  the  distances  measured 
are  so  enormously  great.    But  the  masni- 
tudc  of  a  distance  or  space  does  not  of  it- 
self constitute  any  difiiculty  in  its  admea- 
surement ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  often 
able    to  measure    largo    distances  with 
greater  accuracy  than  smaller  ones.    Am 
other  objection  generally  urged  is,  that 
the  body  whose  distance  the  astronomer 
measures  is  inaccessible  to   him.      Bat 
even  this  does  not  constitute  any  real 
difficulty,  as  may  be  easily  illustrated. 
The  military  engineer,  who  directs  a  shell 
against  the  buildings  within  a  besieged 
town,  can  so  level  it  as  to  cause  it  to  drop 
on  any  particular  building   which   may 
have  been  selected ;  to  do  which,  howeyer, 
he  must,  of  necessity,  know  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  that  building;  and  yet,  thoagh 
this  is  inaccessible  to  him,  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  mcasunng  its  precise  distanoe. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  lays  down  a  space 
upon  the  ground  ho  occupies,  called  the 
base  line^  from  the  two  extremities  of 
which  he  takes  the  bearings  or  directions 
of  the  building  in  question.     From  these 
bearings,  and  from  the  length  of  the  base 
line,  he  is  enabled  to  calculate,  by  the 
most  simple  principles  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  the  distance  of  the  building 
against  which  he  is  about  to  act.    Now, 
in  the  case  of  any  celestial  body — the  san, 
for  example — its  distance  is  measured  by 
precisely  the  same  means :  the  earlhSi 
diameter  is  taken  for  the  base  line,  and 
the  bearings  of  the  sun  may  be  easily  ta* 
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ken  from  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
I  he  earth's  diameter,  by  two  observers, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  one  observ- 
er, regarding  it  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
honrs ;  for,   from   the  revohition  of  the 
globe  round  its  axis,  he  will,  in  twelve 
hours,   be  at  points   distant  from  each 
other,  by  a  little  more  than  the  earth's 
diameter — the  angle  deduced  from  this 
admeasurement  is  called  diurnal  parallax. 
Now,  the  fixed  stars  are  so  distant  that 
they   exhibit  no   appearance  of  diurnal 
parallax  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  have  much 
wider  ground   whence  to  measure  this 
parallax;  as  they  are  outside  our  solar 
system,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  them, 
not   only  from   the   extremities   of   the 
earth's  diameter,  but  from  the  extremities 
of  the  earth's  orbit.     Having  then,  by  the 
diurnal  parallax  of  the  sun,  ascertained 
the  length  of  the  diameter  of  this  orbit, 
which   is   190,000,000  of  miles,  we   get, 
by    observing,   at    periods    six    months 
apart,  190,000,000  as  our  base  line;  and 
we  thus  obtain   what  is  called   anniicU 
parallax.      Notwithstanding,     however, 
this   immense  vantage  ^ound,  so  enor- 
mous is  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  us,  that  observers  have,  until  un- 
til the  last  few  years,  failed   in  detect- 
ing any  measurable  parallax.     Recently, 
however,  parallaxes  of  fixed  stars  have 
been   simultaneously  detected  by  three 
eminent  astronomers — Bessel  of  Konigs- 
berg,   Struve  of   St.  Petersburgh,   and 
Henderson  of  Edinburgh.    The  star  on 
which    Bessel    worked,   was    sixty -one 
Cygni ;  it  gives  a  parallax  from  which 
its    distance    from  us  is    calculated    at 
670,000  times  that  of  the  sun,  or  63,650,- 
000,000,000.     Of  such  a  distance  we  can 
form  no  conception ;  the  mind  must  fail 
to  grasp  the  immensity  of  the  space  thus 
estimated  ;  and,  however  it  may  deUght 
to  indulge  in  cunous  speculations  con- 
cenfing  it,  or  endeavor  to  assist  itself  by 
comparative  admeasurements,  it  can  not 
pursue  them  far  without  being  led  beyond 
its  limited  powers,  and  falls  ^^  intoxicated 
with  eternity." 

We  turn  now  to  the  last  part  of  our 
subject,  namely,  the  nebular  hypothesis 
of  Herschel,  Laplace's  celebrated  theory 
of  the  birth  of  the  solar  system,  and  their 
complete  annihilation  by  the  discoveries 
of  Lord  Rosse's  gigantic  telescope.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  nebulse 
scattered,  like  islands,  through  space, 
and  shown  that  many   of  them   were, 


when  examined  by  the  telescope,  re- 
solvable into  clusters  or  firmaments  of 
stars,  similar  to  that  galaxy  to  which  our 
own  system  appertains.  But  besides 
these  resolvable  nebulse,  many  specks  of 
pale,  cloudy  light  are  scattered  m  great 
numbers  over  the  heavens,  which,  until 
very  lately,  were  utterly  irresolvable  by 
the  most  powerful  telescope.  In  fact,  as 
the  power  of  the  instruments  by  which 
they  were  viewed  was  increased,  they 
were  rendered  more  diffuse  and  strange 
in  their  appearance,  just  as  a  mass  of 
summer  cloud  would  have  its  form  and 
outline  dissipated  rather  than  defined  by 
the  telescope ;  they,  in  fact,  appeared  to 
consist  merely  of  self-luminous  vapor. 
But,  we  think,  we  may  better  explain 
ourselves  if  we  give  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions of  the  varying  form  and  appearances 
of  these  nebulae,  since  it  was  from  such  va- 
riety of  form  and  appearance  that  Sir  John 
Herschel  built  up  his  hypothesis.  If  the 
eye  be  directed  to  the  star  Theta,  in  the 
sword  of  Orion,  it  appears  as  if  shining 
through  a  small  patch  of  filmy  cloud, 
just  dense  enough  to  render  it  indefinite 
without  obscuring  its  light.  This  cloud 
is,  however,  itself  luminous,  and  was 
believed  to  be  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter, 
either  surrounding  the  star  or  spreading 
itself  out  beyond  it  in  space,  probably  as 
far  as  the  eighth  order  of  stellar  distances. 
To  this  nebula  the  greatest  interest  has 
been  attached,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Nichol : 

"  On  examining  the  middle  star  in  the  sword, 
it  seems  afifected  by  an  indistinctness  not  com- 
mon to  small  stars ;  and  the  application  of  the 
smallest  telescope  at  once  yields  the  explanation 
— the  object  appearing  not  as  a  star,  but  as  a 
diffused  haze.  Examined  with  instruments  of 
a  profounder  space-penetratiog  power,  its  cha- 
racter as  a  haze  continues  unchanged,  though 
it  speedily  gives  warning  of  some  strange  and 
fantastic  object  To  the  ten-foot  telescope,  for 
instance,  which  would  descry  a  star  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  times  farther  away  than 
the  average  distance  of  orbs  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, the  mist  seems  singularly  shapeless,  out 
not  a  vestige  of  a  star  is  discernible ;  and  yet, 
be  it  observed,  the  light  from  that  object  afiects 
the  naked  eye,  although  it  is  thus  proved,  if  it 
be  a  cluster,  to  lie  so  remotely  in  space  that  the 
ray  leaving  it  must  travel  through  those  im- 
mensities more  than  three  thousand  years  ere 
it  could  reach  our  world.  Apply,  now.  Sir  John 
Herschers  eighteen-inch  mirror.  Not  yet  the 
remotest  aspect  of  a  stellar  constitution,  but 
an  object  of  which  the  revelation  of  the  ten- 
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foot  telescope  is  evidently  the  mere  rudiment, 
Strange,  indeed,  those  fantastic  branching  arms, 
but  not  less  strange  the  apparent  internal  con- 
stitution of  that  extraordinary  mass.  So  unac- 
countable seems  it,  and  so  unlike  what  has 
hitherto  been  known  of  collections  of  stars,  that 
that  most  eminent  astronomer  ayerred  that,  so 
fiir  from  showing  a  trace  of  stellar  constitution, 
or  ev  n  suggesting  that,  it  rather  suggested 
something  quite  different  During  Sir  John 
HerschePs  residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  examined  this  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
circumstances  much  more  favorable  than  can 
ever  prevail  here,  namely,  when  it  was  near  the 
zenith,  and,  of  course,  seen  through  the  purest 
portion  of  the  atmosphere:  but,  still,  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  a  star.     During  the  winter  of 


imagined  that  the  selfluminous,  Tapor- 
like  modification  of  matter,  spread  out  as 
ncbulsB  in  space,  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  progressive  condensation;  the  filmjr 
objects,  that  are  without  any  perceptible 
nuclei,  he  considers  to  represent  its  rudest 
and  most  diffuse  condition  ;  the  next 
stage  he  conceived  to  be  seen  in  the 
nucleated  nebulae ;  the  nebulous  stai-a  be 
believed  to  be  in  a  still  more  advanced 
state  ;  and  the  defined  stars  to  represent 
the  perfect  condition  of  the  whole.  He 
conceived  that  the  stars  all  pass  through 
these  various  stages  of  progressive  devel- 
opment before  tuey  assume  their  mature 


1844-46,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  examined  it  with  form,  and   that  the  various  objects  we 

his  three-foot  mirror,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  have  described  were  star-masses,  seen  in 

executed  a  drawing  of  it,  which  contained  not  ^]^^\^  ^ore  rudimentary  or  in  their  more 

a  vestige  of  aster.    There  then  the  nebula  lay,  ^^^^^^  ^^             Thus,  for  example,   he 

separattfd  from  us — if  it  be  a  cluster — by  an*^      .,       j~.u  ui*      ^i          .-Ij.^ 

immensity  through  which  light  could  travel  in  considered   the  nebula  m  the   sword  of 

no  less  Uian  thirty  thousand  years,  and  yet  Orion  to  be  a  mere  rude  congregation  of 

visible  to  the  naked  eye  I    Surely  the  imagina-  luminous  vapor ;  the  nebula  m  Androme- 

tion  might  well  shrink  from  the  admission  of  da  to  be  adv<ancing  in  structure,  as  shown 

facts  like  these — ^from  the  belief  in  a  s>stem  of  by  the  gathering  up  of  the  filmy  matter 

stars  so  majestic,  of  splendor  so  concentrated,  \j^iq  ^  central  nucleus ;  and  in  the  nebulous 

as,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  stellar,  we  must  g^      ^^  g^^i-s  with  burrs,  he  saw  the  thin 

attribute  to  that  mass.  ^SysUm  of  the  World,  ^^^^ope  of  light  just  upon  the  point  of 

*^*^'  finally  incorporating  itself  with  the  nu- 

But  there  are  numberless  similar  ne-  cleus  of  central  consolidation.    By  the 

buIsB  which,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  theory  of  nebular  condensation,  it  is  thua 

have  been  irresolvable.    Near  to  the  star  assumed   that  stellar    orbs    are  formed 

Nu,  in  Andromeda,  a  nebula  may   be  from  diffuse  nebulous  material,  and  that 

discerned  by  the  unaided  eye ;  to  a  two-  we  are  able  to  see  them  by  our  tele* 

foot  reflector,  this  presents  the  appear-  scopes,  in  their  various  stages  of  growth ; 

ance  of  an  elongated   ellipse   of  light,  the    ruder    nebulsd    being   now  in    the 

extending  about  as  far  as  the  breadth  precise  condition  through  which  the  more 

of  the  moon,  concentrated  into  a  distinct  advanced  structures  have  passed,  and  the 

nucleus  in  the  central  part,  but  fading  defined  stars  having  completed  their  or* 

away  insensibly  toward  the  borders.  This  ganization,  by  concentrating,  in  solid  na- 

may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  numerous  clei,  the  last  visible  portion  of  their  lumin- 

class  of  telescopic  objects  that  refused  ous  atmospheres.    And  it  points  to  the  ue- 

to  resolve  them  into  stars,  but  yet  always  bulous  condition  of  our  sun,  as  evinced  by 

presented  nuclei  of  light  somewhere  upon  the  zodiacal  light,  or  that  lummous  cone, 

their  surfaces ;  in  many,  the  condensation  which,    under    favorable    circumstancen, 

is  gradual,  as  in  this  instance,  the  nucleus  may  be  seen  to  rise  toward  the  zenith, 

and  its  filtny  envelope  passing  by  insensi-  after  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  western 

ble  gradations  into  each  other ;  in  others,  horizon. 

the   condensation  is  more  sudden    and  Such  was  the  hypothesis  of  Herschei, 

abrupt,  so  that  the  central  nucleus  ap-  which  was  adopted  by  the  great  astron* 

pears  to  be  perceptibly  defined ;  and  m  omer  Laplace,  and  by  him  made  use  of 

others,  the  nucleus  is  so  concentrated  that  to  account  for  the  original  creation  of  our 

it  appears  to   be  a  small  brilliant  star,  solar  system :  not  that  that  the  origin  of 

only  distinguished  from  other  stars  by  Laplace^s  speculation  lay  in   Uerschel's 

the    presence    of  a  luminous    envelope  supposed  discoveries,  for,  previously  to 

around  it.    These  latter  appearances  were  these  being  made  public,  he  had  contem- 

termed,  by  Ilerschel,  stars   with  burrs,  plated  our  system  as  a  whole,  and  had 

Now  it  was  these  phenomena,  constant*  discerned  harmonies  within  it,  and  numor^ 

ly  observed  by  the  elder  Herschel,  that  ous  adjustments  unaccounted  for  by  the 

gave  rise  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.    He  presence  of  the  law  now  upholding  its 
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mechanism.  Considering  more  particu- 
larly the  uniform  direction  of  the  rotations 
and  revolutions  of  the  sun,  planets,  and 
satellites,  the  specific  densities  and  velo- 
cities of  the  latter,  and  their  relative 
distances  from  the  sun  and  from  each 
other,  he  saw.  that  the  main  conditions 
of  the  problem  would  be  satisfied,  by 
supposing  the  planets  to  have  somehow 
come  into  existence  at  the  extremities 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  while  that  orb, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  was  gradually  con- 
tracting itself,  or  passing  from  a  gaseous 
mass  into  his  present  organized  form. 
When  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Ilerschel 
became  known  to  him,  Laplace  saw  therein 
all  the  foundation  his  own  theory  required. 
This  theory  was  as  follows :  He  conceived 
that  the  solid  constituent  material  of  the 
svstem  was  at  one  time  diffused,  as  a 
thin  nebulosity,  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
furthest  planet,  which  by  the  loss  of  heat, 
through  radiation  into  space,  contracted 
its  dimensions,  and  began  to  rotate,  as 
its  particles  rushed  unequally  toward  the 
center.  As  the  contraction  continued, 
atoms,  impressed  with  a  certain  momen- 
tum, and  drawn  nearer  to  the  center, 
having  to  move  in  smaller  circles,  hasten- 
ed on  the  rotating  velocity  of  the  whole ; 
until  at  last  this  became  so  excessive, 
that  an  outer  ring  of  matter  in  the  line 
of  the  greatest  motion  was  separated  as 
a  distinct  zone,  as  water  is  thrown  off 
from  the  edge  of  a '  rapidly  whirling 
grindstone.  The  separated  ring  subse- 
quently 'breaking  up,  formed,  by  the 
clustering  of  its  atoms  round  a  common 
center,  tne  nucleus  of  a  planet,  which, 
continuing  to  rotate  on  its  own  account, 
threw  off  subsidiary  rings  to  constitute 
satellites.  The  successive  separation  of 
rings,  at  distances  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  center,  formed  newer  and  denser 
aggregations,  moving  in  quicker  periods, 
and  rotating  with  a  speed  proportioned 
to  the  breadth  of  the  thrown-off  ring. 
The  annular  appendage  of  Saturn  he  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  one  of  the  subsidiary 
masses,  consolidated  as  it  was  thrown  off. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  both  these 
hypotheses  depended  entirely  upon  the 


irresolvability  of  the  nebula^  of  which  we 
have  previously  spoken,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, matter  of  wonder,  that  the  scientific 
world  should  have  watched  with  intense 
anxiety  the  examination  of  Orion  (that 
nebula  which  had  obstinately  defied  all 
attempts  to  analyze  or  resolve  it)  by  the 
gigantic  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  Dr. 
Nichol  relates,  that  at  Christmas,  1845, 
he  visited  Lord  Rosse,  at  Parsonstown, 
and  saw  this  nebula  through  that  mighty 
tube.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  owing  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  instrument  and 
unfavorable  weather,  the  first  time  that 
the  gi*and  telescope  had  been  directed 
toward  that  mysterious  object.  Not  yet 
the  veriest  trace  of  a  star.  Looming, 
unintelligible  as  ever,  there  the  nebula 
lay."  But  this  state  of  uncertainty  did 
not  last  long.  The  noble  owner  of  the 
Parsonstown  leviathan  had  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  all  favorable  opportunities 
during  the  winter  to  penetrate,  if  possi- 
ject,  the  constitution  of  this  wonderful 
object  and,  in  March  of  that  year,  he  com- 
municated to  Professor  Nichol  the  fact 
that  he  had  resolved  the  nebula  into  a 
galaxy  of  stars.  It  b  no  longer,  then, 
a  mass  of  self-luminous  vapor,  but  a 
bright  firmament  of  stellar  orbs,  so  far 
removed  from  us  in  space,  that  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  constituent  stars  are  merged 
into  an  uniform,  faint  light,  and  thus 
doubt  and  speculation  on  this  great  sub- 
ject have  vanished  forever.  Herschel's 
beautiful  hypothesis  has  no  longer  any 
support ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  various 
appearances  of  the  nebula,  as  observed 
by  him  and  detailed .  above,  are  but  the 
effect  of  varying  distances.  Thus,  a 
nebula  removed,  as  is  that  in  Orion,  to 
a  certain  distance,  would  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  cloudy,  luminous  speck ; 
at  a  less  distance  we  snould  see  a  greater 
degree  of  brightness  in  the  center  where 
the  stars  were  closer,  and  thus  we  should 
have  a  nucleated  nebula ;  and  so  on  through 
those  various  appearances  which  were 
formerly  held  to  indicate  various  stages 
of  stellar  development.  Deprived,  too, 
of  the  nebulae,  the  cosmogony  of  Laplace 
has  no  longer  visible  foundation  in  fact.. 
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EDWARD     FORBES,       THE     NATURALIST.* 


.The  remarkable  and  gifled  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  1815,  and  within  the  shores  of  that 
tiny  kingdom  he  spent  a  third  of  his  life, 
but  the  fame  he  won  in  after-years  had 
nothing  remote  or  insular  in  its  character 
and  limits.  His  greatgrandfather  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
upon  whose  head  a  price  was  set  for  his 
loyalty,  and  he  migrated  from  his  native 
Highlands  to  the  Isle  of  Man  soon  after 
the  events  of  1745.  The  father  of  Edward 
Forbes  was  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  Island,  and  became  a  banker :  his  mo- 
ther was  of  an  old  Manx  family,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person  of  intellectual  and  su- 
perior mind,  who  took  great  delight  in 
cultivating  beautiful  flowers  and  rare 
plants — ^a  source,  probably,  of  her  son's 
early  fondness  for  botanical  pursuits. 

The  ffreen  romantic  beauty  of  the  val- 
leys of  Man,  and  the  picturesque  wildness 
of  its  shores  and  bays,  told  powciiully  on 
his  youthful  fancy,  and  with  the  zest  of  a 
descendant  of  Norse  sea-kings  he  loved 
the  waters  that  encircled  his  island  home. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  votary  to  whom  the 
Muse  might  say : 

*'  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  its  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature^s  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 
Or  when  the  deep-green  niantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  floweret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  sounded  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love.'* 

Tlie  natural  charms  —  the  mountains, 
glens,  sea-cliflis,  and  bay-indented  shores 
of  his  little  fatherland,  were  of  more  in- 
terest to  him  than  its  architectural  re- 
mains, vet  in  their  influence  on  the  mind 

*  Memoir*  of  Edttard  Forhen^  F.B.S,,  late  Regiu* 

ProfeMor  of  Ifaiural  History  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh.     By   Gioboc  Wraon,  M.D.,   and  A. 
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these  were,  in  truth,  unconsciously  identi- 
fled  with  the  natural  features,  as  if  the 
fortress  and  the  rocks  together  formed 
one  natural  whole.  Prom  Dr.  Wilson's 
review  of  his  childhood,  it  would  seem 
that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
had  without  aid  discovered  the  true  scope 
of  his  intellect,  and  began  to  employ  it  on 
the  subjects  which  became  the  pursuit  of 
his  life.  When  a  still  younger  child,  hu 
playmates  brought  him  their  contribu- 
tions of  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  dried  sea* 
weed,  hedge-flowers,  and  butterflies,  to 
cheer  his  hours  of  sickness ;  ho  filled  his 
pockets  with  weeds  and  creeping  things, 
and  appropriated  another  pocket  to  a 
tame  lizard,  and  he  was  still  a  boy  when 
he  formed  a  museum  of  his  own  at  home. 
Even  in  these  early  years  his  countenance 
was  considered  very  interesting;  it  ex- 
pressed amiability  and  intelligence,  and  a 
stranger,  it  is  said,  could  hardly  pass 
without  turning  round  to  look  at  him 
again.  And  thus  in  busy  idleness  his 
childhood  passed; 

**  What  liberty  so  glad  and  gay, 
As,  where  the  mountain  boy, 
Reckless  of  regions  fur  away, 
A  prisoner  lives  in  joy." 

But  it  was  necessary  that  a  worldly  vo- 
cation should  be  selected  for  him.  His 
mother's  highest  ambition  was  to  see  him 
a  good  clergyman  :  he,  however,  felt  no 
vocation  for  such  a  life,  and  would  not 
take  holy  orders  merely  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  leisure.  He  was  fond  of 
the  arts  and  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  na- 
tural history,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  say  what  profession  he  should  follow. 
His  choice  being  limited  to  the  dissimilar 
professions  of  physician  or  painter,  and 
liis  aversion  to  the  special  studies  of  me- 
dicine being  unconquerable,  he  consented 
to  make  Art  his  profession.  And  so  the 
scene  now  changes  to  the  metropolis. 
But  here  his  as|)irations  were  very  soon 
discouraored,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1881, 
after  wasting  a  few  months  in  the  fruit- 
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less  stndy  of  Art,  he  quitted  it  to  become 
a  medical  student  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  his  destiny  to  return 
eleven  years  aflerward  to  London,  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  its  places  of  honor,  and  en- 
ter upon  a  career  of  distinction. 

The  lamented  Profesor  Wilson,  his 
friend  and  biographer,  (whose  labor  of 
love  has  been  ably  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Geikie,)  casts  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  changes  they  had  witnessed  since 
the  time  when  Edward  Forbes  com- 
menced his  student-life  at  Edinburgh. 
It  took  him  three  days  to  reach  the  Isle 
of  Man  from  London,  and  three  more  to 
reach  Edinburgh  from  the  island.  There 
was  but  one  public  railway  in  England. 
No  steamf^hip  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  iron  ships  were  novelties  rarely  seen. 
The  penny-postage  was  not  yet  planned  : 
the  electric  telegraph  was  no  more  than 
a  possibility.  The  amazing  future  of  pho- 
tography  was  hidden :  the  physical  sci- 
ences were  taking  immense  strides,  and 
revolutions  were  on  the  eve  of  occur- 
rence. Los:ic  and  metaphysics,  as  taught 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  were  about  to 
throw  over  Edinburgh  the  lustre  of  a 
school  of  philosophy ;  but  anatomy,  the 
chief  science  on  which  medicine  rests,  was 
studied  under  disadvantages  unknown  to 
students  of  the  present  day.  Chemistry 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  change, 
aud  at  that  time  hardly  afforded  a  foun- 
dation to  botany  as  a  science,  or  to  agri- 
culture as  an  art.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den was,  however,  one  of  the  finest  gar- 
dens of  its  kind  in  the  country ;  and  at 
Edinburgh  the  students  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  amidst  a  picturesque 
natural  garden,  affording  a  flora  of  great 
variety.  One  week,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  a 
party  clambered  up  the  Bass  Rock  to 
gather  its  scanty  but  curious  plants 
among  the  perplexed  Solan  geese,  its 
feathered  inhabitants ;  another,  they 
8coured-the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Professor 
Jameson  at  that  time  represented  Na- 
tural History  in  the  University,  and  un- 
der Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Reid,  Forbes  was 
a  zealous  student.  During  his  novitiate, 
the  microscope  underwent  such  great  im- 
provements as  soon  led  to  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  its  use,  so  that  while  new  re- 
gions of  country  were  made  accessible  to 
botanical  excursionists,  new  wonders  of 
the  Divine  Hand  were  revealed  in  every 
organic  structure,  and  the  philosopher 


saw  spread  around  him  "the  evidence 
that  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse of  God  too  minute  for  his  notice, 
nor  too  humble  for  the  visitations  of  his 
care." 

After  Edward  Forbes  had  gone  through 
a  practical  course  of  chemistry,  he  hesi- 
tated whether  that  science  or  natural  his- 
tory should  be  his  permanent  pursuit; 
he  actually  "tossed  up"  with  a  fellow- 
student  for  the  apparatus  which  they  had 
bought  with  their  common  fiinds,  and, 
losing  the  chemicals,  was  confirmed  in  his 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  natural  his- 
tory. Accordingly,  we  find  that  Forbes, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  ac- 
quired "  a  clear  systematic  knowledge"  of 
that  branch  of  science  ;  and  "  his  power 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  appar- 
ently isolated  facts  in  remote  departments 
of  nature  was"  (to  quote  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen)  "  astounding  in  one  so 
young."  He  studied  literature  and  sci- 
ence side  by  side,  and  the  passages  he 
extracted  into  his  Common-place  Book, 
with  such  great  though  desultory  dili- 
gence, are  from  works  which  few  natural- 
ists, and  still  fewer  students  of  medicine, 
would  be  found  to  read.  It  is  probably 
quite  true,  that,  as  regards  natural  history 
studies,  he  brought  to  the  university  more 
knowledge  than-  the  majority  of  its  gradu- 
ates after  four  years'  study  carrv  away 
with  them.  Of  the  influence  of  the  scen- 
ery amidst  which  the  Edinburgh  student 
pursued  his  studies,  Forbes  thus  spoke 
many  years  afterward,  when  he  had  him- 
self attained  its  chair  of  Natural  His- 
tory: 

"  The  tastes  of  most  men,"  he  said, 
"  can  be  traced  back  to  the  habits  of  their 
youth,  and  these  habits  are  in  a  great 
measure  molded  by  the  circumstances, 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  amidst 
which  that  youth  has  been  passed. 
Grand  scenery  suggests  grand  thoughts, 
and  every  ennobling  thought  elevates  not 
merely  for  the  moment,  but  permanently, 
the  mind  in  which  it  dwells.  It  is  a  great 
gain  to  a  universitv  to  be  placed  as  this  is 
amid  scenes  of  unrivaled  beauty  ;  and  the 
youth  whose  hours  of  relaxation  are  spent 
m  their  presence,  carries  with  him  into 
after-life  the  memory  of  their  beauty  and 
grandeur." 

His  early  career  at  the  University  was 
one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his  life. 
He  might  truly  say  : 
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Nor  wild-flower  decked  the  rock  n 


But  he  its 


e  and  quftUties  could  t«Il.'* 


The  world's  cold  touch  had  not  chilled 
him :  his  eager  eyes  looked  forth  on  a 
blight  and  boundlcse  futnre.  Young 
men  of  genius  with  tastes  tike  his  own, 
whether  students  in  medicine  or  in  other 
faculties,  had  become  his  attached  friends, 
and  his  sunny  spirit  and  social  qualities 
made  him  welcome  to  scnioi-s  as  well  as 
to  associates.  Libmries  and  museums 
were  open  to  him;  his  cily  walks  were 
through  streets  which  pleased  his  artist- 
eye  ;  liin  excursions  carried  him  into  A 
country  which  was  to  him  "an  Eden  filled 
with  creatures  yet  to  be  named,"  and  his 
lodgiuf;  (at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  Ko. 
21  Lothian  street)  he  called  his  "happy 
den." 

When  he  returned  in  viicalion  to  his' 
native  island,  a  comparison  of  its  fauna 
and  flora  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ireland 
on  the  other,  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
(says  his  biographer,)  if  it  did  not  sug- 
p;est,  the  doctrine  of  specific  centers  of 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  in 
like  manner  during  his  early  drcdpings  on 
his  native  shores,  the  doctrine  of  7X)nes  of 
submarine  life  differing  in  character  ao- 
cordinfT  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  dawned 
«pon  him.  On  returning  to  Edinburgh 
for  his  second  session,  the  rival  claims  of 
natural  history  and  of  medicine  again 
struggled  for  supremacy ;  hut  he  did  not 
aspire  to  a  raodical  degree,  and,  in  a  suh- 
nequent  session,  medicine  was  finally 
abandoned.  Obliged  to  adopt  a  piofes- 
sion  as  a  livelihood,  but  disowned  by  Art  | 
and  by  Medicine,  his  career  at  this  point ' 
was  not  encouraging  to  his  friends ;  but 
it  was  as  a  naturalist  that  bis  laurels  were 
to  he  won,  and  the  spring  of  1836  saw 
him  devote  himself  formally  to  the  study 
of  Nature.  He  was  (as  Dr.  Brown  of 
Edinburgh  has  remarked)  in  the  best  sense  I 
a  natural  historian — au  observer  and  re- 1 
corder  of  what  is  seen  and  of  what  goes  I 
on  over  the  great  field  of  the  world,  and  ■ 
not  less  of  what  has  been  seen  and  has 
gone  on  in  this  wonderful  historic  earth. 
He  was  keen,  exact,  capaciou'<,  and  tran- 
quil and  steady  in  his  gaze  as  Xature  her- 1 
self,  and  was,  thus  far,  akin  to  Humboldt,  i 
Cuvier,  Linnsus,  Pliny,  and  Aristotle.        i 

"  Learned  he  was ;  nor  bird  nnr  Insect  flew, 
Bui  ho  its  Icary  hoaie  and  history  know ; 


Meantime,  bis  autumnal  vacation  ramblea 
were  sources  of  great  delight,  for  h« 
roamed  with  keen  eye,  ready  pencil,  and 
light  heart,  "  to  gather  the  wonders  anil 
wm  the  secrets  of  Nature,"  The  first 
foreign  tour  he  made  was  a  pilgrimage 
through  part  of  Norway.  A  very  inter- 
esting and  graphic  account  is  given  in  the 
volume  before  us  of  his  voyage  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  Norway  every  thing 
wore  a  novel  aspect ;  the  thousand  islea 
and  interlacing  fiords,  the  endless  undula- 
tions  of  the  pine  woods  and  the  bare 
rocky  shores,  the  picturesque  wooden 
houses'  nt'StUng  in  their  green  hollows  or 
backed  by  far-stretching  forests,  were  ob- 
jects that  he  viewed  with  new  delight. 
Forbes  and  his  fi! low-traveler  arrived  at 
Bergen  on  the  ftstival  of  St.  John,  when 
the  peasantry  were  piirading  the  streets 
in  every  vanety  of  costume,  yet  Forbes'a 
tartan  trowscrs  soon  attracted  a  mob. 
Then  they  plunged  into  the  unlreouented 
solitudes  of  rock  and  snow-Reld  and 
mountain ;  they  visited  the  glacier  of 
Folgefond,  and  from  Bondhuus  sailed  up 
tlio  Ilardanger  fiord  between  linge  cliSii 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  quiet 
waters  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  anow, 
and  while  in  Norway  boated  and  botan- 
ized to  their  heart's  content.  Copenha- 
gen, with  Its  wide  squares  and  namerooa 
public  buildings,  palaces  and  churohea, 
picture-galleries,  nmseums,  parks,  ram- 
part-promenades, and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest, delighted  his  artistic  eye. 

On  his  return  he  encounteied  a  dread- 
ful storm,  and  when  he  again  saw  the 
shores  of  England,  "  shipwrecks  strewed 
them  like  seaweeds."  In  the  summer  of 
1834  he  visited  North-Wales,  and  here 
he  did  little  else  than  botanize,  and  with 
wonderful  keenness  of  vision  and  power 
of  climbing  collect  the  rarer  plants.  The 
Slimmer  of  the  following  year  he  spent  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 
to  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
at  Paris,  devoted  continuous  study. 
Having  here  oompletod  the  winter 
course,  he  visited  the  south  of  France. 
He  was  charmed  by  the  wildnesa  of 
Vaucluse,  by  its  bare  bold  rocks,  ita 
fonntain — a  miniature  lake  olf  ar  as  orya- 
(al  and  tinted  like  the  SB))phtre,  myste- 
nously  gushing  from  the  rock,  and  by  the 
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inspiration  which  seemed  to  him  to  linger 
on  the  spot.  Afterward  visiting  Port 
MahoD,  in  Minorca,  on  his  way  to  the 
Khores  of  Africa,  he  was  charmed  by  the 
novel  and  almost  Eastern  aspect  of  the 
architecture,  the  pictni*esque  dress  of  the 
natives,  and  the  variety  of  nations  whose 
vessels  were  in  the  port ;  and  here,  for  the 
tirst  time,  he  saw  the  cactus  and  the  palm 
growing  as  natives  of  the  country.  But 
in  these  wanderings,  as  well  as  during  his 
stay  on  the  African  shores,  the  youthful 
naturalist  seems  to  have  been  ever  in- 
tent on  achieving  the  scientific  results  of 
travel. 

.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  gave,  in 
the  winter  of  1838,  a  course  of  lectures 
"  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals 
in  the  British  Seas."  In  the  September 
of  the  following  year  he  began,  and  in 
1841  completed,  his  well-known  History 
of  British  Star-Fishes.  He  had  now 
become  a  naturalist  by  profession,  and  he 
sought  to  make  philosophy  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  contribute  toward  its 
expenses,  by  giving  lectures  on  zoology. 
Ill  1840  the  British  Association  met  at 
Glasgow,  and  his  scientific  standing  was 
greatly  hightened  by  his  papers,  by  the 
wide  range  of  acquirements  he  evinced, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  secretary.  Yet,  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  labor  vigorously,  every 
avenue  toward  remunerative  employment 
seemed  to  fail  him.  For  five  years  he 
had  drifted  from  the  anchorage  of  a  pro- 
fessional calling,  and  a  settled  home  and 
]>ermanent  vocation  still  seemed  as  distant 
as  ever. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which 
gave  him  the  means  of  greatly  extending 
his  researches  and  his  reputation.  Cap- 
tain Graves,  the  ofiicer  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  Survey,  proposed  that 
he  should  join  H.M.S.  Beacon  as  natural- 
ist to  the  Survey,  and  he  left  London  for 
the  Levant  early  in  April,  1841.  It  had 
been  intended  to  devote  the  summer  to 
the  coast  of  Candia;  but  beneath  the 
white  distant  peaks,  that  seemed  as  the 
^hip  approached  to  be  resting  so  peace- 
fully on  the  deep  blue  sea,  a  native  revolt 
against  the  Turks  was  raging,  and  the 
survey  of  Candia  was  of  necessity  post- 
poned. While  the  Beacon  remained  off 
I^aros  he  explored  the  neighboring  isles, 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  hill-sides,  and 
partook  of  the  rude  fare,  the  native 
dances^  and  the  picturesque  life  of  the 


people.  In  visiting  the  seas  and  shores 
that  had  yielded  their  denizens  to  the 
Father  of  Natural  History,  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  name 
of  Aristotle,  and  he  viewed  those  isles 
and  seas  with  reverence  and  delight.  He 
ailerward  joined  that  distinguished  offi- 
cer, Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Spratt,  in 
a  cruise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  coast 
survey.  He  found  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  flora  of  all  the  islands,  and  up  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  (the  highest 
peak  he  ascended)  the  plants  of  the  Cy- 
clades  yielded  no  specimen  of  a  sub-alpine 
character.  The  scenery  presented  a  n)in- 
gled  wildness  and  beauty  such  as  he  had 
never  before  seen :  huge  precipices  rising 
from  the  sea  to  towering  peaks;  and  deep 
ravines,  whcse  steep  bare  walls  rose  from 
tangled  thickets  of  vines,  and  figs,  and 
olives,  and  brought  masses  of  gray  and 
purple-tinted  rock  in  contrast  with  the 
rich  colors  of  the  trees.  He  visited  the 
great  region  of  recent  submarine  volca- 
noes in  the  bay  of  Santorin — itself  the 
site  of  an  ancient  crater  —  and  found  a 
former  sea-bed  at  a  hight  of  two  hundred 
feet  above  its  former  level.  Among  the 
portly,  hospitable  monks  he  visited  in 
their  rocky  cells  perched  on  the  edge  of 
cliffs,  he  found  one  recluse  who  had  so- 
laced himself  by  filling  a  portfolio  with 
his  own  drawings,  and  he  saw  that  re- 
markable monk,  Cairi,  who  had  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Oxford. 
The  fauna  of  these  seas  he  found  to  be  of 
a  defined  character,  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  of  the  marine  zones,  and 
over  the  two  hundred  miles  examined, 
an  exact  correspondence  in  productions 
was  observed. 

Forbes  then  visited  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  botanical,  zoolo- 
gical, and  geological  results  were  com- 
bined with  those  of  a  later  journey, 
and  published  in  1847  in  the  Travels 
in  Lyciay  the  joint  production  of  him- 
self and  his  distinguished  colleague. 
Blending  natural  history  pursuits  with  the 
exploi*ations  of  cities  that  had  been  lost 
for  centuries ;  sketching  tombs,  temples, 
and  theaters ;  mingling  amongst  the  pea- 
santry ;  sometimes  benighted  amid  briers, 
ruins,  and  jackals  in  the  wild  uplands  of 
Lycia,  and  well-nigh  wrecked  among  the 
rocks  and  skerries  that  fringe  the  shores, 
while  he  was  exhausting  the  zoological 
treasures  of  that  classic  sea,  the  three 
months  he  spent  in  Asia  Minor  formed  no 
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uneventful  period  in  his  life.  His  Report 
to  the  British  Association  on  the  Mol- 
bisca  and  Radiata  of  the  .jEgean^  raised 
him  to  a  high  rank  among  living  natural- 
irtts.  He  recognized  in  it  eight  provinces 
of  depth,  the  lowest  (about  seven  hundred 
and  ^fly  feet)  being  a  new  marine  coun- 
try added  by  himself  to  the  domain  of  the 
naturalist.  He  discovered  that  the  spe- 
cies which  have  the  greatest  vertical 
range,  are  likewise  those  which  extend 
over  the  widest  areas  of  seas.  That  par- 
allels in  latitude  are  equivalent  to  regions 
in  depth  is  another  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive law  of  marine  distribution  deduced 
from  these  Mediterranean  researches. 

With  his  sojourn  in  Greek  waters  his 
life  of  light-hearted  freedom  may  be  said 
to  have  ended.  In  his  absence,  his  family 
affairs  had  sadly  changed  :  his  father, 
hitherto  prosperous  as  a  trader  and  bank- 
er, had  lost  every  thing,  and  the  young 
naturalist  became  charged  with  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties — with  solicitude 
for  the  kindred  who  had  claims  on  his 
love  and  labor,  as  well  as  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement. And  so,  reluctantly  aban- 
doning his  long-cherished  wish  to  dredge 
the  Red  Sea,  he  returned  to  England  in 
October,  1842,  to  enter  on  his  career  in 
London  as  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College,  and  Curator  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Amid  the  patient  gathering  of 
£&cts  relative  to  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals,  he  found  in  geology  the  bond 
that  was  to  link  those  facts  together  in  a 
symmetrical  whole,  and  in  carrving  out 
this  line  of  research,  he  probably  (as  his 
biographer  remarks)  did  greater  service 
to  geology  than  to  any  other  branch  of 
the  natural  sciences.  It  is  his  great 
praise  that  he  not  only  did  more  than 
perhaps  any  man  of  his  day  to  encourage 
a  love  for  natural  history,  but  more  than 
any  of  his  co temporaries  to  show  how 
geology  and  natural  history  must  be  link- 
ed together. 

The  tone  of  his  introductory  lecture 
as  Botany  professor  was  such,  that  he 
seemed  to  liave  come  fresh  from  Nature 
to  demand  for  the  study  of  her  phenome- 
na a  high  and  honorable  place  among  the 
recognized  courses  of  mental  training. 
His  class  augmented ;  and  such  was  the 
charm  he  could  throw  round  the  study  of 
vegetable  structure,  that  his  lecture-room 
became  a  source  of  attraction  to  amateurs. 
The  rapid  facility  with  which  he  sketched 
his  illustrations  while  lecturing,  was  al- 


ways a  pleasing  as  well  as  striking  and 
characteristic  feature  of  his  lectures ;  and 
whether  his  pencil  was  employed  on  the 
grotesque  and  humorous  figures  to  which 
he  loved  to  devote  margins  of  letters  and 
moments  of  relaxation,  or  on  the  more  ex- 
act representation  of  scientific  objects  in 
diagrams,  his  graphic  powers  were  equally 
ready  and  felicitous.  The  labors  of  his 
botanical  session  at  the  college,  added  as 
they  were  to  the  duties  of  hiscaratonihip, 
which  absorbed  his  daytime,  and  to  the 
scientific  work  to  which  his  evenings  were 
devoted,  would  have  broken  down  the  en- 
ergies of  a  less  ardent  and  indefatigable 
laborer.  Yet  in  1843,  when  the  British 
Association  met  at  Cork,  he  acted  as  am- 
ateur whipper  in  of  geologists,  naturalists, 
chemists,  and  philosophers,  and  amidst  all 
this  labor  found  time  for  reports  and  oc- 
casional papers.  One  of  these — a  paper 
read  in  the  spring  of  1844  before  the 
Geological  Society,  On  the  Light  thrown 
on  Greology  by  Submarine  Researches — 
contributed  to  his  obtaining  the  hold 
which  he  never  afterward  lost  on  the  re- 
spect and  sympathy  of  the  higher  class  of 
scientific  society  in  London,  and  to  a  gov- 
ernment grant  of  five  hundred  pounds 
toward  the  publication  of  the  ^gean  re* 
searches.  His  want  of  leisure  to  arrange 
for  publication  the  mass  of  materials  which 
resulted  from  his  visit  to  the  East,  seems, 
for  years  afterward,  to  have  fretted  him 
greatly,  and,  unfortunately  for  science, 
the  needed  leisure  never  came.  Other 
duties  continually  pressed  upon  him  ;  and 
when  at  last  he  gained  the  Natural  His* 
tory  chair  of  Edinburgh,  and  began  to  pat 
the  vast  mass  of  scientific  material  In  or- 
der, he  was  cut  oft'  in  the  noontide  of  his 
course. 

Some  changes  of  scene  and  occupation 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  gave  him  new  en- 
ergy, which  he  signalized  on  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  York  in  the 
autumn,  and  by  entering  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  post  of  Paleontologist  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  then  conducted  by  itii 
founder,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.  This 
appointment  brought  relief  to  body  and 
mind  ;  and  at  the  Beef-Steak  Dinner  Club, 
which  he  established  under  the  cognomen 
of  the  Metropolitan  Red  Lions,  he  rallied 
round  him  tlie  younger  scientific  men  of 
London,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  so- 
cial a  man  of  science  could  be,  and  how 
well  mirth  and  earnestness  conld  be  com- 
bined.   His  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
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tiofi  in  the  spring  of  1845,  were  on  TTie 
NuUurcd  History  and  Greological  Distribu- 
tiou  of  Fossil  Marine  Animals  ;  dnd  at 
the  Cambridge  meeting  the  British  As- 
sociation he  contributed  a  paper  on 
The  Grtographical  Distrihvtion  of  Local 
Plants^  in  which  he  elucidated  the  doc- 
trine that  the  present  flora  of  Great  Brit- 
ain originated  in  at  least  four  distinct 
geological  epochs.  That  memoir  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  masterly,  as 
well  as  beautiful,  generalizations  to  be 
found  in  British  scientific  literature. 
Forbes  believed  that  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  Britain  could,  for  the  most  part, 
have  come  only  by  mipjration,  before  the 
isolation  of  the  British  islands  from  the 
continent,  during  a  peiiod  anterior  to  that 
of  man,  and  when  palm-trees  flourished  in 
the  latitude  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
England. 

In  the  autumn4ie  revisited  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  realm,  examined  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  and  then,  cruising  among  the 
Hebrides,  dredged  the  deep  kyles  and 
lochs  of  the  wild  western  shores. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1847  found 
him  anxiously  weighing  his  chances  of 
promotion  to  the  Natural  History  chair 
of  Edinburgh,  so  long  the  object  of  his 
desire,  and  which  Professor  Jameson  was 
tlhen  expected  to  resign.  The  state  of  sci- 
entific appointments  in  London  was  such 
that  the  utmost  gain  he  could  look  for  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  for 
this  his  liberty,  his  time,  and  comfort  must 
be  surrendered  to  ofiicial  trammels,  and 
all  prospect  of  prosecuting  his  own  scien- 
tific work  resigned.  But  the  veteran  nat- 
uralist at  Edinburgh  rallied  from  his  ill- 
ness to  retain  his  professorship  for  anoth- 
er seven  years. 

In  March,  Forbes,  as  Paleontologist  of 
the  Survey,  began  his  tour  of  inspection 
in  Ireland.  In  the  summer,  at  the  close 
of  his  college  lecture  session,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  the  early  publication  of  his 
great  work.  The  History  of  British  Mol- 
lusca^  which  for  four  years  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  his  time ;  and  the  autumn 
was  devoted  to  geologizing,  chiefly  among 
the  Silurian  and  Welsh  rocks.  It  was  on 
these  excursions  that  his  companions  of  the 
survey  found  his  "  inner  life  "  best  reveal- 
ed, for  genial  mirth  succeeded  to  grave  de- 
bate and  earnest  labor.  During  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  London  on  his  return,  he  pre- 
pared the  new  Palaeontological  map  of 
the  British  islands,  which  was  published  in 


Johnston^s  Physical  Atlas  in  the  following 
year.  Long  and  elaborate  contributions 
to  the  paleontology  of  the  older  geologi- 
cal formations  occupied  him  during  the 
winter ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  he  made 
a  geological  tour  with  the  surveyors  in 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  returned 
to  open  his  botanical  lectures  at  King's 
College  and  to  fiill  in  love. 

That  a  man  so  susceptible  of  the  'gent- 
ler emotions,  and  of  so  much  sensibility 
to  feminine  charms,  and  who  was  so  great 
a  favorite  in  society,  should  be  still  in  his 
bachelorhood  when  he  reached  his  thirty- 
third  year,  is  certainly  a  testimony  to  his 
prudence  and  judgment.  There  seem  to 
nave  been  two  very  senous  obstacles  to 
his  following  his  envied  comrades  into 
the  married  ranks,  for,  first,  he  declared 
he  had  never  met  a  woman  he  could  es- 
teem so  thoroughly  as  to  marry  her  ;  and, 
secondly,  he  had  never  enjoyed  income 
enough  to  marry.  It  needs  not  to  be  told 
how  impressionable  by  the  gentler  sex  he 
ever  was.  Nymphs  glanced  out  in  the 
pages  of  his  early  note-books  among  grim 
skeletons  of  animals  and  scraps  of  hardly 
drier  lectures ;  females  faces,  pensive,  with 
braided  locks  or  laughing  among  curU, 
float  through  the  memoranda  of  his  Lon- 
don life  and  country  rambles.  His  wish- 
es were  at  lenorth  destined  to  an  earlv  ful- 
fillment.  When  visiting  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Surrey,  he  met  Miss  Ash  worth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  General  Sir  C.  Ashworth, 
and  the  charms  of  "good  sense,  unsel- 
fishness, amiability,  andaccomplLjhments  " 
(to  use  his  own  words,)  made  him  a  lover. 
Circumstances  favored  their  speedy  mar- 
riage, and  on  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
1848,  he  was  united  to  the  object  of  his 
choice,  the  philosophic  bridegroom,  amor- 
ous as  he  was,  having  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  write  two  papers  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  held  at  Swan- 
sea earlier  in  that  month. 

But  the  fetters  of  the  geological  survey 
were  not  thrown  off  on  his  submitting  to 
those  of  matrimony,  and  within  a  week 
after  the  wedding  he  proceeded  with  his 
young  wife  to  Llangollen,  where  he  took 
lodgings  in  a  homely  farm-house,  after- 
ward known  among  the  geologists  as 
"  Honeymoon  Cottage."  His  married  life 
was  not  less  nomadic  than  his  stage  of  bach- 
elorhood. He  had  joined  the  survey  to 
gain  the  means  of  living,  and  of  giving 
himself  eventually  to  the  natural  history 
work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted, 
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bnt  It  was  his  fate  to  exemplify  what  has 
been  called  the  vanity  of  hunx^n  wishes, 
for  his  acceptance  of  office  only  subjected 
Iiim  to  years  of  labor,  for  very  inadequate 
remuneration,  in  a  capacity  which  brought 
no  honor,  while  the  field  in  which  he  hoped 
to  win  his  laurels  remained  inaccessible. 

The  erection  of  the  new  museum  in 
Jermyn  street,  and  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  training-school  for  geological 
science,  seemed,  however,  to  promise  bet- 
ter things.  Meantime,  the  arrangement  of 
the  fossils  in  the  galleries  of  the  new  build- 
ing continued  to  form  a  chief  part  of  his 
survey  duties  down  to  the  May  of  1849. 
August  found  him,  with  his  wife,  in  "  tlie 
smallest  ])ossible  thatched  cottage"  among 
the  oolites  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where 
he  devoted  the  rainy  days  and  his  even- 
ings to  his  work  on  the  mollusca,  happy 
in  his  wife's  society,  and  "  undisturbed 
by  ceremony  or  callers."  His  labors  on 
the  Dorset  coast  resulted  in  showing 
that  the  Purbeck  strata  really  belong  to 
the  oolitic  series  ;  that  they  are  divisible 
into  three  i^roups,  each  characterized  by 
a  distinct  fauna,  but  exhibiting  no  traces 
of  physical  disturbance  in  the  lines  of 
demarkation  ;  that  air-breathing  mollusca 
lived  at  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the 
Purbeck  beds,  and  that  these  strata  might 
be  expected  to  yield  (as  they  have  since 
yielded)  remains  of  mammals.  Still,  with 
all  his  work,  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
shrinking  to  the  size  of  a  slender  Purbeck 
column,  for  the  sea-air  fattened  him,  and 
gave  him  what  seemed  a  new  lease  of 
good  health,  with  which  he  returned 
to  London — "the  ugly,  unphilosophical, 
lion-hunting  center  of  the  universe,"  as 
ho  calls  the  great  metropolis. 

In  1850,  the  summer  and  autumnal  ram- 
bles beit»g  over,  and  Forbes  having  return- 
ed to  his  post  in  London,  he  began  the  little 
volume  (which  he  did  not  live  to  complete) 
on  The  Natural  Iliatory  of  the  European 
JSf'as.  In  this  little  work,  finished  and  pub- 
lished in  1859  by  Mr.  God  win- Austen,  he 
treated  of  the  range  of  seas  which  extend 
from  the  icy  cliffs  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  sun- 
n  V  shores  of  Africa  and  the  eastern  recesses 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  pointed  out 
the  characteristics  of  the  six  provinces, 
marked  by  as  many  distinct  centers  of 
creation,  which,  according  to  his  view, 
they  comprehend. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  nmseum  in  Jermyn  street 
was  opened  by  the  gifted  Prince  whose 


death  we  have  now  to  mourn,  and  Forbes 
entered  readily  into  the  government  ar- 
rangements for  organizing  a  School  of 
Mines.  He  spent  part  of  the  autumn  on 
a  geologizing  survey  in  Kilkenny  and 
Cork,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his 
lectures  and  in  scientific  contributions  to 
various  periodicals.  And  so,  in  work  and 
hope,  another  winter  passed  pleasantly 
away,  and  at  Easter  he  took  a  short 
holiday  in  Belgium,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said,  of  "  getting  London  fog  out  of 
his  head."  The  geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  what  he  called  the  hatching 
of  young  geologists  in  Jermyn  street, 
engaged  his  time  during  the  winter  of 
1852.  In  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  the  following  May,  he  pointed 
out  the  general  nature  of  his  researches 
among  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  he  regarded  as  really 
the  most  perfect  scries  in  Europe — per- 
haps in  the  world.  In  the  same  year 
he  undertook  a  course  of  evening  lectures 
to  working  men  "  On  the  Elements  of 
Natural  History."  The  summer  found 
him  at  warfiire  with  the  government  and 
the  Treasury  commissioners  touching  ar- 
rangements which  appeared  to  him  to  im- 
pair the  educational  value  of  the  museum, 
and  to  inflict  injustice  on  the  scientific 
officers  of  the  survey ;  in  fact,  he  seems 
to  have  been  *'  undergoing  the  horrors 
of  slow  strangulation  by  red  tape."  Later 
in  the  year,  exhausted  by  toil,  he  sought 
rest  and  change  of  scene  in  France,  and 
in  the  volcanic  district  of  Auvergne  spent 
his  holidays  very  joyously. 

At  length  the  offered  resignation  of 
Professor  Jameson  afforded  the  opening 
which  Forbes,  during  his  years  of  labor, 
had  never  ceased  to  desire,  yet  he 
hesitated  to  become  candidate  for  an 
office  which  would  remove  him  from 
London  :  the  associations  bv  which  a 
residence  of  ten  years  had  linked  him 
to  the  metropolis  were  not  to  be  lightly 
cast  aside ;  he  had,  moreover,  risen  to 
high  rank  in  the  scientific  world,  his 
circle  of  acquaintance  had  widened  every 
year,  and  in  London  fellow-laborers  and 
many  of  his  closest  friends  resided.  Pro* 
fessor  Jameson's  resignation  was,  how- 
ever, coupled  with  conditions  which  post- 
poned the  question  for  some  monthfi,  and 
Forbes,  meantime,  employed  himself  in 
geological  work,  and  wound  up  a  geolo- 
gist's year  by  joining  Professor  Owen  and 
a  scientific  party  at  dinner  inside  the 
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model  of  the  Igaanodon  at  Sydenham  on 
the  last  day  of  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  the  Edinburgh 

Erofessorship  was  gained,  and  he  quitted 
lOndon  and  all  its  pleasant  associations 
to  take  his  place  ns  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  which,  more 
than  twenty-two  years  before,  he  had 
entered  as  a  student.  His  chief  induce- 
Tnent  appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of 
leisure  to  reduce  to  order,  and  fit  for 
publication,  the  scientific  accumulations 
of  busy  years,  but  that  leisure  never  came. 
It  was  destined  that  the  energetio  life 
which  had  in  a  few  years  achieved  so 
much,  and  was  then  proposing  so  much 
for  the  future,  should  come  to  a  sudden 
close.  After  a  geologizing  ramble  in  the 
Highlands  with  a  large  party  of  his 
students,  he  came  to  London  to  complete 
some  unfinished  work  at  the  museum, 
but  an  attack  of  illness  warned  him  to 
return  to  the  north.  At  the  Liverpool 
meeting  of  the   British  Association   in 


September,  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dent's chair  in  the  Geological  Section,  and 
in  this  honorable  ofiSce  made  his  last 
appearance  in  a  public  capacity.  His  re- 
view of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  Siluria^ 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly^ 
has  a  mournful  interest  as  the  last  of  his 
writings.  Decreasing  strength,  accom- 
panied by  chills  and  feverish  symptoms, 
interrupted  his  lectures  of  the  winter 
session,  and  sinking  rapidly,  he  passed 
to  his  rest  on  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1854.  In  the  Dean  Cemetery  at 
Edinburgh,  on  a  slope  that  overlooks  the 
water  of  Leith,  "among  the  well-ex- 
plored scenes  of  his  youth,  within  sight  of 
the  sea  to  whose  wonders  so  much  of  his 
life  had  been  devoted,  within  the  murmur 
of  the  city  that  had  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  his  early  years,  and  had  been  from  first 
to  last  the  goal  of  his  ambition  and  the 
cherished  haven  of  his  rest,  the  earth 
closed  over  all  that  was  mortal  of  Edwaud 
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When  in  February  last  we  declared 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Armstrong  gun  in 
China,  that  announcement  was  little  heed- 
ed ;  and  yet  there  was  no  vagueness 
about  our  allegation.  We  announced 
the  spontaneous  ignition  of  Armstrong 
fuses  whilst  in  transitu  on  board  a  vessel 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company ; 
whereupon  the  directors  refused  to  carry 
any  more:  the  disabling  of  two  Arm- 
strong guns,  in  action,  by  the  blowing 
out  0^  breech-pieoes ;  the  inflicting  of  cas- 
ualties to  skirmishers  of  the  Forty-fourth 
by  spinning  away  of  lead  wherewith  the 
Armstrong  shot  and  shell  are  covered. 

Such  statements,  so  far  from  overstat- 
ing the  case,  fell  short  of  conveying  much 
that  we  had  heard  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Armstrong  gim.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, what  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  designating  ^^  casualties''  to  the  For- 


ty-fourth, we  have  heard  called  deaths ; 
and  the  statement  passes  current  in  mili- 
tary circles  that  once  during  the  Chinese 
campaign,  a  battery  of  Armstrongs  weie 
only  saved  from  capture  by  a  charge  of 
Fane's  horse.  That  we  did  not  overstate 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of 
these  guns  must  be  sufficiently  evident. 

The  liberating  hand  of  death  has  just 
broken  the  seal  of  confidence,  and  per- 
mitted the  use  of  other  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  our  allegations,  if  necessary.  It 
so  happened  that  the  article  "  Artillery, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,"  elicited  a 
private  communication  from  the  late  la- 
mented Sir  Howard  Douglas,  author  of 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  naval  gunnery. 
In  this  communication  he  announced  that 
the  failures  set  forth  had  been  unknown 
to  him ;  but  that — ^having  made  the  ne- 
cessary inquiries  —  he  found  the  state- 
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ments  to  be  perfectly  correct.  In  regard! 
to  casualties  inflicted  on  8kimii8hei*s  of 
the  Forty-fourth,  by  the  spinning  away 
of  lead  in  flight,  Sir  Howard  stated  in 
his  communication,  that  from  informa- 
tion received  by  him,  so  serious  had 
been  the  effects,  that  firing  over  the 
heads  of  troops  with  Armstrong  ammuni- 
tion would  scarcely  be  attempted  again. 
Notwithstanding  the  seeming  unconcern 
with  which  the  advocates  of  the  Arm- 
strong system  affected  to  treat  all  ru- 
mors of  failure  and  inefficiency  of  the 
guns  in  China,  these  rumors  begot  anx- 
iety. The  Under-Secretary  at  War  gave 
a  general  denial  to  specific  charges.  He 
praised  the  accuracy  of  shooting  with  Sir 
William's  field  pieces — what  no  one  had 
ever  doubted — he  spoke  to  the  deadly  ef- 
fect of  Armstrong  shells  on  troops — of 
which  there  could  be  no  question ;  but 
he,  not  quite  disingenuously,  failed  to 
discuss  the  real  points  concerning  which 
information  would  have  been  desirable. 

Whoiefore — it  may  be  asked — ^thus  lin- 
ger on  the  performances  of  the  Armstrong 
twelve-pounder  field-pieces  at  the  present 
time,  when  so  much  solicitude  has  been 
evinced  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of 
his  heavy  garrison  guns  and  naval  ord- 
nance ?  To  this  the  reply  is  very  obvi- 
ous. If  the  Armstrong  system  be  incom- 
petent in  regard  to  field  ordnance,  be- 
cause of  failure  of  adequate  breech-closure 
and  dispersion  of  lead  from  the  shell,  a 
firrtiori  must  it  be  incompetent  in  its  ap- 
plication to  larger  ordnance.  The  bigger 
the  gun,  the  more  formidable  the  difficul- 
ties ;  and  this  for  many  other  reasons  be- 
side the  two  already  specified. 

No  expedient  yet  devised  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam has  been  found  competent  to  restrain 
the  gunpowder  flame  at  the  breech  open- 
ing. One  after  the  other,  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices have  followed,  all  equally  inefficient. 
To  call  this  gunpowder  blast  by  mild 
names — to  call  it  "  gas,"  for  example — 
in  no  way  tends  to  lessen  the  evil  or  fa- 
cilitate the  solution  of  the  Armstrong 
breech  -  loading  problem.  The  breech- 
pieces  in  disparagement  of  which  so 
much  has  recently  been  published,  must 
either  open  upward,  or  on  one  side  of  a 
gun.  If  the  latter,  they  may  turn  upon  a 
hinge  ;  if  the  former  they  must  be  lifted 
out  bodily.  Assuming  the  escape  of 
flame — which  Sir  William  prefers  to  call 
gas  —  to  be  ])reventJible  and  prevented, 
the  sido-opeuing  or  hinge  principle  might 


be  adopted,  and  for  all  heavy  guns  would 
assuredly  be  adopted ;  but  so  lon^  as  this 
form  of  closure  involves  the  "blowing 
down  of  right-rear  men,'*  as  described  by 
Captain  Halsted  —  "  their  hair  burnt  off 
their  heads  and  their  eyesight  gone^ — 
the  hinge  method  of  closure  is  not  admis- 
sible. 

Gradually  we  find  ourselves  drifting 
into  mechanical  descriptions  of  the  Arm* 
strong  guns,  whereas  it  was  oar  intention 
to  place  the  matter  in  debate  fairly  be- 
fore the  public,  divested  of  all  improper 
coloring,  quite  foreign  to  the  occasion. 
Whether  the  Armstrong  system,  or  any 
other  system  be  successful,  or  whether  It 
fail,  must  be  in  the  end  determined  by 
the  result  of  practice  and  experiment. 

Unfortunately,  the  Britisn  public  has 
never  yet  come  to  understand  the  fall 
measure  of  Nature's  inflexibility  in  the 
vindication  of  her  own  laws.  If  a  short 
Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  decreeing 
that  for*  all  time  to  come  the  cohesion  of 
metals  should  be  altered,  the  better  to 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  breech-pieces,  the  tendency 
of  En<j:lishmen  would  be  to  consider  the 
thing  done.  Throughout  the  epoch  of  ri- 
fled ordnance  construction  which  dawned 
with  the  Russian  war  and  has  continued 
up  to  the  time  being,  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  how  completely  many  candidates  for 
honors  on  this  field  have  wholly  sacrificed 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case. 

To  do  Sir  William  Armstrong  jastioe, 
he  has  conducted  his  operations  far  more 
after  the  true  scientific  standard  than  his 
once  great  rival ;  but  Sir  William,  too, 
has  begun  to  trim  unpleasantly  of  late. 
His  last  letter  to  the  Times  would  have 
done  credit  to  his  acumen  as  a  special 
pleader,  careful  not  to  go  beyond  his 
brief. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  turn  from 
the  thronging  crowd  of  artillery  project- 
ors, whom  the  need  of  rifled  ordnance 
has  brought  upon  the  field  of  competition, 
and  rest  the  eye  approvingly  on  two  gen- 
tlemen, who,  under  many  difficulties,  have 
worked  tranquilly  on,  step  by  step,  in  the 

Eiircst  spirit  of  induction.  Blakely  and 
ancaster  will  hereafter  be  accorded  a 
very  honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  ri« 
fled  ordnance  construction.  As  regards 
the  former,  tired  of  approaching  his 
own  government,  he  makes  admirable 
rifled  ordnance  for  foreign  powers.  In 
the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  Captain 
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Blakely  seems  to  bold  to  the  maxim, 
that  all  who  choose  to  pay  ought  to  have 
^ood  guns  to  fight ;  therefore,  with  re- 
markable impartiality,  any  body  who 
chooses  to  disburse  the  moderate  sum  of 
thirty-four  pounds  sterling  is  permitted 
to  acquire  a  Blakely  twelve-pounder  piece 
of  rifled  ordnance. 

What  Lancaster  has  done  to  perfect  the 
system  of  oval  bore  in  ordnance  since  the 
Crimean  war,  we  announced  last  Febru- 
ary. Since  then  he  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fortifying  of  service  cast  iron 
^uns,  by  a  system  of  longitudinal  truss- 
ing, which  seems  to  contribute  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  strength  to  a  part  of  ord- 
nance— the  breech — where  great  guns  had 
hitherto  been  defective.  Lancaster  and 
Blakely,  we  say,  have  throughout  what 
may  be  called  the  rifled  ordnance  era, 
treated  the  subject  as  one  of  pure  scien- 
tific in  vestigation — philosophically. 

Having  minutely  studied  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Armstrongs  ystem,  we  be- 
lieve that  Armstrong  guns,  whether  field- 
pieces  or  heavy  ordnance,  are  and  must 
be  defective,  as  the  very  consequence  of 
natural  laws.  Our  opinion,  however,  is  of 
minor  consequence  on  this  point.  The 
main  matter  for  present  consideration  is 
not  what  Sir  William  Armstrong  fancies 
he  can  accomplish,  but  what  he  has  al- 
ready accomplished  ;  and  having  regard 
to  what  he  has  already  done,  whether 
Parliament,  next  session,  will  be  warrant- 
ed in  granting  him  a  further  subsidy. 
Such  are  the  main  questions  for  consider- 
ation ;  and,  despite  the  strenuous  endeav- 
ors of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  party,  we 
think  the  public  will  insist  on  their  being 
considered.  To  this  end  there  can  be  no 
tribunal  so  fair  and  eflicient  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission.  Not  a  select  com- 
mittee, which  would  be  a  tribunal  too  lit- 
tle independent  of  extra  parliamentary  in- 
fluences, but  a  commission  ;  not  necessar- 
ily composed  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  gentlemen  who,  from  their  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge,  would  be  qual- 
ified to  speak  with  authority  ob  the  scien- 
tific issues. 

Sir  William  should  be  clearly  made  to 
nnderatand  that  the  Bntish  public  will 
stultify  themselves  if  they  rest  satisfied 
with  any  so-called  investigation  by  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee  or  the  War 
Office. 

Since  rumors  of  the  failure  of  the  Arm- 
strong system  have  found  their  way  into 


print,  we  roprret  to  notice  a  system  of  in- 
genuity much  to  be  deprecated — one  that 
can  not  prove  ultimately  advantageous  to 
any  person  or  any  interest.  The  Admir- 
alty, in  October,  declined  to  receive  any 
more  of  the  100  pounder  Armstrong  gun 
for  the  present.  This  fact  was  oflScially 
announced,  and  is,  therefore,  well  known. 
Since  then  Sir  William  seems  to  have  been 
cultivating  a  crop  of  experiments,  the  re- 
sults of  which — ostensibly  successful  and 
extensively  published — tend  to  confuse  still 
more  the  already  embarrassed  evidence  on 
this  all-important  subject.  For  example, 
about  two  months  ago  an  announcement 
headed  " breech  loading  ordnance"  ap- 
peared in  the  Times^  intimating  that  a 
large  breech-loading  gun  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  construction,  but  having  the 
apparatus  for  closing  the  breech  arranged 
to  work  from  the  side,  was  tried  for 
quick  and  continuous  firing  by  the  Ord- 
nance Select  Committee ;  that  the  time 
occupied  in  finng  fiflyone  rounds  was 
only  twenty-one  minutes  and  fifty -six 
seconds;  and  that  the  escape  of  gas  at  the 
breech  was  effectually  prevented.  Ac- 
cepting, for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
these  facts  as  they  stand — conceding  this 
breech-loading  gun  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  all  respects — would  not  the  plain 
inference  be,  judging  from  the  statement, 
that  the  gun  in  question  was  not  only  con- 
structed by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  but 
that  it  was  an  Armstrong  gun — according 
to  definition,  the  Armstrong  gun,  in  re- 
spect of  which  so  much  adverse  criticism 
has  appeared,  and  in  behalf  of  which  Par- 
liament voted  two  millions  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  gun  in  question  is  made  on  the  Prus- 
sian model,  with  the  means  of  breech-clos- 
ure invented  by  Messi*s.  Church  and  God- 
dard  superadded. 

Nobody  doubts  that  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong may  in  the  end  make  a  satisfacto- 
ry gun  if  profusely  furnished  with  public 
money,  and  if  abolition  of  the  patent  laws 
bo  accomplished  ;  but  why  this  conces- 
sion and  revolution  in  favor  of  any  indi- 
vidual? and  why  does  the  War  Office 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  recognize  the 
•merit  of  no  guns  except  his  ?  Captain 
Blakely  has  again  and  again  ofiered  to 
manufacture  at  his  own  expense  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  the  shell  of  which  should  pen- 
etrate a  target  equivalent  in  resistance  to 
the  Warrior.  W  hy  has  his  oflTer  not  been 
accepted  ?  Mr.  Lancaster  has  long  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  his  system,  as  ex- 
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plained  by  ns  in  February,  so  that  spiral 
oval  si  I  oils  may  be  fired  successfully  from 
oval  bofed  guns.  His  guns  can  discliarge 
all  the  ordinary  ammunition  of  the  service 
in  addition  to  their  own.  Why,  then,  is 
the  Lancaster  system  kept  so  assiduously 
in  the  background  ? 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  fancy,  to 
prove  that  an  inquiry,  minute  and  impar- 
tial, is  urgently  required.  That  there  will 
be  an  investigation  of  some  sort,  we  do  not 
doubt :  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  hope  that  the  daily 
press  may  not  be  made  the  ciuse  of  em- 
barrassnient  or  confusion  to  the  tribunal 
of  investigation,  wherever  it  may  be  in- 
stalled, and  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be. 

Here,  whilst  on  this  topic,  it  is  lament- 
able to  contemplate  the  flood  of  error 
which  the  Times  newspaper  has  caused 
to  be  circulated  in  respect  of  the  two  ar- 
tillery  constructors,  Whitworth  and  Arm- 
strong. For  example,  in  regard  to  the 
first,  the  Times  newspaper,  quoting  from 
a  Manchester  paper,*  caused  the  announce- 
ment to  go  forth,  that  Mr.  Whit  worth's 
experiments,  conducted  at  Southport,  in 
July,  1860,  were  eminently  successful. 
We  do  not  overmuch  like  to  employ  the 
words  "  success  "  and  "  failure,"  because 
of  their  indefiniteness ;  but  only  by  along 
stretch  of  fancy  in«leed  could  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  experiments  at  Southport  be  call- 
ed successful.  After  firing  near  one  hun- 
dred shots  at  a  target  a  thousand  yards 
off,  the  target  was  not  once  hit.  More 
than  a  dozen  friction-tubes  were  exploded 
before  the  eighty-pounder  could  be  fired  ; 
all  the  friction -tubes  were  launched  vio- 
lently backward ;  and  the  major  part  of 
spent  cartiidges  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
eifi^hty-pounder  by  a  hand-spike.  Mr. 
Whitworth  is  a  good  mechanician,  and, 
wheu  he  turned  his  attention  to  artillery 
and  small-arms,  much  was  expected  of 
him.  lie  has  been  liberally  supplied  with 
public  money,  and  has  iu  every  way  had 
a  fair  field. 

The  public  have  been  misinformed  in 
regard  to  the  achievements  of  this  gen- 
tleman as  a  manufacturer  of  fire-arms ;  and 
we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
Times  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  the 
misconception. 

It  is  time  the  reign  of  misconception 
should  end.    The  prncti<*al  issue  is,  that 

•  Why  was  the  Manchester  pnper  quoted  at  all  ? 
A  delegate  from  the  Times  witnessed  himself  the  ex- 
perimcntii ;  why  did  he  not  reeord  their  issue  f 


[Jtme, 

whilst  the  French  have  good  broadside 
guns  for  their  navy,  and  whilst  Captain 
Blakely  is  arming  the  land  and  sea  forces 
of  Spain  with  good  rified  ordnanoe,  Eng- 
land has  not  at  the  time  being  one  single 
accepted  broadside  piece  of  rifled  oni* 
nance.    The  Admiralty  have  done  their 
duty  so  far  as  in  them  lies.    They  refuse 
finally  to  recognize  the  Armstrongs  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  War  Office  aod 
Ordnance  Select  Committee.    But  is  it 
not  a  folly,  that  the  Admiralty  should  be 
in  any  way  dependent  on  the  War  Office 
and  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  tor 
the  choice  of  their  arnament  ?     Would  it 
not  be  more  rational  that  the  Admii-altj 
should  have  their  own  teclmioal  staff  of  ar- 
tillery constructors,  engineers,  laboratory 
officers,  etc.,  for  themselves  ?    Naval  guns 
involve  special  conditions,  which  naval  men, 
surely,  may  be  expected  most  clearly  to 
perceive.    Thus,  a  recent  letter  from  Cap* 
tain  Halsted  first  made  known  the  start- 
ling fact,  that  be  the  Armstrong  ordnance 
ever  so  successful  as  engines  of  protection, 
ihey  necessitate  such  'tween-oeck  higbt^ 
that  ships  would  have  to  be  built  on  pur- 
pose to  hold  them.    And  all  this  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  guns  that  even  in  the  greatei't 
emergency  can  not  be  loaded  at  toe  muMr 
zle ;  can  not  fire  any  ammunition  but  their 
own ;  can  not  discharge  red-hot  shot  or 
shells  filled  with  molten  iron ;  dare  not 
use  cartridge  a  trifle  too  short,  for  fear  of 
bursting  the  gun  ;  and  at  any  moment  may 
do,  as  they  have  done,  blow  down  rear 
right-hand  men  if  provided  with  side  aper- 
tures ;  and,  if  made  on  the  upward  aper- 
ture construction,  blow  their  vent-piecoS| 
as  on  board  the  Excellent,  clean  through 
the  deck. 

Of  course,  these  observations  are  made 
in  the  fullest  cognizance  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  two  rejoinders  in  the-TVmes. 
We  have  studied  those  documents  care- 
fully, and  fail  to  perceive  that  they  dis- 
turb the  adverse  evidence  previously  ad- 
duced in  any  particular.  Sir  William's 
last  rejoinder  was  a  most  ingenious  docu- 
ment. Sir  William  cites  the  practice  of 
a  heavy  gun  made  by  him ;  but  which,  in- 
deed, was  wholly  different  from  the  Arm- 
strong gun  by  defini  ion.  Now  whether 
this  new  gun — the  shunting  gun,  as  it  has 
been  called — be  good  or  bad,  we  do  not 
propose  to  argue.  All  we  wish  to  state 
IS,  that  it  wholly  and  absolutely  differs 
from  the  Armstrong  gun;  and  that  Sir 
William  never  attempted  to  make  this 
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variety  of  ordnance  until  practice  had 
demonstrated  the  inefficiency  in  certain 
respects  of  the  real  Armstrong  weapon. 
This  is  a  fact  which  would  never  have  been 
gathered  from  Sir  William's  own  explana- 
tions. 

We  have  already  stated,   that  if  the 
Armstrong  guns  in  their  smaller  forms  do 
not  answer,  then,  a  fortiori^  cnn  they  not 
answer  in  any  larger  form.    This  conclu- 
sion is  naturally  deduced  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  principles  involved.    It  might 
be  theoretically  possible  that  a  gun  of 
some   given   pattern   should   be  reliable 
enough  as  a  field-piece,  but  that  it  should 
fail  on  a  larger  scale.     Our  cotemporary, 
the  Saturday  Heview^  imagines  this  to 
represent  the  case  of  the  Armstrong  guns. 
Taking  for  granted  the  demonstrated  in- 
sufficiency of  the  larger  Armstrongs — a 
thing  sufficiently  proved  by  Sir  William's 
endeavors  to  mix  up  shunting  ordnance 
with  considerations  of  his  own  original 
weapon ;  proved,  moreover,  by  his  own 
admissions  last  year  before  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  —  the  Saturday  Review 
concludes,  that  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
the  Armstrong  field-pieces  may  be  consid- 
ered as  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  the   Chinase   campaign.     We   should 
like  to  be  able  to  adopt  this  view  of  the 
case ;  but  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  evidence.     It  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  high  testimony  of  Sir  Howard  Doug- 
las ;  and  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
inconsistent  with  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
nese correspondent  of  the  Times  news- 
paper.    Again,  Major  Hay  being  called 
upon   to  give  evidence  favorable  to  the 
Chinese  practice,  damages  the  cause  his 
observatious  were  meant  to  serve.     "It 
would   have   been   most  surprising,"   he 
states,  "  if  slight  alterations  had  not  sug- 
gested themselves  in  both  guns  and  am- 
munition, considering  that  they  were  be- 
ing tried  for  the  first  time,  and  that  they 
were  most  iealously  watched  by  all.    In 
fact,  from  the  instructions  I  received  be- 
fore leaving  England,  it  was  my  duty  to 
point   out   the  slightest  defect.     This  I 
did ;  and  I  was  glad  to  observe,  in  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Wool- 
wich, that  these  defects  had  all  been  re- 
medied, in  a  manner  which  experiments 
had  proved  to  be  most  successful." 

Again,  in  another  part  of  Major  Hay's 

letter,   we  find   the   expression  :     "The 

guns  never  ceased  firing  because  of  any 

casualty  to  our  men."    The  tenor  of  this 
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letter  is,  we  say,  most  damaging  when  re- 
garded as  the  answer — the  best  that  could 
be  given,  as  is  fair  to  assume  —  to  the 
statements  brought  forward  by  us  in  Feb- 
ruary last ;  published  in  the  Mechanics'* 
Magazine;  vouched  by  Captain  Halsted  ; 
and  lastly,  by  that  very  high  authority, 
the  late  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  It  is  fair 
to  assume,  that  Major  I^y  would  have 
testified,  had  he  been  able,  that  breech- 
pieces  did  not  fiy  out ;  that  Armstrong 
guns  had  not  to  be  withdrawn,  no  matter 
from  what  cause ;  that  fuses  did  not  spon- 
taneously ignite  in  transitu;  and  that 
none  of  our  men  suffered  casualties  by 
the  dispersion  of  lead  from  Armstrong 
shells  fired  over  their  heads. 

He  acknowledges  the  necessity  for  ef- 
fecting slight  alterations  both  in  guns  and 
ammunition.  What  were  they,  and  why 
not  allow  the  public  to  judge  as  to  their 
gravity  ?  He  pronounces  confidently  as 
to  the  result  of  experiments  at  Woolwich; 
but  in  what  manner  can  experience  gain- 
ed with  recent  ammunition  rebut  the  al- 
legation that  Armstrong  shdls  and  fuses 
can  not  withstand  storage,  and  climatic 
vicissitudes  ? 

Hear  what  Sir  Howard  Douglas  testi- 
fied concerning  the  alleged  danger  from 
lead  dispersion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  : 

"  I  have  good  information,"  he  wrote,  "re- 
specting the  real  performances  of  the  Armstrong 
guns,  which  entirely  corroborates  tohat  y»M  state 
of  ths  lead  having  hUnon  off,  to  the  gnat  peril 
of  the  troops  lying  down  in  front,,  and  over 
whose  heads  the  shells  were  projected ;  and  that 
danger  is  now  so  manifest,  that  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  again  attempted.  This  wiil  be  a  se- 
rious disability  in  war,  for  batteries*  have  oHen 
occasion  to  fire  over  advanced  worksJ* 

In  reply  to  this  precise  testimony.  Sir 
William  Armstrong  and  1ms  friends  have 
not  adduced  one  positive  denial.  What 
then  is  the  inference  ?  Strangely  enough, 
the  China  correspondent  of  the  Times  S:is 
been  popularly  thought  to  have  establisli- 
ed  the  character  of  the  Armstrong  field- 
pieces  in  the  Chinese  campaign  ;  and  this 
despite  the  following  positive  testimony. 
We  quote  it  verbatim  r 

*  At  six  A.M.,  on  the  fourteenth,"  (Augnst^ 
I860,)  wrote  poor  Mr.  Boulby,  **the  whole 
army  was  afoot,  and  soon  after  that  hour  the 
march  commenced.  The  guns  were  in  fronts 
with  two  hundred  rifles  in  skirsiishingorder^ 
under  the  command  of  M%jor  Rigaud.  Then 
followed  the  first  brigade^  consisting  of  t^e 
12 
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R071U  Mid  TwentT-flrBt,  followed  bj  the  Se- 
cond, the  Queen's  Sixtieth  tiflea,  uid  Fifteenth 
Punjabees — the  difision  being  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Michel.  The  second  division 
halted  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  first  on 
the  previous  night.  Just  at  the  angle  where 
the  river  bent  to  the  right,  a  casctnated  batteiy 
had  been  formed  hj  the  Tart&rfi,  in  ■  creek  on 
the  south  bank,  with  a  vie*  of  taking  the  allied 
troops  in  fiank.  At  a  turn  of  the  itrMm  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down,  another  battery 
was  visible,  whose  fire  crossed  that  of  the 
creek  guns.  The  first  of  these  batteries  fired 
the  previous  day  on  a  Tccoiinoitering  party,  so 
it  was  resolved  to  silence  it  before  commencing 
operations  againgt  the  iDlrcnchmcnls.  Two  of 
Baring's  Armstrongs  were  detailed  fbr  the 
purpose,  and  at  twenty  minates  past  sis  they 
opened  on  the  Chinese  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  The  enemy  were  not  slow  in  replying, 
and  for  ten  minutes  a  very  pretty  duel  waa 
carried  on.  The  range  seemed  too  close,  so 
three  of  Desborough^  24-pounder  howitzers 
were  ordered  to  the  ftvnt,  and  in  five  idinnteB 
the  Chinese  fire  was  completely  silenced." 

Here,  then,  ie  the  record  of  one  who 
had  pronounced  very  f&vorably  on  the 
merits  of  Sir  William's  fiold-piecca  on  a 
previous  oooaaion.  How  damaging  is  his 
iPifseut  testimony!     Here  wecon^Bsedly 
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havo  guns  that  could  not  defend  them- 
Belves  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yArdl*  be- 
cause— and  the  reason  is  moat  amtuinp^ 
"  (/le  range  teemed  too  dote  ;"  wherenpoD 
a  howilEcr  battery  had  to  be  brought  in 
front,  (a  euphemism  for  "  the  Armatrong 
battery  bad  to  be  withdrawn,")  aod  "  in 
five  minutes  the  Chinese  fire  waa  com- 
pletely silenced." 

It  IB  impossible,  we  thinli,  to  weigh  aD 
this  evidence,  gathered  from  independent 
sources,  without  coming  to  the  conolnaion 
that  the  Chinese  experience  very  Ear  from 
justifies  the  conJmon  belief  in  the  safety 
and  thorough  efficiency  of  the  Armstrong 
field-pieces.  That  they  shoot  correctly, 
no  one  doubts ;  that  they  shoot  fiur,  is  s 
oeceButy,  being  rifled ;  that  tbe  segment- 
al shell  is  deadly  against  troops  is  demon- 
strated. Conoeding  all  this,  DoweTer,tha 
Armstrons  field-pieoea  and  ammnnltion 
may  bothl>e  atill  defective;  and  as  to  the 
larger  guns  now  being  made  by  Kr  Wil- 
liam, whether  good,  bad,  or  indifibrent, 
they  are  fundamentally  diiferent  from  the 
original  Armstrong  gun  —  the  wemon 
that  has  been  fancied  to  have  aohievea  ao 
complete  a  snccess. 
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Makv  of  OB  have  learned  in  onr  day  | 
how  good  it  is  to  tarn  onr  steps  ont  of 
this  crowded,  dusty  Europe,  far  away  to 
the  calm  old  lands  of  the  East  Mere 
indeed  is  our  real  life  in  the  great  tbrob- 
biaig  heart  of  the  -world  ;  here  in  our 
onm  England,  where  the  cloud  rests  over 
the  "million-peopled  Mty,"  fitly  as  over 
the  .battle-field  of  humanity.  Here  are 
our.carcs,  our  labors,  our  soaring,  strag- 
gling hopes,  our  keen,  Bharp  joys,  our 
solemn  duties.  'TIS  a  poor  choice  to  give 
op  J^Dgland  in  our  mannood,  and  abandon 
forevar  all  ita  purpose  and  its  noble  strife, 
for  the  >lotoa«ater  life  of  the  South,  At 
this  hour,  when  every  voice  and  every 
.arm  are  .needsd  to  grapple  with  error,  I 


anct  want,  and  sin  — when  it  is  not  00a 
course  only  of  eflTort  which  we  wonld 
pursue,  but  a  hundred  lives  of  labor  we 
would  fiun  be  allowed  to  live  at  onoe,  if 
BO  we  might  do  somewhat  for  the  Ri^ht 
and  the  Irue — it  is,  I  say,  a  pitiful  thmg 
to  quit  the  field  and  wander  away  to 
dream,  and  gaze,  and  ponder ;  and  live, 
as  perhaps  man  may  have  earned  the 
ri^ht  to  live  in  oenturiea  to  come,  when 
Giant  Despair  and  Giant  Kn  are  dead, 
and  "  righteooanesB  and  peace  ahall  kins 
each  other."  Yet  even  row,  for  a  time, 
for  a  passing  experience,  there  ia  nothing 
better  for  us  than  to  cool  onr  fevered 
lipa  in  the  waters  of  old  Nile,  and  waeli 
our   wearied  eyes  in  Jordan.    W«  mv 
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this  life  in  a  new  aspect  from  that  differ- 
ent world,  and  we  return  to  it  with  other 
thoaghts.  The  baser  part  of  its  ambi- 
tions, the  cumbrous  paraphernalia  of  its 
luxuries  and  its  forms,  look  poor  and 
childish  and  vulgar  when  we  remember 
them  as  we  sit  under  the  shadows  of 
mined  empires,  or  learn  in  the  free  life 
of  tents  with  how  few  and  how  simple 
things  can  all  our  multitudinous  wants 
be  supplied.  A  voyage  to  the  East  from 
Europe  is  like  escaping  from  some  noisy, 
contentious  assembly,  with  its  glaring 
gaslights  and  suffocating  air,  and  finding 
ourselves  suddenly  in  the  cool,  fresh 
summer  morning,  with  the  sofl  mists  still 
lying  around  us,  and  Lucifer  yet  shining 
serenely  in  the  pale  blue  sky.  Das  Mm- 
genland  it  is,  in  very  truth,  and  the 
morning  of  our  own  lives  comes  back  to  us 
there  in  the  same  mysterious  way  as  when 
we  hear  the  half-remembered  notes  of  our 
mother's  songs,  or,  burying  our  faces  in 
the  moss  and  grass,  inhale  **'  the  field- 
smells  known  in  infancy.'' 

There  is  no  possibility  of  conveying 
such  impressions  as  these  in  written  words 
or  painted  landscapes.  The  inspiration 
evaporates  as  in  a  translated  poem;  so 
&r  as  it  can  be  done,  many  beautiful 
books  have  already  accomplished  it.  After 
JBothen^  and  27ie  Crescent  and  the  Cross, 
and  JSastem  Life^  who  needs  further 
description  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ?  Let 
the  reader  exculpate  me  from  anj  such 
presumption  as  the  attempt  to  supply  a 
better  representation  than  these.  Only 
as  we  are  told  that  no  landscape  has  ever 
been  twice  beheld  alike  by  mortal  eyes, 
but  that  grass  and  trees,  and  sunlight  and 
shifting  clouds,  are  forever  varying  the 
scene,  so  I  would  offer  one  more  glance 
at  those  bright  lands  reflected  in  another 
human  souL  He  who  can  not  himself 
wander 

To  a  region  far  away, 
On  fit>m  island  unto  island,  at  the  gateways  of 
the  day, 

may  be  content  to  spend  an  hour,  in 
ihoughly  at  least,  in  the  "  shining  Orient," 
with  one  companion  more.  Be  the  ride 
oyer  old  Lebanon  dull  or  otherwise,  he 
will  return  from  it  all  the. fresher  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  adven- 
turous solitary  pilgrimage  to  the  East, 
I  found  myself  three  years  ago  in  the 
sbgular  locanda,  a  mile  from  Beyrouth, 


whose  beauty  of  situation  is  so  vividly 
depicted  by  poor  Eliot  Warburton.  I 
had  landed  at  this  point  from  Jaff:i,  after 
a  visit  to  Palestine,  hoping  to  find  some 
party  of  travelers  proceeding  to  Baalbeo 
and  willing  to  admit  me  into  their  cai-avan. 
Rarely  does  an  Englishwoman  fail  in  any 
corner  of  the  world  to  find  her  country- 
men and  women  obeying  the  instincts  of 
their  Viking  ancestors,  and  going  up  and 
down  upon  the  earth  like  another  '^roar- 
ing: lion"  beside  the  British  king  of  beasts ! 
We  ask  an  Italian  or  a  French  or  German 
woman,  whom  we  meet  by  chance  stray- 
ing from  the  ^^  fatherland "  into  some 
neighboring  country  :  "  Does  Madame 
travel  for  health  or  pleasure  ?"  We  ask 
an  English  lady  by  her  own  fireside  : 
"What  on  earth  keeps  you  at  home 
this  year?"  It  is  almost  too  much,  this 
Anglicizing  of  the  world.  Under  the 
vast  shade  of  Cheops,  as  I  rode  up  in 
solemn  thought,  it  was  startling  to  be 
addressed  by  some  kindly  unknown  com- 
patriot:  "Would  you  like  to  join  our 
lunch,  ma'am  ?  Here  is  some  capital 
Bass's  ale !"  Reclining  in  our  tent  in 
Hebron,  within  a  few  siones'-throw  of  the 
grave  of  Abraham,  it  was  mortifying  to 
find  our  Druse  dragoman  serve  our  even- 
ing meal  on  toiUow-pattem  plates  !  But, 
for  all  the  absurd  associations  such  n:ui<m- 
alities  produce,  I  envy  not  him  who  could 
make  a  great  journey  in  our  day,  and 
not  come  back  proud  and  thankful  to 
belong  to  our  Saxon  race.  The  trust  in 
our  word,  the  respect  fi)r  our  courage^ 
(assumed  even  in  a  woman,)  the  belief 
in  the  steadfastness  of  our  resolution,  is 
something  that  does  one  good  to  meet. 
I  know  not  that  I  did  not  like  as  much 
as  any  compliment  I  ever  heard,  the  re- 
mark of  a  poor  Italian  camereria  :  "  Si 
dice  semprc,  'Pulito  come  gli  Inglesi.'" 
(We  alwavs  say.  Clean  as  the  English.) 
Ill-luck  (or  perhaps  special  good-luck) 
ruled  that  I  should  find  nobody  at  Bey- 
routh, English  or  otherwise,  intending  to 
go  to  Baalbec  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I 
remained,  therefore,  a  few  days  at  the 
hotel,  waiting  to  decide  what  I  should 
do,  and  enjoy mg  delightful  solitary  walks 
across  the  little  triangular  peninsula  whose 
base  is  Lebanon  and  whose  apex  extends 
seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  blue  Lf*vant, 
a  little  way  north  of  Tyre.  One  morn- 
ing I  remember  having  strolled  through 
the  gardens  of  mulberry  and  almond, 
kindly  guided  every  where  by  the  cour- 
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tcous  peasants,  till  at  list  I  sat  down  to 
read  close  over  the  sea,  which  broke 
with  its  delicate  fringe  of  foam  on  the 
low  rocks  below.  Overhead  an  immense 
hedge  of  cactus  sheltered  me  from  the 
warm  spring  sun  ;  while  to  the  right  rose 
up  the  glorious  Lebanon,  with  his  feet  in 
the  sea,  and  his  snowy  crown  towering 
over  the  fir  woods  up  into  the  intense 
blue  sky.  I  took  out  the  little  Shelley 
which  I  had  loved  to  read  in  the  green, 
old  woods  of  the  home  of  my  youth  ; 
bat  nature  was  unrolling  a  poem  before 
nie  more  wondrous  than  the  Proynetheua^ 
more  balmy  than  the  Sensitive  Plants 
and  I  could  only  gaze  and  dream,  and  be 
thankful.  Presently  there  came  by  a 
young  mother,  with  a  little  girl  running 
beside  her,  and  a  baby  of  a  year  old  in 
her  arms.  Like  nearly  all  the  Syrian 
women,  she  had  a  sweet,  soft  face,  and 
the  lithesome  figure  and  pretty  colors  of 
the  graceful  dress  made  her  a  charming 
picture.  I  touched  my  breast  and  head, 
of  course,  with  the  usual  salutation,  *'Sa- 
la&m  aleik !  (Peace  be  with  you !)  and  re- 
ceived the  fitting  reply,  "Aleik  sala&m!" 
and  I  suppose  I  looked  at  the  little  child 
as  mothers  like  their  infants  to  be  looked 
it,  for,  without  a  word  or  a  hesitation, 
>he  placed  the  little  fellow  in  my  lap,  and 
then  in  the  gentle  Eastern  fashion  seated 
hiji-self  silently  close  beside  me.  We  talk- 
ed a  long  while,  if  talking  it  could  be 
called,  when  signs  and  smiles  and  my 
dozen  words  of  Arabic  had  to  do  all  the 
duty ;  and  then  she  rose  and  kissed  my 
hand,  and  passed  away  down  the  shore, 
singing  some  sweet,  monotonous  song. 
•"'  Good  by  !"  I  thought ;  "  pretty  Amina, 
and  dear  little  Mustapba,  we  shall  not 
meet  again,  but  your  ready  claim  of  human 
relationship  has  done  my  heart  good,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

When  it  became  evident  that  I  should 
find  no  companions  to  Baalbec,  I  was 
obliged  to  resolve  for  myself  the  problem. 
Should  I  venture  on  the  journey  alone  ? 
and  having  obtained  from  our  kind  Consul 
the  recommendation  of  a  trustworthy  old 
Turk  as  a  dragoman,  I  did  not  long 
hesitate.  It  was  a  lovely,  soft  morning 
in  March  as  we  rode  out  of  Bevrouth, 
Hassan  and  I,  on  our  good  Syrian  steeds, 
and  the  muleteer  on  foot  beside  his  beast 
laden  with  all  my  worldly  concerns — for 
that  blessed  week,  at  all  events.  My 
tent,  my  kitchen,  my  cooking  and  eating 
utensils,  my  food  and  drink,  my  bed  and 


bedding,  and  table,  and  stool,  my  bath 
and  carpet-ba^,  and  leather  traveling- 
case,  all  the  thmgs  with  which  we  crowd 
so  many  rooms,  dwindled  to  the  burden 
of  a  single  mule.  Springing  on  my  Eng* 
lish  side-saddle,  and  riding  qoickly  oat 
of  the  entangled  mass  of  filthy  alleys 
which  forms  ^Hhe  rising  emporium  of 
Beyrouth,'^  I  inhaled  with  ecstasy  the 
perfumed  air  of  the  orange  and  almond 
groves  outside  the  town,  and  gloried  in 
the  prospect  of  another  week  or  the  free 
life  of  tents ;  Lebanon  before  me,  and 
Baalbec  beyond  !  Baalbec  I  the  name 
alone  seemed  teeming  with  sublime  mys- 
teries.  Miss  Martineau  says,  that  when 
she  was  a  school-girl,  she  had  '^  taken  on 
herself  to  despise  JSacUj^^  but  that  he 
appeared  a  very  different  personage  in 
his  own  magnificent  Heliopolis !  For  me 
the  old  fonns  of  heathenism  had  lone 
possessed  a  strong  fascination.  Amid  all 
their  hideous  aberrations,  their  gross 
pollutions,  I  had  delighted  to  find  traces 
of  the  "light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,"  the  "law 
written  on  the  hearts'*  of  those  who  knew 
not  Moses.  Highest  of  these  ancient 
faiths,  of  course  in  moral  purity,  stands 
the  Persian  fire-worship,  and  far  may  we 
look,  save  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  for 
grander  thoughts  or  more  spiritual  pray- 
ei's  than  those  of  the  2^nct  Avesta, 

"  Hurt  not  thy  neighbor ;  be  not  wrath- 
ful ;  do  not  evil  from  shame.  Fall  not 
into  avarice,  nor  violence,  nor  envy,  nor 
pride.  Answer  gently  thine  enemy,** 
''The  procrastination  of  a  good  action 
is  a  sin."  "There  are  those  who  love 
not  to  give.  The  place  which  awaits 
them  is  below."  "O  Thou  who  dwell- 
est  in  primeval  light,  glory,  happiness, 
and  intelligence  —  absolute  master  of  all 
excellent,  and  pure,  and  holy  beinffs, 
Ormusd,  Lord  of  Light  in  heaven,  mwe 
me  perfect !  Give  me  an  holiness  which 
nothing  can  shake,  in  my  actions  and  my 
words;  give  me  the  power  to  do  that 
good  which  I  desire."  "I  pray  thee, 
O  Ormusd !  that  the  wicked  become  be- 
lievers, that  they  bo  henceforth  without 
sin."  "  I  believe  in  God  and  in  bis  law. 
Hell  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion. I  am  resolved  to  do.  right.  Come 
to  my  help,  O  Ormusd  !  {Jeschts  Sade^ 
Vendidad  tSade^  and  PcUHs  from  the 
Zend  Avesta^  translated  bv  Du  Perron.) 
In  what  degree  this  high  Persian  faith 
(still  existing  in  no  ignoble  type  among 
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the  Parsees  of  India)  was  connected  with 
the  son-worship  of  the  gross  Phenician 
mythology,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  relation  at  all,  and 
Baal,  (or  Bel,^  the  sun-god,  never  re- 
ceived in  his  impure  fanes  the  homage 
of  a  true  worshiper  of  Ormusd,  "the 
supremely  wise  Lord,"  of  whom  the  jSend 
Avesia  only  tells  us :  '^  His  light  is  hidden 
under  all  that  shines."  At  least  the  faith 
of  which  Heliogabalus  was  hierophant  had 
fallen  as  low  as  ever  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  human  nature  may  be  debased. 
Yet  does  the  "  golden  star,"  Zoroaster, 
throw  a  mysterious  halo  over  the  fire- 
worship  of  East  and  West ;  that  faith 
which  blazed  out  in  the  Bactrian  plains 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  which 
lights  yet  its  memorial  fires  each  mid- 
summer eve  in  the  vales  of  Christia!i  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

To  return  to  my  journey. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  deli- 
cious than  the  odors  of  these  lower  slopes 
of  Lebanon.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
half  the  trees  and  plants  flowering  round 
the  path,  some  with  pungent  aromatic 
perfumes,  others  luscious,  like  the  orange- 
blossoms  ;  and  then,  again,  clumps  of 
odoriferous  pines,  wild  and  pure,  and 
under  them  growing  the  dwarf  lavender 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  We  hardly 
guess,  I  think,  how  much  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  summer  in  every  climate  comes 
from  the  gratification  of  our  sense  of 
smell,  not  only  from  the  recognized  per- 
fume of  special  flowers,  but  the  united 
fragrance  of  all  the  vegetation  around  ns, 
and  of  the  ground  itself  when  freshened 
by  rain  or  tillage.  The  sweetness  of  the 
violet  in  spring  is,  as  Shelley  says, 

'*  Mixed  with  fresh  odor  sent 

From  the  tur^  like  the  voice  and  the  instru- 
ment," 

and  a  music  more  subtle  than  that  of 
sound  steals  into  our  hearts.  It  must 
have  happened  to  us  all,  sometimes,  I 
suppose,  to  have  been  startled  by  the 
vividness  of  some  feelings  thus  derived, 
some  sense  of  sudden  joy,  some  grasp  of 
happy  memory  of  the  love  which  blessed 
our  childhood,  some  aspiration  of  heaven 
breathing  through  the  c:ires  of  earth. 
What  has  happened  to  us  ?  Only  that 
we  have  passed  near  a  jessamine  or  a  ho- 
neysuckle, or  driven  past  a  hawthorn 
hedge,  or  ridden  under  a  few  fir-trees  on 
the  hill-side.    And  He,  to  whom  the  world 


is   ^^as  the  dust  in  the  balance"  in  the 
immensity  of  his  universe,  he  has  fitted 
those  flowfrs  and  trees  to  yield  that  fra- 
grance to  our  senses,  fitted  our  brain  and 
heart  to  receive  from  it  those  softening 
influences!     Methinks,  if  there  were  no 
other  proofs  in  the  world  of  God's  good- 
ness, the  flowers  would  supply  them  in 
abundance.    Answer  it  to  thyself  poor 
soul,  that  doubtest  of  his  love,  that  darest 
not  trust  the  voice  in  thine  own  heart  tell- 
ing thee  that  thy  Father  in  heaven  is  all 
which  that  heart  can  adore.    Why  has 
he  made  these  flowers  ?  why  does  he  send 
to  thee  these  little  joys^  as  gentle  and  un- 
noticed often  as  a  mother's  kiss  upon  a 
sleeping  child  ?    There  is  not,  it  would 
seem,  a  conceivable  reason   to  be  given 
for  the  existence  of  flowers,  (at  least  for 
their  beauty  and  perfume,)  other  than  the 
intention  to  provide  for  man  a  pure  and 
most   delicate  pleasure.     Geologists  tell 
us  that  in  the  earlier  epochs  there  are 
few  traces  of  flowers ;  such  as  there  were 
being  small,  and  probably  of  the  second- 
ary colors,   mere  vessels  for  the   ripen- 
ing of  the  seeds.     Only  when  the  human 
era  approached,  the  order  of  the  rosacea 
appeared,  the  fruit-trees  with  their  luxu- 
rious burdens,  and  all  our  brightest  and 
sweetest  flowers,  till  "  the  wilderness  re- 
joiced and  blossomed  as  the  rose."   Thus, 
as  the   coal,  and  the  iron,  and  the  stone 
were   laid  up   in   the  dawn  of  time  for 
our  use  to-day,  so  the  flowers  sprang  up 
over  the   earth  for   our  delight  and  to 
deck  the  cradle  God  had  prepared  for 
his  child!     The  incense  in  the  churches 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communion  does 
not  fail  to  awaken  holy  thoughts  in  those 
who  have  associated  it  with  their  earliest 
worship  and  purest  devotion.     A  pitiful 
thing  is  it  that  God's  own  censers  of  the 
flowers  should  ever  open  before  us  with- 
out some  happy  and  tender  thoughts  of 
Him  who  has  made  them 

**  Spring  from  every  spot  of  earth 
To  show  his  love  is  there." 

As  I  ascended  slowly  up  the  giant 
staircase  of  hills  piled  on  one  another,  the 
scene  became  more  and  more  beautiful, 
and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea  below 
seemed  marvelous.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  line  which  divided  the  sky 
half-way  from  the  zenith  was  that  of  the 
horizon.  On  the  spot  where  my  tent  was 
pitched  for  the  night,  I  could  still  see  the 
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promontory  of  the  old  Berytus,  while  a 
wilderness  of  verdant  slopes  and  huge 
spurs  of  the  mountains  lay  between.  The 
pine-trees  frinojing  the  far-off  summits  to 
the  west,  stood  out  for  a  while  against  the 
evening  sky,  and  the  valleys  grew  slowly 
gray  and  dim,  and  then  after  a  little  time 
the  lights  twinkled  here  and  there  in  the 
Mnrouitc  villages  in  the  hollows  of  the 
great  hills,  and  high  up  in  the  convents 
perched  on  the  snowy  summits,  and  the 
biars  came  out  in  the  radiance  of  the  Sy- 
rian heavens,  and  Orion  strode  over  Le- 
banon. 

Regretfully  I  turned  at  Inst  for  the 
night  to  my  little  tent,  just  large  enough 
for  my  bed  and  table  and  stool  and  bath. 
Close  by  was  the  picturesque  "  Khan,"  an 
open  shed,  where  Hassan  and  the  jnule- 
teer  slept,  and  where,  as  usual,  we  found 
a  man  to  supply  us  with  a  fowl  and  eggs, 
and  delicious  fresh  water.  These  "Khans** 
give  us  Europeans  a  strange  idea  of  the 
nations  which  from  immemorial  time  have 
erected  and  preserved  such  harbors  of 
refuge  open  to  every  wayfarer  at  scarcely 
above  an  hour's  journey  from  each  other ; 
and  yet,  while  providing  the  inns^  have  ne- 
ver dreamed  of  forming  roads^  even  in  the 
rudest  and  simplest  manner.  I  had  asked 
my  Piedmontese  dragoman  Abengo,  rid- 
ing out  of  Jerusalem  near  Colonia : 

"  Why  do  not  the  people  throw  these 
shocking  boulders  off  the  roads  ?" 

"  O^the  road,  Signora?  They  al- 
ways throw  them  on  it,  and  off  their 
fields." 

"But  has  the  government  nothing  to 
say  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  II  govern o  ?  Cosa  sia  il  govemo, 
qui,  Signora  ?" 

My  tent  was  of  course  close  to  the 
mule-track  which  passed  the  khan,  and 
formed  the  regular  highway  from  Bey- 
routh to  Damascus.  I  had  not  been  long 
asleep  on  my  little  gridiron  of  a  bed  be- 
fore I  was  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
caravan  with  mules  tumbling  over  the 
tent-pegs,  and  a  general  hubbub  and 
chaitenng  of  Arabic.  It  was  not  very 
pleasant,  but  courage  had  come  in  my 
long  Avnndenngs,  and  neither  that  nor 
many  subsequent  similar  disturbances 
)>  re  vented  me  from  rest.  We  rose  early 
next  morning,  and  breakfasted  before 
dawn,  not  too  luxuriously,  in  the  chill 
drizzle,  while  my  tent  was  struck  and 
placed  on  the  mule,  and  our  horses  sad- 
dled.   Header,  do  not  envy  that  luxurious 


meal — shocking  bread,  (dry,  of  coorse,) 
two  e&rgs,  and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk 
in  a  tin  cup,  which  possessed  a  peculiar 
flavor  of  its  own,  contracted  (I  could  not 
but  surmise)  from  being  used  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  Hassan's  pnvate  store  of 
onions !  Soon  I  was  on  a  beautiful  youn^ 
chestnut,  which  the  poor  old  fellow  had 
designed  for  his  own  especial  delight,  and 
in  a  few  hours  we  were  scrambling  up 
such  snowy  bights  as  put  both  the  horsed 
mettle  and  mine  to  the  test.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  unlike  what  we  call  a 
road  than  these  tracks  over  Lebanon,  to 
which  the  worst  of  Alpine  passes  ever 
used  for  mules  or  horses  is  a  joke.  My 
journey  chanced  to  be  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment, when  the  snows  were  beginning  to 
melt,  but  the  good  summer  passes  still 
quite  unattainable.  Frequently  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  formed  our  path,  and  scram- 
bling on  foot  over  the  adjacent  bights, 
I  watched  with  amazement  the  horses 
driven  by  Hassan  up  actual  cataracts 
with  rocks  as  high  as  their  breasts,  the 
fine  animals  clambering  up  them  like  so 
many  cats  in  the  midst  or  tlie  roar  and 
rush  of  the  waters.  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  had  been  making  an  ill-advised 
short  cut,  Hassan  informed  me  there  was 
nothing  for  us  but  to  descend  a  certain 
tremendous  declivity  on  which  the  nn- 
tracked  snow  lay  thick,  and  whereon  fas 
there  was  no  track  at  all  down  that  hill- 
side) it  was  impossible  to  guess  into  what 
hollows  our  horses  might  fall.  At  the 
bottom  there  was  a  sharp  ledge  and  pre- 
cipice, on  which  the  snow  could  not  lie, 
falling  sheer  into  a  deep  valley  below. 
The  affair  was  to  make  our  horses  go 
down  to  the  ledge,  and  there  turn  short, 
and  ride  along  the  edge  till  we  could  de* 
scend  more  safely.  Down  we  went  in  a 
moment  up  to  the  horse's  knees,  and 
then,  according  to  the  irregular  rooks 
under  us,  to  the  girths,  the  poor  brutes 
floundering  on,  and  the  steep  deoHvity 
forcing  them,  helplessly  tumbling  for- 
ward, till  in  a  few  moments  we  were  on 
the  ledge  over  the  precipice.  The  im- 
petus with  which  we  had  descended,  add- 
ed to  my  weight,  rendered  it  apparently 
impossible  for  my  horse  to  stop  himself. 
The  fine  young  creature  know  his  own  dan- 
ger, however ;  and  as  we  hung  for  a  few 
seconds  on  the  edge,  his  struggles  were 
frantic. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scene  in  some  of 
these  defiles  is  iudescribable^     It  does 
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Dot  in  the  least  partake  of  the  Alpine 
character,  having  no  pointed  ''aiguilles'^  or 
celestial  ''  Jungfraus"  rising  up  over  the 
clouds  into  the  blue  heaven  like  a  glori- 
fied soul — a  Virgin  in  an  assumption  of 
Guido.  Lebanon  is  an  aged,  hoary  saint 
with  giant  limbs,  kneeling  upon  earth. 
The  rounded  hills,  the  hollow  cones,  are 
all  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  desolation 
of  the  barren  hights  and  the  luxuriant 
verdure  of  the  valleys  surpass  everything 
in  £urope.  Sometimes  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  mountains  a  chasm  opens  deep 
and  dark  as  into  the  mouth  of  hell,  or  as 
the  glimpses  we  gain  in  God-illumined 
hours  into  the  abysses  of  our  own  sinful 
souls.  And  lol  the  path  winds  down 
into  the  pit  where,  it  would  seem,  no  foot 
could  tread,  and  the  sunlight  is  blotted 
out,  and  we  go  deeper  and  deeper,  with 
not  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass  over  the 
barren  cliffs,  till  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  we  suddenly  find  the  sweet  wild 
hyacinth  and  the  lovely  white  lily  of 
Palestine,  Christ's  chosen  token  of  the 
father's  love. 

After  many  long  hours  of  alternate 
mounting  and  descending  of  these  hills 
and  vales,  the  traveler  obtains  a  sight  of 
the  Vale  of  Baalbec  lying  like  a  vast 
green  lake  between  him  and  the  parallel 
chain  of  Anti-Lebanon.  The  effect  is 
very  singular,  the  plain  being  nearly  flat, 
and  the  verdure  of  its  fields  contrasting 
with  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  of  a  red  and  even  crimson  hue,  while 
the  summits  are  of  glittering  snow. 

To  confess  the  truth,  this  v  alley  of  the 
Haraun  had  no  small  share  in  luring  me 
to  my  present  adventure.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  I  had  read  Paradise 
and  the  Peri  with  all  a  child's  limitless 
delight,  and  still  I  remembered  every 
word  of  it  by  heart,  and  felt  perhaps  far 
too  little  grown  beyond'  the  longing, 
which  had  once  brought  many  a  tear,  to 
say  like  the  spirit  ascending  from  that 
flowery  plain. 

"  Joy,  joy  forever,  my  task  is  done, 
The  gates  are  passed,  and  heaven  is  woa" 

When  shall  we  all  shake  off  this  effemi- 
nate yearning  for  peace  and  bliss,  and 
know  that  it  ought  to  be 

'*  Life,  not  Death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  we  want  f" 

More  life  to  be,  to  do,  to  suffer  all  that  is 


allotted  to  us  here  in  this  world,  where 
there  is  larger  space  for  all  good  and  holy 
things  thaq  we  shall  ever  filP?  The  teach- 
ing of  the  miserable  theology  of  the  last 
century  infects  us  still,  though  there  are 
signs  on  every  hand  that  we  are  out- 
growing it.  The  doctrine  which  Paley 
taught  so  lucidly,  that  "  Virtue  consists 
in  doing  right, /or  the  sake  of  everlasting 
felicity^^^  is  perhaps  rarely  preached  now 
in  all  the  effrontery  of  its  baseness.  Tet 
we  go  on  most  of  us  mixing  up  such  hopes 
with  more  disinterested  motives,  and  in 
the  depths  of  our  hearts  longing — not  for 
more  work  to  do  and  more  power  to  do 
it  to  serve  God  and  man — but  for  mere 
rest,  or  poor  paltry  happiness.  Few  of 
us  could  die  as  did  last  year  a  friend, 
saying,  as  he  did  to  me :  ^'  Of  course  I  do 
not  fear  to  die,  but  I  would  fain  have  fin- 
ished my  work.  I  had  great  powers 
committed  to  me,  and  I  have  but  half 
used  them."  This  is  the  right  spirit ;  not 
our  indolent  sighings  for  paradise  and  re- 
pose. 

Only  to  one  class  of  human  beings,  I 
believe,  is  it  well  to  speak  much  of  hea- 
ven. To  those  among  us  whose  lot  is 
mainly  a  happy  one,  the  sense  of  immor- 
tality is  fitly  placed  in  the  background  of 
consciousness,  to  give  this  life's  trials  an 
importance  they  could  not  retain  were  we 
able  always  to  view  them  from  the  "  De- 
lectable Mountains"  whence  heaven  seems 
so  near ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  desired  for 
Its  that  we  should  force  this  consciousness 
into  more  vivid  prominence.  But  to  our 
unhappy  brothers  and  sisters  whose  earth- 
ly lives  are  steeped  in  vice  and  squalor, 
whose  homes  are  the  crowded  lodging- 
rooms  of  hideous  lanes,  where  the  moral 
atmosphere  and  the  natural  air  arc  alike 
tainted  bv  the  foulest  filth  and  sin,  there 
is  need  tnat  we  should  speak  of  another 
life.  ^  We  need  to  tell  them  that  these 
sor(Ud  couils  and  reeking  alleys  are  not 
all  our  beautiful  world,  that  there  are 
other  flowers  growing  in  wood  and  field 
than  those  they  see  sickening  in  the  pollu- 
tion of  their  gin-palaces ;  and  above  all,, 
that  there  is 

**  A  great  world  of  light  that  lies 
Behind  all  human  destinies ;" 

in  whose  dawning  radiance  the  most  sor- 
did  existence  may  be  glorified  even  now. 
It  was  rather  a  sad  disenchantment 
from  the  visions  which  Paradise  and  the 
Peri  had  awakened,  which  awaited  me. 
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As  we  approached  the  valley  of  Baalbec 
late  in  the  day,  after  eight  or  nine  hours' 
hard  riding,  I  found  myself  constantly  re- 
peating : 

**  Now  oyer  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  lieht  of  eve  reposes, 
And  like  a  glory  the  broad  Sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon, 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 
While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet'* 

Alas !  nothing  could  be  much  less  like  a 
vale  of  flowers  than  it  was  at  the  moment 
of  my  visit.  The  corn  was  just  sprouting, 
but  spring  had  not  begun,  and  jhe  con- 
trast to  the  carpeted  fields  of  I'alestine 
glowing  with  lilies,  and  tulips,  and  the 
yellow  stars  of  Bethlehem,  and  fields  of 
the  red  "  tears  of  Christ,"  struck  a  chill 
to  my  anticipations.  How  quickly  does 
skepticism  set  in  I  I  began  immediately 
to  press  my  audacious  doubts  to  the  most 
frightful  lengths;  were  there  actually 
such  creatures  as  Peris  at  all  ?  I  ex- 
plained the  query  to  poor  Hassan.  Had 
he  heard  of  Peris?  Were  there  any  such 
bein^  ? 

"Commando,  Signora?  Cosa  sono 
Peris  ?» 

"A  sort  of  Djinns,  Hassan,  who  live 
on  nothing  but  perfumes,  and  were 
turned  out  of  paradise." 

"  Oh  !  yes  —  there  were  all  sorts  of 
Djinns.  The  Signora  will  wait  till  we 
come  to  Baalbec ;  there  she  will  see  the 
stones  placed  by  the  Djinns  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  idols.  None  but  Djinns  could 
nave  placed  them,  they  are  so  large." 

"Hassan,  I  intend  to   have  my  tent 
pitched  among  the  ruins.    There  is  shel 
ter  among  them,  I  suppose,  for  you  and 
the  muleteer?" 

"O  Signora  mia!  it  is  quite  out  of 
question.  Impossible  I  impossible  I  There 
are  great  black  vaults;  Djinns  built 
them ;  Djinns  are  always  going  about 
Baalbec.  1  will  show  the  Signora  a  nice 
<;lean  locanda  outside  the  ruins  where 
they  wash  every  day.  That  will  suit  the 
"Signora.  But  BaalbecJ  oh !  no,  no,  le  ro- 
vine  !  dcmonij  !     Djinns !" 

"  But  77ien  built  those  ruins,  I  assure 
you,  Hassan.  I  have  read  a  book  written 
at  the  time  when  men  still  made  such 
temples,"  (it  was  needless  to  name  Vitru- 
vius)  "in  which  the  whole  method  of 
raising  those  huge  stones  is  described." 


The  Turkish  incredulity  evinced  at  thu 
information,  instantly  carried  me  back  in 
memory  to  a  scene  in  the  pleasant  North- 
ern Hay  at  Exeter,  whither  I  had  chanced 
to  stray  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the 
chaiming  old  city.  I  had  been  laboring 
to  convince  a  group  of  poor  women  at 
work  under  a  tree  that  it  was  not  faa 
they  averred)  a  planet  which  drove  toe 
unfortunate  culprits  into  the  neighboring 
jail,  but  that  planets  were  vast  worlda 
rolling  through  the  summer  evening  skj 
over  our  heads,  leaving  quite  untram- 
meled  the  freedom  of  man  to  pick— or 
not  to  pick — pockets.  "-Them  as  reads 
books,"  replied  the  spokeswoman,  taking 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  a  glanoe, 
and  summing  up  the  case  (literally)  from 
the  bench,  "  them  as  reads  books  leama 
many  things,  but  we  knows  it  is  a  planet 
as  sends  them  to  jail  I" 

It  is  very  droll  to  see  the  way  in  which 
a  true  Oriental  treats  English  ideas ;  the 
quiet  superiority  with  which  he  smiles  at 
our  enthusiasm  about  old  walls  and  old 
stories  of  idolaters  whose  souls  are  in  Je- 
hanum,  and  the  ridiculous  state  of  fuss  we 
display  to  jump  up  from  our  meals,  and 
go  on  hither  and  thither,  instead  of  sit- 
ting the  rest  of  the  day  calm  and  cross- 
legged,  enjoying  tobacco  and  existence. 
Hassan  was  a  kind  old  fellow,  as  consider- 
ate of  my  comfort  as  his  comprehension 
of  an  English  lady's  requirements  per- 
mitted. But  his  stoicism  quite  pat  me  to 
the  blush  when  I  mentioned  such  tiifles 
as  that  the  iron  (in  my  stirrup)  was  enter- 
ing into  my  sole^  and  that  the  absence  of 
a  bar  in  mj  gridiron  bed  did  not  increase 
its  suitability  for  repose.  Whenever  I 
was  in  particular  perplexity  concerning 
the  awful  precipices  we  were  descending, 
and  looked  for  Hassan's  aid  to  force  my 
horse  to  attempt  them,  to  a  certainty  I 
saw  him  placidly  rolling  up  a  pinch  of 
Latakia  into  a  cigarette,  striking  his  light 
and  proceeding  unconcernedly  with  a 
quiet  response  to  my  appeal:  "Venga, 
Signora,  non  c^e  pericolo."  At  last  wg 
reached  the  level  plain  through  cataracts 
of  melting  snow.  It  was  very  cold,  very 
bleak,  very  dismal.  No  signs  of  a  Peri 
any  where.  Coming  up  to  a  small  ruined 
building  I  inquired  :  "Is  that  an  Imaret, 
Hassan  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  an  Imaret  is,  Sig* 
nora." 

It  was  disheartening !  The  mule  was 
far  behind ;  so  we  rested  beside  the  brook 
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wbich  I  had  hoped  might  hayo  been  the 
*'*'  small  Iraaret^s  rustic  fount ;''  and  some 
Maronit^  women  coming  up,  I  began  to 
sketch  them,  and  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a    meriy  group.    Two  hours  more 
brought  us  to  the  large  village  of  Zachly. 
The  houses  are  all  of  mud,  with  flat 
roofs  made  of  branches,  and  covered  by 
another    coating  of  mud.    Inside  they 
are  mostly  supported  by  the  stem  of  a 
tree  in  the  middle,  and  are  divided  into 
two  or  three  chambers.     Along  the  walls 
on  shelves  are  ranged  rows  of  tin  vessels 
just  as  in  our  cottages ;  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  several  I  saw  wonderfully  elabor- 
ate iron  grates.     A  recess   in   the  wall 
contains  piles    of  mats    and    the    hard 
cushions  of  raw  cotton,  which  form  alike 
chairs,  sofas,  and  beds.    The  rough  un- 
planed  door,  with  its  wooden  Iock,  and 
the  windows  half  stuffed  up,  reminded  me 
of  an  Irish  cabin,  a  similitude  much  en- 
hanced by  the  abundant  population   of 
fowls,  cats,  and  dogs,  and,  above  all,  of 
lovely  rosy  little  children.     We  stopped 
outside  the  first  tolerable  habitation,  and 
asked  leave  of  the  owners  to  pitch  my 
tent  in  the  angle  of  grass  outside  it.     I 
was  more  than  welcome.     In*  five  minutes 
while  Hassan  was  arranging  the  tent,  I 
had  a  perfect  court  of  the  poor  simple 
creatures  gathering  round    me,  kissing 
my  hands,  saying  soft  kindly  words,  and' 
giving  me  their  only  luxuries,  daffodils 
and  sweet   carrots.     One  pleasant-faced 
old  woman  having  found  my  hands  ap- 
parently to  her  taste,  proceeded  to  put 
ner  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kiss  and 
bless  me  in  the  most  motherly  way.    I 
wondered  whether  the  poor  soul  miffht 
have  had  a  daughter  of  whom  I  reminded 
her,  for  she  seemed  much  affected  in  some 
unexplained  manner.    To  amuse  them  I 
showed  them  the  contents  of  my  travel- 
ing-bag, writing  and  dressing  and  lunch- 
eon  apparatus,  each  new  object  calling 
forth   ecstacies  of  wonder  and   delight, 
and   screams    of  "TaKbl  TaKb  katiyeh^ 
(good!  very  good;)    and  the  smell  of 
ean-de-cologne    and    toilet-vinegar,    and 
taste  of  biscuits  and  bits  of  sugar,  ap- 
pearing to  surpass  all  experience  of  earth- 
ly luxuries.    My  little  rough  sketch-book 
was  hardly  comprehensible  till  I  began 
to  draw  the    chUdren,   and    there  was 
much  amusement,  and  many  undeserved 
"Taibs;"  and  then  they  each   told  me 
their  names,  which  I  wrote  down  in  the 
order  following : 


First,  my  hostess,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  witli  soft,  bright  color  and  kind- 
ly brown  eyes.  Her  name  and  that  of 
her  dear  little  child,  who  could  not  be 
kept  from  running  up  every  ^ve  minutes 
and  giving  me  a  shy  pat  on  the  knee, 
was  "  Helena."  When  I  made  her  un- 
derstand it  was  a  name  dear  to  me,  she 
showed  her  pleasure  very  prettily.  Then 
came,  as  they  sat  in  the  circle  on  the 
ground  or  stood  behind  it,  Mareen,  and 
Wardeya,  and  Yasmeen,  (Jessamine,)  and 
Myrrhi,  and  Yussef,  and  Rachayl,  and 
Maddalena,  and  Maroon,  and  Fatme,  and 
another  Yussef,  and  Boalee,  and  Georgi, 
and  Aida,  and  Malacheo,  and  Dieb,  and 
Niddy,  and  Barbara  (pronounced  with 
the  middle  "a"  intensely  broad,)  and 
Papes  Salieh,  the  priest.  This  last  wns  a 
noble-looking  young  man  with  high  cylin- 
drical black  cap  and  black  robe,  and  long 
flowing  brown  hair.  When  it  was  ex- 
plained to  me  he  was  the  priest,  (as  I  of 
course  recognized  at  first,)  I  made  him  a 
respectful  salutation^  whereat  he  was 
highly  pleased,  and  showed  me  afterward 
all  the  kindness  in  his  power. 

Having  finished  my  dinner,  and  given 
bits  of  sugar  to  the  children,  and  bones 
to  the  respectable  dog  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  thenceforth  constituted  him- 
self the  sentry  over  my  eamp^  (of  one,)  I 
retired  into  private  life  by  a  general  sa* 
laam  and  "kataherib,"  (thank  you,)  and 
closed  my  tent-door  for  the  night ;  not, 
however,  from  public  gaze  could  I  retire 
so  easily.  I  had  just  wound  my  watch, 
and  prepared  for  further  steps  toward 
repose,  when  some  faint  sounds  caused 
me  to  look  up  and  round.  Lo  I  through 
the  slit  of  the  tent-door  a  whole  perpen- 
dicular row  of  bright  laughing  girls'  eyes 
wei"e  peeving  at  me ;  while  Master  Nid- 
dy and  Miss  Amina,  and  sundry  other 
small  imps,  were  extended  on  the  ground 
poking  tneir  funny  little  hands  under  the 
fringe  of  the  tent.  Poor  Niddy  I  I  had 
looked  in  vain  for  the  stray  **  babe  of 
Paradise," 

"  Among  the  rosy  wild  flowers  playing, 
As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they.** 

Niddy  was  always  playing  with  Hassan's 
cooking  utensils,  to  the  exasperation  of 
that  worthy,  who  finally  gave  him  a  push 
with  the  portable  kitchen  itself,  whereby 
Niddy  was  sent  howling  away.  Five 
minutes  afterward,  however,  he  was 
peeping  at  me  as  comically  as  ever,  and 
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performing  the  most  vivacious  pantomime 
whose  moral  was  '^  Do  give  me  another 
lump  of  sugar."  To  retuni,  however,  to 
my  evening  reception.  When  it  became 
publicly  known  by  the  Court  Circular  of 
Zachly  that  I  was  actually  going  to  bod, 
the  anxiety  of  my  female  friends  to  in- 
spect the  mysteries  of  an  English  toilet 
became  overpowering.  One  pretty  girl 
pushed  in  resolutely  through  the  slit  with 
an  offering  of  some  raw  carrots  as  a  pleas- 
ing evening  refreshment,  and  then  a 
dozen  followed.  ^^  La,  la !  £mshi !  em- 
shi !  salaam."  (No,  no !  Go  away.  Peace 
be  with  you  I)  It  was  of  no  sort  of  use. 
How  did  I  comb  and  brush  ray  hair? 
Was  it  as  long  as  theirs  I  What  were 
the  garments  of  ^^Angliaa  "/  The  thirst 
for  useless  knowledge  for  a  long  time 
overcame  all  other  considerations  till  a 
vast  amount  of  kissing  had  been  per- 
formed on  my  hands  and  cheeks;  and 
finally,  with  many  a  soft  word  and  bright 
smile,  the  pretty  creatures  took  wing  Uke 
a  flock  of  pigeons. 

It  raiued  that  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing. Every  thing  was  damp  in  my  tent, 
and  the  departure  in  the  cold  gray  dawn 
was  any  thing  but  pleasant,  save  for  the 
kindly  good-by  of  the  Maronites,  quite 
astonished  apparently  at  the  receipt  of  a 
moderate  baaesheeah  in  return  for  their 
hospitality.  I  saw  them  again  on  my 
homeward  journey,  and  there  obtained 
lodgings  in  the  house  of  Helena,  the 
weather  being  terribly  cold  for  tents. 
On  that  occasion  I  saw  more  of  their  sim- 
ple patriarchal  life,  watched  the  baking  of 
their  misemble  bread,  (mere  meal  pan- 
cakes toasted  for  one  minute  in  a  red-hot 
earthen  jar,)  and  accompanied  them  to 
their  vesper  service  in  their  own  little 
chapel.  As  the  sun  went  down  over  Leb- 
anon the  bell  rang  for  prayers.  We  had 
only  a  few  yards  to  walk  to  their  small 
church,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
chapel'Of-ease  to  the  larger  one  a  mile  off 
in  the  center  of  Zachly.  Imagine  not, 
O  reader  I  that  it  is  to  a  Bath  or  Ciiel- 
t  en  ham  chapel-of  ease  to  which  1  was  con- 
ducted, wherein  to  sit  in  a  crimson-cush- 
ioned pew,  '^  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  So-and- 
A  quadrangle  of  mud  walls,  brown 
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without  and  whitewashed  within,  a  flat 
roof  of  branches  and  mortar«  a  post  for 
support  in  the  center,  a  confessional  at 
one  side,  a  little  lectern,  an  altar  without 
crucitix,  and  only  decorated  by  two  can- 
dlesticks, a  jar  of  fresh  daffodils,  some 


poor  prints,  and  a  blue  tea-cap  for  aao- 
ramental  plate,  a  little  cottage-window 
into  which  the  setting  sun  was  shining 
softly;  such  was  the  chapel  of  Zaohlj. 
A  few  men  knelt  to  the  left,  a  few  women 
to  the  right ;  In  front  of  the  altar  was  a 
group  of  children,  also  kneeline,  and 
waiting  to  take  their  part  in  the  ser 
vice.  At  the  lectern  stood  the  noUe 
flgure  of  young  Papas  Salieh  leaning  on 
one  of  the  crutches  which  in  all  East- 
ern churches  are  provided  to  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  the  attendants,  who,  like  Abr^ 
ham,  *^  worship  leaning  on  the  top  of  % 
stafll"  Beside  the  Papas,  stood  a  ragged 
but  intelligent  little  acolyte,  who  chanted 
very  well,  and  on  the  other  ude  of  the 
lectern  was  an  aged  peasant,  who  also  took 
his  part.  The  prayers  were  of  course  un- 
intelligible to  me,  being  in  Arabic ;  but  I 
recognized  in  the  Gospel  the  chapter  of 
genealogies  in  Luke,  over  whose  hard 
names  the  priest  helped  his  friend  quite 
unaffectedly.  The  reading  over.  Papas 
Salieh  took  off  his  black  and  red  cap,  and 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  commenced  an- 
other chanted  prayer,  while  the  women 
beside  me  bowed  till  they  kissed  the 
ground  in  Eastern  prostration,  beating 
their  breasts  so  as  quite  to  startle  me. 
The  group  of  children  made  the  responses 
at  intervals,  and  then  the  priest  blessed  nS| 
and  the  simple  service  was  over,  having 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes.  While 
we  were  departing,  the  Papas  seated  him* 
self  in  the  confessional,  and  a  man  went 
immediately  into  the  penitent's  place  be- 
side him.  There  was  something  very  a^ 
fecting  to  me  in  this  poor  little  ohuroh  of 
clay,  with  its  humble  efforts  at  cleanli- 
ness, and  flowers,  and  music,  all  bailt  and 
adorned  by  the  worshipers'  own  hands, 
and  served  by  the  young  peasant  priest, 
doubtless  the  son  and  brother  of  some  of 
his  own  flock. 

S These  recollections  were  written  orij^ 
ly  in  Greece,  immediately  after  the  lu- 
tlo  scenes  to  which  they  refer*  As  I  pre- 
pare them  now  for  the  press,  it  is  wiin  a 
pang  I  retrace  the  memory  of  that  innt^ 
cent  village,  the  gentle  playful  groups 
that  gathered  round  me,  the  diaroh  where 
the  stranger's  heart  ascended  with  thmrs 
to  the  common  Father  of  all,  the  humble 
cottage  where  I  slept  that  last  night,  wd* 
comed  so  kindly  to  the  little  room  aban- 
doned for  my  use,  and  loft  to  rest  with 
such  soft  kisses  on  my  hands,  and  wishes 
for  God's  ^^  peace  "  upon  me.  Alas  I  alas  I 
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Zachly  is  now  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins ! 
th«  cottage,  the  church,  are  doubtless 
crumbled  to  the  pfround,  and  the  poor, 
humble  people !  Heaven  grant  they  may 
have  escaped  when  the  savage  Druses 
overwhelmed  their  village ;  and  that  the 
sweet,  motherly  Helena,  and  her  dear 
little  children,  and  those  bright  girls, 
and  Saiieh,  and  the  rest,  may  not  have 
moistened  with  their  blood  the  spot 
where  I  saw  them  so  peaceful  and  so 
happy.  At  the  best,  the  condition  of  the 
Maronite  fugitives  is  miserable  to  contem- 
plate.] 

After  leaving  Zachly,  I  had  to  ride  six 
hoars  before  reaching  Baalbec.  The  plain 
was  dreary,  and  the  wind  piercinglv  cold  ; 
but  Baalbec  was  before  me,  and  I  could 
hardly  master  my  impatience,  as  I  knew 
myself  to  be  approaching  the  ruins  with 
which  I  had  always  associated  a  mystery 
and  a  majesty  beyond  all  others  in  the 
world.  The  very  name  of  Baalbec  for 
years  back  had  stirred  up  in  me  all  wildest 
imaginings  of  the  sublime  and  the  wonder- 
ful, and  here  I  was  within  an  hour  of  be- 
holding it  all.  Was  it  Zin  truth  ?  Was 
that  chain  Lebanon,  and  that  other 
mighty  range  before  me  Anti-Lebanon  ? 
and  did  the  huge  walls  actually  rise  be- 
tween me  and  that  black  hill  to  which 
Hassan  was  pointing  ?    At  last  it  came. 

"  Signora  I  Ecco  Baalbec !" 

A  small  rise  in  the  plain  had  enabled  us 
to  see  it  some  four  miles  off,  a  great  block 
of  Cjistellated  masonry,  (the  Saracenic 
walls,)  out  of  which  rose  clearly,  even  at 
that  distance,  the  six  columns  of  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  still  "stand 
sablime," 

Casting  their  shadows  from  on  high, 
Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 
Uad  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

My  heart  beat  with  the  pleasure  we  can 
only  feel  a  few  times  in  a  life,  and  we  sped 
onward  as  fast  as  our  Syrian  steeds  would 
bear  us.  About  two  miles  from  the  city 
itself,  I  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  sin- 
gular building.  It  consisted  of  eight  ool* 
nmns  of  beautiful  polished  red  granite,  but 
divested  of  their  capitals,  and  surmounted 
by  only  a  rude  architrave  of  plain  stones  so 
as  to  form  an  octagon.  One  interoolumni- 
ation  was  filled  by  the  usual  Moslem  niche, 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  Kaaba. 
It  was  clear  this  was  one  of  the  common 
pieces  of  Arab  architecture,  wherein  they 
plundered  the  materials  of  other  temples 
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to  erect  mosques  for  themselves.  There 
is  something  in  this  practice  curiously 
akin  to  certain  moral  thievings  and  bor- 
rowings in  their  own  and  other  sects. 
Mohammed  himself  had  made  of  the  tra- 
ditioncU  part  of  the  creed  of  Arabia  a  mere 
patchwork,  stolen  from  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians. In  our  time  there  are  modern  sects 
and  churches  which  are  constantly  rob- 
bing from  earlier  faiths  their  prayers  and 
rituals,  maiming,  and  displacing,  and  bar- 
barously building  them  into  new  forms, 
just  as  the  Arabs  did  the  blocks  out  of  the 
temples  of  their  predecessors.  Surely  such 
practices  must  ever  mark  the  absence  of 
the  true  inspiration  alike  of  art  and  of  re- 
ligious sentiment.  It  is  at  best  a  dead 
and  negative  creed  which  does  not  blos- 
som out  spontaneously  in  its  own  appro* 
priate  cultus  of  prayer  and  praise;  and 
with  proper  time  and  opportunity  in  all 
the  forms  of  Art — architecture,  and  poet- 
ry, and  painting,  and  music.  I  have  heard 
a  grand  old  liturgy  mutilated  and  ^^  im- 
proved "  to  suit  the  advanced  theology  of 
a  people,  till  every  feeling  was  pained  as 
by  false  variations  on  some  dear  old  tune, 
and  after  it  the  prayer  of  the  preacher 
himself,  poured  out  warm  from  his  livins; 
heart  full  of  love  and  faith,  seemed  as  if  it 
belonged  to  another  age  than  that  of  the 
liturgy !  It  was  as  if  one  beheld  growing 
together  the  luxuriant  beech  and  chest- 
nuts of  our  time,  and  the  stern,  dark  old 
pines  of  the  era  of  the  coal  measures ! 
The  reformers  of  the  world,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  proceed  in  a  far  different  way. 
Surely  they  should  take  the  spirit  of  all 
that  in  the  past  is  true  and  holy,  and  leave 
the  mere  formal  blocks  of  myth  and  cultus 
to  lie  where  they  have  fallen  ;  never  despis- 
ed, never  desecrated,  only  disused ;  visit- 
ed and  studied  with  a  sacred  and  tender 
interest,  but  not  forced  into  unnatural  ser- 
vice. We  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Crusaders  who  saw  the  fanes  of  Cairo,  and 
carried  the  idea  of  their  grandeur  into  their 
own  lands  and  their  own  fiith,  and  built 
Rouen,  and  Tork,  and  Strasbourg,  nnd  Mi- 
lan, with  the  arches  of  the  Grama  Taloon, 
and  the  mosque  of  Hassan.^ 
Another  half-hour,  and  I  was  in  the 

Eromised  "  locanda,"  in  the  village  of 
laalbac^ — a  large  collection  of  mud  cab- 
ins of  the  humblest  sort,  lyins:  &t  some 
little  distance  from  the  ruins.    My  ^'  apart- 

*  Both  erected  sereral  ceDturies  before  the  point- 
ed arch  was  used  in  Ohristendom.  * 
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ment "  was  a  separate  cabin,  consisting  of 
one  large  whitewashed  room,  with  a  post 
in  the  middle,  and  two  vast  apertures  in 
tlie  wall,  scarcely  to  be  called  "  windows," 
inasmuch  as  they  where  wholly  "  without 
form  and  void,"  so  far  as  sliape  or  window- 
frames  were  concerned.  Hardly  had  I 
time  to  dismount  and  walk  in,  when  a  clean 
mat  was  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  then  a 
cotton  mattress  and  a  large  pile  of  cush- 
ions, while  a  great  hot  "  tandour "  of 
charcoal  was  brought  from  an  adjoining 
house  and  placed  beside  me.  The  luxury 
I  felt  in  resting  my  stiffened  and  frozen 
limbs  thus  comfortably,  made  me  draw  an 
unfavorable  comparison  between  chairs 
and  divans,  and  also  between  flreplaces 
in  our  hotels,  which  take  an  hour  before 
they  beghi  to  smoke,  and  the  charcoal- 
pans  of  the  South,  which  can  be  carried 
about  ready  lighted. 

A  little  warmed  and  restored,  I  took 
the  master  of  the  locanda  to  show  me  the 
way  about  the  ruins,  and  then  directed 
him  to  leave  me  in  peace  till  dark.  Won- 
derful hours  they  were,  that  day  and  a 
large  part  of  the  next,  alone  in  that  City 
of  the  Dead !  The  principal  buildings 
remaining  of  the  once  vast  town  are  all 
inclosed  by  a  lofly  and  massive  Saracenic 
wall,  composed,  as  usual,  of  fragments  of 
other  buildings,  and  encircling  a  space  of 
three  or  four  acres,  which  formed  in  the 
days  of  the  Arab  power  a  stronghold  or 
citadel.  Round  this  wail  flows  a  lovely, 
bright  brook,  singing  and  dancing  like  a 
merry  child  beside  a  blind  and  desolate 
old  man.  Entering  through  a  breach  of 
rather  difficult  access  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  wall,  the  whole  majestic 
spectacle  of  temples  and  palaces  rose 
before  me;  and,  when  I  had  dismissed 
my  guide,  I  had  the  full,  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  them  all  to  myself.  There  is 
naturally  nothing  to  attract  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  village  half  a  mile  ofl* 
into  these  precincts;  and  if  there  were^ 
the  fear  of  the  Djinns  which  haunt  them 
seems  to  be  so  overpowering  that  it  would 
bo  a  sufficient  restraint.  Tlius,  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  utter  solitude,  without  one 
other  human  being  near,  and  a  thousand 
miles  from  alt  who  knew  or  loved  me,  I 
drank  in  through  the  long,  silent  hours 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  Baalbec. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion, a  catalogue  of  temples  and  palaces 
in  that  wondrous  place,  with  technical 
phrases  and  accurate  measurements.    He 


'  who  desires  such  information  will  find  it 
in  a  multitude  of  books.  When  alL  is 
said  and  done,  and  temples  are  described 
as  '^peripteral"  or  iu  *' antis,"  octastyle 
or  hexastyle,  with  columns,  Dorio  or 
Corinthian,  six  feet  and  a  half  by  uxty, 
or  five  feet  by  forty,  no  ver^  ladd  idea 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  or  if  it  &e,  it  it 
of  that  species  of  lucidity  which  effeotoal- 
ly  ex]>el8  the  sublime,  as  when  we  con- 
template a  line  of  poetry  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  trochees  and  dactyls  of  whidi 
it  is  composed.  Let  me  try  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly convey  more  justly  the  impreasion 
which  Baalbec  made  on  my  heart,  over- 
whelming me,  as  it  were,  under  a  sense  of 
desolation  no  other  spot  on  earth  ever 
conveyed. 

Baalbec  possesses  two  characters  pecii* 
liarly  its  own — enoimous  magnitude  and 
redundant  richness.  The  bnildings  are 
not  only  of  immense  hight  and  extent, 
but  each  individual  block  is  of  dimensions 
almost  unexampled  elsewhere.  Five  spans 
of  my  extended  arms  and  some  three  feet 
over  (thirty-one  feet)  only  touched  the 
extremities  of  one  stone  in  the  temple  ot 
Baal.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars,  standing 
and  prostrate,  are  each  miracles  of  siie 
and  perfection ;  the  fragments  of  palaces 
reveal  halls  of  a  magnificence  unparalleled. 
Then  all  these  enormous  blocks  and  edi- 
fices are  wrought  witli  such  lavish  Inx- 
uriance  of  imagination,  such  incredible 
peiiection  of  detail,  that  the  idea  of  the 
Arabs  that  they  were  the  work  not  of 
men  but  of  genii,  seemed  perfectly  ni^ 
tural.  I  wandered  on,  now  reveling  in 
beauty,  now  overawed  with  grandenr, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  one's  soul  and  heart 
could  bear  no  more.  Here  were  the 
towering  six  columns  of  the  giant  &ne  of 
the  sun ;  here  the  second  temple,  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  perfect  left  to  us 
of  the  ancient  world.  Passing  oat  at  the 
great  ruined  gateway,  here  are  the  vast 
and  splendid  square  and  hexagonal  courts, 
with  their  walls  forming  exedrsB,  and 
loaded  with  indescribable  profusion  of 
ornaments,  columns,  pilasters,  entablsr 
tures,  niches,  and  seats  overhung  with 
garlands  and  sculptured  wings  of  fimciful 
creatures.  All  that  the  richest  of  the 
styles  of  ancient  architecture  could  achieve 
— the  magnificent  Corinthian  in  its  most 
luscious  dreams  —  seems  perfected  here. 
Streets  and  gateways  and  palaces,  hardly 
distinguishable  in  their  decay,  yet  all  on 
the  same  scale  of  grandeur  and  solidity^ 
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follow  on  beyond  the  courts  and  portico. 
One  huge  house  stands  with  its  ruined 
staircase,  like  a  great  tower,  in  the  cen- 
ter ;  another,  half  underground,  contains 
a  vast  stone  hall,  yet  roofed  and  perfect. 
Further  yet  is  the  roost  splendid  of  all 
the  palaces:  noble  Corinthian  doorways 
and  windows,  and  exquisite  cornices  and 
ornaments  of  broken  entablatures,  attest 
its  surprising  richness.     I  climbed  up  a 
shattered    stair  to  the   summit   of  the 
Saracenic   wall   which   here   bounds  the 
rained  city;  and  there  below,  through 
an  opening  in  the  massive  masonry,  lay 
the  living  world  —  the  glittering  brook, 
a  group  of  almond  trees  in  blossom,  the 
village,  the  beautiful  mosque,  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  with  his  crown  of  snow.     It  was 
a  sort  of  shock  to  look  out  on  the  world 
of  the  living  from  the  city  of  the  dead, 
8o  completely  do  these  ruins  engross  our 
souls.    Only  beyond  the  almond  trees  was 
one  vestige  more  of  the  elder  city  —  an 
exquisite  circular  temple,  with  its  colon- 
nade of  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  the 
architraves  recurved  inward  from  column 
to  column-— one  of  the  loveliest  gems  of 
ancient  architecture.     The  second  day  of 
my  visit  I  went  to  see  this  temple,  and 
also  the  Saracenic  mosque,  built  as  usual  of 
pillars  taken  from  other  temples,  and  ar- 
ranged like  that  of  Mecca  round  a  large 
quadrangle,  double  on  three  sides,  and 
quadruple  on  that  next  the  Kaaba.    From 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  spring  pointed 
arches  of  very  elegant  form.     The  roof 
which  they  supported  is  all  fallen  down  ; 
the  grand  marble  fouutain  in  the  center 
of  the  mosque  is  all  broken  and  shatter- 
ed, and  the  roots* of  the  great  p)lane-tree 
which   overshadows  it   are  breaking  up 
the  beautiful  pavement.    What  double  de- 
solation is  here — the  fragments  of  heathen 
shrines  built  into  this  once  stately  fane  of 
Islam,  and  then,  when  both  races  of  wor- 
shipcM's   have  passed   away,  ruin   left   to 
work  his  will.    Truly,  I  thought, 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 
They  are  hat  broken  lights  from  Thee, 
And  Thou,  0  Lord !  art  more  than  they  !^^ 

Walking  up  the  valley,  I  came  to  a 
different  scene — the  source  of  the  lonely 
little  brook  which  sings  forever  round 
desolate  Baalbec.  There  are  here  ruins 
of  splendid  Moslem  palaces  and  white 
marble  fountains  standing  in  the  soft, 
green  grass  and  crystal  water.     Luxuriant 


weeping-willows  hang  over  the  stream. 
Every  thing  here  is  calm,  soft,  and  sweet ; 
lonely  and  sad,  indeed,  and  yet  most  beau- 
tiful. Over  the  willow- branches  hung 
masses  of  misletoe,  which  I  gathered 
with  the  thought  how  strange  it  was  that 
we,  whose  progenitors  had  reverenced 
that  plant  when  Baalbec  was  in  its  glory, 
should  find  it  living  here  now  when  Baal- 
bec is  dead,  and  we,  the  children  of  the 
barbarians,  are  the  ^^  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
in  the  foremost  files  of  Time."  A  beau- 
tiful emblem  truly  was  the  mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  our  royal  English  oaks:  the  oak 
was  Hesus,  ^^  the  God,  greatest  and  best,'' 
strongest  and  ever-during ;  and  the  rois- 
tleto  was  Man,  weak  and  poor,  but  living 
in  him,  and  clinging  to  his  everlasting  arms. 
I  saw  these  Moslem  ruins,  however, 
only  on  my  second  day  in  Baalbec ;  the 
first  was  all  spent  alone  in  the  City  of  the 
Dead.  I  turned  away  from  the  view  of 
the  outer  world,  and  descending  the  walls, 
explored  yet  further  into  the  ruins  be- 
yond what  my  guide  had  indicated — the 
most  awful  part  of  all,  the  huge  subter- 
ranean vaults  which  underlie  half  the  city. 
The  meaning  of  these  extraordinary  places 
I  can  not  pretend  to  surmise.  They  are 
too  dark  for  roads,  and  fiir  too  splendid 
for  cloaca.  Most  of  them  are  built  of 
stones  about  six  feet  high,  (admirably 
hewn,  like  every  thing  in  Baalbec,)  two 
ranges  forming  the  walls.  Upon  these 
rests  a  projecting  cornice  of  massive 
stone,  and  from  this  springs  the  lofty 
rounded  arch  of  the  vaults.  At  intervals 
of  about  twenty  yards,  there  are  carved 
in  high  relief  on  the  keystones  of  the 
arch  half-figures  of  Astarte,  or  some  other 
female  goddess,  gazing  down  with  strange, 
solemn  looks  on  the  intruder  in  those  twi- 
light realms.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  awful  than  these  vast  se- 
pulchral corridors,  into  which  the  daylight 
only  enters  glimmering  from  the  halt-un- 
derground openings  at  the  end  of  such  of 
them  as  emerge  at  all  into  the  upper  air. 
Several  of  them  are  at  right  angles  to  these, 
crossing  from  one  to  another  at  some  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  entrance.  In  one  of 
them  I  saw,  high  up  in  the  second  range 
of  stones,  an  opening  leading  into  an 
abyss  of  darkness.  Another  magnificent 
portal,  carved  in  all  the  Corinthian  rich- 
ness of  decoration,  led  me  into  what 
seemed  a  loftier,  vaster  vault  than  the 
others.  I  pursued  it  a  dozen  paces  in  the 
utter  darkness,  but  who  would  dare  go 
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on?  The  dead  silence,  the  thick  dark- 
ness, and  oppressive  air  of  these  sepul- 
chral vaults — sepulcliers,  it  might  be,  un- 
der a  Dead  City — are  wholly  indescriba- 
ble in  their  awe.  I  wandered  from  one 
to  another,  and  entered,  as  I  could  bear, 
through  doors  which  seemed  like  portals 
ot  Dante's  Hell ;  till  the  sense  of  awe  be- 
came almost  horror,  and  I  could  endure 
no  more. 

Last  of  all,  I  returned  to  the  Temple 
of  Baal  to  spend  there  the  closing  hours 
of  the  evening.  Prints  and  sketches  must 
have  made  most  readers  acquainted  with 
this  sublime  building,  its  huge  walls  still 
perfect,  its  colonnade  of  enormous  pillars 
still  half  standing,  and  its  inner  portal  of 
unapproachable  magnificence,  with  its 
broken  architrave  and  keystone  hanging 
fallen  half-way  from  its  place.  The  broad 
lintel  itself  bears  a  beautiful  bass-relief  of 
an  eagle  armed  with  a  thunderbolt,  ho- 
vering, as  it  would  seem,  over  the  head 
of  the  entering  worshiper.  The  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  temple  from  this  door- 
way is  probably  the  finest  remaining  of 
any  of  tne  ancient  world.  The  roof  is  ut 
terly  gone,  (it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
hypsethral,)  but  the  walls  stand  nearly 
perfect  to  their  full  hight,  and  the  ranges 
of  columns  and  pilasters  with  which  they 
are  faced,  retain  all  their  beauty.  Even 
the  place  where  the  statue  of  the  god 
must  have  stood  can  easily  be  traced.  A 
great  stone  lying  overturned  on  the  spot 
was  probably  its  pedestal.  It  always 
takes  time  for  the  effect  of  grandeur  to 
sink  into  our  minds.  Beauty  we  discern 
at  a  glance,  though  its  power  does  not 
fail  also  to  grow  and  strengthen.  But  the 
immensity  of  a  building  or  a  mountain 
does  not  reveal  itself  till  our  eyes  have  as 
it  were  learned  the  perspective  of  its 
magnitude,  as  a  child  first  learns  to  see. 
The  solemnity  and  desolation  of  great 
ruins  must  be  seen  calmly  and  alone  to 
arrive  at  any  sense  of  their  sublimity.  It 
was  a  boon  to  be  alone  in  Baalbec  The 
stillness  and  the  calm  were  most  impres- 
sive.   I  remained  for  hours  in  the  glorious 


fane  so  strangely  my  own,  and  tried  to 
conceive  what  had  been  the  thonghtsof  the 
worshipers  when  last  the  incense  had  risen 
from  those  broken  altars  to  the  mysterioiu 
Baal.  Had  any  prayers  to  which  we  could 
respond  ever  ascended  there?  Who 
knows  how  much  light  ever  broke  into 
the  temples  of  ancient  heathendom  ?  Per* 
chance  even  the  most  poUoted  of  all  had 
some  opening  to  heaven  found  by  the 
eyes  which  sought  it  faithfully.  Said  not 
old  Scotus  well :  '^  Surely  the  divine  cle* 
mency  suffereth  not  the  souls  which  seek 
earnestly  for  God  to  wander  forever  in 
the  mists  of  error,  and  be  lost  therein  ?** 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  holy  depths  rf 
those  Syrian  heavens  in  which  the  calm 
moon  was  now  shining  over  the  broken 
walls,  must  have  received  from  all  time 
the  prayerful  gaze  of  haman  eyes.  Per> 
haps  from  many  a  heart  had  there,  ascend- 
ed aspirations  like  those  dimly  breathed 
through  the  wonderful  Hymn  of  Cleai^ 
thes  to  Zeus — a  prayer  which  even  onr 
happier  souls,  rich  with  the  spiritual  trea- 
sures of  two  thousand  years,  might  not 
err  to  offer  now. 

**  0  Thou  who  o*cr  the  clouds  dost  dwell  1 
Our  wild  and  wanderine  wishes  qudL 
Direct  each  will,  each  wought  control, 
Light  the  dread  darkness  of  the  loaL 
That  our  wills,  blended  into  thhie— 
Concurrent  in  the  law  divine, 
Eternal,  universal,  just,  and  good— 
HoDorins  and  honored  in  our  8flrvitud«| 
Creation's  p»an  march  may  swell; 
The  march  of  law  immutable, 
Whereby  as  to  its  noblest  eiid 
All  being  doth  forever  tend.** 

Does  not  the  deepest  and  noblest  of  all 
modern  poems,  the  last  word  of  onr  phi- 
losophy, breathe  the  self-same  fiuth  and 
hope  in  God  and  his  law,  and  its  great 
final  fulfillment? 

**  That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  Qod,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  1** 

Francis  P.  Coaaa. 
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Thbsb  two  volumes  snggest  to  us  the  j 
picture  of  dining-table^  tiut  only  with  , 
what  is  on  tbem,  but  with  those  who  I 
ftre  roimd  them.  The  Grst  comprises 
maii^  of  the  moat  afiecting  experieaoes  | 
of  B  diner-out.  We  presume  the  wi-itor  | 
of  these  imniortal  truths  is  a  man,  if  ao,  i 
E  man  how  interestiDe  I  *'  Melancholy  j 
marks  bira  for  her  own."  Liiie  many  of  ^ 
the  choicest  teaohings  of  the  age,  this  | 
book  is  the  result  of  deep  and  acute  suf-  I 
feting.     Our  author  reflects  ujion  the  de- 

Slorable  delinquencies  of  the  ilmea  in  the 
epartmeut  of  gastronomy.  He  says: 
"Among  the  whde  tribe  of  women  called 
cooks,  there  are  not  ten  worthy  of  their 
Ball,"  This  is  a  very  harsh  judgment 
upon  the  corporation  of  cooka ;  but  still 
more  solemn  is  the  charge  bronght  borne 
to  the  womanhood  of  onr  land.  Our  au- 
thor sayi^,  "  that  ladies  educated  in  the 
superficial  places  called  boarding-schools, 
are  taught  to  believe  that  the  art  ofcooh- 
en/,  which  M  their  first  and  paramount 
duti/,  ia  a  degrading  occupation."  A 
statement  like  this  awakens  a  thrill  of 
horror  in  one's  breast.  To  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  sex  has  so  fearfully  foi^ 

fotten  its  first  responsibilities  1  The  no- 
appy  man  has  not  only  lost  all  faitb  in 
cookery,  he  has  lost  all  faith  in  human 
nature.  We  have  the  following  sad  ao- 
cooDt  of  a  dinner-party; 

"  There  was  also  put  on  the  table  six  silvC 
side-disbes,  conttininK — God  and  the  cook  only 
knew.  Then  there  came  the  eternal  boiled 
fowls  and  bill-sticker's  paste-  I  forget  what 
was  at  the  other  eod  of  the  table,  but  in  the 
middle  was  a  bone's  tongue." 

tTpon  which  entertaining  little  meal  we 
have  also  the  following  note : 

"  There  is  not  a  horse  that  dies  in  London, 
or  within  reach  of  it,  that  the  tongue  is  not 
pickled  and  dried  and  sold  as  a  RuBsian  rarity." 


•  Dinntrt  and   Diimtr-Parlia.      Chaptcan  k 


Han. 


^  7%tRluU>ricofC<rr,vertaiioii.    lUcbard  Bcntley. 


The  tmhappy  man  says,  be  seldom  goes 
out  to  dinner  without  the  impression 
that  the  meal  has  driven  a  dozen  nails 
into  his  coffin : 

"  In  moat  places  these  impostor  dinner-givers 
begin  by  calling  on  the  Deity  to  sancti^  the 
filth  they  place  upon  the  tabte,  and  end  by 
turning  up  the  whites  of  their  •yes,  calling 
upon  tbe  Lord  to  make  them  liuly  thankful  for 
the  stuff  tbey  have  received." 

The  antbor  of  this  book  has  been  in- 
vited to  the  moat  remarkable  parties,  and 
he  sketches,  in  quite  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, the  people  he  says  sure  to  be  met 
with  at  an  every-day  English  dinner : 

"At  these  sort  of  dinners  you  are  sure  to 
meet  great  people.  You  are  sure  to  meet  some 
great  person  that  has  kept  the  party  waiting 
tor  an  hour,  who  announces  his  arrivnt  by  a 
thundering  knock  of  half  an  hour's  duration. 
You  find  bis  greatness  in  his  make-up — his 
shiny  black  sticking-plaster  boots,  his  Ailse 
hair,  his  false  wbiskera,  his  &lse  every  thing. 
Host  prol>ab1^  jou  may  meet  some  noodle  who 
has  been  knighted  by  mistake,  or  for  services 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of,  whilst  governor  of 
some  uninhibited  island,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  thinking  it  tlie  cheapest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  belonga  to  a  club,  whiuh  he  til 
continually  talking  about,  and  sleeps  in  some 
street  at  the  back  of  the  Haymarket  And 
more  than  likely  you  may  meet  with  some  Ger- 
man liaron,  from  Saxe-something,  who  was  in- 
vited because  he  was  once  at  the  Queen's  con- 
cert, of  which  he  never  forgets  to  talk ;  and  the 
hostess  and  her  daughters  think  It  so  very 
grand,  and  connects  them  with  tbe  aristocracy. 
Probably  you  may  meet  some  person  who  baa 
nut  up  a  drinking-fountain,  who,  in  his  humil- 
ity, has  not  forgotten  to  emblazon  it  with  his 
name  and  address  at  full  length.  As  certain  as 
eggs  are  e^gs,  yon  meet  one  of  the  six  hundred 
and  flj^-siz  that  congregate  at  Westminster : 
and  lucky  if  you  don't  meet  two  of  them,  who, 
to  show  their  importance,  and  that  they  Itelong 
to  the  Legislature,  begin  hj  talk  of  the  House 
and  the  lobby,  and  then  get  up  the  usual  cross 
Are ;  the  one  will  say  how  he  received  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  doctors  and  scavengers  of  Brigh- 
ton, ciMming  vested  rights  to  all  the  cesspools ; 
and  the  Other  will  describe  how  Lord  Palmer- 
elon  held  him  by  the  button-hole,  and  told  him 
that  a  Btrmg  mixture  of  sewage  and  sea-water 
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was  bi;;hly  bcncfici&l,  and  exemplified  his  argu- 
ments by  saying  that  maggots  were  always  found 
in  good  cheese,  that  flies  invariably  hover  over 
a  muck -heap,  and  that  accounted  for  the 
swarms  of  I^raelites  at  Brighton  and  other 
watering-places.  As  to  females,  you  are  sure 
to  meet  some  fourth  or  fifth -rate  women,  pic- 
tures of  awkwardness  anil  ugliness,  who  had 
been  to  court,  but  who  had  no  more  right  there 
than  the  animals  they  dignify  by  the  name 
of  cook,  and  like  the  flies  in  amber,  set  some 
people  wondering  how  they  got  there.  To  a 
certainty,  you  meet  stuck-up  nobodies,  that  try 
to  talk  fine;  they  use  large  words  to  express 
small  ideas.  On  one  occasion  the  author  heard 
a  lady  say  *  she  could  never  depend  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  stomach.'  These  carrion,  in  gen- 
eral, live  in  obscure  lodgings ;  if  they  hear  men- 
tion made  of  a  mutton-chop,  express  an  affected 
oblivious  doubt  of  its  meaning,  and,  in  a  pat- 
ronizing way,  suppose  that  it  is  a  mutton 
ootelette." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  is 
written.  We  have  felt  a  rich  enjoyment 
while  reading  the  bilious  rubbish,  that  our 
world  was  altogether  a  narrower  one.  We 
have  felt  happy  in  the  thought  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  know  what  we  eat  and 
with  whom  we  eat.  We  have  also  thought 
that  to  place  upon  the  table  the  chiefest 
of  dainties,  and  to  place  round  the  table 
the  most  fasliioriable  group  of  persons,  is 
not  all.  Conversation  is  the  salt  and  sauce 
of  society,  without  which,  any  dinner-table 
must  be  flat  and  tame  indeed.  Yet  some 
persons  are  wholly  insensible  to  all  the 
charms  of  the  table.  Our  readers  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  Duke's  cook.  The 
Duke,  for  especial  occasion,  desired  the 
first  chef  in  Europe.  Lord  Seaford  part- 
ed witli  his,  on  economical  grounds.  He 
came  back ;  he  would  serve  Lord  Seaford, 
he  said,  for  no  wages  at  all,  rather  than 
remain  at  Apsley  House.  "  lias  the  Duke 
found  fault  ?"  '^  Oh  !  no,  oh  !  no.  But  he 
hurts  my  feelings,  my  lord.  Oh  !  he  hurtf* 
my  feelings.  I  serve  him  a  dinner  that 
would  make  Ude  or  Franca telli  burst  with 
envy,  he  says  nothing!  and  I  go  out  and 
leave  him  to  dine  on  a  dinner  badly  dress- 
ed by  the  cook-maid,  and  he  says  nothing ! 
It  hurts  my  feelings,  my  lord."  Yes,  even 
the  arlUtes  of  the  kitchen  have  their  emo- 
tions and  desire  our  praise.  But  the  pow- 
er to  praise  depends  on  abandonment  to 
the  table.  We  are  told  that  talk  should 
only  be  the  sauce  between  the  courses. 
That  great  teacher,  Thackeray,  when  pai*- 
laking  of  a  matelote  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence exclaimed  :  "  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  let  us  speak  a  word  till  we've  tinish- 


ed  this  dish."  That  distinguished  and  il- 
lustrious man  lias  a  reputation  not  ooljr 
for  fiction  but  for  cookery,  and  has  discov- 
ered that  a  slight  infusion  of  crab  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  to  curry;  gifbed  be- 
ing !  sliining  alike  in  both  realms  of  taste- 
So  sadly  in  this  world  do  the  times,  and 
manners,  and  usages  of  men  chan^,  that 
it  is  possible  we  may  be  wriUng  for 
some  who  have  never  heard  any  mention 
even  of  that  great  institution  in  wliioh 
was  once  enshrined  the  wit  and  tfae  hi^ 
mor,  the  national  good  nature  and  mirth 
of  the  age  in  England.  We  allude  to  the 
immortal  Beef-Steak  Club.  That  illus- 
trious society  was  formed  in  a  moat  inter- 
esting period  of  our  country's  annals.  We 
believe  the  gridiron  of  1735  is  still  in  ex* 
istenoe,  and  is  to  that  fraternity  what  the 
lion,  or  the  rouge  dragon,  or  the  Claren- 
cieux  are  to  the  heraldic  pride  of  our  ar- 
istocracy. Wo  believe,  we  say,  that  real 
gridiron  is  still  in  existence — a  touching 
memory  of  the  days  of  old.  That  elo- 
quent symbol  was  engraven  on  the  hearts 
and  on  the  buttons  of  every  member  of 
the  club,  encircled  by  that  eloquent  mot- 
to, "  Beef  and  Liberty  " — ^venerable  insti- 
tution !  The  beef  was  regarded  as  the 
grosser  ligament,  holding  as  in  a  sacred 
bond  of  unity,  the  fratemitv.  Thus  ever 
seems  it  that  the  soul  within  us  can  only 
be  kept  alive  by  the  thought  of  the  table, 
and  we  need  the  grossness  of  the  appetite 
to  kindle  the  play  of  fancy,  of  feeling,  or 
of  fun. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  if  we  may  say,  without  being 
misconceived  in  these  days  of  misconcep- 
tion, to  dine  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  To 
this  grand  test  of  our  social  standing  all 
our  cares  and  arrangements  lead— the 
honeymoon  over,  the  connubial  doves  all 
sent  to  roost — the  mistress  and  the  wife 
settled  in  her  new  domain — to  what  do 
all  her  energies  tend  ?  To  the  prepara- 
tion of  dinner.  Wo  grant  that  the  mit 
liners  and  mantua-makers  are  interesting, 
but  they  are  peraonal,  and  how  could  the  ' 
performances  of  tlioso  distinguished  art- 
ists be  exhibited  without  a  diuner?  Then 
the  husband,  how  can  his  wandering  and 
violate  affections  be  enchained  but  by 
clever  contrivances  for  a  dinner  ?  Nay, 
how  can  social  position  be  known,  but  by 
dinners  ?  This  is  our  national  demonstra- 
tion of  affection.  We  can  not  go  beyond 
this — from  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the  Lord 
Cbancelor,  to  the  Town  Councilor;  from 
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the  diDner  at  Mivart's,  so  elegant  and  re- 
cherche^ to  the  dinner  at  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  "  Frying-pan  and  Pot  of  Por- 
ter," where  beef-steatcs  and  tripe  fritters 
regale  the  savory  taste,  this  is  our  great- 
est national  institution. 

There  is  a  kind  of  literature  which  may 
be  called,  we  think,  the  literature  of  the 
dinner-table.  It  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
diners-out  of  society.  Ah !  there  are  many 
high-priests  of  that  profession  ;  they  live 
from  table  to  table;  the  best-furnished 
tables  of  the  land — tables  thronged  by 
the  most  illustrious  personages ;  they  are 
sought  with  avidity  by  all  the  noblest  and 
loftiest  personages,  and  not  Spurgeon  him- 
self could  more  attentively  study  his  pock- 
et-book to  note  the  engagements  of  a  life 
of  intense  exertion  and  popularity,  than 
do  these  contrive  to  edge  in  two  or  three 
parties  for  one  evening.  We  see  this  in 
the  life  of  Thomas  Moore.  What  other 
life  he  led  we  are  not  told.  His  biogra- 
phy is  one  long  dining-table ;  there  is  no- 
thing heard  but  the  crack  of  champagne- 
corks^  and  every  thing  seen  is  beheld  by 
the  light  of  wax  candles ;  visions  of  blaz- 
ing plate,  and  of  liveried  footmen,  ri»e 
constantly  to  the  eye,  while  it  must  be 
admitted  a  wonderful  succession  of  good 
stories  is  shot  off,  and  witty  and  funnv 
things  circulate  round  the  tables  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  glass.  The  first  reflection  one 
makes  after  reading  all  this  is,  what  an 
immense  monotony  I  what  a  severe  bore 
it  must  be  to  live  so — never,  apparently, 
to  know  quiet  or  repose,  and  we  do  not 
^e  that  there  is  any  thing  in  Moore's 
writing  to  lead  to  the  thought  that  he 
ever  got  beyond  the  dining-room  side  of 
human  life.  Doubtless  it  must  be  very 
entertaining  and  instructive,  occasionally 
to  see  life  in  the  mansion  and  the  palace ; 
but  not  to  find  in  one  a  home  only  to  go 
gadding  about  from  palace  to  palace. 
What  weariness  like  that !  Why,  those 
men  look  to  us  like  the  ancient  Zany,  at 
the  table  of  the  great,  decorated  in  cap 
and  bells  : 

"  Vanity  Fair  I  Vanity  fair  I 
Pray  can  you  tell  me  who'll  be  there  ? 
Simper,  and  Prateapace,  Brazen  Stare, 
They'll  be  there  I  they'll  be  there." 

Such  tables  justify  George  Selwyn's 
ejaculative  soliloquy  between  the  courses, 
"O  dear!  how  many  toads  have  been 
eaten  -  off  these  plates  ;''  while  again, 
three  fourths  of  the  conversation  would 
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do  for  the  School  of  Scandal^  and  some- 
times might  indeed  bring  into  near  li<yht 
Sydney  Smith's  description  of  a  dinner  at 
Samuel  Rogers's,  when  the  candelabra 
were  hung  rather  high :  "  It's  all  lic^ht 
above,  and  darkness  and  gnashing*' of 
teeth  below." 

Thus  we  see  that  some  men  beloncy  es- 
sentially to  Vanity  Fair — to  such  men^*  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Such 
people  find  all  life  to  be  a  mere  lisping  sen- 
timent ;  life  is  to  them  a  bottle  of  eau  de 
cologne,  and  if  by  any  chance  the  bottle 
is  upset,  they  instantly  assail  the  very 
moral  government  of  God.  Such  people 
contrive  to  get  through  life  with  "  a  little 
illness  and  a  great  deal  of  complaint ;" 
"they  are  obstinate  about  a  hash,  and 
arbitrary  about  an  oyster,  and  their  tem- 
pers spare  neither  man  nor  beast  in  the 
east  wind  of  their  selfishness."  So  thev 
have  just  enough  of  character  to  amount 
to  "  obstinacy  —  that  virtue  of  little 
minds."  And  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
still  is  the  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  our  own  view  of  it.  What ! 
is  there  no  heroism  because  our  friend, 
"  Captain  Costigan  was  not  only  brave, 
but  Knew  it,  and  liked  to  take  out  his 
courage  and  give  it  an  airing,  as  it  were, 
in  compan v"  ?  Arc  there  no  excellencies 
because  "  Mr.  Earwig  is  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures — 
like  the  man  who  thought  it  a  greater 
proof  of  philosophy  to  discover  the  spots 
on  the  sun,  than  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  sun  itself"?  Are  there  no  noble 
women  because  you  see  some  Lady 
M'Flirt  "  flitting  about  like  a  butterfly  in 
a  dark  lantern"?  No  I  it  shall  not  be 
decided  so.  The  great  mistake  in  Vanity 
Fair  ever  has  been  the  attempting  to  sat- 
isfy this  immortal  being  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  do  eat,  or  decorating  the 
body  with  the  paste  diamonds  of  ambi- 
tious gentility — the  perishable.  We  con- 
fess, to  us,  one  of  the  most  sadly  sorrow- 
ful of  all  sights  is  to  behold  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  Scott  spending  his  health,  his 
brain,  his  mighty  and  magnificent  soul,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  his  rank  with 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  land.  We  believe 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  old  dispute  and  dis- 
cussion, whether  it  is  better  to  possess  a 
paradise,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
wherewith  to  dream  of  cabbages,  or  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  bed  of  cabbages 
in  order  that  we  may  dream  of  paradise. 
We  all  know  Mr.  Treakle,  who  only  cares 
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for  wealth  that  he  may  enlarge  his  bed  of 
cabbages ;  he  has  no  thought  of  wealth 
as  a  means  to  taste,  to  religion,  or  to  be- 
nevolence. It  was  given  to  ns  the  other 
day  to  call  on  a  friend,  certainly  not  rich, 
but  comparatively  poor;  he  was  only 
able  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either 
adorn  his  walls  with  pictures  containing 
divine  ideas,  suggestions  to  arouse  and 
to  inspire  his  love,  or  to  adorn  his  floor 
with  a  carpet.  lie  adorned  his  walls 
with  j>icture8,  and  did  not  buy  the  car- 
pet, and  he  has  never  been  thought  well 
of  since  in  Vanity  Fair.  In  low  life,  in 
Vanity  Fair,  we  have  known  people  deny 
themselves  of  comforts  for  a  month  that 
they  might  have  some  great  gala  which 
should  last  for  two  or  three  hours.  But  I 
have  also  known  men  deny  themselves 
food  that  they  might  purchase  books 
which  should  open  new  worlds  to  the 
soul,  and  they  can  not  understand  such 
things  in  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
while  wo  think  of  dinner-tables  and  din- 
ers-out. 

Among  the  traditions  which  have  lin- 
gered longest  in  the  south  of  France  is 
one — that  once  upon  a  time  a  man  de- 
sired to  know  how  he  might  obtain  plea- 
sure, wealth,  and  power,  and  he  was  told 
that  in  a  certain  pass  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  a  Baffroiv-yeUow  fly^ 
which  ho  must  catch  if  he  would  obtain 
wealth  and  power.  The  saffron-yellow 
fly  was  to  be  caught  in  a  net  inade  of  the 
liaira  nearest  to  the  brain^  which  was  to 
be  dipped  m  sweat  and  blood.  The  seek- 
er went  to  the  mountain-pass  and  sought, 
and  he  saw  the  saffron-yellow  fly^  and  he 
chased  it  for  many  days  and  nights  over 
rock,  and  ravine,  and  thicket,  and  wood  ; 
his  clothes  were  torn,  his  flesh  was  torn, 
but  still  he  followed  the  fly.  To  his  im- 
mense chagrin,  he  saw  it  settle  on  the 
roof  of  a  shepherd*s  hut^  and  vain  were 
all  his  efforts  to  dislodge  it.  Disappoint- 
ed and  mortitied  to  iind  a  shepherd  so 
blessed,  he  set  Are  to  the  shepherd's  hut, 
and  the  hut  burnt  down,  the  fly  flew 
away,  and  the  unfortunate  seeker  began 
his  quest  again.  His  quest  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but,  at  last,  he  saw  a  young 
plowboy  catch  the  saftVon-yellow  fly  in 
his  cap.  The'  seeker  was  frantic;  he 
seized  a  stick  and  killed  the  boy.  ITe 
thefi  indeed  caught  t/ie  saffron-ytUow  fly  ; 
but  the  fly  stung  him,  and  made  him  sad 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.    He  was 


very  rich  and  very  powerful ;  but  he  lan- 
guished until  he  died  a  lingering  death. 
A  fatal  pursuit  is  that  of  the  saffron-yel- 
low fly. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  we 
obtain  an  entrance  to  men  through  what 
may  be  called  the  side-doors  of  their  cha- 
racter. The  one  is  by  letters,  confes- 
sions, and  journals ;  the  other  is  by  their 
table-talk.  Those  who  excel  in  the  one 
seldom  excel  in  the  other ;  yet  the  quali- 
ties demanded  for  the  flrst  do  not  alwavs 
unfit  for  the  last.  Usually,  however,  the 
table 'talker  keeps  little  in  reserve  among 
the  elements  of  his  character ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  our  interest  in  the  confes- 
sions, and  journals,  and  diaries  of  men,  if 
they  have  a  deeper  tone  in  tlieir  charac- 
ter, entiiely  depends  upon  their  reserve 
to  all  others,  and  our  reliance  upon  the 
confidential  utterances  to  the  paper.  The 
table  has  been  supposed  to  do  the  place 
where  the  man  may  be  seen  as  he  is  in- 
deed ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  thonffht 
the  very  last  place  where  we  could  dift- 
penso  with  the  conversation  which  bright- 
ens and  adorns.  Diogenes,  we  know, 
when  invited  to  a  great  table,  glanced 
over  the  whole  array  of  dainties,  and 
then  rose  and  left  the  company,  exclaim- 
ing in  his  rustic  way,  in  allusion  to  the 
dainties  and  delicacies  and  wines:  *^What 
a  number  of  things  there  are  in  the  world 
Diogenes  can  do  without!"  Thus  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men^  says  :  ^^  Wise  men  may  dispense 
with  many  things  rather  than  the  wis- 
dom ;  do  men  come  together  merely  to 
fill  themselves  as  we  fill  bottles  ?  for  it  the 
food  be  not  good,  it  may  bo  left  —  and  if 
the  wine  be  not  good,  we  may  drink 
water :  but  for  a  shallow  and  impertinent 
fellow  you  can  not  escape  him,  he  mars 
all  mirth."  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is 
no  escape  on  shipboard,  or  on  a  railway ; 
but  who  would  voluntarily  stay  to  hear 
the  discourse  of  a  Pumblechook  or  a 
Wopsle,  merely  because  they  happened 
to  be  rich,  or  to  be  able  to  spread  a  table 
with  services  of  silver  and  of  gold,  to 
press  into  their  glasses  the  vintages  of 
the  world,  or  to  please  the  palate  with 
the  most  delicate  entrees  f  There  is  not 
a  worse  sign  for  the  moral  health  of  a 
nation,  for  its  robustness  and  its  wisdom, 
than  the  departure  from  simple  tastes  in 
food  ;  it  accompanies  the  departure  from 
simple  tastes  in  truth  and  in  morals.  Oo- 
casionally,  the  conversation  at  the  tablei 
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of  the  great  would  eeem  to  be  not  of  an  ' 
edifying  or  dwiicale  descriittion.  Thus 
we  read  ia  the  work  we  have  already  ' 
Dinners  and  Dinner-Partiet  quoted  on  I 
tbe  followiug  touching  incideut : 

"  The  author  was  present  with  a  young  lady  ' 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  usual  nouaense. 
when  the  foocmari  entered  and  asked  her  raother 
if  be  could  say  a  word  to  her  in  private ;  the 
molhor  answered  that  she  wished  no  secrete, 
and  dciired  him  to  speak  out;  hcsiiadng,  she 
bid  him  to  Bay  what  he  had  to  say.  He  re- 
plied ;  '  I  think  it  right  tn  tell  you,  ma'am,  that 
cook  vias  drunk  last  night,  and,  in  pouring  out 
the  soup  from  the  saucepan  into  the  tureen,  was 
ill,  and  berore  (the  could  turn  lier  head  away  from 
ic,  part  ofher  illness  went  into  the  tureen.'  Cook 
was  immediately  called  up,  bu<,  of  course,  the 
brute  stoutly  denied  it  However,  there  was 
DO  doubt  of  the  fact ;  the  footman  said  he  did 
not  like  to  disturb  the  party,  so  be  wiped  the 
edge  of  the  tureen,  and  gave  the  soup  a  good 
■tir.  The  ladj,  in  great  anguish,  exclaimed  : 
'Good  beavriosl  I  ate  some  of  it  I'  and,  being 
highly  indignant,  was  not  very  gentle  either  to 
William  for  stirring  the  soup,  or  the  cook  for 
her  addition  to  iL  The  joung  ladj  listlessly 
exclaimed:  'I  ate  same  of  it  t  but  what  a  fuss 
you  are  making,  mamma  I  You  know  we  most 
all  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  we  die.'  This  young 
woman  had  received  a  college  education,  and 
was  finished  at  Brighton  at  £200  a  year,  besides 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
desirability  of  knowing  all  tbe  little  de- 
tails of  a  great  man's  life.  In  modern 
biography  that  idea  and  necessity  has 
fairly  run  to  seed  ;  and  in  Moore's  life 
this  foible  of  biography  has  reached  the 
last  extreme.  And  yet,  what  a  man 
chooses  to  set  down  about  himnelf  does  j 
greatly  illustrate  the  character  of  his  life 
and  bis  mental  batnts.  What  were  the 
emotions  of  a  great  man  while  being 
shaved?  What  reflections  a<;itated  the 
mind  when  deprived  of  anpetite  ?  What 
disappointment  harrowed  the  sonl  when 
it  found  itself  obliged  to  contemplate  a 
dinner  of  mutton  instead  of  vt-nison?  Tt> 
chronicle  the  change  of  a  necktie,  or  the 
loss  of  a  pocket  handkerchief;  to  register 
a  sigh  over  the  departure  of  a  favorite 
cook  ;  lo  hail  the  advent  of  green-peas. 
It  may  be  our  weakness,  bnt  we  have  not 
thought  it  very  essential  to  our  concep- 
tion of  a  great  man  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  these  interesting  particulars  of 
his  life  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  ages,  these  particulars  arc 
placed  on  record  in  the  voluminous  life 
of  Thomas  Moore.    We  find  auoli  import- 
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ant  particulars  as  these:  "Oct.  I5th, 
1825  ;  Bowles  brought  me  back  as  fir 
as  Buckmill,  where  leat  a  couple  of  cut- 
lets and  walked  home.  Sept.  eth;  eat 
ico  at  the  Milles  Colhsmies,  9th ;  eat  ice 
,  at  the  Milles  Collonnes.  lOlh  ;  eat  an  ice 
i  at  Tortoni'a.  16th ;  look  an  ice  with  Lord 
I  John  at  Rachises."  In  December,  I82S, 
occurs  an  impoitant  entry  :  "Asked  the 
Pliipps's  to  dmner,  as  Power  had  brought 
'  fish  and  oysters,"  "Due. 5th;  ihePhifips's 
I  again  dine  with  us  to  finish  the  fish." 
■"Sept.  I  Till ;  called  at  Power's  on  my 
way  to  Shoe  Lane,  and  fell  such  a  ainJc- 
ing  in  the  stomach  thai  I stoj^d  to  dine 
I  with  him."  Then,  in  another  piige,  we  are 
'  informed,  in  his  journal,  of  an  affiding 
!  event.  He  says,  on  January  Isl,  1823  : 
'i  "  The  coat  (a  Kilkenny  uniform)  which  I 
I  sent  to  town  to  be  new-tined  for  the 
lancyball  to-morrow  night,  not  yet  ar- 
lived."  And,  on  the  following  day,  this  : 
"Ohliged  lo  make  shift  for  to-night  by 
transferring  the  cut-steel  buttons  from 
my  dress-coat  to  a  black  one,  and  having 
I  it  lined  with  while  silk."  It  may  be 
from  our  owd  inaptitude  and  want  of  per- 
I  cejition  ;  bnt  we  are  quite  unable  to  |jer- 
I  ceive  that  future  generations  will  be  niu- 
I  terially  benefited  by  such  records  as 
these;  and,  in  truth,  we  can  not  be  ox- 
uected  to  hold  any  man  very  high  in 
honor  who  condescends  lo  make  such 
notes  as  these. 

Tliere  is  no  slight  notice  of  liim  that 
escapes  the  Arguseje  of  his  vanity.  He 
draiik  all  notices  of  himself  as  a  dram ;  and 
he  not  only  became  intoxicated  by  tho 
repeated  dose,  but  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  constantly  suffering  from  the 
delirium  tremens  of  his  vanity,  "There 
was  a  flourishing  speech  of  Shiel's  about 
me  in  the  Irish  papers;  he  says: 'Zuoj 
the  Jirst  poet  of  the  day,  and  join  the 
beauty  of  the  bird  of  paradise  plumes  to 
the  strength  of  the  eugWa  viing.'' "  Ho 
goes  10  a  fancy  ball, and  he  only  remembers 
one  thing:  "There  was  an  allusion  to  me 
as  Erin's  matchless  son  ;  which  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause  and  stares  on 
me."  He  visited  Ireland  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  He  records  an  ex 
tnict  from  a  newspaper :  "  We  observi'd 
Thomas  Moore,  of  iioetical  celebrity,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe."  He  is  invited  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing, which  he  declined;  finds,  however, 
that  Lord  John,  Brougham,  and  Mackin- 
tosh went,  and   be   records  hie  "  regret 
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now  that  I  lost  the  opportunity."  He 
went  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel :  "  Com- 
ing out,  a  great  number  of  people  in  the 
yard  assembled  to  see  me.  In  the  narrow 
passage  leading  into  the  street,  a  man 
nearly  pushed  me  down  ;  asking  me,  at 
the  same  time  — '  Which  way  has  he 
gone  ?' "  "  Miss  Rogers  was  particularly 
a^eeable.  She  mentioned  that  she  had 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Germany,  saying 
the  Germans  were  learning  Englisli  in 
order  to  read  —  who?  Milton,  Shak- 
spcare  ?  No  —  Lord  Byron  and  me." 
These  are  the  records ;  and  they  are  illus- 
trative of  a  life.  In  this  way  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  administering  to  his 
love  of  approbation,  as  must  be  ever  the 
case  in  such  matters,  at  the  expense  of 
self-respect ;  for  it  must  always  be  that  in 
the  proportion  in  which  we  indulge  our 
vanity,  we  diminish  the  proper  and  ne- 
cessary amount  of  nobility  of  character 
and  pride. 

And  thus  we  are  always  reminded  of 
our  friend's  interest  in  himself.  To  select 
the  stories  of  the  vanity  of  Moore  would 
make  a  chronicle  too  spiteful  and  mali- 
cious. Moore,  it  has  been  said,  reminds 
us  in  every  page  of  what  Johnson  said  of 
Richardson:  "That  fellow  could  not  be 
contented  to  sail  down  the  stream  of  re- 
putation without  longing  to  taste  the 
froth  from  every  stroke  of  the  oar ;"  he 
was  always  inventing  expedients  to  tickle 
himself — and  every  pacje  abounds  in  such 
ridiculous  evidences,  llis  self  importance 
is  ridiculous.  Once,  at  an  assembly  at 
Devonshire  House,  "  the  Duke,"  he  says, 
"  in  coming  to  the  door  to  meet  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  near  whom  I  stood,  turned 
aside  first  to  shake  hands  with  me,  though 
the  great  captain's  hand  was  ready  stretch- 
ed out."  He  sees  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
records  "  how  the  illustrious  surgeon  apo- 
logized for  giving  such  a  man  as  me  the 
trouble  to  come  to  him." 

Vanity  is  always  the  index-figure  of  a 
very  small  dial.  Why  ?  Because  perpe- 
tual watchfulness  over  our  own  powers 
shows  the  narrowness  of  their  dimensions. 
A  vainer  writer  than  Moore,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find ;  we  can  not 
draw  any  distinction  in  his  case,  as  we  do 
in  some  instances,  between  egotism  and 
egoism,  between  the  dwelling  on  seli- 
evolvement  and  development,  and  the 
dwelling  on  the  petty  details,  the  then 
court  dress  of  the  body,  and  the  sensation 
which  it  created,  with  its  velvet  coat  and 


steel  buttons.  Wordsworth  was  an  ego- 
ist. He  was  an  object  of  profound  inter- 
est to  himself,  but  it  was  his  soul  that 
was  interesting;  and  if  he  rejoiced  in 
fame,  it  was  delight  to  find  his  thoaghts 
acting  upon  and  mflnencing  the  thoughts 
of  other  men.  It  is  very  ludicrous,  laugh- 
able to  a  degree,  to  find  the  great  poet 
interested  in  his  velvet  coat  and  steel 
buttons.  This  is  the  record  of  one  of  car 
threat  diners-out  —  the  life  of  Thomas 
Moore,  by  Earl  Russell,  is  the  most  re- 
markable modern  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  dining-table.  We  have  al- 
ready said,  from  page  to  page  we  are 
conducted  through  one  long  series  of  din- 
ing-rooms and  tables.  It  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  the  Ana  of  Vanity  Fair.  On  some 
occasions,  the  illustrious  Epicurean  found 
all  his  friends  out.  He  records,  in  one 
afiecting  page,  how  he  wandered  from 
street  to  street,  in  London,  from  house  to 
house,  finding  all  his  friends  out ;  be  was 
obliged  to  dine  by  himself  alone  at  an  inn, 
reflecting  upon  his  painful  likeness  to  the 
lines  of  Dean  Swift : 

"  On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine. 
Upon  my  chick  and  pint  of  wine ; 
On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone, 
And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bone.*' 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps ;  his  tastes  reveal  him.  Moore  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  company  of  the  great ; 
he  determined  to  pass  his  life  and  time 
among  the  titled  and  the  noble.  There 
are  those  who  would  rather  be  snubbed 
by  a  prince  than  honored  by  a  peasant. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  dmerence 
was  great  between  Moore's  actual  and 
apparent  circumstances.  They  are  the 
curse  of  lite  and  of  the  world,  these  ap- 
pearances, "our  Social  Fates,"  as  Helps 
calls  them.  Some  of  our  readers  remem- 
ber, possibly,  the  translation  from  the 
Greek  Anthology : 

'*  A  dealer  in  cabbage  and  rue, 

Oh !  Stephanus  once  was  his  name ; 
But  as  soon  as  so  purse-proud  he  grew, 
Philostcphanus  then  he  became. 

Five  letters  have  swollen  out  that  name 
And  his  pride  may  come  to  this  pass; 
That  soon  he  ma^  alter  the  same, 
*     To  HippoeraUppidias, 

Yet  though  should  he  call  himself  even 

Diony»iopeganodaru%^ 
In  his  ^dileship'a  book  he  is  plain  Stephen, 

Now  strutting  so  stately  before  us." 
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We  are  afndd  there  was  this  constant 
effort  to  appear.  In  this,  Moore  was 
only  one  of  the  thousands  —  the  mil- 
lions— who  are  constantly  edging  their 
way — elbowing  and  nudging  their  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  best  booth  in 
Vanity  Fair.  But  it  is  more  deplorable 
when  it  is  a  literary  man  who  leaves  his 
study  and  avocations,  which  would  seem 
fascinating  beyond  all  the  glitter,  the  tin- 
sel, the  gewgaws,  and  the  well-dressed 
mob  frequentmg  that  great  broad  high- 
way, or  crushing  round  the  tables  of  Bel- 
gravia. 

Shockingly  tawdry  and  worthless  is  the 
biography  of  James  Montgomery,  which 
is  a  wretched  attempt  at  Boswellize  a 
dreary  collection  of  table-talk,  by  Everett, 
the  Methodist  preacher.  Both  this  and 
*'  Moore's  Life  "  belong  to  the  "  Waste- 
Paper  Remains,"  In  Montgomery,  in- 
deed, most  from  his  own  pen  commands 
our  respect;  but  his  biographers  unfor- 
tunately felt  themselves  to  be  of  the  same 
importance  with  their  hero.  There  is  no 
conscience  in  such  biographers ;  things  are 
inverted  strangely  in  these  days ;  memoran- 
da which  the  authors  would  have  consign- 
ed to  the  trunk-manufacturers,  or  the  but- 
ter-shop, are  elaborated  into  seven  and 
eight  volumes.  We  ask  a  life  of  a  man, 
and  porae  literary  executor  publishes  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  trash-basket 
found  beneath  his  study-table. 

Has  not  the  table  talk  of  Sydney  Smith 
been  amazingly  over-rated  ?  Cheerful,  cer- 
tainly— funny,  undoubtedly ;  a«rollicking, 
good-humored  display  of  a  very  jolly, 
thoughtless  pai-son,  of  whom  the  best 
things  we  can  say  is,  that  he  had  just  the 
measure  of  conviction  sufficient  to  make  a 
very  useful  country  squire,  and  a  radiant 
practicalness  and  force  of  character,  which 
would  have  made  him  admirable  upon  the 
Whig  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  he  had  powers  fitting  him  to  be  more 
than  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  those 
powers  were  not  cultivated.  Something 
of  them,  indeed,  appears  in  his  Lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  conversation  which  you  would  call 
great ;  he  was  a  man  with  a  marvelous  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  and  in  every  company 
gives  the  appearance,  from  all  recoras,  of 
being  the  droll.  One  might  suppose  that 
he  has  not  only  never  thought  seriously 
or  felt  seriously  himself,  but  that  where 
he  appeared,  thought  also  was  forbidden 
to  others.    His  conversation  was  pyro- 


technic, and  every  thing  in  his  life  gives 
the  idea  of  a  man  who  not  only  liked  squibs 
and  crackers,  but  one  to  whom  a  squib 
was  not  only  a  far  finer  thing  than  a  rock- 
et, but  even  than  the  majestic  conflagra- 
tions of  Vesuvius — than  the  calm  and  be- 
wildering lights  of  the  midnight  heavens, 
He  said  that  the  art  of  dining  was  in  be- 
ing a  good  conversational  cook — one  who' 
says  to  his  company,  "  I'll  make  a  good 
pudding  of  you  !  it's  no  matter  what  you 
came  into  the  bowl,  you  must  come  out  a 
ipudding.*'  "  Dear  me,"  says  one  of  the  in- 
gredients, "  wasn't  I  just  now  an  e^g  ?  but 
he  feels  the  butter  sticking  to  him."  etc., 
etc.  But  was  Smith  himself  a  good  con- 
versational cook?  Other  speakers  had 
little  opportunity  of  displaying  their  pow- 
er. The  flavor  of  his  spice  quite  destroy- 
ed all  the  other  functions  of  the  puddine. 

It  seems  something  shameful  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  slight  of  so  cheerful  a 
creature ;  and  if  we  do  so,  it  is  only  to 
qualify  the  amazing  admiration  with  which 
his  name  is  mentioned — the  almost  univer- 
sal worship  he  has  inspired.  To  laugh  is 
not  the  highest  end  even  of  the  wit — to 
produce  incessant  convulsions  of  laughter 
is  surely  not  the  end  of  the  wise  man. 
Even  when  his  wisdom  reveals  itself  by 
the  powers  of  the  humorist  or  the  satirist, 
fun  and  drollery  are  the  lowest  round  and 
reach  of  their  dominion.  We  have  heard 
clowns  who  have  possessed  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  these  gifts ;  it  will  be  granted 
that  the  degree  in  which  Sydney  Smith 
possessed  them  was  altogether  remarka- 
ble ;  he  respired  puns.  He  had  but  to 
open  his  lips,  to  drop  some  of  those  timny 
conundrums  of  speech — all  words  upon 
all  subjects  happened  into  ludicrous  com- 
binations with  him.  He  was  a  walking 
volume  of  Punchy  always  passing  into 
a  new  series  or  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  He  never  passed  beyond 
"  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  " — a  comfort- 
able man,  shrewd  and  penetrating.  We 
would  always  have  listened  respectfully 
to  his  advice  about  the  disposal  of  mon- 
eys, or  the  pacification  of  cities  or  king- 
doms; but  the  last  man  in  the  world  we 
would  have  desired  to  hold  a  serious  con- 
versation with,  or  to  see  by  a  death-bed. 

It  will  be  a  question  whether  were  not 
among  Sidney  Smith's  cotemporaries  talk- 
ers  even  more  pungent  and  brilliant ;  the 
principal  characteristic  of  Smith  was  the 
overflowing  sea  of  fun  through  which  his 
speech  constantly  sailed.    Douglas  Jer- 
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rold  and  Samael  Rogers  were  both  table- 
talkers  of  unoonimon  brilliancy,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  spices  of  their 
speech  were  very  bitter,  yet  they  never 
indulged  in  the  rich  and  racy  nonsense 
of  the  clergyman,  who  among  wits  may 
pass  exactly  for  what  Ingoldsby  was,  or 
is,  among  poets.  Smith  was  more  heal- 
thy, more  buoyant ;  it  must  be  admitted 
that  both  Jerrold  and  Rogers  impaled 
upon  the  spear-point  of  a  rapid  and  sharp 
talk.  A  not  very  deserving  character 
had  frequently  been  aided  by  subscrip- 
tions to  Keep  him  from  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, when  an  appeal  was  made  again. 
"  Well,"  said  Jerrold,  "  how  much  does 

want  this  time  ?"     "  Why,  just  a 

four  and  two  nauirhts  will  I  think  put 
him  straight."  **  Well,  put  me  down  for 
one  of  the  naughts."  It  was  to  Lord 
Brougham  that  Rogers  muttered,  when 
he  had  offended  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  at- 
tributing to  liim  the  authorship  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  "  If  he  be  Junius,  he 
must  be  Junius  Brutus."  It  may  be  tru- 
ly said,  however,  that  the  table-talk  of 
which  we  have  heard  most,  has  been  a 
rapid  juxtaposition  of  nonsensical  ideas. 
None  of  the  table  talkers  among  the  great 
seems  to  have  been  blessed  with  any  great 
measure  of  reverence  ;  we  laugh,  but  what 
are  the  things  recorded  for?  Erskine 
used  to  say,  that  ^^  when  all  secrets  should 
be  revealed,  we  should  know  the  reason 
Avhy — shoes  are  always  made  too  tight." 
Foote  was  talking  away  at  a  party,  when 
a  gentleman  said  to  him,  "  I  beg  your 
])ardon,  Mr.  Foote,  but  your  handker- 
chief is  half  out  of  your  pocket."  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  said  Foote,  "  you  know  the 
company  better  than  I  do."  There  seems 
a  very  little  in  a  million  things  like  these 
to  justify  the  niche  of  fame  they  occupy. 
We  have  already  said  they  are  like  the 
little  bright  brass-headed  nails  of  speech, 
fastened  by  these  masters  of  assemblies ; 
these  are  the  witty  men  of  great  self-pos- 
session ;  men  of  sparkling  fancy,  repre- 
sented in  the  last  ago  by  the  Wal poles, 
and  Selwyns,  and  Chesterfields;  and  in 
the  present  age  by  those  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned  ;  their  discoui-se,  and  cs 
pecially  the  discourse  of  Sydney  Smith, 
was  a  kind  of  sparrow-shot ;  they  all  lived 
to  be  amused  ;  not  one  of  them,  excepting 
Jerrold,  whom  we  except  from  the  list, 
knew  what  it  was  to  work ;  they  spent 
their  days  from  drollery  to  drollery  ;  they 
were  the  apostles  of  the  diniog-table — 


hence  their  whole  talk  abounds  in  the 
sharp  and  pleasant  fencing  with  guarded 
swords.  What  claims  have  any  of  them 
upon  any  of  us  ?  the  very  laughter  is  not 
honest ;  it  is  no  veiy  remarkable  thing  to 
make  us  laugh.  Wnat  is  the  quality  of 
their  laughter?  The  exhibition  of  mon- 
keys in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  laugha- 
ble ;  yet  the  world  has  it  all  its  own  way, 
and  insists  upon  it  that  there  is  no  wit,  or 
pleasantry,  or  facetiousness,  but  in  its  own 
saloons,  where  conversation  is  made  a 
kind  of  science,  and  is  studied  as  an  art; 
and  where  the  repartee  of  the  old  Frenoh 
wit  is  realized.  It  is  a  difiScult  matter  to 
make  a  good  impromptu !  I  believe,  for 
my  part,  that  none  are  good  but  those 
that  are  made  at  leisure.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  us  believe,  or  desire  to  be- 
lieve, that  table-talk  is  natural  talk — it  is 
the  revealing  talk;  it  is  a  sympathetic 
time  when  mind  and  heart  sit  at  ease  and 
in  their  undress;  minds  deconventional- 
ized — when,  if  ever,  the  varied  stores  of 
feeling  and  of  thought  are  all  wondrously 
realized. 

There  are  some  houses  especially  chron- 
icled in  the  annals  of  table-talk.  There 
are  especially  two  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life.  Famous  is  that  house  you  paiss  on 
your  right  hand  on  your  way  through 
Kensington — Holland  House.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  eloquent  description  of 
it,  and  of  its  entertainments  by  Macaulay 
— and  its  amplification  by  Talfourd  ?  It 
is  much  to  have  a  Uiblo  at  which  to  talk. 
Holland  House,  not  for  the  gilding,  the 
antique  chambers,  the  avenue,  the  ter- 
race, the  library-shelves  loaded  with  the 
varied  learning ;  but  the  company — men 
who  guided  the  politics  of  Europe;  great 
orators  and  aitists ;  and  that  benignant 
nobleman — that  beautiful  woman,  states- 
men, artists,  poets — Wilkie,  Mackintosh, 
Macaulay,  Talleyrand,  and,  indeed,  all 
whose  names  were  a  passport  to  fame  I 
Shall  we  never  have  a  lengthy  description 
of  the  house  in  St.  James  Street,  and  its 
treasure  —  even  the  house  of  Samuel 
Rogers  ?  If  Lord  Holland  was  the  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent — then  Rogers  was 
the  Meca>n:is  of  our  times.  There  were 
the  richest  treasures  of  art,  choicest 
Guides  and  Tiiians ;  more  catholic,  and 
less  exclusive  than  Holland  House ;  there 
Erskine  told  the  story  of  his  first  brief, 
and  Grattan  of  his  last  duel ;  there  stood 
the  Iron  Duke  when  he  described  Water- 
loo as  a  battle  of  giants ;  there  Chantrcy, 
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placing  his  hand  on  a  mahogany  pedestal 
sidd  :  "  Do  you  remember  a  workman  at 
five  shillings  a-day,  came  to  your  door  to 
receive  ordei*s  for  work?  I  was  that 
workman  !'*  There  Thomas  Miller  said  : 
"  Do  you  remember  purchasing  a  basket 
of  peculiar  manufacture  of  a  poor  man  at 
your  door  ?  I  was  that  basket-maker  I" 
And  it  was  there  that  Byron's  intimacy 
with  Moore  commenced  over  the  famous 
mess  of  vinegar  and  potatoes.  This  is  in 
the  active  world ;  but  we  have  seen 
others.  Such  a  table  as  that  at  Bowood 
— the  long  room — its  noble  terrace,  its 
domed  ceiling,  the  pictures,  the  busts, 
and  the  carved  work,  and  the  old  bridge, 
and  the  lake.  No  doubt  here  is  all  that 
aids  talk.  Every  body  must  feel  the  dif- 
ference between  all  conversation  in  the 
town  and  the  country.  Yet  the  plainer 
table  of  Charles  Lamb  has  wondrous  at- 
tractions. Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Haz- 
litt,  Godwin,  Hay  don.  Judge  Talfourd, 
have  brought  that  quiet  room  most  plea- 
santly and  vividly  before  us,  and  with  the 
place,  a  tone  of  talk  of  altogether  another 
description  to  that  which  gleams  in  the 
vivid  and  brilliant  scenery  of  the  aristo- 
cratic saloons. 

But  these  men  were  not  the  lords  of 
conversation.  Some  men,  in  any  compa- 
ny, assert  their  royalty  immediately — we 
do  not  mean  in  the  mock-heroic  way,  but 
naturally,  not  ludicrously.  Rogers  said, 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  asked  for  a  knife  at  ta- 
ble, as  if  asking  for  the  dagger  in  Mac- 
beth, *'  Give  me  the  dagger  1"  "  Give  me 
that  knife  !*'  Like  the  country  magis- 
trate, who,  going  to  a  trial,  and  being 
amazingly  impressed  at  hearing  the  sen- 
tence of  death  pronounced — when  return- 
ing to  the  bench,  and  having  afineof  one- 
and  sixpence  to  inflict,  or  to  commit  to 
jail,  said  :  "  You  will  pay  this  fine  of  one- 
and-sixpence,"  and  taking  very  heedlessly, 
we  think,  the  name  of  the  Highest  in 
vain,  exclaimed,  *'  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul!"  Serious  conversa- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  may  oflen  impress  us 
thus  ludicrously,  rather  than  solemnly. 
But  the  table-talkers  are  various  in  type, 
some  are  simply  garrulous,  the  talkers  of 
society  who  talk  and  talk,  and  yet  have 
nothing  to  say ;  the  idlers,  the  hangers-on 
of  society,  the  good-natured,  or  the  bilious 
man  with  nothing  to  do;  then  there  are  the 
scandal-mongers,  who  always  have  a  stoiT^ 
of  some  body,  and  never  a  good  word  in 
it.    We  may  leave  all  these  people,  and 


think  of  eonversation  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities and  charms  of  life  and  social  exist*, 
ence,  as  it  also  may  become  one  of  the 
pests  and  social  nuisances. 

The   talk   of   Coleridge  would   never 
have  been  tolerated  at  Holland  House. 
It  was  a  kind  of  monologue — a  golden 
monologue.      He,    indeed,    of  all    men, 
might  claim   to    be  the   Chrysostora  of 
table-talkers.     Some,  indeed,  have  charg- 
ed upon  that  talk  its  desultory  indetermi- 
nateness.     No  doubt  it  frequently  want- 
ed point.     Nay,  say  some,  it  was  some- 
times impossible  to  understand  him.     To 
his  discourse   might  have  been  applied 
his  own  description  of  a  dark  night.    "  It 
was  dark ;   it  was  pitchy  dark ;  so  dark 
that  even  the  o  Us  ran  against  each  other." 
Yet  the  voluma  of  his  Table-Talk  does 
abound  in  very  clearly  expressed  and  de- 
fined opinions ;  but  in  the  flow  of  it,  it  was 
like  the  sea,  (Old  Q)  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  once  in  the  company  of  Wilberforce, 
at  Richmond,  looking  out  upon  the  Thames, 
said  :  ''  There  it  is  ;  it  flows,  it  flows,  and 
flows  I    I  see  nothing  in  it."    Very  honest 
and  natural  of  the  voluptuous  old  abomi- 
nation !     The  same  has  been  said  of  the 
talk  of  Coleridge.    It  is  true  here,  also, 
that   "  we   receive  but  what  we  give.'* 
And  there  are  fine  and  true  and  altoge- 
ther infinite  things  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand.    What  a  monologue  the  sea  is 
in   its  march  of  thunder  on  the  shore  I 
What  a  mysterious  monologue  is  music  I 
So  with  the  speech  of  some  men — they 
use  language  so  as  to  give  the  sense  of 
grandeur  and  of  mystery.     What  is  it  all 
about  ?    There  are  talkers  of  whom  we 
say  this ;  we  might  say  the  same  thing  of 
a  landscape  ;  and  yet  we  can  see  a  tree  and 
a  field ;  we  can  not  make  out  the  mystery. 
But  there  is  a  light  in  all  highest  things, 
even  as  in  all  highest  things  there  Is  so 
much  that  is   misunderstood.     What  is 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  a  scene,  or  to  a 
starry  night  ?    We  know  not.     Even  so, 
oflen  in  the  meandering  flow  of  Cole- 
ridge's talk,  in  such  speech  one  sees,  or 
seems  to  see,  the  soul  stepping  out  of  its- 
environment  of  clay,  as  it  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  do.    Even  as  we  said  of  th» 
sea — its  vast  horizon  rolls  before  us ;  but 
there  is  plainly  defined  the  dotting  island^ 
and   the  tall  crag,  the   golden  suflusing: 
light,  and  the  pomp  of  cloud  in  the  glo- 
rious and  gorgeous  heavens.    True,  some- 
will  say :  **  How   dreary,  how   vague !"' 
Yes,  there  is  much  here  of  "  the  roaming 
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about  Id  worlds  not  realized."  Perhaps 
we  liave  little  to  regret  that  the  conver- 
sations of  Coleridgo  were  not  taken  in 
short-haud.  Well,  he  never  could  have 
had  a  Boswell  1  He  could  not  have  been 
dramatized  !  it  was,  beyond  any  thing  we 
have  of  sjieech,  the  flow  of  thought  at- 
tempting; to  make  itself  clear  and  known, 
uncorrected ;  it  was  mind  at  sea,  mind  on 
the  sea ;  now  shivering  in  spray ;  now 
wildly  reflecting  the  lightning,  and  now 
tbe  Blara,  and  melting  in  the  golden 
mist. 

Of  course,  the  name  of  Johnson  rises 
immediiitety  to  the  memory  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  conversation ;  yet  ho  too  was  one 
of  those  who  monopolized,  who  used  lan- 
guage like  a  mace,  and  struck  down  all 
opposition  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  tbe  case 
with  conversation,  that  the  most  happy 
and  pleasant  is  the  least  striking.  Wc 
have  only  the  sense  of  the  great  pleasure 
conveyed  in  Johnson.  We  arc  certainly 
held  by  the  sense  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  succession  of  those  ft;licitous 
audacities — some,  iudeed,  more  relieved 
from  the  stern  dogmatism  of  manner  than 
Others,  but  all  partaking  of  it  in  a  very 
large  degree.  Thus  liis  denunciation  of 
Hume's  tlieory  of  happiness : 

'"Sir,  that  all  who  sre  hippy,  »re  cquilly 
nappy,  is  not  true.  A  peossnt  knd  ■  philoso- 
pher may  be  equally  Maliffi^d,  but  not  cijually 
idppjf.  Hupp inesa  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of 
■gTMsble  cunsciousneea  A  peasant  has  not 
capacity  of  baviog equal hkppincss  nidi  a  philo- 
sopher. I  r«membvr  this  very  questiun  very 
happily  illustrated  in  opposition  to  Hume,  by 
the  Kev.  Mr,  Robert  Brown,  at  UtrechL  '  A 
small  drinkinpi-glass  and  a  large  one  (said  he.) 
may  be  equally  full ;  but  (he  large  one  holds 
more  than  the  small.' 

"  Somebody  said  to  him,  '  How  do  you  feel 
now  your  traf^y's  lost?'  'Like  the  Honu- 
menL'  lalkingofdrinkiog wine.hcsaid.  'Idid 
not  leave  off  wine  because  I  could  not  bear  itl  , 
I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  n-itbout  be- 
ing tho  worse  for  it  University  College  has  , 
witnessed  this.'  Boswell  r  '  Why  then,  Sir,  did  ' 
you  leave  it  offf  Johnson:  '  IFny,  Sir,bef-ati*e 
ititiio  m'leh  better  for  a  man  to  he  ture  that  he 
Unererto  be  infoiiealed,  neter  to  lote  thet/omer 
oter  himtelf.  I  ehall  not  bef/!n  to  drink  aine 
till  lyroa  old  and  leant  iV  Boswell :  '  I  think, 
Sir,  you  once  said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine 
was  a  great  deduction  from  life.*  Johmion :  '  It 
Ua  dimiiivtinn  of  pUaeare,  i#ieture:  hut  I ' 
do  not  uiy  a  diminution  of  happinen.  There  u  ' 
ntort  hippinett  in  being  rational.'  Boswell :  I 
'Butifwe  could  have  plensurealn-ays,  should  not 
wo  be  ha|>pv  F  The  greatest  part  of  men  would  i 
'Compound  for  pleasure,'     Jolinson  :  'ijupposiog  J 
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w«  could  have  pleasure  always,  and  intellectual 
man  would  not  compound  fbr  iL  The  grcatost 
partofmen  would ompoundgbccanse  the  graat- 
est  part  of  men  are  gross.'  Boswell :  '  I  allow 
there  maybegreater  pleasure  than  from  wine.  I 
have  had  more  ploMure  from  yourconveraatioiL 
I  have  indeed  ;  I  assure  you  I  hare,'  Johnaoa : 
'  When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensnal 

So  there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living 
among  savages.  A'meahatatereteh  mvit  hti*, 
itho  U  cont-ent  leith  luch  eoncertation  at  ea»  ht 
had  among  tatagetl  You  may  remember  m 
offleer  at  Fort  Avgvttv,  who  had  »en«i  <ii 
America,  told  lu  of  a  woman  tthom  they  mrl 
obliged  (0  hind,  t'n  order  to  get  her  baeifivm 
tarage  life.'  Boswell :  '  She  roust  have  been  an 
animal,  a  beast'     Johnson :  '  She  was  a  qtcak- 

His  criticisms  on  Foote  were  very  cbxf 
acteristic : 

"  Boswell :  '  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  hutaor.* 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir.'  Boswell :  '  He  has  a  iId- 
gular  talent  of  exhibiting  cbaiBcter,'  JtdinMn : 
)  '  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent ;  it  is  a  vice ;  it  is  what 
'  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which 
exhibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a 
I  miser  gathered  from  many  misers;  it  is  hrt», 
which  exhibits  individuals.'  Boswell:  'DI^ 
not  he  think  of  exhibiting  you,  sirT'  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  fear  restrained  him  \  he  knew  I  would  havo 
broken  bis  bonca  I  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  cutting  off  a  leg;  I  would  not  have  lift 
I  a  leg  to  cut  oiT.'  Boswell :  '  Pray,  sir,  ia  not 
I  Foote  an  inBdel  ?'  Johnson :  'I  do  not  know, 
I  sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel ;  but  if  he  be  an  in- 
fidel, he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  inBdel ;  that 
is  to  say,  be  has  never  thought  upon  the  sub- 
jecL'  Boswell:  '  I  suppose,  xir,  ha  has  thou^t 
superficially,  and  seized  the  first  notions  which 
occurred  to  his  mind,'  Johnson :  '  Why,  then, 
sir,  still  he  is  like  a  dog,  that  snatches  thepiec* 
next  him.  Did  you  never  observe  that  dooa 
have  not  the  power  of  comporingT  A  doc  wul 
take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  iaxf/tt 
when  both  are  before  him.'" 

Some  table-talkers  are  great  becauM 
representing  aome  great  central  opiniona 
and  revolutions.  The  opinions  of  their 
free  hours  and  moments  are  most  impor- 
tant; in  tliem  they  fire  their  friends  and 
disciples;  amidst  their  festivities  the  aonl 
of  active  life  biases  forth  ;  tlioy  are  statea- 
men  over  tlieir  cups;  they  mark  out  % 
line  of  action  round  their  plaLea ;  and  their 
table  becomes  a  confessional,  a  consistory* 
or  a  council  of  war.  Such,  in  some  meas- 
ure, was  the  table-talk  of  Luther.  How 
constantly  reflecting  the  moods  of  tbe 
man's  own  mind,  variable  and  deep,  stormy 
and  calm  !  Sometimes  it  is  like  some  great 
spiritual  animal  talking — coarse,  vehement. 
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He  was  never  in  the  clonds,  seldom  indulg- 
ed in  the  long  dissertation  ;  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  speech  does  not  aboiind  in  the 
sharp  and  brilliant  points  of  expression. 
Yet  his  table-talk  would  seem  to  be  very 
like  his  preaching — it  was  overflowing  talk 
— rousing,  solemn,  musing,  brooding  talk. 
Perhaps,  to  every  highly  successful  talker 
and  orator,  there  is  essential  the  strong 
broad  base  of  an  animal  nature.  Ideas 
atone,  even  ideas  clothed  in  the  drapery 
of  a  rich  and  imaginative  expression,  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  crowd  ;  some  person- 
ality, some  individual  interest,  some  sting 
of  talk,  some  vehement  identification  of 
the  speaker's  self  with  the  crowd.  There 
was  all  this  in  Luther.  It  was  not  infor- 
mation like  that  we  find  in  Selden — it  was 
not  ethereal,  wandering  through  nebulous 
star-dust  like  that  we  see  in  Coleridge — 
it  was  not  insolent  and  overbearing  like 
that  of  Johnson,  it  was,  indeed,  like  the 
talk  of  a  great  human  child !  What  talk 
it  is — what  strength,  what  courage,  what 
common  sense,  what  utterly  ridiculous 
superstition,  what  stories  of  the  devil  and 
of  witches,  what  cheerful  garrulousness, 
what  moody  biliousness,  what  humor, 
and  what  humors !  We  all  along  see  the 
spirit  with  which,  in  one  sentence,  ho  ex- 
claims: "  I  have  often  need  in  my  tribula- 
tions to  talk  even  with  a  child  in  order  to 
expel  such  thoughts  as  the  devil  possesses 
me  with."  And  again :  "  When  I  am  as- 
sailed with  heavy  tribulations  I  rush  out 
among  my  pigs,  rather  than  remain  alone 
by  myself  The  human  heart  is  like  a 
mill-stone  in  a  mill ;  when  you  put  wheat 
under  it,  it  turns,  and  grinds,  and  bruises 
the  wheat  to  flour ;  or  if  you  put  no  wheat 
it  still  grinds  on,  but  then  'tis  itself  it 
grinds  away.'*  And  this  is  the  secret  of, 
the  talk  of  this  great  soul.  Of  all  the  ta- 
ble-talkers, there  is  most  humanity  in  him ; 
most  that  with  humanity  gives  also  the 
feeling  of  the  earnest,  apostolic  man. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  our  read- 
ers, when  we  avow  our  belief  that  the 
lord  of  modem  conversation  most  nearly 
approaching  to  Johnson,  but  in  many 
things  far  surpassing  him  in  conver- 
sational powers,  was  Robert  Hall.  He 
had  that  rapid  nimbleness  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  seconded  by  a  vehement  ra- 
pidity of  language.  His  estimate  of  a 
very  popular  author  was  good  if  not 
just :  "  Sir,  he  has  set  out  on  a  race  after 
obsci  rity  ;  and,  sir,  ho  has  overtaken 
her."    Again,  on  a  pleasant  ride  with  Mr. 


Green,  as  the  great  preacher's  eye  glanced 
over  the  sun  setting  beneath  the  waves, 
he  exclaimed :  "  Only  look,  sir :  that 
mild,  silvery  light  on  that  expanse  of 
waters !  why,  sir,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
preparing  for  a  magnificent  public  bap- 
tisms, and  the  whole  of  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand  described  in  the 
Revelations  were  about  to  descend  into 
the  waves !" 

We  believe  Robert  Hall  was  the  finest 
of  all  our  table-talkers.  He  was  in  con- 
versation what  he  was  as  a  preacher  — 
rapidity,  imagination,  wit,  and  force — he 
possessed  these  in  a  large  degree.  Some- 
body said :  "  No  doubt,  in  a  future  state, 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  would 
be  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  degree." 
"  What's  that,  sir ?  What's  that?"  The 
question  was  repeated.  "  Why  the  mind 
more  than  the  body,  sir  ?  —  the  body 
undergo  this  frightful  increase  ?  then  we 
should  have  a  man  whose  nose  would 
perforate  the  sun,  his  chin  stretch  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  battles  fought  in  the 
wrinkles  of  his  face ;  none  but  a  fool  could 
believe  that,  sir !" 

He  was  unhappy  in  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Steel.  When  he  was  perhaps  smart- 
ing beneath  the  disappointment,  he  went 
out  to  tea.  The  lady  of  the  house  said, 
with  no  very  good  taste :  "  You  are  dull, 
Mr.  Hall ;  we  have  no  polished  steel  here 
to  entertain  you."  "  O  madam  !  that's 
not  the  slightest  consequence;  you  have 
plenty  of  polished  brass /^^  On  another 
occasion,  when  some  rumor  of  marriage 
had  gone  about,  he  broke  out  decidedly 

at  once :  "  Sir,  sir,  marry  Miss ,  sir  I 

I  would  as  soon  marry  the  devil's  daugh- 
ter, and  go  home  and  live  with  the  old 
folks."  His  genius  for  happy  retort  nev- 
er slumbered.  One  of  his  congregation, 
a  sickly,  querulous,  old  mortal,  met  him 
iu  the  street :  "  Ah  I  Mr.  Hall,  you  have 
— never — been — to  see  me — sir.  I've, 
I've,  I've  been  veiy  ill.  I've  been  —  at 
Death's  door— Mr.  Hall."  "  Why  didn't 
you  step  in,  sir  ?  Why  didn't  you  step 
in  ?"  A  timid  man  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  when  he  remarked  :  "  Mr, 

is  so  nervously  modest,  he  seems 

always  to  be  begging  pardon  of  all  flesh 
for  being  in  the  world  I"  Foster's  dis- 
tinction between  Hall  and  Coleridge  was 
very  good.  Hall  used  language  as  an 
emperor.  He  said  to  his  words,  go,  and 
come,  imperially,  and  they  obeyed  his 
bidding.    Coleridge  used  his  words  as  a 
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necronifincer,  so  aerial  and  nnearthly  were 
their  embodiments  and  subjects. 

Robert  Hall  never  had  an  audience  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  could  shine.  How 
would  his  sudden  and  brilliant  corusca- 
tions have  astonished  the  brilliant  com- 
panies of  Holland  House!  Can  we  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  a  genius  for 
conversation  inferior  to  none  of  the  dis- 
tinguished people  who  thronged  there  ? 
He  not  only  had  a  genius  inferior  to  none, 
but  he  had  faculties  which  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  rank  superior  to  all.  He 
would  never  have  condescended  to  the 
more  fun  and  frivolity  of  Sydney  Smith  ; 
but  he  had  a  wit  quite  as  brilliant,  a  point 
and  force  as  pertinent  and  strong  ;  while 
the  range  of  his  thought,  and  the  fervor 
of  his  imagination,  would  have  suggested 
topics  of  an  incomparablv  higher  charac- 
ter than  those  which  relieved  the  mono- 
tony of  dinner  table.  It  is  very  true  that 
Christian  ministers  of  Robert  Hall's  creed 
and  complexion  can  not  join,  or  can  not 
feel  at  home,  amidst  the  coteries  of  Hol- 
land House ;  and,  perhaps,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  dignity  was  not  of  that 
cold,  well-bred  order  which  puts  always 
the  curb  upon  expression.  His  words, 
like  the  hoofs  of  prancing  and  curveting 
steeds,  struck  sparks  as  he  passed ;  and 
the  sentences  created  the  shock,  not  only 
of  surprise,  but  of  fear,  and  gave  not  only 
the  lire  and  light  of  speech,  but  if  often 
only  the  pleasantry,  frequently  the  awe 
and  wonder  too. 

We  have  fallen  upon  a  very  fruitful 
and  suggestive  topic,  and  one  upon  which 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  dilate  through 
ihe  whole  of  our  number  instead  of  a  few 
pages ;  and  perhaps  we  have  even  at  last 
missed  the  subject  upon  which  we  pur< 


posed  to  have  exercised  onr  pen  —  name- 
ly, the  rarity  of  a  good  conversation. 
VVe  had  purposed  to  have  )in scared  over 
some  of  these  advantages  which  we  might 
all  derive  did  we  more  conscientiously  and 
consciously  guard  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
especially  speech  in'  private  by  the  domes- 
tic or  the  social  table.  No  other  ocoasioa 
so  truly  reveals  a  man ;  it  has  been  justlv 
said,  ''The  mind  is  like  a  trunk;  welL 
packed,  it  holds  almost  every  thing  ;  ill- 
packed,  next  to  nothing ;''  and  the  pack- 
ing of  the  mind  is  displayed  in  conver- 
sation generally  —  the  artifice  of  publio 
speech  is  wholly  unavailing  there  III 
the  work  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of 
this  article  on  the  Rhetoric  of  Conversa- 
tiofiy  we  have  some  admirable  hints.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  American  work ;  it  is  full 
of  instruciion  upon  the  topic  to  which  it 
refers.  We  must  take  exception  to  some 
of  the  opinions  and  criticisms  in  the  text, 
and  to  some  remarks  of  the  excellent 
editor.  But  we  must  leave  this  subject 
of  conversation  for  another  paper.  Those 
wondrous  table-talks  of  the  ancients  — 
the  banquet  of  Plato,  or  the  Phsdo, 
which  may  perhaps  also  stand  in  oar 
thought  by  the  side  of  other  moments  of 
conversation  before  death  and  martyr- 
dom  —  the  table-talk  in  the  prison  of  the 
Conoiergerie,  with  the  twenty  ready  to 
be  offered  in  the  morning  on  the  guillo- 
tine, not  at  all  an  edifying  last  supper, 
we  think.  And  then  reverently  stepping 
aside  to  the  Sacred  Supper  —  to  the  last 
hallowed  hour  of  the  Master  with  the 
Eleven — surely  with  wonderful  pathos  re- 
vealing how  hallowed  a  medium  for  high* 
est  intercourse  a  conversation  may  oe, 
how  sacred  and  holy  even  a  meal  may 
,  become. 
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The  birth  of  Christ  was  the  beginning 
of  modem  history,  and  his  life  lias  been 
the  source  of  all  that  is  highest  and  hap- 
piest in  every  subsequent  age.  At  the 
time  of  his  coming  the  world  had  reached 
a  condition  requiring  aid  from  heaven. 
The  Jews  had  become  so  corrupt  that 
their  own  historian  has  declared  his  be- 
lief that  the  doom  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  must  have  come  upon  Jemsalem  if 
it  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Greece  had  passed  its  culminating  point, 
and  lay  under  the  severe  dominion  of  all- 
conquering  Rome.  Its  gay  and  light- 
hearted  religion,  never  at  any  time  pos- 
sessing much  of  seriousness,  had  lost 
whatever  moral  power  it  might  ever  have 
possessed,  and  was  now  chiefly  the  minis- 
ter to  a  depraving  sensuality.  But,  even 
in  her  depression,  Greece  had  captivated 
her  conqueror ;  and  the  language,  poetry, 
and  thought  of  the  conquered  country 
had  become  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
the  people  whose  dominion  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Tigris.  Philoso- 
phy had  brought,  to  Greece  and  Rome 
alike,  liberation  from  the  reverence  and 
restraints  of  religion.  The  luxurious  gay- 
ety  of  Epicureanism,  and  the  frivolity  of 
the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  had 
taken  the  place,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
ancient  homage  to  the  gods.  Stoicism 
had  its  few  firm  disciples  and  its  multi- 
tudes of  worn-out  professors;  but  its 
moral  influence  was  slight,  and  the  light 
it  imparted  onlv  darkness  visible.  Over 
all  minds  there  hung  one  ever-deepening 
cloud  of  doubt  about  the  deepest  things 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Oo»pels, 
By  Brooke  Fobs  Wzstcott,  M.A.  Cambriage : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1860. 

HUtoriccJ  Leeiures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jeeue 
Christ.  Being  the  Hulseaa  Lectures  for  the  year 
1859.  By  C.  J.  Eluoott,  B.D.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker  k  Son.     1860. 

Observations  on  the  attempted  Application  of 
Pantheistic  Principles  to  the  Theory  and  Historic 
Criticism  of  the  Gospel.  Being  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate's Publications  for  the  years  1S4()-1844.  By 
W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition. 
Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell  k  Co.    1861. 


of  human  thought  and  feeling.  Men 
found  it  easier  to  refute  each  other's 
views  than  to  reach  truth  for  themselves. 
Seneca  regarded  the  worship  of  the  gods 
as  only  the  homage  due  to  good  manners, 
not  to  their  own  worth.  The  immortali- 
ty of  the  soul  was  a  question  of  curious 
discussion  ;  but  whatever  the  conclusions 
of  the  disputants,  not  one  of  them  had 
such  a  conviction  as  could  aflbrd  comfort 
in  adversity,  or  throw  a  relieving  gleam 
of  hope  on  the  hour  of  death.  At  a  later 
period,  the  elder  Pliny  condenses  into  a 
few  sentences  the  general  feeling : 

"  The  vanity  of  man,  and  his  insatiable  long- 
ing after  existence,  have  led  him  to  dream  of  a 
life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contradictions 
he  is  the  most  wretched  of  creatures ;  since  the 
other  creatures  have  no  wants  transcending  the 
bounds  of  their  nature.  Man  is  full  of  desires 
and  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never 
be  satisfied.  His  nature  is  a  lie —  uniting  the 
greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest  pride. 
Among  these  so  great  evils,  the  best  thing  God 
has  bestowed  on  man  is  the  power  to  take  his 
own  life." 

The  condition  of  society  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  was  such  as  must 
have  frequently  forced  men's  minds  to 
serious  thought.  Rome  was  rising  from 
her  brick  foundations,  to  realize  the  boast 
of  Augustus  in  her  marble  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  every  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, barely  breathing  from  its  wasting 
wars,  was  groaning  under  the  pressure  ; 
and  in  all  that  sages  taught,  and  poets 
sang,  and  priests  disclosed,  and  oracles 
muttered,  these  was  no  cheer,  no  relief. 
Foreign  religions  were  tried  in  vain. 
The  w^orship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  and 
Serapis  was  imported,  and  temples  were 
erected  to  their  honor,  in  which  their 
priests  beguiled  the  wealthy  and  the  no- 
ble of  imperial  Rome.  Supei*stition  evok- 
ed the  aid  of  magicians.  The  mouth 
of  the  Orontes  poured  into  the  Nile,  by 
legions,  the  Syrian  soothsayers.  Roman 
generals  submitted  to  their  guarantee. 
A  Roman   emperor  surrounded  himself 
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with  Chaldofin  a<»trolo.s:crs.  Even  the 
wits  of  Rome  were  familiar  with  the  va- 
ticinations of  Babylonian  star-gazers. 
But  still  the  darkness  was  unrelieved ; 
the  misery  only  increased.  So  true  are 
the  words  of  Augustine,  "  Christ  appeared 
to  the  men  of  the  aged,  dying  world, 
that,  while  every  thing  around  them  had  ' 
withered  away,  they  should  receive, 
through  him,  a  new,  youthful  life." 

When  the  "  fullness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son."  Tlie 
world  wanted  a  Redeemer,  a  Teacher, 
and  a  King;  and  he  came  whose  right  it 
was  to  reign.  lie  lived  here  for  some- 
what more  than  thirty  years.  lie  moved 
amongst  men  as  a  man,  and  yet  leaving 
the  impression  on  many  minds  as  of  one 
who  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere.  Ilia 
life  was  spent  in  acts  of  mercy.  He  was 
poor  and  lowly;  yet  he  enriched  multi- 
tudes by  his  teaching  and  his  miracles. 
Pie  mingled  with  publicans  and  sinners ; 
yet  his  life  was  spotless.  He  gathered 
disciples  around  him,  the  very  purest  and 
loftiest  of  whom  confesses  that  by  them 
ho  was  but  partially  known,  and  often 
misinterpreted  while  he  was  with  them. 
He  was  executed,  in  the  manner  which 
imported  greatest  shame,  by  an  undis- 
corning  nation,  whoso  wickedness  cul- 
minated in  the  act ;  but  he  had  taught 
that  to  this  end  he  had  been  born ;  that 
ancient  prophecy  had  declared  it;  and 
that  his  death  was  his  own  voluntary  act, 
and  the  necessary  means  of  accomplishing 
the  design  of  his  life — ^the  salvation  of 
men.  His  disciples  testified  that  he  rose 
again,  and  appeared  to  them  and  hun- 
dreds more  who  believed  on  him. 
Tliroughout  a  life  of  self-denying  labor 
in  the  endurance  of  poverty  and  persecu- 
tion, they  continued  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony, until  many  of  them  sealed  it  with 
their  blood  ;  and  before  they  rested  from 
their  earthly  labors,  some  of  them  com- 
mitted to  writing,  or  instructed  others  to 
do  so,  the  substance  of  their  life-long 
teaching  about  the  Master,  who  was  still 
spiritually  present  with  them,  and  to 
whose  energy  they  ever  humblv  and 
gratefully  attributed  the  success  ot  their 
labors.  These  accounts  constitute  that 
Four-fold  Biography,  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  which  we  desire  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

From  thi)se  labors  and  writings  a  great 
change  passed  upon  the  world.  Men 
heard  the   singular  story   with    various 


feelings.  Many  mocked  and  blasphemed, 
but  many  also  believed ;  and  in  every 
case  belief  was  accompanied  with  a 
change  of  character  and  condition.  The 
gloom  of  doubt  was  dispersed.  An  un- 
earthly joy  enabled  the  believer  to  en- 
dure the  calamities  of  life.  The  fotare 
became  radiant  with  hopes  of  immor- 
tality. Love  to  God  ana  man  became 
the  ruling  principles  of  life.  And,  as  a 
new  proof  of  the  inspiring  influence  ex* 
erted  by  their  faith,  each  believer  became 
a  missionary  of  the  truth  to  others ;  ^^  so 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed." Before  one  century  had  passed, 
the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor  had  be* 
come  the  seats  of  Christian  churches ;  the 
Orontes  sent  from  its  christianized  Anti- 
och  a  widely  different  host  of  emissaries. 
Greece  had  learned  to  discern  its  "un- 
known God  "  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and 
from  the  quays  of  Corinth  the  precious 
merchandise  of  truth  and  salvation  went 
forth  to  enrich  the  nations.  Upon  the 
darkness  of  Africa  the  true  light  had 
shone ;  the  distant  East  had  confessed  it4 
wisdom  folly  in  the  presence  of  Jesas  of 
Nazareth  ;  and  in  the  imperial  city  thou* 
sands  adored  his  name,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  had  its  confessors  and  nmr- 
tyrs.  Still  the  truth  advanced.  Perse- 
cution tracked  its  progress ;  so  that,  for  a 
long  time,  the  surest  markis  of  that  pro- 
gress are  the  traces  of  martyr  blood,  the 
fires  of  martyr  anguish  ;  until,  afler  two 
centuries  more  of  persecution,  its  powef 
had  so  much  increased  that  one  of  the 
most  far-seeing  of  the  Emperors  professed 
Christianity  for  himself,  and  sought  to 
make  it  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Let 
us  pass  through  all  these  centuries ;  visit 
all  the  lands  and  tribes  amongst  whom 
the  Gospel  has  penetrated,  whether  rado 
and  savage,  or  gIor3'ing  in  a  high  antiqui- 
ty, and  rejoicing  in  elegant  culture,  and 
ask  for  the  reason  of  their  serene  fluth, 
their  holy  lives,  their  dauntless  heroism 
under  persecution,  their  boundless  charity. 
One  answer  only  meets  us,  and  that  an- 
swer is — Jesus.  We  hear  it  in  their 
hymns ;  it  is  the  mighty  word  which  im- 
parts urgency  and  efficacy  to  their  pray- 
ers ;  it  supplies  motive  to  their  love  and 
devotion,  strength  to  their  endurance, 
and  impulse  to  their  action.  Their  lowly 
tombs,  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  bear  it  in  the  rude  symbols,  which 
were  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art,  and 
^'  Sleep  in  Jesus"  is  their  favorite  inscrip- 
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n'on.  The  person  of  Christ  has  gathered 
aroand  itself  all  this  faith  and  homage, 
has  breathed  this  peace,  and  inspired  this 
hope,  disarming  terror,  and  wresting  the 
victory  from  death.  In  our  inquiries  we 
can  not  fail  to  meet  men  who  are  gener- 
ally received  with  suspicion  as  heretics ; 
men  who  have  united  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  some  figments  of  expiring 
philosophies,  in  which  they  had  been 
previously  trained,  or  which  they  deemed 
essential  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
that  life,  so  clear  and  yet  so  mysterious ; 
but  wherever  we  find  them,  they,  too,  are 
occopied  about  one  thing.  One  name  is 
the  source  of  their  distinctive  £'iith;  their 
fiercest  controversies  center  in  it ;  it 
inspires  their  zeal ;  and  that  name  is — 
Jesus. 

If  we  further  inquire  into  the  sources  of 
their  knowledge  of  this  object  of  faith  and 
affection,  we  are  not  left  long  in  suspense. 
From  an  overwhelming  majority  we  are 
referred  to  books  which  have  been  multi- 
plied with  suprising  celerity,  and  are  pe- 
rused with  peculiar  reverence,  and  pre- 
served with  sacred  care ;  and  which  some 
call  "  the  Gospel,"  others  "  the  Gospels," 
according  as  they  had  realized  their  sub- 
lime unity,  or  only  recognized  them  in 
their  distinct  individuality.  That  word 
which  Jesus  had  used  to  denote  the  glad- 
ness of  the  message  which  he  bore  to  men, 
has  become  the  term  by  which  they  grate- 
fully designate  the  volume  in  which  his 
life  is  set  forth,  his  actions  celebrated,  and 
his  word  recorded.  It  has  become  a  word 
preeminently  dear  to  men  ;  next  to  his 
own  name,  the  most  precious  word  they 
speak. 

These  Gospels  still  remain  to  us.  They 
have  passed  through  the  severest  ordeals, 
have  been  tried  by  the  sternest  tests ;  but 
out  Q^  every  ordeal  they  have  come  forth 
proved  words.  If  a  skeptical  spirit  ex- 
ists, it  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  relation 
to  the  records  of  the  Saviour's  life.  If 
they  can  be  discredited,  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  whole  Christian  religion,  for  its 
very  foundations  are  destroyed  ;  and 
hence,  around  these  writings  the  battle 
has  been  ever  thickest,  and  the  onset  most 
furious.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  alarm  we 
regard  the  renewal  of  attention  to  this 
department  of  our  history,  convinced  as 
we  are  that  each  fresh  attack  will  only 
call  forth  new  and  abler  defenders,  until 
the  hundredth  answer  has  been  given  to 
the   last    objection,   and   even  infidelity 


with  blushes  renonncos  the  oil-repeated 
task  of  refurbishing  the  old  and  blunted 
weapons  to  '*  cast  at  the  shield  of  truth." 
Recent  attacks  have  called  forth  the 
works,  the  names  of  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article — works  which 
have  no  superiors  in  our  language,  and 
which  would  adorn  any  age  of  our  litera- 
ture.* 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Westcott  is  an  enlai^^ment 
and  revision  of  one  published  by  him  in  1851,  with 
the  title  of  The  ElemenU  of  th^  Gospel  Harmony, 
After  an  introduction  on  the  inspiration,  complete- 
ness, and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  which  we 
can  not  stay  to  comment,  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
**"  The  Preparation  for  the  Gospel,"  almost  exclusive- 
ly among  the  Jews,  **  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,"  "The  Origin  of  the  Gospels,"  **  The  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Gospels,"  ''  The  Gospel  of  8t.  John/' 
"  The  Differences  in  Detail  of  the  Synoptic  Evangel- 
ists/' "  The  Differences  in  ArrangemeDt  of  the  byn- 
optic  Evangelists/'  and  *'  The  Difficulties  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;"  concluding  with  an  appendix,  which  exhibits  a 
very  full  view  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
and  some  other  matters  of  importance.    The  work  is 
executed  with  conscientious  care,  displays   great 
thoroughness  of  investigation,  and  is  characterized 
by  remarkable  completeness  of  representation.     Mr. 
EUicott's  work  has  a  different  object  in  view — not  to 
furnish  a  new  life  of  Christ,  but  rather  in  thought- 
ful discussion  of  the  various  questions  that  have  ari- 
sen in  our  recent  theological  literature,  concerning 
that  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  which  contains 
the  records  of  that  divine  life.    In  grouping  toge- 
ther the  Acts  and  Teachings  of  the  Master,  he  has 
adopted  the  geographical  arrangement ;  thus  availing 
himself  of  the  advantage  in  vividness  of  representa- 
tion which  is  imparted   by  the  relation  of  locality. 
In  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  chronological  rcla* 
tions,  also,  great  care  has  been  taken,  and  the  labor 
of  this  department  must  have  been  immense.     His 
learning  is  more  full  and  exhaustive  than  that  of 
Mr.  Westcott,  his  style  more  clear  and  calm;  while 
over  the  whole  discussion  there  presides  that  spirit 
of  genuine  piety  and  hallowed  reverence,   which 
makes  the  perusal  of  the  book  an  exercise  of  the 
heart  no  less  than  of  the  intellect.     Dr.  Mill's  work, 
now  roost  opportunely  repriuted,  differs  in  most  of 
its  features  from  the  others.     Originally  produced  as 
the  ^  Christian  Advocate's  publications,"  at  the  time 
when  the  views  of  Strauss  were  beginning  to  receive 
attention  in  this  country,  it  is  more  fundamental  in 
its  character.     Dr.  Mill  sets  himself  the  task  of  ex- 
amining the  Pantheistic  philosophy  and  Christology 
of  Strauss  and  his  teachers ;   from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  an  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  Evangelic  records  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  exposure  of  the  mythical  theory  is  crushing 
and  merciless,  while  the  vindication  of  the  Gospel 
records  is  completely  triumphant     In  the  union  of 
vast  and  concentrated  intellectual  power  with  varied 
and  accurate  learning,  ancient  and  modem,  and  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  historical  creed  of  Christ- 
endom, this  book  ranks  with  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Bishops  Bull  or  Pearson.     The  new  edition, 
edited  by  the  author's  son-in-law,  is  very  neat  and 
accurate,  cont^iining  some  additional  notes  of  the 
author. 
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A8  we  advance,  it  will  be  evident  that 
we  do  not  in  all  matters  agree  with  these 
valuable  authors;  but  we  hope  to  make 
some  use  of  each,  and  earnestly  commend 
them  all  to  every  studious  reailer. 

We  have  said  that  these  Gospels  remain 
to  us:  and  the  evidence  bv  which  we  re- 
cognize  their  identity  is  of  a  character  so 
clear  an<l  convincing,  that  it  has  satisfied 
minds  of  the  most  skeptical  order.  About 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
we  have  the  productions  of  those  men  who 
have  been  called  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
— Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp— men, 
some  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
apostles ;  and  in  their  writings,  though 
exceedingly  brief,  we  rind  such  quotations, 
from  some  or  all  of  the-ae  Gospels,  as  show 
that  in  that  time  they  existed.  Before  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  had  pass- 
ed away,  those  writings  of  Justin  Martyr 
were  ]>roduced,  in  which  he  mentions  these 
Memo*abflla  of  Christ,  and  so  extensive- 
ly quotes  from  them,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing occasional  deviations  from  their  {jTsis- 
aitna  verba^  such  as  would  naturally  arise 
in  quoting  from  memory,  we  are  certain 
that  he  knew  our  Gospels.  He  was  mar- 
tyred in  A.D.  165';  and  yet  during  his  Hie 
these  records  were  read  in  the  Christian 
assemblies  on  the  Lord's  day,  together 
with  the  writings  of  the  Prophets— so 
early  had  the  holy  instinct  of  the  Chris 
tians  discovered  their  value,  and  assigned 
them  their  legitimate  place.  Irenieus,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
same  century,  writes  from  the  city  of  Ly- 
ons a  book  against  heresies,  in  which  he 
boldly  declares  there  are  four  Gosj)els,  and 
only  four — ilesignating  them  es[)ecially 
"  quadnforme  Evangelmm^'*'**  a  Gospel 
of  a  fourfold  form;  and  proceeds  to  say 
"  that  so  firmly  established  are  these  Gos- 
pels, that  even  the  heretics  render  their 
testimony  to  them,  and  endeavor  to  con- 
firm their  own  doctrine  by  them."  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  early  Christians,  in  a  work  which 
has  been  lost,  but  of  which  £usebius  has 
preserved  some  fragments,  refers  to  them, 
and  thus  narrates  their  origin  and  onler 
as  he  had  it  from  "  the  oldest  Presbyters." 
He  savs  that  "  those  which  contain  the 
genealogies  were  written  first;"  but  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  occasioned  in  the 
following  manner: 


*  Adv.  Hctr,  lib.  iii.  chap.  li. 


"  When  Peter  had  proclaimed  the  word  piab- 
licly  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  Gospel,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  there  was  a  great 
number  present,  they  requested  Mark,  who  had 
followed  him  from  afar,  and  remembered  well 
what  ho  had  said,  to  reduce  these  things  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  that,  after  composing  the  Gospel,  he 
gave  ir  to  those  who  requested  it  of  him ;  which, 
when  Peter  understood,  he  directly  neither  hln* 
dered  nor  encouraged  it  But  John,  last  of  all, 
[lercciving  that  what  had  reference  to  the  body 
in  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  was  sufficiently  de- 
tailed, and  being  encouraged  by  his  familiar 
friends,  and  urged  by  the  Spirit,  wrote  a  spirit- 
ual  Gospel.'^* 

Tertullian  also,  about  a.d.  202,  writing 
from  Carthage,  after  he  has  lui<l  it  down 
for  a  certain  truth  that  ''  the  evangelic  in- 
strument," has  apostles  and  apostolic  men 
for  its  authors  goes  on  to  say :  "  To  con- 
clude, among  the  apostles,  John  and 
Matthew  teach  us  the  faith  ;  among  apos- 
tolical men,  Luke  and  Mark  refresh  it, 
proceeding  upon  the  same  principles  as 
concerning  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  and 
his  Christ,  born  of  the  Virgin,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  law  and  the  Prophets.'*! 

At  the  time  when  these  words  were 
written,  Christianity  had  spread  very 
widely  in  the  world,  and  the  copies  of 
the  Gospels  extant  are  computed  to  bare 
been  not  less  than  sixty  thousand.l  The 
testimonies  we  have  adduced  came  to  us 
from  Palestine  and  Rome,  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Alexandria  and  Carthage.  The  men 
who  bear  the  testimony  are  men  of  great 
ability,  and  two  of  them,  at  least,  of  ex- 
tensive learning.  Some  of  them  have  be- 
come converts  to  the  truth  from  heathen- 
ism,  and  their  tt^stimony  receives  increas- 
ing corroboration  as  time  rolls  on.  Thev 
quote  extensively  from  the  book  of  which 
they  so  speak;  and  in  the  two  volumes  of 
Tertullian  now  before  us,  or  in  the  folio  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  there  are  more 
numerous  quotations  from  the  Gospelfl| 
or  allusions  to  them,  than  can  be  found 
in  all  the  writings  of  a  century  to  the 
works  of  Cicero,  though  these  latter  are 
more  than  twenty  times  as  large  as  our 
Gospels.  Xo  Council  had  decided  on 
the  authenticity  of  these  works,  no  Pope 
had  authorized  them.  No  such  authori- 
ties were  recognized  at  this  period  ;  and 


34. 


*  Ku8ohiii»,  HUt.  Keel.  lih.  iv.  ch-jp.  xir. 

!Adi\  Jfarcionem^  lib.  iv.  chiip.  ii. 
Nortou's  GaiuinvHCM  of  the  GotpeU^  vol.  I.  p. 
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the  bold  stand  made  by  Irenadus,  against 
the  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter,  shows  that 
no   snch  authority  would  be  tolerated. 
The  Councils  only  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  churches.     Other  writings  in  abund- 
ance were  floating  about  among  the  Christ- 
ian communities,  professing  to  detail  facts 
of  the  Saviour's  life  and  ministry ;  but 
to  none  of  these  did  the  scattered  church- 
es ever  accord  the  high  and  sacred  place 
unanimously   and    universally    given   to 
these  four.    Even  the  heretics  themselves 
gave  their  testimony  to  them,  and  the 
Goijpcl  of  Marcion  was  but  a  mutilated 
copy  of  that  of  Luke,  from  which  all  that 
would  indicate  the  human  origin  of  Christ 
was  sought  to  be  removed  ;  but  so  im- 
perfectly was  it  accomplished,  that  Ter- 
tullian  exclaims  :   "  I  pity  thee,  O  Mar- 
cion ;  thou  hast  labored  in  vain,  for  the 
Christ  Jesus  in  thy  Gospel  is  mine."*     If 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  these 
heresies  arose  very  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Apostle,  and  that  their  main- 
tainers  received,  and   used,  and  sought 
to  prove  their  speculations  by  these  Gos- 
pels, the  evidence  for  their  authority  and 
antiquity,  thus  commonly  admitted  and 
felt   by   opposing   parties   at   this   early 
period,  comes  with  resistless  force  to  us. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  writings  of  some  of 
these  very  heretics,  (Basilides  and  his  fol- 
lowers,) we  find  the  first  application  to 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
title  so  dear  to  Christians  —  "  The  Scrip- 
ture," and  the  use  of  the  formula  of  quo- 
tation— *'  It  is  written."! 

The  passage  we  have  cited  from  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  opens  a  question  to 
which  a  little  attention  is  due — the  origin 
of  the  Gospels.  The  use  of  this  term 
is  not  intended  to  indicate  any  thing  as 
to  their  primitive  source,  but  only  the 
human  means  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
prepared  for  us  this  fourfold  view  of  the 
Redeemer's  life.  The  view  of  this  mat- 
ter which  obtained  in  the  early  churches 
was  very  simple.  Matthew  wrote  his 
own  Gospel  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness ;  Mark  as  "  the  interpreter  of 
Peter."  Luke  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
of  his  own  process ;  and  John  wrote,  at 
a  later  period,  a  spiritual  Gospel,  accord- 
ing to  Clement ;  or  with  a  polemic  design 

*Adv.  Mareionem,  lib.  it.  chap,  xliii. 
f  Westcott  on  the  Canoo,  p.  819. 


'  against  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  accord- 
ing to  Irenseus  ;  or  against  Gnosticism 
generally,  as  many  theolojsians,  earlier 
and  later,  have  believed.  That  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  is  supplementary,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  completeness  of  the  Evangelic 
representation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  show. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and 
general  satisfactoriness  of  the  early  be- 
lief, few  questions  have  been  more  earn- 
estlv  discussed  in  modern  times  than  this 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  sometimes  represented  as  the 
first,  of  which  Mark's  is  only  an  abridg- 
ment. Others  believe  that  Mark's  is  the 
original,  from  which  both  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew drew  much  of  their  material.  Luke 
is  sometimes  represented  as  a  contributor 
to  Mark.  Some  say  that  there  must  have 
existed  some  common  written  source 
from  which  the  chief  materials  were 
drawn,  and  which  accounts  for  the  broad 
correspondences  of  the  documents,  while 
the  writers'  diflerences  were  the  result  of 
individual  preferences  and  tastes.  Eich- 
horn  almost  exhausted  this  Protevange- 
lion  theory.  He  imagined  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  construct,  from  the 
agreements  of  the  Evangelists,  the  ori- 
ginal document ;  but  he  required  also 
tour  other  documents  to  account  for  their 
diflerences.     L   The   original  document. 

II.  An  altered  copy  used  by  Matthew. 

III.  An  altered  copy  used  by  Luke.  IV. 
A  third  copy  made  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding, used  by  Mark.  V.  A  fourth  al- 
tered copy,  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  common.  It  will  occur  to  ordinary 
readers  that  this  is  sufficiently  perplex- 
ing ;  but  it  is  outdone  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
who  found  occasion  for  as  many  as  eight 
documents.  J.  A  Hebrew  original.  II. 
A  Greek  translation.  III.  A  transcript  of 
No.   I.,   with   alterations   and   additions. 

IV.  Another,  with  another  set  of  altera- 
tions and  additions.  V,  Another,  com- 
bining both  the  preceding,  used  by  Mark, 
who  also  used  No.  II,  VI.  Another, 
with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  No. 
III.,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by 
Matthew.  VII.  Another,  with  those  of  No. 
IV.,  and  further  additions,  used  by  Luke, 
who  also  used  No.  II.  VIII.  A  wholly 
distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our 
Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses 
were  recorded,  but  not  in  chronological 
order  ;  used  both  by  Matthew  and  Luke.* 

♦Taken  fiom  the  art! do  •* Gospels,"  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  BibU. 
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But  even  all  tins  complicated  apparatus 
was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  every 
thing  found  in  the  Evangelists;  and  Eich- 
horn,  in  his  last  revision,  required  no  less 
than  twelve  sources ;  and  how  naany  more 
ho  might  have  required,  who  can  tell  ? 
The  document  hypothesis  labora  under 
the  grievous  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
supported by  external  testimony,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  inherent  difficulties  and  utter 
incapabihty  of  interpreting  the  pheno- 
mena it  is  invented  to  illustrate.  Wiser 
thoughts  possess  our  own  generation ;  and 
our  most  advanced  writers  .ire  coming 
gradually  but  surely  to  the  adoption  of  that 
theory,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
simple,  natural,  and  satisfactory — that  of 
oral  communication  forming  the  essential 
groundwork  of  the  whole.  Gieseler  has 
had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  and  most 
acute  expositor  of  this  ancient  view  in 
our  own  day ;  and  such  is  its  combined 
thoroughness  and  flexibility,  that  we  pre- 
dict for  it  a  very  general  acceptance.  It 
does  not  deny  that  some  documents  ex- 
isted— fragments  of  discourse  or  of  narra 
live — but  it  does  not  found  upon  them. 
It  harmonizes  best  with  the  conditions  of 
the  apostolic  life,  and  with  the  character- 
istics of  Jewish  instruction.  The  Jewish 
doctors  did  not  write  their  instructions 
for  their  disciples,  but  handed  them  down 
tradltionallv  by  the  succession  of  teachers, 
Tlic  work  of  the  Apostles,  as  defined  by 
the  M:ister  himself,  was  "  to  preach  ;"  and 
writing  could  only  become  their  employ- 
me!it  when  the  work  of  preaching  had 
been  extensively  performed,  and  an  ex- 
tending Christian  society  called  for  the 
reduction  of  their  teaching  to  writing, 
for  its  safer  preservation  and  wider 
spread.  If  this  was,  as  we  believe,  the 
origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  their  varied  or  harmonious 
phenomena.  The  Apostles  were  not  al- 
ways separated,  but  abode  long  time  to- 
ffether.  The  facts  of  that  life  which  had 
given  inspiration  to  their  souls,  and  the 
repetition  of  those  discourses  which  had 
enlightened  their  minds,  would  naturally 
f)rm  the  staple  of  their  instructions. 
Frequent  repetitions  would  fix  them  in 
memory,  and  also  fix  their  individual 
forms  of  expression.  When  separated, 
and  preaching  apart  in  diiferent  lands, 
oach  would  carry  his  own  conception, 
fjrder,  .and  style  with  him ;  and  when  he 
himself  would  commit  it  to  writing,  or 
commissiou  or  permit  others  to  do  it  for 


him,  these  characteristic  diflEerenoea  would 
remain,  while  the  substantial  representar 
tion,  and  many  common  phrases,  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  same.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Jordanhill,  in  his  very  acute  and  ingeni- 
ous Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Con- 
nection of  the  Gospels,  supposes  that 
Luke  used  Matthew's  Greek  Gospel,  and 
one  of  Peter  in  Hebrew,  which  was  after- 
ward translated  by  Mark ;  that  he  nsed 
the  one  by  transcription,  and  the  other 
by  translation  ;  and  produces  some  inter- 
esting evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory. 
He  also  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his  funda- 
mental positions,  that  Mark  translated 
Petcrr's  Hebrew  Gospel  after  the  Apos- 
tle's death  or  departure  from  Rome 
(l|odov.)  The  late  I)r.  Donaldson,  in  hii 
Christian  Orthodoxy^  etc.,  strondy  favon 
the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  origin- 
al. Mr.  Smith  seems  to  rest  very  mnoh 
on  the  term,  epfiJivevTTjg,  applied  to  Mark, 
by  Papius,  Irena^us,  and  Clement,  and 
rendered  interpres  by  Tertullian  and  Je- 
rome. But  this  word  does  not  necessa- 
rily signify  a  translator  from  one  language 
into  another;  and,  indeed,  is  nearly  al* 
ways  used  in  a  wider  acceptation.  To 
us  it  is  strange  that,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  some  who  deny  the  strong  and  ail  but 
universal  assertions  of  antiquity,  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
there  should  arise  a  theory  respecting 
that  of  Mark,  which  has  not  a  particle  of 
external  evidence.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospel  of  IVIark  which  suggests  trans- 
lation from  a  Hebrew  original,  that  may 
not  be  made  equally  plain  by  the  consia- 
eration  that  Peter  could  not  fiiil  often  to 
speak  to  his  compatriots  in  their  own  dia- 
lect, .ilihough  they  were  all  familiar  with 
the  common  Greek.  If  any  theory  about 
this  Gospel  might  obUiin  acceptance  be- 
fore another,  it  would  bo  rather  that  oar 
present  Greek  document  was  a  transla- 
tion from  one  previously  written  in* Latin. 
For  such  a  document  the  testimonies  are 
considerable,  and  the  Latinlsms  that 
abound  in  Mark's  style  would  go  far  to 
give  credence  to  it.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  propose  or  defend  this  theory; 
but  we  only  mention  it  as  having  more  of 
both  internal  and  external  evidence  than 
that  which  appears  to  be  in  fi&vor  with 
some. 

The  Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  is  exten*. 
sively  testified.    Papias,  Bishop  of  Hiora- 
polis,  in  Phrygia,  informs  us  that  **  Mat- 
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thew  composed  the  oracles  in  the  He- 
brew language;  but  each  interpreted 
them  as  he  could."*  The  same  liact  is 
witnessed  by  Irenaeus  and  Origen.f  Je- 
rome tells  us  that  Pantaenus,  afterward 
head  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and 
tutor  of  Clement,  having  been  invited  to 
India,  and  sent  there  by  Demetrius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  "  found  that  Bar- 
tholomew, one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
had  preached  the  advent  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  and,  returning  to  Alexandria,  he 
brought  it  with  him."J  The  words  of 
Papias  show  that  the  Greek  translation 
had  not  become  current  in  Phrygia  ;  but 
there  never  seemed  to  be  a  douht  in  the 
ancient  churches,  that  our  present  Gospel 
was  other  than  Matthew's  own ;  although 
the  critics  of  our  time  have  broached  not 
a  few  theories  about  the  translator.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  evidently  used  it,  and  had  no 
scruple  about  its  authorship ;  the  only 
question  respecting  the  translator  coming 
from  Jerome,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  "who  may  have  translated  it 
into  Greek,  is  not  sufficiently  certain." 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  Mat- 
thew's reason  for  writing  his  Hebrew 
Gospel  is  very  interesting ;  that,  having 
preached  to  his  countrymen,  he  was 
about  to  go  to  preach  to  others,  he  left 
with  them  in  writing  the  Gospel  he  had 
taught,  to  satisfy  them  for  the  loss  of  his 
presence,     {ff,  JK  iii.  24.) 

About  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
there  is  little  difficulty.  He,  himself, 
avows  the  principle  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded in  its  composition,  and  the  end 
he  sought  to  attain.  That  he  did  not 
belong  by  birth  to  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
mise, there  is  stronc:  reason  to  believe. 
His  name,  and  the  allusion  made  to  him 
in  Col.  4  :  11-14,  where  he  is  spoken 
of  as  not  "  of  the  circumcision,"  show  a 
Gentile  extraction.  He  Writes  for  a  Gen- 
tile friend,  and  his  whole  production  bears 
the  same  broad  impress;  while  his  lan- 
guage and  style  show  that  he  is  more  at 
home  with  classic  Greek  than  any  of  his 
companions.  That  he  was  the  companion 
of  Paul,  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  he  wrote  under  his  direc- 
tion.   Tertullian  speaks  of  Paul  as  "  the 

*  Papias  apud  Enseb.,  H.  E.  Itb.  Ul  chap. 
zucix. 

{Aiiv.  Uar.  lib.  iiu  chap.  i.     Comm,  in  Matt,  i. 
Hieran.  Cataiogwt  Script.     Illustr.  46. 
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illuminator  of  Luke,"*  and  asserts  that 
"  to  Paul  they  are  accustomed  to  ascribe 
the  summary  (or  arrangement — digestum) 
of  Luke."f  He  used,  besides,  all  availa- 
ble materials,  and  sought  to  write  a  well- 
ordered  account. 

"  But  the  notion  of  order  («a0e^vf)  does  not 
necessarily  involve  that  of  timOf  but  rather  of 
moral  or  logical  sequence,  (cf.  Ats  11 :  14.) 
The  two  may  coincide,  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  perfect  life  ttey  v^ill  in  the  main  ;  but  chrono- 
logy 18  not  paramount  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
language  of  St.  Luke  does  not  imply  that  he 
designed  to  follow  it.  Like  the  teaching  on 
which  it  was  first  based,  the  record  is  subser- 
vient to  special  requirements.  It  is  complete  in 
regard  to  its  object,  but  not  absolutely  ;  a  mc-s- 
sage  of  good  tidings  and  not  a  bi^graphyf  united 
in  its  several  pans  by  a  spiritual  law,  and  not 
by  a  table  of  dates.**! 

The  fourth  Goj^pel  calls  for  special  in- 
quiry. No  other  has  been  so  violently 
assailed,  and  of  no  other  has  the  defense 
been  so  difficult.  Schwegler  assigns  it 
variously  to  "  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,"  or  to  "  the  beginning  of  the  last 
third  of  the  second  century,"  while  one  of 
our  own  countrymen  has  spoken  as  if  there 
was  ^'  no  external  testimony  as  to  its  ex- 
istence earlier  than  the  year  170."  Such 
a  length  of  time  is  supposed  to  have  givt^n 
scope  to  the  tendency  which  Strauss  fan- 
cies he  discovers — to  collect  myths  arouud 
the  original  stock  of  truth.  We  can  not 
forbear  saying  that  it  was  very  discredit- 
able to  these  gentlemen  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage. Before  the  first  decade  of  the  se- 
cond century  had  ended,  we  have  Igna- 
tius, the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Philadelphians,  Magnesians,  and 
Romans,  using  expressions  that  are 
80  strictly  quotations  from  this  Gospel, 
though  not  accompanied  with  the  formula 
of  quotation,  (which  had  not  jet  come 
into  use,)  that  we  can  not  but  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  writer  was  familiar  with 
it ;  other  expressions  are  most  distinct  re- 
collections of  its  peculiar  phrases.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  is  doubted  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  First 
Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  much  ris^k 
incurred  in  deciding  that  it  was  written 
about  the  year  140  ;  and  in  this  we  have 
one  of  John's  most  peculiar  portions 
quoted ;  while,  in  The  Dialogtie  with  Try 
pho^  we  have  at  least  three  portions  that 

*Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  chap.  ii. 

\Ibid.  lib.  iv.  cliap.  v. 

X  W  estcett's  Intro,  p.  174. 
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Jire  evidently  derived  from  John's  Gospel. 
Tatian  also,  his  disciple,  wrote  a  Diatea- 
saron^  in  which  he  has  used  the  Gospel 
of  John  together  with  the  Synoptics.  The 
heretics  of  that  earlier  time  were  acquaint- 
ed with  it ;  and  Basi tides,  as  Hippolytas 
witnesses,  qaoted  it,  and  commented  on 
it.  His  period  is  about  a.d.  1 1 7  or  120. 
"And  thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  West- 
cott,  "  an  Alexandrian  heretic  recognized 
simultaneously  the  teaching  of  St.  Panl,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John,  while  Polycarp  was 


still  at  Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr  only  a 
disciple  of  Plato.  And  the  fact  itself  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  date,  for  this  belief 
can  not  have  originated  with  him ;  and  if 
we  ^o  back  but  one  generation,  we  are 
within  the  age  of  the  Apostles."*  "With 
such  testimonies  to  the  earlier  date  of  the 
Gospel,  we  feel  no  fears,  even  if  it  did 
not  so  manifestly  declare  by  its  internal 
characteristics  its  divine  origin  and  tmth- 
ful  character. 

[to  be  oovolvdkd.] 
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THE  GHOST-DEAD-BELL. 


In    the  year  1846,   while  staying  in 
Paris,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 

B lie,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent 

physicians  at  Versailles.  It  was  just  at 
the  period  when  the  famous  clairvoyant, 
M.  Alexis,  was  astounding  the  whole  coun- 
try and  perplexing  the  psychologists  by 
his  mai*velous  exhibitions.  One  evening 
I  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend, 
the  Doctor,  to  assist  at  a  private  seance 
which  was  to  take  place  the  next  d!iy  at 
the  Doctor's  house,  where  the  clairvoyant 
was  to  display  his  powers  before  the  €lit€ 
of  the  neighhorhood.  I  accordingly  at- 
tended at  my  friend's,  and  found  some 
dozen  people  assembled,  medical  men, 
philosoi)hers,  one  or  two  littcrateursy  and 
an  Austrian  officer.  It  is  not  my  present 
object  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  what  we 
then  saw  and  heard.  The  performance, 
as  in  all  like  cases,  affected  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  very  differently  according  to 
their  education  and  disposition.  Some 
were  thorough  believers,  some  thorough 
skeptics,  some,  though  unwilling  to  give 
credence  to  what  contradicted  both  exper- 
ience and  preconceived  notions,  were  yet 
unable  to  doubt  their  senses  or  explain 
the  i)henomena.  So  they  shook  their 
heads  and  looked  wise,  when  they  ought 
perhaps,  to  have  looked  foolish. 


When  the  sea^ice  was  over,  and  M. 
Alexis  had  retired,  most  of  the  party  re- 
mained conversing  upon  those  strange 
spiritual  revelations  to  which  their  minds 
had  been  directed ;  and  all  sorts  of  doc- 
trines and  theories  were  broached,  touch- 
ing animal  magnetism,  electro-biology, 
clairvoyance,  odylic  emanations,  hypno- 
tbm,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  recondite 
nomenclature,  with  which  men  endeavor 
to  hide  their  ignorance  by  substituting 
hard  names  for  a  knowledge  of  harder 
realities.  At  last  one  of  the  most  dogffed 
of  the  skeptics  declared  that  he  had  no  oe- 
lief  whatever,  in  any  of  those  pretended 
.spiritual  hifluences — that  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  successful  charlatans  and  mira- 
cle-mongers were  able  to  deceive  mankind 
through  the  agency  of  accomplices  and 
the  resources  of  natural  magic.  He  was 
passionately  encountered  by  an  earnest,  all- 
believing,  excitable  young  man,  with  pale 
face,  nervous  temperament,  and  strangely 
luminous,  black  eyes,  that  seemed  to  be 
looking  inward  upon  his  own  soul,  rather 
than  on  external  objects.  lie  maintained 
that  the  intercourse  of  spirits  was  allrper- 
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Tftding,  and  wonld  bo  evident  bat  for  the 
gTo«8nes8  and  corporeity  in  which  the  spir- 
its of  most  men  groveled,  till  they  were 
blinded  and  brnt^ized. 

*'  For  my  part,"  he  continued, "  I  believe 
with  Lypsius:  ^Adstantes  hie  jam  nobis 
q^ectantes  et  arbitrantes.'  The  history 
of  the  whole  world,  sacred  and  profane, 
teems  with  proofs  of  this  great  truth." 
And  then  he  cited  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, and  arrayed  a  host  of  names  that 
had  a  prodigious  effect  on  his  auditory. 
To  say  notliing  of  holy  writ,  he  appeal- 
ed to  saints,  fathers,  philosophers,  and 
physicians  without  number;  St.  Austin 
and  St  Jerome ;  Tertnllian  and  Porphyry ; 
Socrates  and  Plato  ;  Pythagoras  and  Tres- 
megistns  ;  Paracelsus  and  Jerome  Cardan, 
not  omitting  Lavater  de  spectris. 

By  the  time  he  was  out  of  breath,  there 
vas  something  like  a  rally  amongst  his 
auditory.  One  gentleman  admitted  spir- 
itual influences  and  manifestations  on  great 
occasions;  but  maintained  that  such  in- 
stances were  abnormal  and  exceptional. 
Another — a  writer  of  romances — believed 
in  spirits  being  confined  to  certain  spheres 
of  operation — places,  persons,  or  things 
— such,  he  said,  were  familiars,  lares,  and 
genii  locorum.  Heace  we  have  oracular 
groves,  vaticinating  trees,  holy  wells,  nay, 
saltatory  chairs  and  tables,  haunted  vio- 
lins, and  even  fiddlestrings  informed  by 
the  soul  of  the  cat  of  whose  entrails  they 
were  made. 

Our  host,  who  had  a  very  pleasant  vein 
of  convivial  humor,  said  : 

"  En  effet,  messieurs,  I  will  quickly  il- 
lustrate this  truth  in  the  case  of  holy  wells 
and  the  '  genius  loci^^  par  une  demonstra- 
Uon  aussi  interessante  que  simple.  At- 
teudons  un  peu." 

He  ran  the  bell,  whispered  a  few  words 
to  the  servant  who  entered,  and  vanished. 
We  awaited  in  silence.  In  a  very  short 
time  there  were  audible  through  the  half- 
open  door,  a  sound,  clear,  musical,  and 
tremulous,  like  the  sweet  clashing  of  mu- 
sical glasses.  The  next  moment  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation  escaped  the  lips  of 
every  one  present,  as  the  servant  return- 
ed, bearing  a  large  tray  covered  with 
flasks  and  glasses,  whose  edges,  knocking 
against  each  other,  shook  out  the  pleasant 
music  we  had  heard. 

"  Here,"  said  our  host,  pointing  to  a 
champagne  flask,  "  is  a  holy  well,  wherein 
is  confined  a  spirit  to  purge  all  melancholy 


humoi*s.  This  other,  messieurs,  contains 
the  genius  loci^  brought  all  the  way  from 
Bordeaux — ^a  familiar  spirit  so  to  speak. 
Gouton^." 

"  Capital  brandy !"  said  one  of  the 
medical  gentlemen,  smacking  his  lips,  and 
holding  his  glass  between  him  and  the 
light. 

"  A  potent  spirit,  and  an  evil  withal, 
which  has  slain  many  men,"  said  a  writer 
of  lyrics ;  ^^  I  will  make  a  smoke,  as  Tobias 
did,  so  that  he  shall  smell  it  and  flee 
away,"  and  he  lit  a  cigar.  Thereupon 
we  all  laughed  and  grew  merry. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  veritable  story,"  said 
the  young  man  with  the  introverted  vision, 
"  which  is  vouched  for  by  a  very  learned 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wurtzburg,  Father  Caspar  Schott, 
in  his  great  work  the  Physica  Curiosa. 

^^  There  lived,  once  on  a  time,  in  a  little 
town  of  Brabant,  a  certain  young  virgin, 
and  it  happened  that  a  youth  of  the  same 
town  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  The 
maid  returned  his  passion  heartily,  and  so, 
after  a  time,  he  goeth  straightway  to  her 
parents,  and  asketh  of  them  their  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  To  this  they  will  not  lis- 
ten, because  he  has  not  suitable  means  to 
support  her,  and  they  forbid  them  to  see 
one  another  any  more.  When  the  maid 
heareth  this  hard  sentence,  incontinently 
she  falleth  sick,  and  her  grief  turneth  to 
a  sharp  fever,  whereof  she  languisheth, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  dies. 

"  There  was  great  mourning  and  weep- 
ing, for  she  was  dearly  loved  by  her  par- 
ents, though  they  crossed  her  wishes. 
And  Efo  she  was  laid  out,  as  is  customary, 
with  pretty  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
arouna  her,  and  the  bells  were  rung  as  is 
used  for  the  dead.  But  the  young  man, 
her  lover,  could  not  endure  the  sound  of 
them,  so  great  was  his  trouble  ;  and  so  he 
fled  that  very  evening  from  the  town,  in- 
tending to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  village 
not  far  distant.  Night  overtook  him  just 
as  he  reached  a  wild  and  lonely  tract,  cov- 
ered with  brushwood.  Then  he  hears  a 
voice  as  it  were  of  a  woman  in  lamenta- 
tion ;  whereat,  being  sorely  troubled,  he 
runs  hither  and  thither  among  the  bushes, 
seeking  after  the  voice.  At  last  he  comes 
up  to  an  open  spot,  or  glade,  and  there, 
in  the  dim  light,  he  sees  the  virgin  whom 
he  loved  and  left  dead,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  moving  onward,  but  slowly,  and  as  it 
were  against  her  will*    Then  he  cried  out : 
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"  *  How  18  this  ?  Thy  people  are  wail- 
ing over  thee  as  dead.  Say,  in  the  name 
of  God,  how  art  thou  here  ?' 

"Then  said  she :  '  See  that  man  that  is 
walking  before  me.  He  it  is  that  took  me 
away.     Lo  I  I  am  following  him  ' 

"The  young  man  thereat  was  struck 
with  wonder ;  but  when  he  could  discern 
no  man  through  the  gloom,  and  the  virgin 
alone  to  be  seen,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  joy  and  boldness,  and,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  catches  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  bears  her  back  again  to  a  house 
outside  the  town,  and  there  he  conceals 
her.  This  done,  and  the  maiden  tenderly 
cared  for,  he  returns  into  the  town,  and 
tells  his  friends  what  has  happened.  Then 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  house  of  the 
maiden^s  father,  whom  he  finds  sitting 
with  his  kinsfolk  by  the  bed  of  the  girl, 
mourning  over  his  dead.  The  youth 
goeth  straight  up  to  him,  and  saith  : 

"  *  Wilt  thou  now  give  me  thy  daughter 
whom  thou  art  bewailing  ?' 

"The  father,  much  admiring  at  this 
strange  request,  replies:  *  What  I  art  thou 
a  god,  that  thou  canst  raise  the  dead  to 
life,  and  take  her  in  marriage  ?' 

"To  whom  the  youth  :  '  Only  do  thou 
promise  with  a  willing  heart  that  I  shall 
have  thy  daughter  to  wife,  and  I  will  re- 
store her  to  thee  alive  and  in  health.' 

"The  father,  pitying  the  young  man, 
whose  head  he  believed  was  turned  by 
grief,  and  in  order  to  soothe  him,  con- 
sented, and  gave  him  his  word  in  the 
presence  of  all.  Immediately  the  youth 
goeth  up  to  the  bed,  and  pulls  down  the 
sheet  that  covered  the  body.  They  who 
stood  around  then  saw  a  wonderful  hight ; 
the  similitude,  indeed,  of  a  human  body, 
but  such  as  man's  hands  never  made,  but 
the  devil^s.  It  was  fashioned  within  of 
rotten  wood,  over  which  was  spread  a 
thin  pellicle  of  skin.  While  all  were  won- 
dering, the  young  man  slips  away,  and 
ere  long  returns  with  the  young  maid- 
en, whom  ho  places  in  her  father's  arms. 
Certes,  there  was  great  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, and  after  certain  days  the  lover 
obtained  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  took 
the  maiden  to  wife,  and  (continues  the 
nan*ator)  she  was  alive  and  well  in  my 
own  time." 

During  the  recital  of  this  tale,  t!ie  Aus- 
trian ofHecr  puffed  volumes  of  smoke  from 
a  meerschaum,  looking  now  and  then  at 
the  young  man.    When  he  came  to  an 


end,  the  Austrian  took  his  pipe  from  hit 
mouth,  and  gave  a  grunt. 

"  And  pray,  what  became  of  the  devil's 
wicker- work,  with  the  hide  upon  it?'* 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  olhor.  "Bat 
what  has  that  to  say  to  the  matter?'* 

"  Oh  I  nothing,"  replied  the  Aastriaa, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
like  those  frames  that  they  hang  dressei 
u|)on,  which  you  see  in  the  modistes'  shops 
in  the  Palais  Royale."  And  then  he  pat 
his  meerschaum  in  his  mouth  again,  and 
puffed  away  like  a  volcano.  After  a  while 
he  asked : 

"Pray,  Monsieur,  did  you  know  this 
Caspar  Schott  ?" 

"  Ma  fbi  1  Monsieur,  no.  He  is  dead 
nearly  two  hundred  years." 

"  Ach !"  said  the  Austrian.  "  I  thought 
as  much.  Well,  Messieurs,  I  will  tell  yon 
something  that  happened  in  my  own  day, 
and  before  my  own  eyes,  or  ears,  if  yoa 
will ;  and  I  hope  you  will  confess  there 
are  as  good  diableries  to  be  found  now  as 
when  Father  Schott  lived,  ay,  and  as  vera- 
cious."  So  saying,  he  took  a  long  vale* 
dictory  puff,  laid  the  pipe  on  the  table, 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  It  is  now  over  two  years  since  I  was 
quartered  with  my  regiment  in  Vienna^ 
Amongst  the  acquaintances  which  I  form- 
ed there  was  a  young  nobleman  who  was 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  Baron  Von 
Steingraff.  He  was  the  sole  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Styrian  family,  that  had 
lived  for  centuries  in  an  old  castle  not  fiir 
from  Salzburg.  A  finer-hearted  fellow 
could  not  be  found  in  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty's dominions,  nor  a  better  soldier  in  his 
army  than  Fried  rich.  Frank  and  gay 
as  a  companion,  he  was  a  favorite  with 
his  own  sex ;  and  a  good  figure,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  good  property,  made  him  not 
unacceptable  with  old  mammas  and  yoang 
daughters.  Friedrich,  however,  seemed 
to  be  no  marrying  man,  though  he  had 
nothing  misogynistic  in  his  nature.  When 
our  intimacy  had  grown  into  friendship, 
I  happened  to  banter  him  upon  the  sab- 
ject  of  matrimony,  naming  a  yoang  lady 
who  was  evidently  not  unfavorably  dis- 
posed to  him.  But  Friedrich  assured 
me  gravely  that  he  had  resolved  never  to 
marry.  ^  Not,'  said  he,  ^  that  I  have  any 
disinclination  to  the  state,  but  that  I  have 
long  felt  the  conviction  that  fate  had  fiir- 
bidden  me  to  enter  into  it.' 

"  Then  he  told  me  how,  when  a  child, 
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a  Zigeunermn,  or  gipflj  woman  from  Bo- 
hemia, had  met  him  in  the  wood  near  the 
Schloss,  and  looked  into  his  hand,  and  said 
to  him  :  '  Ach  !  jung  Herr,  when  you  go 
to  marry  a  wife  take  heed.  The  way  to 
God's  altar  lies  through  God's  acre !' 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  that  was  a  safe  pro- 
phecy. A  man  can  not  well  get  to  the 
church -door  till  he  walks  through  the 
church-yard.' 

" '  Oh !'  he  replied, '  that  was  not  the  wo- 
man's meaning.  If  she  spoke  true,  either 
I  or  she  whom  I  would  make  my  wife, 
should  not  live  for  the  biidal  day.  At 
all  events,  the  belief  has  so  grown  with  my 
growth  that  I  can  not  now  reject  it.  And 
so  I  will  never  endanger  my  own  life  or 
that  of  one  whom  I  could  love  well  enough 
to  marry.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  let 
us  never  speak  on  this  subject  again.' 

"  Of  course  we  never  did ;  and  the  mat- 
ter was  soon  entirely  forgotten  by  me. 

"  A  year  passed  by,  and  I  was  far  away 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  when  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  Baron  Von  Steingraff. 
It  announced  that  he  had  proposed  for  a 
young  lady  in  his  own  country,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  would  shortly  be  married. 
'  My  destiny,'  he  continued,  *  whatever  it 
be,  I  must  work  out ;  and  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  attractions  of  my  little  Roeschen. 
So  come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Who 
knows  but  your  interpretation  of  the  gip- 
sy's prophecy  may  be  the  true  one  ?' 

"  I  laughed  heartily  as  I  closed  the  let- 
ter. The  old  story — old  as  Adam.  Wo- 
man's tongue  had  overcome  man's  resolve. 
Pretty  young  Roeschen  has  beaten  the 
withered  old  gipsy  out  of  the  field ;  and 
so  saying,  I  prepared  for  my  journey,  and 
was  en  route  the  following  morning. 

"The  close  of  a  lovely  autumn  day 
found  me  on  the  road  between  Salzburg 
and  St.  Gilgen,  where  it  skirts  the  pic- 
turesque little  lake  of  Mondsee,  so  snugly 
embosomed  in  precipitous  hills  clothed 
with  the  pine  and  the  larch.  Not  far  from 
this  stood  the  Schloss  of  my  friend,  built 
dose  to  the  ruins  of  a  suppressed  monas- 
tery, and  pleasantly  sheltered  by  the  dark 
forest  upon  which  the  evening  sun  was 
now  glinting.  Thither  I  worked  my  way, 
rather  slowly,  for  the  approach  was  steep 
and  circuitous,  so  that  by  the  time  I  stood 
at  the  heavy  doorway,  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  large  mass  of  building  was  lying 
in  gloom.  My  visit  did  not  seem  to  be 
expected,  for  I  had  to  knock  many  times 
and  loudly  upon  the  thick  open  portal, 


before  any  one  came  to  my  summons. 
At  last  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man 
who  looked  more  like  a  holzknccht  or 
woodsman  of  the  district  than  the  servitor 
of  a  well-ordered  establishment.  He  had 
a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  flur- 
ried. I  stated  who  I  was,  and  desired 
him  to  conduct  me  to  his  master.  To 
this  he  made  no  reply,  but  shaking  his 
head,  motioned  me  to  follow  him.  We 
crossed  the  great  hall  and  entered  a  small 
chamber,  where  the  man  set  down  the 
light  and  disappeared.  'A  strange  wel- 
come,' thought  I, '  from  an  intended  bride- 
groom for  his  best  man ;'  and  I  looked 
around  me.  The  room  was  comfortably 
furnished  :  there  were  cases  well  filled 
with  books ;  guns,  rods,  spears,  and  hunt- 
ing gear  were  hanging  from  the  wall,  and 
an  escritoire  stood  near  the  fire-place  ; 
but  no  cheerful  fire  was  glowing  there  — 
a  few  half-burned  pine  logs  lay  upon  the 
iron  dogs  on  the  hearth.  When  I  had 
completed  my  survey,  an  old  serving-man 
entered,  and  a  few  words  solved  the 
mystery.  The  day  his  master  had  writ- 
ten to  me  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
illness,  and  he  was  now  in  the  eighth  day 
struggling  with  fever,  and  was  delirious. 
The  doctor  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
St.  Gilgen,  who  was  in  attendance,  had 
just  left  him  for  a  short  time,  declaring 
that  the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  but 
that  the  crisis,  which  would  occur  that 
night,  would  determine  his  fate. 

*'I  need  not  say  how  this  intelligence 
shocked  me.  I  desired  to  be  shown  to 
the  chamber  of  my  poor  friend,  and  an- 
nounced that  I  would  await  the  issue, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Messieurs,  it  is  a 
trying  thing  to  stand  beside  one  whom 
you  last  saw  in  health  and  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  and  to  witness  a  poor  shattered 
being,  with  flushed  face,  a  burning  lip, 
and  a  glazed  eye,  tossing  and  raving  ; 
whose  hand  does  not  return  your  clasp, 
whose  ear  does  not  recognize  your  words 
of  love,  whose  eye  looks  vacantly  upon 
you.  I  sat  down,  overwhelmed  with 
emotion.  From  time  to  time,  through 
bis  wild  raving,  I  could  distinguish  words 
which  told  how  the  bewildered  spirit 
wrestled,  as  it  were,  with  the  horrible 
phantoms  of  his  disordered  brain ;  with 
what  appalling  incongi*uity  did  he  mingle 
the  scenes  of  the  charnel  vault  and  the 
bridal-chamber,  now  calling  on  his  bride- 
to  wrap  her  grave  clothes  around  her,, 
and  in  a  moment,  after,  with  a  wild  laugh,. 
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bidding  the  sexton  to  pledge  him  a  skull 
of  wine.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this 
painful  subject.  When  I  returned  to  the 
small  apartment  I  had  first  entered,  I 
found  all  necessary  arrangements  made 
for  my  comfort,  but  I  determined  to  watch 
through  the  night  which  was  to  decide 
all.  I  felt,  however,  too  nervous  and 
agitated  to  remain  alone,  so  I  entreated 
the  old  butler  to  bear  me  company.  By 
degrees  we  became  quite  familiar.  The 
doctor  had  returned  and  sat  by  the  bed 
side  of  his  patient,  who  was  gradually 
growing  tranquil  and  lethargic.  It  want- 
ed now  more  than  hour  of  midnight ;  old 
Klaus  threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire,  and 
filled  my  glass  from  the  flask  of  Hun- 
garian wine  that  he  had  placed  beside 
me.  I  could  do  no  less  than  return  the 
compliment ;  and  as  the  good  old  soul 
drank  it  sorrowfully  to  the  recovery  of 
his  master,  the  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  and 
he  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  I  spoke  a  word 
of  comfort  to  the  poor  fellow. 

*•  *  Alas !  Herr  Hauptmann,'  said  he, 
'  my  mind  misgives  me  sadly.  I  am  afraid 
every  moment  that  I  shall  hear  the  Geis- 
tcrtodtenglocke — God  protect  us  !' 

" '  The  Geistertodteiiglocke  ?'  I  asked, 
'  Wliat  is  that,  Klaus  ?' 

^'  ^  Ach !  Uerr  Hauptmann,  what  an 
old  fool  I  am.  I  forgot  you  could  know 
nothing  about  it.' 

*^  A  little  pressing  got  it  all  out ;  for 
grief  with  men  of  his  class  is  talkative. 

*' '  I  suppose,  sir,'  said  hp,  beginning  his 
story,  'that  you  observed  the  old  monas- 
tery near  the  castle  as  you  came  up  this 
evening.' 

'^  ^  I  did,  Klaus,  a  fine  old  ruin,  with  the 
bell-tower.' 

"  '  Ay,  a  ruin  now,  sir ;  but  it  was  once 
a  grand  and  holy  place,  with  its  lord,  ab- 
bot, and  monks,  and  broad,  rich  lands. 
Well,  sir,  a  long  lime  ago — I  don't  know 
how  many  hundred  years  since — the  Bar- 
on Stcingraff  of  that  day — he  lived  then 
in  the  old  castle  higher  up  the  lulls  above 
the  Krutensee — had  a  quarrel  with  the 
abbot.  The  Baron  was  a  fierce  and  a 
haughty  man,  that  cared  little  about 
church  or  priest,  and  the  abbot  was  as 
haughty  in  his  way,  so  the  feud  grew 
deadlier  every  day.  At  last  the  abbot 
swore  on  the  holy  relics  of  St.  Wolfgang 
that  he  would  excommunicate  the  Baron ; 
and  the  Baron  swore  u|)on  the  cross  of  his 
sword-hilt  that  he  would  tear  the  frock  off 
the  abbot's  back,  and  drive  him  and  his 


monks  out  of  the  monastery.  The  abbot 
was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  so,  upon  the 
feast  of  the  blessed  St.  Wolfgang,  he  and 
all  his  monks  walked  in  procession  through 
the  church  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  the 
great  book  was  opened  and  the  anathe- 
mas read,  and  then  the  bell  was  tolled,  and 
the  lighted  candles  were  extinguished,  and 
so  the  Baron  was  excommunicated.  Well, 
the  bell  was  still  tolling,  and  the  priests 
were  on  their  way  back  down  the  aisle 
when  the  shouts  of  the  Baron  and  his  wild 
men-at-arms  and  j'&gers,  and  holzkneehts 
rang  at  the  walls,  and  sledges  and  great 
pine  beams  were  battering  at  the  gate. 
Short  work  they  made  of  it.  One  mad 
fellow  seized  a  splinter  of  pine  wood,  and 
he  lit  it  at  the  altar,  and  then  he  fired 
the  panels  and  the  roof,  and  the  dry  wood 
was  all  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  Baron,  as  if 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  seized  the  bell- 
rope  ahd  rung  out  a  wild  peal  of  triamph ; 
but  the  abbot  walked  up  to  him,  dressed 
in  all  his  robes,  and  holding  up  his  hands, 
cursed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  said :  "  As  the  spirit  of  the 
EirU  onepeals  that  bell  now  by  your  hande^ 
80  shall  he  peal  it  when  t/ie  soul  passes 
from  the  body  of  youy  and  of  your  son^ 
and  of  your  son*s  son^  in  scecula  scseu- 
lorum^  Amenl^^  So  saying,  the  abbot 
called  all  his  monks,  and  they  went  their 
way  down  to  the  lake  of  Aber ;  and  thov 
built  a  new  monastery  where  the  chnrra 
of  St.  Wolfgang  now  stands.  The  Baron 
seized  the  monastery  lands  and  held  them 
too,  for  might  was  right  in  those  days, 
and  built  the  present  castle  hard  by  the 
ruins  of  the  monastery,  lest  the  abbot  and 
his  retainers  should  rally  and  seek  to  re- 
gain their  old  possessions.  Bat  they  nev- 
er did,  for  the  abbot  was  not  over  love<l 
in  the  country ;  besides,  the  Baron  was  too 
powerful  to  be  lichtly  meddled  with. 

^^ '  Time  passed  on,  and  the  Baron  had 
well-nigh  forgotten  that  abbot  or  monk 
had  ever  dwelt  within  the  old  blackened 
walls.  One  wild  winter's  night,  the  Bar- 
on sat  with  his  retainers  in  the  great  hall 
drinking  and  reveling,  as  was  their  wont. 
The  wind  howled  in  gusts  fitfully,  and  in 
the  pauses  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  oaken  door,  the  very  door  by  which 
you  entered  this  evening,  Herr  Hanpt- 
mann.  The  Thnrhtlter,  when  he  opened 
the  door,  saw  no  one.  though  the  moon 
was  that  moment  shining  through  the 
drift  of  the  clouds,  but  he  felt  a  cold  blast 
sweep  across  his  face.    So  he  shut  the 
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door  again,  and  thought  it  must  have 
heea  the  storm  that  had  deceived  him. 
The  next  moment  those  in  the  hall  saw  a 
monk  in  a  black  habit,  with  his  cowl 
drawn  over  his  head,  enter  and  walk  up 
to  where  the  Baron  was  sitting.  Then 
the  monk  threw  back  his  hood,  and  an 
old  withered  face,  ghastly  pale,  but  stem 
and  fierce,  gazed  on  the  Baron. 

"'Tausend  sakernient!*  shouted  the 
Baron,  starting  up  in  rage ;  '  dopf  of  an 
abbot  what  brings  you  here?  Trundle 
out  the  shaveling,  and  set  the  hounds 
upon  him.' 

'*  ^  The  abbot  raised  his  skinny  arm, 
and  said  in  a  hallow  and  solemn  voice : 
•*Thi8  night  twenty  years  you  and  I  met 
last.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  abbey,  fol- 
low me." 

" '  The  abbot  retired  as  he  came,  no  one 
darinor  to  hinder  him. 

*'*'  *'  Zum  henker !  to  the  hangman  with 
him,*  cried  the  Baron,  choking  with  rage, 
and  springing  after  him.  That  moment 
the  old  bell  pealed  out  with  a  wild  clang 
from  the  tower.  The  Baron  in  his  haste 
tripped  over  a  stool  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  they  lifted  him  up  he  was  dead. 
'Twas  said  he  died  of  a  fit.  Maybe  so. 
But  that  very  night  one  of  the  holzknechts 
returning  to  the  village  from  the  Hiesen 
up  in  the  hills  where  he  had  been  work- 
ing, declared  that  as  he  passed  the  tower 
he  heard  the  old  bell  pealing,  and  saw  a 
procession  of  monks  following  a  bier,  and 
disappearing  within  the  ruins.  Next 
morning  tidings  came  that  the  old  abbot 
had  died  the  day  before  at  St.  Wolfgang's, 
but  where  or  when  he  was  buried  nobody 
ever  knew." 

^'  Old  Klaus  paused  to  take  breath. 

" '  A  strange  wild  story,'  I  remarked, 
as  I  filled  his  glass.  '  Has  the  ghost-bell 
been  ever  heard  since  that  time,  Klaus  ?' 

" '  I  heard  my  father  say,  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  that  no  lord  of  SteingrafiT  ever 
died  at  home  here,  that  the  Geistertod- 
tcnglocke  was  not  heard  tolling  as  his  soul 
passed  i'rom  his  body,' 

u  t  Pray,  did  you  ever  hear  it  yourself, 
Klaus  ?  You  must  remember  when  the 
old  lord  died  ?' 

"  *  To  be  sure  I  do.  'Tis  now  over 
twenty  years;  but  he  died  at  Vienna, 
where  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Em- 
peror Franz.  If  he  had  died  at  home,  I 
should  have  heard  the  bell,  I  warrant  you.' 

"  This  strange  tale  affected  me  more 
than  I  cared  to  acknowIed<re.    I  am  not 


naturally  credulous,  but  the  shock  I  had 
received,  added  to  the  weariness  of  a  jour- 
ney of  several  days,  had,  I  suppose,  some- 
what shaken  my  nerves.  I  stole  up  once 
more  to  the  sick-room.  Fried  rich  still 
slept  heavily.  To  my  inquiry  the  physi- 
cian answered  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

" '  'Tis  the  sleep,  I  fear,  that  will  wake 
in  death.  An  hour  will  decide ;  but  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.' 

*'  I  returned  to  the  chamber  below,  and 
sat  down  very  sadly.  The  thought  of  the 
voung  girl,  whose  cup  of  happiness  was, 
m  all  probability,  so  soon  to  be  dashed 
from  her  hand,  ca^ie  upon  me.  Then  I 
questioned  old  Klaus,  and  learned  that 
sue  was  all  her  lover  could  desire.  Since 
his  illness  she  had  entreated  to  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  upon  him,  but  her  request 
was  denied ;  and  intelligence  was  constant- 
ly transmitted  to  her  of  the  state  of  the 
young  Baron. 

'^'Ah!  Herr  Hauptraann,'  said  Klaus, 
"  should  ray  lord  not  recover,  I  fear  it  will 
go  hard  with  the  young  lady.  There  will 
be  two  burials  instead  of  one  bridal ;  and 
two  noble  houses  will  come  to  an  end,  for 
each  is  an  only  child.' 

"Our  conversation  gradually  flagged, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep  it  alive. 
The  dark,  still,  solemn  night  deepened 
around  us.  There  was  not  a  souid  to  be 
heard,  within  or  without,  except  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  in  the  great  hall.  How 
sharply  every  beat  smote  upon  my  ear, 
meting  out  to  me,  as  it  seemed,  the  life 
of  one  whose  existence  was  now  measured 
by  minutes,  not  hours,  or  days,  or  years. 
How  slowly  and  painfully  the  moments  of 
that  sad  night  wore  on.  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  were  I  to  live  through  a  thou- 
sand lives.  Poor  old  Klaus  at  last  dozed 
off  in  his  chair.  The  suspense  became  in- 
tolerable. I  rose  and  paced  the  room.  A 
book  lay  open  upon  a  little  table,  as  if  somo 
one  had  been  reading  it  recently.  I  took 
it  up ;  it  yiras  the  Bible ;  and  1  read  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James :  "  Die  ihr  nicht 
wiasety  was  morgen  seyn  tcircL  Denn  was 
ist  euer  Ziehen  f  Ein  Dampf  ist  €«,  der 
eifie  kleine  Zeit  wdhret^  damach  aber  ver- 
schwindet  er.'  Then  I  felt,  indeed,  both 
the  uncertainty  and  the  transitoriness  of 
Jife.  That  we  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow.  That  life  is  as  a  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  passeth 
away.  I  laid  down  the  book.  The  clock 
struck,  ringing  out  upon  the  silence,  and 
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I  counted  the  strokes — one,  tuso — np  to 
twelve.  Then  all  was  sileiit  again.  The 
night  wore  past ;  what  shall  the  morrow 
bring  forth  ?     Who  shall  tell  ? 

"  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,'  cried  old 
Klaus,  waking  from  his  sleep ;  '  Dib  Geis- 

TERTODTKNGLOCKE !' 

"A  clang  of  a  bell  smote  upon  my  ear, 
wild,  fitful,  and  irregular,  not  as  human 
hands  would  ring  it ;  now  loud  and  quick 
the  peals,  now  faint  and  slow.  I  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  in  a  moment  was  in 
the  Baron's  chamber.  The  physician  stood 
by  the  bed-side ;  his  hand  was  on  the  pa- 
tient's heart ;  I  read  all  iu  his  face.  ^  It 
is  all  over,'  said  he ;  '  he  is  dead.' " 

The  Austrian  officer  ceased  speaking, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  if 
overcome  by  his  feelings. 

"  Ah  I  how  sad  and  how  strange,"  said 
the  litterateur,  after  a  few  moments'  si- 
lence 

"  Not  at  all  strange,"  replied  the  man 
of  the  introverted  vision. 

"  And  what  became,  pray,  of  the  poor 
young  lady  ?"  asked  our  host ;  "  did  she 
die  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  answered  the  Aus- 
trian, **  she  married  before  the  year  was 
out." 

"  Peste  !  what  a  heartless  jade,"  cried 
the  litterateur  indignantly. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  returned  the  Aus- 
trian gravely.  "  There  was  never  a  truer 
heart  than  little  Rocschen's;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  her  wedding." 

"  What!  and  your  friend  the  Baron  not 
cold  in  his  grave." 

"  I  should  think  not.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  any 
thing  but  cold." 

Tlie  Austrian  re-lit  his  meerschaum,  and 
commenced  to  puff  with  great  delibera- 
tion. Seeing  us  all  somewhat  puzzled,  ho 
laid  down  his  pipe  again,  and  said : 

"  Messieurs  will  permit  me  to  explain. 
It  turned  out  that  the  Baron  was  not  dead, 
but  in  a  trance,  which  lasted  for  many 
hours.  When  he  awoke,  the  fever  had 
passed  away.  lie  recovered  in  due  time, 
and  led  his  little  Kocschen  to  the  altar, 
walking  through  the  church-yard  to  the 
church  door,  and  so  fulfilling  the  gipsy's 
prophecy." 

"Well,  but  the  Geistertodtenglocke. 
How  do  you  account  for  that?"  asked 
our  host. 


I  "  Oh !  nothing  easier.  You  mast  know 
that  the  bell  in  the  tower  was  used  on  or- 
dinary occasions  to  summon  the  serfs  and 
retainers  to  work,  and  to  meals.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  part  of  the  bell-rope  had  been 
broken  a  few  days  before  I  arrived,  and 
was  mended  by  a  rope  of  twisted  hay. 
The  door  of  the  tower  had  been  lefl  open 
on  the  night  of  my  vigil,  and  it  so 
chanced  that  a  cow  strayed  in  and  com- 
menced to  eat  the  hay«rope,  and  by  her 
efforts,  set  the  bell  tolhng — that's  all." 

There  was  a  general  explosion  of  langh* 
ter,  in  which  all  joined  except  the  Ans- 
trian,  who  never  even  smiled,  and  the  man 
with  the  introverted  vision,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  received  a  personal  insnlt* 

"  Well,"  said  our  host,  "  we  must  at  all 
events  admit  that  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
just  at  the  right  moment  was  a  very  re- 
markable coincidence." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  Austrian.  "  Af- 
ter his  discovery,  I  questioned  my  friend 
about  the  family  legend.  He  (confessed 
that  the  people  for  many  generations,  be- 
lieved in  this  foolish  tale,  which,  after  all, 
had  some  foundation.  The  feud  between 
the  Baron  and  the  abbot,  the  buminff  of 
the  monastery,  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  the  imprecation  of  the  abbot,  were 
all  historically  true.  It  was  true  alsOy 
that  just  about  the  time  the  old  Baron 
died  of  apoplexy,  the  abbot  died  of  old 
age,  and  the  monks  buried  him  secretly  in 
the  place  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  toll- 
ing the  bell  which  scared  the  peasant  at 
night.    As  for  all  the  rest " 

^^  Ay,  sir,  as  for  all  the  rest,"  asked  the 
man  with  the  introverted  vision,  in  a  tone 
of  triumph. 

The  Austrian  looked  at  his  interrogator 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  replied : 

''The  folly  and  the  ignorance  of  one 
half  the  world  is  only  equaled  by  the 
craft  of  the  other.  Superstition  and  the 
love  of  the  marvelous  made  men  in  old 
times  ready  to  believe  any  thing.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  much  improved  in 
our  own  days  in  this  respect.  A  fool  and 
a  knave,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  '  strange 
coincidences,'  can  beget  so  many  ghosts 
and  goblins,  that  an  honest  man  ox  fleah 
and  blood  can  hardly  walk  through  the 
world  without  knocking  his  head  asrainst 
them  every  hour  of  his  life.  Messieurs, 
it  is  growing  late.  I  have  the  honor  to 
wish  you  good  night." 
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MUSIC      AND       THE      LYRIC      DRAMA.* 


If  all  nature  were  suddenly  struck 
dumb,  we  should  miss  the  familiar  tones 
of  a  voice  that  speaks  for  all,  but  is  heed- 
ed by  the  few ;  if  the  wind  breathed  its 
]a!<t  amongst  the  branches,  the  clouds 
rested  like  a  pall  over  the  skies,  the 
brook  leapt  no  more  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  river  settled  in  its  bed,  and  the 
sea  became  one  vast  glacier  —  then,  "  to 
hear  no  more  blithe  voice  of  living  thing," 
would  complete  the  scene  of  despair  aud 
desolation.  Such  a  plague  of  silence  over 
the  land  would  be  but  poorly  made  up 
by  the  most  exaggerated  looks  aivd  ges- 
tures ;  and  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  race 
would  be,  to  sink  into  idiotic  savages,  as 
those  wretched  criminals  have  done  who 
have  been  cruelly  condemned  to  suffer 
the  horrors  of  the  silent  system.  Turn- 
ing from  such  a  nightmare  to  the  picture 
as  it  exists,  how  completely  opposite  the 
scheme  of  nature  is  —  how  deeply  sounds 
and  vibrations  lie  at  the  root  of  every 
thing !  In  many  instances  this  is  evident 
enough  ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  could  only 
detect  it  by  tests  sufficiently  delicate,  it 
might  be  shown  that  all  sensation,  and 
even  the  very  life  of  the  earth  and  all  its 
parasites,  depend  upon  vibrations.  Why 
else  should  it  revolve  and  partake  of  the 
vibrations  which  the  sun  sends  forth  in 
every  direction  ?  It  was  a  fine  thought 
of  the  old  Egyptians  to  say  that  their 
colossal  Memnon  statue  greeted  the  rising 
sun  with  a  song  of  gratitude  and  wor- 
ship, when  they  heard  a  mysterious  sound 
spring  irom  the  granite  figure  as  the 
first  ray  touched  it.  Indeed,  to  repeat 
u  thought  as  old  as  Orpheus  and  the  hills, 
all  nature  is  attuned,  and  there  are  mo- 
ments when  there  seems  to  be  *'  music  in 
the  air,"  though  it  be  our  fancy  that 
lends  enchantment  to  the  sounds  which 
others  may  call  mere  noises.  But  as  to 
that,  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  music 

*Hi*torif  of  the  Operaf/rom  its  Origin  in  Itcdy  to 
the  Present  Time.  WUh  Anecdotes  of  the  most  Cel- 
ebrated Oompogers  and  VoctUists  of  Europe,  By 
bcTBSKLA2(I)  Edwabds.    AJleo  &  Co. 


falls  to  the  ground  without  the  divine 
faculty  in  the  listener.  Still,  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that,  though  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
^^  making  a  noise  "  and  discoursing  most 
excellent  music,  yet  these  two  opposite 
poles  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses —  these 
antipathies  even  —  are  related.  See  how 
the  bees  rush  round  a  performer  upon  a 
brass  kettle  !  they  must  find  some  pleas- 
ure in  a  sound  that  to  us  is^  distracting. 
All  brutes  seem  to  relish  their  sounds  : 
some  fishes,  they  say,  can  hum  a  tune  of 
their  own,  and  pet  fishes  learn  the  sound 
of  the  dinner-bell  as  acutely  as  their  bet- 
ters; frogs  and  turtles  are  gifted  with  an 
affectionate  croak ;  insects  seem  to  per- 
form an  oiMigato  aocompaniment  when- 
over  they  fly,  the  gnat  like  the  highest 
notes  of  a  violin,  and  the  beetle's  hum 
sounding  like  the  rich  base  of  a  violon- 
cello. The  serpent  is  a  connoisseur  too 
well  known  for  his  musical  taste  to  re- 
quire our  special  attention,  though  it  is 
odd  that  he,  of  all  the  brutes  except  the 
goose,  who  is  perhaps  a  critic  also,  should 
be  best  able  to  hiss.  But  of  all  nature's 
pupils,  commend  us  to  the  birds.  What 
an  exquisite  fancy  seems  to  prompt  their 
florid  cadences,  varied,  too,  sometimes 
with  tones  that  breathe  a  wonderfully 
human  expression  of  sentiment !  There 
IS  the  favorite  refrain  of  the  nightingale, 
quite  a  simple  passage  of  a  few  tones  re- 
peated slowly,  as  if  he  "  thus  complain- 
ed," which  has  a  singularly  touching  qual- 
ity—  "most  musical,  most  melancdoly.'* 
In  all  this  natural  music,  wild  but  yet 
expressive  and  characteristic,  man  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  a  charm  more  pleasing 
and  fascinating  than  words  spoken.  He 
could  feel  there  was  something  in  sweet 
sounds  transcending  the  voice  even  of 
eloquence  and  love — something  that  seem- 
ed to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  ecstasy 
when  words  alone  failed  him.  It  seems 
natural  to  conceive  that  primitive  music 
was  either  a  direct  imitation  of  the  songs 
of  birds,  or  that  those  songs  which  even- 
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tiially  became  the  national  songs  of  peo- 
ple living  in  clans  were  a  spontaneous 
gush  of  vocal  expression  suggested  by 
the  birds.  We  took  the  hint,  and  en- 
larged upon  the  theme  thus  beautifully  set 
us  by  nature.  So  it  is  that,  as  all  the  songs 
of  birds  are  set  in  a  minor  key,  all  national 
airs  have  been  case  in  a  similar  mode;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  old  songs 
which  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  every 
thoroughly  rustic  country,  and  serve  for 
ages  as  the  vehicle  for  words  which 
change  while  the  song  retains  its  charac- 
ter. The  strongest  resemblance  has  been 
traced  by  musicians  throughout  the  melo- 
dies which  belong  to  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world,  from  those  of  the  British 
Isles  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Pacific,  and  even  China.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that,  however  rude  and 
informal  these  airs  or  chants  may  be, 
there  is  generally  in  them  a  distinct  cha- 
racter, which  the  most  cultivated  ears  are 
the  most  alive  to.  Hence  it  has  happen- 
ed that  the  greatest  composers  have  con- 
stantly taken  these  as  subjects  for  their 
finest  works ;  and  thus  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  modern  music  is 
indebted  to  sources  of  this  kind.  Nation- 
al airs  and  old  songs  seem  to  contain  the 
roots  of  a  universal  musical  language  ; 
they  are  modulated  like  the  dialects  of 
dirterent  races.  No  doubt  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  musical  idea  has  grown  by 
what  it  fed  on,  but  this  less  as  regards  the 
form  than  the  expression  of  the  music; 
the  coloring  has  become  more  sensuous, 
just  as  we  see  the  change  from  the  paint- 
ing of  Etruscan  times,  or  of  early  Italian 
art,  to  Titian  and  Rubens.  Most  of  the 
attempts  of  savages  at  musical  expression 
are  marked  by  monotony ;  there  is  rare- 
ly any  bign  of  musical  cadence,  but  ex- 
pression is  given  by  uttering  the  sounds 
piano  or  forte,  in  slow  or  rapid  time;  still, 
we  must  suppose  that  even  savages  have 
their  appropriate  music.  The  Polyne- 
sians, as  adults,  could  not  be  taught  to 
sing  by  the  missionaries ;  but  the  rising 
generation  show  considerable  aptitude, 
and  so  do  the  Hottentots  and  Caffirs. 
Tlic  Shoshones,  a  race  of  nomad  savages 
in  the  n*gion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  who 
have  no  sort  of  worship  and  no  name  for 
God,  have  a  rather  remarkable  musical 
faculty.  M.  Rcmy  is  our  authority  for 
this  ;  and  he  relates  how  ho  heard  a 
mother  singing  every  evening  a  wild 
song,  most  expressive  of  grief,  over  the 


grave  of  her  son,  who  was  a  young  chief. 
Si.  liemy  gives  the  notes  of  this  air  ; 
they  form  a  regular  subject  of  seven  bars« 
in  common  time,  with  proper  pauses,  and 
in  the  key  of  D  minor.  The  natarai  ex- 
pression of  this  short  strain  is  really  so 
true  and  beautiful,  that  it  might  well  form 
the  theme  of  a  most  pathetic  composition, 
and  the  world  might  wonder  at  the  genius 
of  the  composer  without  suspecting  that 
savage  nature  was  his  pattern.  Instances 
of  native  music  like  this,  of  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  others,  in- 
cline us  to  believe  that  singing  without 
w^ords  is  part  of  our  nature;  that  the 
pure  tones  touch  a  chord  in  unison  with 
the  emotions  by  a  subtle  influence  of 
their  own  ;  and  that,  when  music  is,  as  we 
say,  "  wedded  to  immortal  verse,'*  some- 
thing of  its  native  power  is  rather  lost 
than  increased.  We  shall  not  &il  in  hom- 
age to  the  lyric  art,  if  we  observe  here, 
that  instrumental  music  has  shown  the  way 
to  the  immense  development  of  the  art  in 
every  direction ;  it  has  taught  the  voice, 
and  altogether  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our 
musical  sense,  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing to  great  thinkers  in  music  means 
of  expression  which  are  far  less  limited 
than  the  voice,  even  when  united  to  the 
noblest  language.  The  symphony,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  intellectual 
and  poetic  form  of  music,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  rt^Bult  of  modern  cultivation  of  the 
art,  indicates  the  highest  reaches  of  mu- 
sical thought ;  and  we  may  recognize  iu 
the  very  marked  appreciation  of  this  pure 
and  grand  style  which  is  noticeable  more 
and  more  in  the  audiences  of  the  present 
day,  that  decided  advance  and  refinement 
in  musical  taste  which  should  belong  to 
an  age  of  universal  culture.  Of  course, 
nothing  will  ever  extinguish  the  native 
charm  of  the  human  voice;  but  this  is  a 
thing  apait,  as  different  from  the  music 
we  refer  to  as  the  poetry  of  a  ballad  is 
from  that  of  a  grand  epic.  Beethoven,  as 
if  mindful  of  the  fine  effect  of  voices,  at- 
tempted to  combine  them  in  his  ninth 
symphony,  and  spoilt  his  work.  Beetho- 
ven is  a  good  example  in  point,  because 
the  bent  of  his  geniun  was  certainly  not 
toward  the  voice.  Although  he  did  con- 
ceive two  songs  of  beauty  unsurpassed  — 
the  Ad^ilaida  and  Florestan's  hymn  of 
gratitude  in  the  Fldelio — ^it  is  after  hear- 
ing one  of  his  symphonies  that  wo  can 
s:iy,  with  Coleridge  —  "Some  music  is 
above  me ;  most  music  is  beneath  me  f^ 
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so  much  does  his  masic  elevate  the  Boni, 
and  breed  a  sort  of  contempt  for  music  of 
a  less  lofty  mold. 

Ancient  vocal  music  must  have  been  of 
the  simplest  kind.  We  may  trace  the 
infancy  of  the  art  in  the  war-chants  of  the 
first  poets,  with  their  wild  accompani- 
ment of  noises  suggested  by  the  thunder 
and  the  tempest,  and  imitated  by  the 
drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  shrill  flute  ; 
the  harp,  which  was  the  special  instru- 
ment of  the  bards,  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  twanging  of  the  bow- 
strings. It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  most 
tempestuous  passions  could  be  expressed 
by  these  lusty  instruments,  especially  when 
they  were  employed  by  hundreds  and  even 
thousands.  There  was  no  lack  of  the  spirit- 
stirring  quality  in  this  music,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  primitive  musicians  es- 
tablished the  type  of  martial  music  which 
is  permanent  to  the  present  time.  Onr 
greatest  composers,  in  lavishing  all  their 
resources  upon  marches  and  processional 
music,  have  enriched  the  sounds,  but  they 
have  never  attempted  to  alter  their  charac- 
ter; they  have  never  dreamt  of  dispensing 
with  the  rude  elements.  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, what  would  become  of  the  noble 
march  in  Spohr's  Weihe  der  Tone  if  de- 
prived of  its  brass  and  its  instruments  of 
percussion  ?  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
a  similar  emasculation  upon  Mendelssohn's 
*'  Wedding  March"  ?  or,  to  take  an  in- 
stance from  a  still  later  composer,  Meyer- 
beer, in  his  processional  music  of  the  cor- 
onation-scene in  the  Prophete^  where  he 
has  intrusted  his  effect  mainly  to  the  trom- 
bones, the  ophicleides,  and  the  drums — and 
with  an  expression  surprisingly  appropriate 
to  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  the 
scene  ?  Another  example  of  natural  ex- 
pression by  means  bold  and  rugged  as  a 
Hketch  in  the  marble  by  Michael  Angelo, 
is  in  HandePs  triumphant  march-chorus 
from  Judas  Maceaboms^  "See,  the  con- 
quering hero  comes,"  music  so  complete- 
ly expressive  that  not  an  electioneering 
brass  band,  inspired  with  the  hottest  po- 
litical animosity,  but  resorts  to  this  as  the 
only  means  of  musical  expression  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  of  grand  musical  expression,  ob- 
tained by  means  so  simple  as  to  bo  almost 
archaic,  is  in  Handel's  "  Dead  March  "  in 
Saul,  Here,  while  the  solemn  thunder  of 
the  drnms  rolls  on,  the  plaintive  cry  of 
flutes  is  heard  singing  together  in  the  sim- 
iJest  harmony,  like  pairs  of  angel- voices. 


Even  without  the  trappings  and  orna- 
ments of  woe,  the  bare  music  is  quite  sub- 
lime ;  it  expresses  a  sympathy  from  above 
and  touches  all  hearts.  No  wonder  that 
this  noble  classic  of  the  art  divine  has 
been  so  universally  accepted  as  the  ex- 
pression of  manly  sorrows  at  a  soldier's 
death.  The  intention  of  Handel  was  no 
doubt  to  write  music  which  might  have 
been  played  by  the  ancient  musicians,  aird 
his  conception  appears  to  us  so  just  that 
the  music  is  entirely  removed  from  any 
particular  associations  of  style — it  is  in- 
deed, music  of  all  time. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  sponta- 
neous origin  of  national  songs,  and  the 
radical  existence  of  them  in  our  nature ; 
those  songs  of  Zion  which  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon  are  made  to  sing  when, 
as  told  with  such  exquisite  pathos  by  the 
Psalmist,  they  said  :  "how  shall  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?"  were 
the  analogue  of  the  native  lament  of  the 
savage  Shoshone  mother.  We  can  go 
back  to  no  more  early  classics  than  these, 
and  those  songs  of  the  Greeks  in  their  Lydi- 
an,  Phrygian,  and  Doric  modes,  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
discovered.  The  songs  of  the  Hebrews 
are  said  to  be  still  preserved  and  used  in 
the  synagogue;  some  of  them  were  heard 
in  public  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Leo  arranged  them  to  modern  nota- 
tion, but  we  must  conclude  that  they  have 
been  considerably  modernized.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  gives  some  transcnptions  of  Greek 
melodies  from  the  ancient  notes;  but 
these,  again,  amount  only  to  music  of  the 
rudest  kind  ;  though,  it  is  true,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  our  reading,  which  is 
probably  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Greeks ;  for  there  were  no  less  than  six- 
teen hundred  signs  to  be  learnt  by  the 
young  musician.  What  we  gather  from 
much  laborious  writing  on  the  subject  is, 
that  though  the  Greeks  theorized  vastly 
upon  music,  and  really  did  establish  scales 
as  we  understand  them,  in  the  diatonic^ 
the  chromatic^  and  the  fwAarmon/c  genera, 
knowing  the  octave  also,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  groups  or  tetrachords^  yet  their 
proficiency  as  practical  musicians  was  very 
low.  The  effects  they  obtained  were 
by  employing  large  numbers  of  singers, 
flute-players,  and  harpers  together.  Thus, 
by  multiplying  the  sound  in  unisons,  and 
by  the  favorite  and  very  obvious  use  of 
the  octave,  arising  naturally  from  the  sing- 
ing together  of  male  and  female  voices, 
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called  magadizing^  a  very  imposing  effect 
might  be  obtained  with  very  simple  airs. 
Verdi  has  used  the  same  artiiice  very  ef- 
fectively in  several  of  his  choruses,  espe- 
cially in  the  Nabucco^  where  the  chorus 
of  the  captivcJews  in  Bablyon,  "  Va  pen- 
siero,"  occurs.  The  simple  harmonies 
of  thirds,  fifths,  and  fourths  were  no 
doubt,  very  accurately  adhered  to  and 
formed  the  important  part  in  the  music 
for  the  Hiites,  an  instrument  highly  es- 
teemed, and  for  which,  the  Greek  per- 
formers paid  enormous  prices.  The  harp, 
which  was  so  generally  used  that  Homer 
describes  Achilles  soothing  his  lover's  woes 
by  singing  and  playing  on  it,  and  makes 
llector  upbraid  Paris  for  "his  curling 
tresses  and  his  silver  lyre,"  does  not  seem 
to  have  taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  full 
chords  of  a  more  sustained  character ;  this 
was  an  invention  reserved  for  after-ages 
in  the  organ  and  bow  instruments.  It 
might  have  been  expected  also  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  learnt  something  of 
the  harp  from  the  Egyptians;  for  the  in- 
strument was  seen  by  Bruce  the  traveler, 
painted  on  the  walls  of  Thebe-*,  of  the 
full  size  of  the  modern  harp,  with  thirteen 
strings.  The  Egyptians  also  had  a  kind 
of  guitar  with  two  strings,  capable  of  be- 
ing ])layed  by  stopping  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  ;  but  of  this  the  Greeks 
api)ear  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  All 
their  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  spent 
upon  works  of  art,  and  in  conferring  beau- 
ty upon  useful  objects,  in  molding  weap- 
ons, armor,  personal  ornaments,  imple- 
ments, and  vessels  for  domestic  use.  It 
is  strange  that  their  invention  was  direct- 
ed so  little  toward  musical  instruments, 
and  that  a  people  so  completely  alive  to 
the  charm  of  ideality  and  beautiful  form 
as  to  leave  to  the  world  the  models  of  an 
excellence  that  has  never  been  surpassed, 
if  ever  approached,  should  not  have  struck 
the  spring  of  music  in  its  very  highest 
form  of  expression.  But  so  it  is  that, 
while  in  other  walks  of  expressional  art 
we  seem  to  be  always  conscious  of  a  strug- 
gle to  recover  lost  ground,  as  if  the  high 
reaches  of  art  in  the  past  had  left  us  ex- 
hausted  with  the  effort,  in  music  we  can 
find  no  classic  antique  and  no  renaissance. 
Its  classic  age  began  scarcely  a  century 
back,  at  a  time  when,  it  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve, the  worst  taste  and  a  universal  de- 
cadence in  plastic  and  pictorial  art  pre- 
vailed. Those  examples  of  antique  mu- 
fcio  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 


were  as  archaic  as  the  first  efforts  of  an- 
tique sculpture  in  carving  the  rude  tree* 
trunks  those,  "mocsta  simulacra  Deorum'' 
— which  were  really  the  archetype  of  the 
grandest  statues  created  by  the  same  peo- 
ple; yet  music  never  emerged  from  its 
barbaric  germ,  it  never  got  beyond  lis 
primitive  aspiration  and  its  rude  instm* 
ments,  although  surrounded  by  a  world 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  refinement.  It 
did  not  even  keep  pace  with  the  drama, 
the  poetry,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  age. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  choose  to  regard 
the  very  simple  accompaniment  of  niusio 
with  the  drama  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks 
at  any  rate  perceived  the  influence  of 
music  as  an  aid  to  expression.  This,  in- 
deed, has  been  adduced  by  some  as  the 
earliest  form  of  the  lyric  drama*;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  a  few  flutes  and  a  lyre 
could  have  made  the  musical  feature  any 
thing  but  a  subordinate  adjunct  to  the 
language  and  action.  Indeed,  had  the 
Greeks  the  musical  means  which  we  pos- 
sess, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  have  given  a  musical  version  of  the 
Hecuba^  any  more  than  we  should  attempt 
Hamlet  as  an  opera  with  the  words  of 
Shakspeare.  It  is  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  lyric  drama  that  the  words  are  really  of 
no  importance,  and  that  the  music  only 
takes  an  accent  and  emphasis  from  them ; 
so  that  absolute  nonsense-verses  might  be 
used,  provided  they  scanned  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  music.  Mr.  Sutherland  £d'> 
wards  assures  us,  for  example,  that  the 
opening  chorus  in  Kobert  le  DkMe  is  tra- 
ditionally sung  at  the  Grand  Opera  of 
Paris  to  the  words : 

'*  La  soupe  aux  choux  se  fftit  dans  la  marmite ; 
Dans  la  marmite  on  fait  la  soupe  aux  cheuz.** 

Porpora  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition 
but  for  his  avowed  ignorance  of  Latin : 
he  usually  added  a  non  or  a  at  to  the  ]i« 
bretto  when  he  wanted  another  note,  and 
thus  innocently  furnished  his  choir  with 
the  Belief,  beginning  with  Credo  non  ere- 
do^  non  credo  in  Deum,  Returning, 
then,  to  the  music  of  the  Greek  stage : 
the  language  was  in  itself  so  accentuated 
and  formed  naturally  in  musical  intervalS| 
that,  with  the  kind  of  chanting  or  intona- 
tion practiced  in  reciting  all  poetry,  it  was 
sufficient  to  give  so  far  a  lyiio  character 
to  the  drama ;  and  for  this  very  reason  J« 
J.  Rousseau  remarks,  they  could  have 
had  no  lyric  drama  as  we  understand  it« 
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Their  poetry  was  musical,  whilst  all  their 
masic  was  declamatory.  The  chorus, 
however,  was  an  element  which  we  have 
borrowed,  to  make  a  most  important  fea- 
ture in  our  operas  and  oratorios,  though 
it,  ap:nin,  had  no  more  pretens^ions  to  be 
musical  than  the  rest  of  the  drama.  The 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  set  himself  the 
task  of  composing  masic  to  the  Antigofie 
and  the  (Edipus  7)/rannus,  Many  will  j 
remember  the  production  of  the  Antigone 
at  Drury  Lane  Theater,  now  some  years 
ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Vandenhoff  and 
his  daughter  performed  in  the  tragedy 
the  parts  of  Creon  and  Antigone ;  and 
the  music  was  very  efficiently  rendered, 
under  the  direction,  we  believe,  of  Mr. 
Benedict.  The  (Edipua  was  more  re- 
cently given,  without  scenery,  at  Co  vent 
Garden  Opera-house,  as  a  morning  enter- 
tainment, when  the  poem  was  read  in 
English  by  Mr.  Bartley.  After  heanng 
the  Antigone  several  times,  as  it  was  ad- 
mirably represented  according  to  all  the 
proprieties  of  the  Greek  theater,  and 
with  elaborate  attention  to  costume,  it 
was  generally  acknowledged  tliat  there 
was  a  certain  fascination  about  the  work ; 
but  few  musical  persons  could  attribute 
their  enjoyment  to  the  music,  excepting 
the  choruses  which  were  not  cast  at  all  in 
the  antique  model,  and  are  therefore  out 
of  our  consideration  just  now.  Where 
Mendelssohn  followed  the  antique  was  in 
accompanying  the  spoken  dialogue  with 
the  sound  of  flutes  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments of  the  woody  timbre  ;  and  here,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  effect  was  generally 
feeble  to  puerility,  and  frequently  dis- 
tracting to  a  ludicrous  degree.  The  result 
served  to  contirm  the  opinion  of  Rousseau 
that  the  lyric  drama,  which  is  entirely  the 
growth  of  a  different  civilization,  belongs 
to  a  third  species,  different  from  both 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

Music  amongst  the  Romans  need  not 
detain  us.  It  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
extravagance,  as  regards  numbers  of 
players  and  singers,  greater  than  amongst 
the  Greeks,  but  without  any  indication  of 
increased  variety  or  refinement.  Con- 
vivial songs  of  a  national  origin  were  no 
doubt  greatly  in  vogue,  and  singing  was 
a  passion  with  them.  Nero  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  amateurs ;  and,  whatever 
his  subjects  may  have  thought  of  their 
emperor's  voiee^  he  is  said  to  have  prided 
himself  so  much  in  his  singing,  that  he 
lay  on  his  back  with   a  heavy  plate  of 


lead  on  his  stomach  to  strengthen  his 
wind,   took  strong   medicines,   and    ab- 
stained from  food  mjnrious  to  the  voice. 
Five  thousand  singers  and  playeis  are 
said  to  have  formed   his  private  band. 
But  the  gross  luxury  and  barbaric  dis- 
play of  the  empire  were  not  more  conge- 
nial to  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  art  than  the 
stirring  animosities  and  great  deeds   of 
the  republic  at  home  and  abroad.     Gor- 
geous spectacle  at  all  times  found  f^ivor 
with  the  Romans.    The  drama,  with  mu- 
sic in  the  simple  form  copied  from  the 
Greek,  might  have  been  developed  into 
something  more  lyrical,  had  it  been  re- 
ceived by  a  people  in  a  more  thoughtful 
mood,  and  less  ambitious  to  be  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world.    As  it  was,  music  was 
doomed  to  a  long  sleep,  not  to  be  wak- 
ened by  the  songs  of  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians,   for  they  had  been  heard  of  old 
amongst  the  Hebrews  in  Judea ;  nor  by 
the  airs  taken  from   the   pagan    hymns, 
which  formed  the  music   of  the  Cata- 
combs in  Rome,  just  as  the  pictures  of 
Orpheus  were  converted  into  portraits  of 
Christ.     The    music    of   the   Byzantine 
Christians  was  completely  adopted  from 
the  old  Greek  style  ;  and  in  that  which 
St.  Ambrose  arranged  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  which   is   known   still   by  his 
name,  the  ancient  terms  Dorian,  Phry- 
gian, etc.,  were  employed.    The  Gregor- 
ian chant,  in  the  end  of  tlie  sixth  century, 
was  an  enlargement  of  the  same  ntusic: 
and    though    antiphonal    singing,   intro- 
duced into  the  churches  even  earlier  than 
Gregory  the  Great,  may  have  suggested 
some  variety,  snch  as  the  fugrie^  and  en- 
couraged the  indulgence  of  expression 
from  the  two  parts  of  the  choir,  yet  all 
this  music  retained  the  regulated  stamp 
and  rhythmical  character  of  the  ancient 
music ;  the  imagination  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with   this   dogmatic  music. 
Still  there  was  going  on  a  decided  though 
slow  advance  in  the  art.     In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  written  language 
of  sound  was  being  perfected  by  marking 
notes  in  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  Ro- 
man alphabet  upon  as  many  lines,  these 
being  simplified  again  by  Guido  D'Arezzo 
into  four,  by  using  the  spaces ;  and  the 
system  being  still  more  improved  by  the 
invention  of  Franco  of  Cologne  for  indi- 
cating the  relative  value  in  time  of  each 
note — the  system,  indeed,  wliich  is  that 
of  the  present  day.    At  the  same  time 
discoveries  were  being  made  in  effects  of 
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harmony  obtained  by  the  organ.     Simple 
as  that  instrument  must  have  been  in  its 
early   form,   consisting    perhaps  of   not 
more  than  two  octaves,  it  would  naturally 
prompt  the  player  to   conceive  in  har- 
monies, by  giving  him  the  means  of  ut- 
tenng  seveml  notes  together.    Wolstan 
has  recorded  a  wonderful  description  of 
the  orcran  erected  by  St.  Elphegus,  Bish- 
op of  Winchester,  in  his  cathedral,  in  the 
tenth  century.     Music,  then,  was  show- 
ing its  vitality  and  asserting  its  growth 
from  the  time  that  the  cold  ritual  of  the 
pagan  and  Jewish  religions  was  giving 
way  to  the  teachings  of  a  belief  more  af- 
fectionate and  sympathetic.    The  worship 
of  Chrifttianism  developed  tones  of  adora^ 
tion  and  gratitude  which  no  burnt-offer- 
ings and  libations,  and  no  recited  hymns 
or  dithyrambic  choruses,  improvised  in 
the  moment   of  wild  excitement  —  not 
even  the  responsive  chant  of  the  people  to 
the  Levites — could  ever  have  prompted. 
Then  came  the  myateriea  and  moralities 
of  the  medieval  times,  which,  though  no 
doubt  disfigured  by  much  of  the  coarse- 
ness and  incongruous  buffoonery  of  the 
people,  tended  to  unite  the  dramatic  feel- 
ing   more    intimately  with    music;    for 
these  entertainments  were  generally  con- 
ducted chieHy  by  the  chapel-masters  and 
other  officials  concerned  in  the  ceremo- 
nials of  the  church.     The  musical  capa- 
bilities had   enlarged  sufficiently  by  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  render 
intelligible    a   drama    played    in   music. 
"  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  earliest  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  played  at  Home  in 
1440;  another  was  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  perfonned  at  Florence  in  1449 ; 
and    afterward    profane    subjects    were 
treated  operatically,  the  story  of  Orpheus 
being  a  favorite.     The  first    Orfeo  was 
also  given  at  Rome  in  1480,  the  libretto 
bein«4  written  by  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew 
of  Sixtus   IV.,  the    theater   being   then 
under  the  patronage  of  the  church,  and 
deriving  its  literature,  in  fact,  from  the 
highest   dignitaries;    Clement    IX.   was 
himself  the  author  of  seven  libretti.     The 
music  of  this  early  operatic  work  was  by 
Angelo    l^liziano ;   it  must   have  been 
very  different  from  the  lyrical  music  of 
our  day,  for  even  when  Monteverde  wrote 
his  Ariadne  and  his  Orfeo  for  the  court 
of  Mantua,  in   1606-7,  the   orthodox  of 
the  i)rofession  were  roused  to  a  violent 
indignation  against  his  innovations  in  the 


art.    Monteverde  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  the  Costa  and  the  Verdi 
of  his  day ;  for  he  enlarged  the  orchestra 
to  many  playera  on  all  the  instruments 
known.     Besides  this,  his  music  took  the 
most  daring  licenses,  defying  all  rales  but 
nevertheless  evidently  pleasing  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  to 
this  day  his  innovations  remain,  as  they 
were  speedily  accepted  by  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time.    In  the  earliest  opere 
musicale^XXie  music  condsted  of  chor uses 
in  the  style  of  madrigals,  and  hymns 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  church,  with  in* 
strumental  music  between  the  acts.    The 
dialogue  itself,  being  spoken  as  recitative, 
was  a  later  invention  of  Emilio  del  Cavar 
Here,  for  his  opera  Mappreaentazioma  del 
Animo  e  del  (forpo,  performed  at  Rome 
in  1660.    The  instruments  were  played 
behind  the  scenes  in  this  performance ; 
and  the  choruses,  grave  as  they  are  in 
style,  were  sung  with  dancing.    There  is 
no  sort  of  air  for  solo  voices  in  this  work, 
although  the   body,  the  soul,  pleasure, 
and  the  world,  were  impersonated.    The 
scenery  was  a  feature  which    received 
very  great  attention  in  all  these  early 
operas,  Baldassare,  Peruzzi,  and    other 
eminent  painters,  worked  as  scene-punt* 
ers ;  and  Vasari  relates  how  Titian  him* 
self  was  so  completely  deceived,  that  he 
climbed  on  a  ladder  to  touch  the  paint- 
ing before  he  was  convinced  the  architec- 
ture was  not  solid.      The  supernatural 
played  also  an  indispensable  part  in  the 
various  forms  of  dragons,  many-headed 
monsters;  winged  horses,  and  the  whole 
round  of  elemental  phenomena  being  all 
conjured  up  by  some  magic  wand.     These 
preposterous    properties    retained     their 
place  on  the  opera  stage  even  after  the 
time  of  Gluck,and  were  positively  accept- 
able to  audiences  whose  tastes  inclined  to 
the  miserable  classicality  of  the  rococo 
period  in  art.    Happily  the  noble  recita- 
tive of  the  modem  Italian  school  has  made 
the  dialogue  intelligible  and  musical ;  and 
the    ^^jardin  de  mythologie^^^   as    Jean 
Jacques  calls  it,  has  been  swept  from  the 
opera  stage.    The  invention  of  recitative 
certainly  exercised  a  very  important  in- 
fluence in  the  pro^z^ress  of  the  lyric  art. 
It  must  have  contributed  mainly  to  mak- 
ing the  music,  essentially  dramatic,  more 
sympathizing  with  the  characters,  and 
more  distinctly  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ment.   Monteverde  evidently  was  at  a 
loss  for  some  means  of  this  kind  when  he 
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devised  the  plnn  of  allotting  special  instru- 
ments to  each  personage  in  the  drama. 
In  his  Orfto  the  violas  played  to  Eury- 
dice,  the  base  violas  to  Orpheas,  the  small 
organ  to  Apollo,  the  trombones  to  Pluto, 
while  Charon  had  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  innovations 
of  this  remarkable   man  which  has  fre- 
quently been  adopted,  or,  perhaps,  rein- 
vented by  the  moderns,  even  so  late  as  in 
Mr.  Balfe^s  Bravd^a  Bride  ;  by  Hoffman, 
according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Undine^ 
and  by  Richard  Wagner  in  his  transcen- 
d ental  operas.    The  attention  of  Cavaliere 
was  directed  to  the  same  point  of  expres- 
sion ;  and   in  training  his  chorus- singers 
he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  appropri- 
ate expression.     Florence  at  this  time  was 
the  center  of  Italian  art ;  and  the  heads 
of  the  great  families  of  the  Strozzi  and  the 
Corsi,  and  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Vernio,  en- 
couraged the  musicians ;  amongst  whom 
we  find  assembling  at  their  palaces,  Vin- 
cent Galileo— the  father  of  Galileo  the 
renowned  astronomer,  who  had  himself 
acquired  celebnty  by  having  set  Dante's 
episode  of    XTgolino  to   music    for  one 
voice — with  Peri,  Mei,  and  CaccinL     The 
first  complete  opera  seems  to  have  been 
the  JDafne^  composed  by  Peri  and  Caccini 
to  a  poem  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and  per- 
formed first  in  the  Corsi  palace  in  1597. 
Recitative  was  freely  used  in  this  work ; 
and  this  has  led  to  the  divided  honors  of 
the  invention  between  Jacopo  Peri  and 
Cavaliere.    It  was,  however,  "  not  adapt- 
ed to  rapid  and  animated  utterance  ;  it  is 
a  soit  of  languid  and  drawling  melody, 
divested  of  rhythm ;  but  at  that  time  it 
must  have  had  a  novel  and  striking  effect, 
and  argued  great  genius  and  originality. 
Before  that  period  there  was  nothing  in 
music  that  could  have  suggested  it.    The 
only  semblance  of  an  air  ii)  this  opera  con- 
sists in  ceitain  Anacreontic  verses  sung 
by  'one  of  the  characters,  the  music  of 
which  is  preceded  by  a  short  symphony, 
nnd  partakes  of  the  dull  and  psalmodic 
character  which  generally  belonged  to  the 
airs  of  the  day,  excepting  the  national 
airs,  which  then  had  not  attracted  the 
notice  of  musicians."  (Hogarth's  Musical 
History.)     The  opera  came  rapidly  into 
fashion  all  over  Italy.    Pietro  della  Valle 
describes  how  a  party  went  about  in  a 
cart  at  the  carnival  at  Rome,  in  1606, 
singing  and  playing  a  drama,  the  people 
following  in   crowds,  and  insisting  on  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  piece.     Delia 


Yalle  also  sponks  of  the  national  airs  and 
ballads  of  various  countries,  which  in  his 
time  were  being  sung  at  Rome.  He 
formed  a  collection  of  Persian,  Arabian, 
Turkish,  and  Indian  tunes,  besides  Nea- 
politan, Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Sicilian 
songs.  These  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lost, 
with  many  of  the  compositions  of  men 
whose  names  and  deeds  in  music  are  only 
known.  The  story  of  Della  Valle  reminds 
us  of  the  delightful  description  given  by 
Xiady  Morgan  of  a  similar  musical  esca- 
pade performed  by  Salvator  Rosa  at  the 
carnival  at  Rome  in  1639,  himself  the 
principal  maschero  and  tmprovisatore, 
balvator  was  a  composer  of  as  much  verve 
as  he  was  painter^  and  he  wrote  his  own 
poetry  as  well.    His  music-book   is  still 

Preserved,  full  of  aire  by  Carissimi,  Cesti, 
luigi,  Cavelli,  Legrenzi,  Capellini,  Pas- 
qualini,  and  Bandini,  with  eight  complete 
cantatas,  the  work  of  the  painter  himself. 
But  we  must  leave  opera  in  Italy — at 
Venice,  where  in  1574  Claudio  Merulo, 
organist  of  St.  Mark's,  bad  set  the  exam- 
ple by  writing  music  to  a  drama  b^  Corne- 
lio  Frangipani,  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  successes  of  Monteverde  with  his  Or/eo 
and  h\9  Arianna^  and  of  Stradella,  the  great 
singer  and  composer,  the  story  of  whose 
romantic  escapes  from  hired  bravos  at 
Rome,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  made  him  a 
celebrity  as  well  as  his  music ;  at  Florence 
the  Dafne  and  the  Eurydice  of  Peri  and 
Caccini  being  performed  in  state  before 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Marie  de'  Me- 
dici ;  another  Dafne  by  Gagliano  at  Man- 
tua, where  Adrian  a  Baroni — the  daughter 
of  the  Leonora  whose  praises  Milton  sang 
in  his  I^atin  Odes  "  ad  Leonoram  Romse 
canentem" — was  prima  donna  ;  at  Padua 
the  Berenice*  of  Domenicho  Freschi,  far 
outstripping  in  its  blaze  of  triumph  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  spectacle  lavished 
by  the  Opera  of  Paris  upon  the  Juive  of 
M.  Halevy,  or  conceded  to  M.  Meyer- 
beer's demands  for  his  Prophbte  and  Di- 
noraJi ;  at  Rome,  where  the  Jephtha  of 
■  ■  ^ 

*  The  account  of  this  spectacular  opera  gives  a 
good  example  of  the  extravagance  of  the  time.  There 
were  choruses  of  one  hundred  virgins,  one  hundred 
soldiers,  one  hundred  horsemen  in  armor,  forty  cor- 
net-players, six  trumpeters  a-foot,  and  six  on  horse- 
back ;  as  many  drummers,  ensigns,  sackbuts,  great 
flutes,  minstrels  playing  on  Turkish  instruments, 
octave  flutes,  pages,  sergeants,  cymbalists;  twelve 
huntsmen,  twelve  grooms,  twelve  coachmen,  two 
lions  led  by  Turks,  two  elephants  by  two  others, 
Berenice*s  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  six 
other  cars  with  prisoners  and  spoils,  and  six  proces- 
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Giacopo  Carissiir.i*  was  exciting  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Romans  and  of  liis  pupils, 
to  whom,  when  ihey  spoke  of  the  grace- ' 
ful  ejise  of  his  melodies,  he  said :  *'*'Ah  I 
questo  facile  quanta  e  difficile  ! '  at  Na- 
ples, Boh'giia,  Messina,  all  of  which  places 
had  their  opera  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  —  to  observe  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England. 

"At  Dresden,"  (irritcs  Mr.  Edwards,)  "on 
the  occasion  of  the  tDoniage  of  the  Lnndgravc 
of  llessc  with  the  sister  of  John  George  L, 
Elec  or  of  Saxony,  the  Dnfne  of  Gagliano,  per- 
formed at  Mantua  in  1G08,  was  translated  by 
Opif  z,  the  father  of  the  lyric  staue  iu  Geraiany,  - 
as  be  is  called  set  to  uiusic  by  Schutz.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1G92  that  Kciser  appeared 
and  perfected  the  forms  of  the  German  opera.  \ 
Reiser  was  scarcely  ninete»-n  when  he  produced 
at  the  court  of  WolfenbQttel  I^tene  and  Builivs, 
the  former  styled  a  pastoral,  the  latter  an  opera. 
It  is  said  reproachfully,  and  as  if  facetiously,  of 
a  common- place  German  musician  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  *  be  is  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  school,* 
just  as  it  is  considered  comic  in  France  to  taunt 
a  singer  or  player  with  having  come  from  Car- 
pentias.  It  is  curious  that  these  places  were 
the  cradles  of  opera  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Lulli  generally  is  said  to  have  introduced 
opera  into  France,  and  is,  indeed,  represented 
in  a  picture  well  known  to  Parisian  opera-goers 
receiving  a  privilege  from  the  hands  of  Louis 
XIV.  ar  a  reward  for  his  services.  This  privi- 
lege, however,  was  neither  desired  nor  obtained 
in  the  manner  supposed.  Cardinal  Mazarin  intro- 
duced Italian  opera  into  Paris  in  1645,  when  Lulli 
was  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  the  first  French 
opera,  Ak^baVy  Jkoi  de  Mogol,  the  words  and 
music  by  the  Abbe  Mailly,  was  brought  out  the 
year  following,  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Car- 
pentras,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Bicbi, 
legate  of  Urban  VII  I." 

Carabert  was  master  of  the  situation  in 
French  opera,  his  Pastorale  en  Music  and 
jPomo/ie,  with  words  by  the  Abbe  Perrin, 

sion  couches.  The  accnery  and  mtichincry  were  on 
a  huge  scale,  rcpresebting  forests,  in  which,  with  a 
hundred  real  live  horses,  the  chase  of  the  wild 
boar,  the  stag,  and  the  bear  were  displayed.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  act  an  enormoiu^  globe  descend- 
ed from  the  sky,  which  op'-nin;;,  divided  itself  into 
two  other  globes  suspended  in  the  air,  and  on  them 
were  allegorical  figures  of  Time,  Fame,  Virtue,  etc. 

*  Carissimi  was  maestro  di  capella  of  the  German  ; 
College  at  Rome,  and  bfcame  celebrated  about 
1035.  Many  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Mu!«eum,  and  in  a  collection  of  Dr.  Aldrich, 
at  Christ  (■hureh,  Oxford,  who  has  adapted  some  of 
his  niotot*)  to  English  wordi*.  His  music  is  described 
as  more  melodious  and  pathetic  tlian  any  of  his 
time.  Ilanilel  took  his  chorus  **  Dorate  filise  Is- 
rael ''  for  tlie  subject  of  a  chorus  iu  Sainton^  ''Hear 
Jacob's  God.''  I 


being  the  first  publicly  performed  in  Pa- 
ris, in  1671.  But  Lulli,  brought  from 
Italy  as  ]>age  to  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier, 
got  into  disgrace  by  writing  a  scandalous 
song  about  the  princess,  and  after  beings 
degraded  to  the  scullery,  was  narrowly 
rescued  from  a  worse  fate  on  the  Place  de 
Greve  by  Madame  de  Montespan.  Ha 
became,  partly  through  his  buffoonery, 
and  partly  by  his  musical  talent,  the 
favorite  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  contrived  to 
oust  Cambert  and  Perrin,  just  as  their 
Ariadne  was  about  to  be  performed,  and 
then  produced  his  first  opera,  being  the 
seventh  on  the  French  stage,  the  CWmti* 
and  Ilenniofie^  1673.  Cambert,  driven 
out  by  this  intrigue,  made  his  way  to 
London,  was  received  with  mudi  favor 
by  Charles  II.,  and  made  director  of  tho 
court  music,  retaining  the  post  until  he 
died.  Any  thing  French  was  welcome  at 
this  court,  and  French  music  had  been 
more  or  less  imitated  even  by  Matthew 
Lock,  who  was  the  court-musician,  and  who 
composed  the  music  for  the  pnbiio  entry  of 
Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration.  The  mu- 
sic tor  Macbeth^  though  showing  here  and 
there  marks  of  French  triviality,  was  the 
result  of  riper  thoughts  and  more'iude^ 
pendent  spirit,  consequently  it  is  by  that 
alone  that  Lock  holds  his  place  amongst 
the  modern  musicians.  But  it  should  be 
understood  that  there  was  much  good 
church-music  in  England,  with  glees,  ma- 
drigals, and  catches,  for  half  a  century 
before.  Shakspeare's  plays  were  no  doubt 
acted  with  music  to  the  pieces  he  has  in- 
troduced evidently  with  that  intention; 
and  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet-laureate,  wrote 
poetry  for  mas<Kies,  the  music  of  which 
was  by  Henry  Lawes  and  the  mUe  en 
scene  by  Inigo  Jones ;  Queen  Henrietta 
oilen  ulaying  the  principal  character. 
Then  there  was  Milton's  Comus^  also  with 
music  by  Henry  Lawes,  who  was  retained 
as  musician  by  the  Egcrtons  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  who  played  the  part  of  the  swain 
Thyrsis,  and  is  eulogized  by  the  poet, 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  music  of 
Italy,  in  the  lines  where  he  is  made  to 
put  off  his  sky-robes  and  take  the  likeness 
of  a  swain : 

**  That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs. 
Who,  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smoothditticd 

song, 
Well  knows  to  still  tho  wild  winds  when 

they  ro%r, 
And  hush  the  waving  woods.** 
[to  be  ooktinceo.] 
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Few  episodes  in  the  checkered  history 
of  the  Papacy  are  more  fraught  with  in- 
terest and  instruction  to  a  though  tful  ob- 
server than  the  late  revolution  in  the 
States  of  the  Charch.  How  marvelous  and 
unexpected  have  been  many  of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  memorable  struggle.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  Church,  to  whom,  a  few 
years  before,  the  Pope  was  indebted  for 
restoration  to  his  throne,  and  by  whose 
bayonets  his  dominion  had  ever  since  been 
upheld,  suddenly  throwing  off  the  mask, 
and  proving  his  most  deadly  foe.  A 
Church  which  arro&^ates  to  itself  the  ex- 
clusive favor  of  Ood,  and  unchristianizes 
all  others,  unsheathing  the  sword,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
force  back  men  to  a  temporal  sway  which 
they  had  cast  off  as  tyrannical  and  cruel. 
And  not  less  marvelous  is  the  fatuity  with 
which  that  same  Church  continues  to  set 
herself  against  the  public  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope, avows  her  inflexible  opposition  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  progress,  and 
uses  the  most  unscrupulous  means  to  re- 
gain her  lost  possessions,  not  excepting 
the  encouragement  of  brigandage  of  the 
most  disgraceful  kind. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  conflict  between  the  Pope 
and  his  subjects,  from  the  first  outbreak 
in  the  Bomagna  down  to  the  present 
time,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  victories  of  the  allied  forces  of 
France  and  Sardinia,  at  Magenta  and 
Marignano,  in  the  summer  of  1859^  were 

ei  *THe  Court  of  Borne  and  the  Gospel,  TraoBlAted 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Marquis  Roberto  D'Azeglio, 
with  a  Preface  by  A.  H.  Lataad,  D.C.L.  Loudoa. 
1859. 

Rome ;  tie  Rulers  and  its  Institutions,  By  J.  F. 
Maguirf,  M.P.    Second  Edition.    London.     1869. 

Rome  in  1860.  By  Kdwakd  Dioxt.  London. 
186f>. 

Kirche  and  Kirehen;  Papetthum  und  Kirchen- 
etaatf  (The  Charch  and  the  Churches ;  the  Papacy 
and  the  Papal  States.)  By  J.  Y.  Dolunosk.  Mu- 
Bich.     1S6L 

VEglise  et  la  SoeiHi  ChrStinnes  en  1861.  Par 
M.  GvizoT,    Paris.     1861. 
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immediately  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  Stales  of  the  Church  by  the  Aus- 
trian garrisons.  Upon  this^  several  of  the 
States  revolted  from  the  Pope,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  at  once  proclaimed  King, 
or  Dictator. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  Papal  government  had  been 
informed  by  the  Au^trians  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Imperial  troops  to  quit 
Bologna  without  allowing  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  entrance  of  a  Pontifical 
garrison.  The  sudden  and  repeated  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Aiistrians  rendered  it 
impractic-able  to  adhere  to  this  engage- 
ment ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  cities  of 
the  Pope's  territory  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  their  foreign  oppressors,  than  the 
risings  of  the  Italians  commenced.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  Bologna  took  the 
lead  by  proclaiming  Victor  Emmanuel 
king,  and  celebrated  the  auspicious  event 
by  a  general  illumination.  Two  days 
afierward,  the  towns  of  Forli,  Faenza, 
and  Imola,  followed  the  example  thus 
set  them.  On  the  seventeenth  instant^ 
Rimini,  Cesena,  and  Ravenna  pronounced 
for  the  national  cause.  The  day  follow- 
ing, Perugia  and  the  districts  in  the  same 
neighborhood  threw  off  the  Papal  yoke ; 
and  a  few  days  afierward  the  telegram 
announced  that  the  revolution  had  ex- 
tended to  Fano,  Urbino,  Fossonibroiie, 
Sesi,  and  Ancona.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  one  half  of  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory was  thus  suddenly  lost. 

This  spontaneous  and  rapid  revolt  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  self- 
styled  Vicar  of  Christ  has  been  represent- 
ed as  done  ^'  at  the  instigation  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  foreigners  ;"  but 
such  a  view  is  altogether  opposed  to 
facts.  Before  the  c<>mmencement  of  the 
war,  the  military  occupation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  w^s  divided  betwe»-n  two 
great  powers  —  France  holding  the  capi- 
tal, and  Austria  the  Legations.  When 
Austria,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrew  her 
forces,  the  people,  hitherto  kept  down  by 
15 
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foreign  bayonets,  at  once  reverted  to  that 
natural  state  of  rebellion  and  repudiation 
of  Papal  authority  which  had  for  a  while 
been  forcibly  interrupted.  The  thing  was 
done  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  per- 
fectly notorious  that  it  would  be  done,  as 
800U  as  the  opportunity  offered  — just  as 
we  know  that  a  bow  will  straighten  itself 
ai  soon  as  the  string  is  cut,  however  much 
it  may  have  been  bent  by  external  force. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  could  look  on  with  uncon- 
cern, whilst  one  half  of  its  ancient  do- 
minions was  thus  passing  from  its  sway, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See  at  this 
juncture  was  such  as  to  provoke  just  cen- 
sure and  rebuke.  The  Encyclical  Letter 
of  the  Pope,  dated  June  eighteenth,  con- 
tains gross  misrepresentations  of  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  revolution  —  and 
an  Allocution  delivered  on  June  twentieth 
contains  statements  still  more  at  variance 
with  truth  and  justice.  In  this  latter 
document,  the  Pope  threatens  excommu- 
iiication  a^i^ainst  all  who  '^  bv  act  or  coun- 
scl,  or  in  any  other  way,  have  dared  to 
violate,  disturb,  and  usurp  our  and  this 
Holy  See's  civil  power  and  jurisdiction, 
and  the  patrimony  of  the  blessed  Peter." 
He  also  calls  upon  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope to  use  their  united  zeal  and  counsel 
for  the  preservation  of  his  temporalities 
intact. 

The  I^ipal  government  also  took  prompt 
measures  in  order  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  various  revolted  provinces.  A  body 
of  troops  was  immediately  dispatched  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  revolt,  and  be 
fore  the  end  of  June,  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  was  restored  in  every  part  of 
tlie  Papal  dominions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  Legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ilavenna,  and  P'orli ;  not,  however,  with- 
out violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  massacre  of  Perugia  by  the  Swiss 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  was  a  deed  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  its 
folly  or  its  guilt  was  the  greatest.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  right  of  a  ruler  to  sup- 
press rebellion  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude, consistent  with  a  due  discrimination 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  but 
immediately  that  authority  is  restored, 
clemency  becomes  a  duty.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  barbarities  enacted 
at  Perugia — the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  —  the  shooting  and  bayoneting 
of  men  standing  unarmed  in  their  door- 
ways—  the  outrages  committed  on  the 


American  family — the  rifling  of  shops  and 
houses  —  and  the  shooting  down  of  help- 
less fugitives  attempting  to  escape  out  of 
the  town.  The  object  of  these  proved 
atrocities  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  insurgents,  and  to  terrify  the 
sister  cities  of  the  Papal  territory ;  bat 
the  crafly  authors  of  the  plot  were  not 
wise  in  these  excesses.  At  a  time  when 
the  Papal  Sovereignty  was  trembling  In 
the  balance,  it  was  nothing  short  of  in- 
fatuation to  show  the  red  band  to  all  Eu- 
rope. The  massacre  of  Perugia  raised  a 
cry  of  horror  and  indignation  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  led  even  Catho- 
lics to  demand  that  the  Pontiff  should 
at  once  be  relieved  of  his  secular  crown ; 
and  that,  assured  of  a  secure  and  dignified 
residence  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  should 
be  free  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  vast 
spiritual  empire. 

Shortly  after  the  sack  of  this  ill-fated 
town,  the  Papal  government  dispatched  a 
body  of  troops,  including  the  garrisons  o( 
Rome  and  other  towns,  to  the  Roroagna, 
with  the  view  of  redncinfr  to  obedience 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferra- 
ra, Ravenna,  and  Forli.  The  expedition, 
however,  proved  altogether  fruitless.  The 
Pontifical  troops  were  enequal  to  cope  with 
the  adverse  forces.  Massimo  d'Azcglio, 
Commissary  Extraordinary,  with  two  Ked- 
montese  regiments,  and  a  large  body  of 
volunteers,  had  already  arrived  at  Bo- 
logna. It  was  one  thing  to  attack  a  mob, 
headed  by  a  few  revolted  soldiers ;  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  to  fight  with  a 
body  of  regular  troops.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Pope  were  considered  too  few  for  the 
attempt.  At  this  crisis  the  Pope  consult- 
ed the  French  Ambassador.  His  Emi* 
nence  remarked  on  the  obvious  danger 
of  attacking  the  Sardinian  troops.  He 
recommended  a  policy  of  delay,  and  even 
promised  to  demand  of  the  Court  of 
Turin  the  withdrawment  of  the  Comniissa* 
ry  and  of  the  troops.  Soon  after  occurred 
the  armistice,  and  the  peace  of  Yillafran- 
ca.  The  Pope  seized  the  opportunity  of 
asking  the  French  government  to  restore 
his  authority  in  the  Romagna.  The  re- 
quest was  refused,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  on 
the  ground  of  the  ^Ma^t-cngagemeuta  of 
France  to  Italy,  and  the  whole  question 
was  postponed  till  the  Conferences  at 
Zurich  should  come  to  a  conclusion. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Pope  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  which 
afterward  appeared  in  the  public  jour- 
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nfil8.  In  this  epistle,  the  Holy  Father 
concedes  that  circumstances  did  not  ad- 
mit France  to  interfere  directly,  but  he 
asks  whether  he  might  not  indulge  the 
hope  of  seeing  French  garrisons  occupy- 
ing the  Marches  of  Ancona,  and  other 
pomts  then  occupied  by  the  Papal  troops, 
in  case  he  were  to  order  the  latter  to 
march  against  the  Romagna.  The  reply 
sent  by  the  French  government  to  this 
request  was  in  the  negative. 

Disconcerted  by  this  repulse,  the  court 
of  Rome  by  no  means  despaired.  The 
Pope  looked  anxiously  around,  to  see  in 
what  quarter  he  could  obtain  effectual 
help.  An  application  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, forwarded  to  Spain  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection. The  Spanish  government  prompt- 
ly responded  to  the  appeal,  and  resolved 
to  place  twenty  thousand  men  at  the 
Pope's  disposal.  It  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  bring  such  a  force  as  this  into 
the  Roman  territory  with  giving  notice 
to  the  French  government.  This  was 
accordingly  done  ;  but,  to  the  intense 
mortification  of  the  Papacy,  the  answer 
returned  was,  that  France  would  neither 
consent  to  nor  permit  the  entrance  of  a 
Spanish  army  into  the  Papal  States ;  that 
the  intervention  of  Spain  would  only  in- 
troduce fresh  complications  into  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy  ;  in  short,  that  France  would 
consider  such  a  step  as  a  direct  challenge 
on  the  part  of  Spain.  A  similar  applica- 
tion, made  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  was  frustrated,  it  is  said, 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  Duke  de  Grammont,  French  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Rome,  had  an 
audience  of  the  Pope,  August  twenty- 
ninth,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  Holy  Father  the  wishes  of  the  £m- 
peror.  After  stating  the  earnest  desire 
of  France  that  the  reforms  sketched  in  the 
pamphlet  Napoleon  III,  et  Vltalie^  should 
be  carried  out,  he  entered  on  the  subject  of 
the  Legations.  The  French  government 
could  not,  he  said,  interfere  to  restore 
order  in  the  revolted  provinces.  The 
Papal  authority  had  been  cast  off  by  the 
people  themselves ;  and  the  recent  system 
of  government  was  one  which  the  French 
cabinet  could  not  approve.  He  then  for- 
mally stated  the  wishes  of  his  imperial 
master.  ^'  Let  the  Pope  consent  to  the 
separation  of  the  Legations  from  his  do- 
minions— ^the  new  state  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  self-administration  —  the  Pope 


to  have,  for  the  first  time  only,  the  right 
to  nominate  the  Governor  of  the  new 
republic." 

The  Pontiff  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise at  these  proposals.  He  could  not 
forget  the  assurances  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor,  that  the  inte- 
grity of  his  dominions  should,  in  any  case, 
be  respected.  He  declared  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  abandon  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  Holy  See.  "In  that  case,"  said 
the  Duke  de  Grammont,  "France  will 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome."  The 
Pope  is  said  to  have  replied :  "  Your 
government,  therefore,  wishes  to  dethrone 
me.  It  knows  that,  with  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  which  is  abroad  in  Italy,  the 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  to-day  will  be  the 
signal  for  the  revolution  breaking  out  to- 
morrow. It  is  scarcely  generous  in  a 
power  like  France  to  use  such  moral  vio- 
lence, to  force  out  of  an  old  man  conces- 
sions which  he  may  not  make.  But  this 
old  man  is  the  Pope,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  will  remain  firm.  Tell  your  gov- 
ernment that,  ailer  its  uaexpected  de- 
mands, I  can  no  longer  occupy  myself 
with  the  plans  of  reform  which  I  had  en- 
tertained. It  may  withdraw  its  troops, 
and  so  force  me  to  retire  from  Rome,  to 
which  its  troops  restored  me  in  1849.  If 
so,  I  will  seek  a  refuge  in  some  corner  of 
Catholic  Europe ;  and  if  Europe  fails  me, 
I  am  prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  before  I  will  break  my  oath,  or 
consent  to  the  usurpation  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Emperor's 
refusal  to  restore  the  Legations  was  to 
consummate  the  revolution  in  those  pro- 
vinces. On  the  sixth  of  September,  the 
National  Assembly  of  Bologna  voted 
unanimously  the  cessation  of  the  Papal 
authority ;  and  the  following  day  the  same 
body  decreed  annexation  to  the  constitu- 
tional kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  A 
deputation  was  forthwith  appointed  to 
present  the  petition  to  the  King.  Many 
were  the  difficulties  and  delays  experienc- 
ed in  executing  this  commission ;  but  at 
length  an  audience  of  the  King  was  ob- 
tained on  September  twenty-fourth,  at 
Monza ;  but  the  answer  returned,  though 
favorable,  was  not  decisive. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Roman  question 
was  the  publication  of  the  famous  pam- 
phlet Le  Pape  et  le  Congrhs^  which  appear- 
ed just  before  the  close  of  the  year  1859. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  altiiough  the 
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prelimiunries  of  peace  were  arranged  at 
Villufrauca  July  eleventh,  and  the  treaty 
itselt*  concluded  at  Zurich  October  eight- 
eenth, still  nothing  was  done  for  the  paci- 
fication of  Italy.  This  was  left  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  Congress  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  to  be  summoned  hereafter. 
The  Roman  government  had  given  in 
their  adiiesion  to  this  important  measure, 
and  every  thing  was  in  a  fair  way  for  the 
meeting  to  take  place,  when,  on  Decem- 
ber nineteenth,  the  Paris  and  London 
journals  announced  that  an  official  pam- 
phlet was  about  to  appear,  explaining  the 
views  of  the  Emperor  respecting  the  set- 
tlement of  Italy. 

This  celebrated  brochure  accordingly 
appeared  on  December  twenty-second, 
being  published  in  the  London  Times  and 
the  Cologne  Gazettey  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  it  appeared  in  Pans. 
In  au  artful  and  indirect  manner,  the 
writer  completely  demolishes  the  temporal 
sovereignty,  wliilst  afiecting  to  maintain 
a  certain  amount  of  Papal  authority. 
Rome,  and  a  small  extent  of  territory 
around  the  city,  together  with  an  income 
suited  to  his  position,  must  be  guaranteed 
to  the  Pope.  But  he  will  be  a  king  only 
in  nanie.  The  temporal  power  is  incom- 
patible with  "  a  state  of  any  extent.  It  is 
only  possible  if  exempt  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  power.  It  must  exist 
without  an  army,  without  a  parliament ; 
80  to  say,  without  a  code  or  laws,  or  a 
court  of  justice."  And,  by  way  of  re- 
conciling the  Pontiff  to  this  humiliating 
conclusion,  the  author  naively  remarks: 
"The  smaller  the  territory,  the  greater 
will  be  the  sovereign  1" 

The  appearance  of  this  document — ex- 
pressing, as  it  undoubtedly  did,  the  views 
of  the  Emperor — was  as  though  a  bomb- 
shell had  ex[)loded  in  a  magazine  of  com- 
bustibles. The  Ultramontane  party  all 
over  Europe  were  at  once  in  arms.  The 
press  teemed  with  fierce  invectives  against 
the  Emperor.  The  bishops,  in  many 
places  delivered  violent  philippics  from 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  form  of  pastoral  let- 
ters, and  sent  addresses  of  condolence 
and  s}  mpathy  to  the  Holy  Father.  Meet- 
ings, too,  were  held  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  the  Pope's  partisans,  and 
prayers  ordered  to  be  put  up  for  the  safe- 
ty aud  prosperity  of  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  the 
publication  of  this  document  was,  that  it 
rendered  impracticable  the  approaching 


Congress.  A  dispatch  of  Lord  Cowley's 
to  the  British  government,  dated  Jaooary 
first,  1860,  states  the  reasons  thus: 

**  Your  Lordship  will  have  been  informed  bj 
the  Charge  d* Afikires  in  London,  that  the  Pro- 
jected meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Italian  amun 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  A  pamphlet 
published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  £0$  Pap§ 
et  le  Congres^  which  has  created  too  much  itir 
in  the  political  world  not  to  have  attracted  yonr 
Lordship^s  attention,  is  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
postponement.  The  Austrian  govemment|  it 
appears,  requires  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  French  goyernment,  neither  to  bring  befim 
the  Congress  thcmselyes  the  measures  of  whioh 
the  pamphlet  is  the  advocate,  nor  to  sapport 
them  if  brought  forward  by  others.  The  Frendi 
government  hesitate  at  entering  into  any  such 
engagement;  and  Austria,  in  conseanenoe,  de- 
clines appearing  at  the  Congress — ^tlnat  is,  ahe 
declares  that  she  will  not  assist  at  a  Oongrefli^ 
in  which  the  Pope  is  not  represented ;  and  it 
would  seem,  although  nothing  official  baa  beoi 
received  from  Rome,  the  intention  of  the  Pope 
is  to  require  the  engagement  to  which  I  haTe 
alluded,  before  he  wul  send  a  plenipotentiaiy  to 
Paris." 

Thus  was  the  long-talked-of  Congreie 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  ultimately 
abandoned,  as  impracticable.  It  wma,  in 
fact,  from  the  first,  a  most  futile  proponU 
Between  the  doctrine  that  it  woald  be 
the  duty  of  a  Congress  to  restore  the 
Pope's  authority  in  the  revolted  States, 
and  the  doctrine  that  no  force  oaght  to 
be  used  to  impose  a  government  or  con- 
stitution on  the  people  of  Central  Italy, 
there  could  be  no  agreement.  Two  or 
three  months  more  were  spent  in  Irnit- 
lessly  attempting  to  solve  the  diffienlties 
of  the  Roman  question.  Lord  John  Rosp 
sell  forwarded  four  propcsitiona  to  the 
French  cabinet  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
Emperor  of  France  explained  his  views 
on  the  subject  in  a  dispatch  to  his  repr^* 
sentative  at  Turin.  But  nothing  came  of 
these  diplomatic  proceedings,  as  the  Sar- 
dinian government  had  resolved  to  con- 
voke the  people  of  the  Legations  and  de- 
cide the  matter  by  universal  suffrage. 

March  eleventh  was  a  joyful  day  for 
the  people  of  the  Duchies  and  of  the  Ro- 
magna,  for  it  was  the  day  fibced  for  the 
commencement  of  the  voting.  The  cere- 
mony was  to  occupy  two  days ;  bnt  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that 
the  matter  was  eventually  decided  at  the 
close  of  the  first.  As  early  as  seven  a  jc, 
the  country  people  formed  processions  to 
march  into  the  towns,  carrying  the  tri 
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colored  flags,  and  placards  in  their  hats. ' 
The  chief  roads  were  never  empty  the 
whole  day.  Smaller  and  larger  detach- 
ments of  people  were  continnally  passing 
along,  singing  and  cheering  as  they  went. 
In  the  States  of  the  Church  the  country 
wore,  more  than  in  the  Duchies,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  holiday.  At  Bologna  not  a 
oouse  nor  a  shop  could  be  seen  which  had 
not  its  handbill  with  "  Viva  Vittorio 
.Ehmi€mu€le,  noetro  legitimo  Re  f^  "  Viva 
PAnnestione  /"  "  Feddta  cU  nostra  Rk  /" 

Never  did  the  cause  of  popular  free- 
dom achieve  a  more  signal  triumph  than 
on  the  occasion  just  described.  Both  in 
the  Duchies  and  in  the  four  Papal  prov- 
inces of  the  Romagna,  the  people  decided 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  annexa- 
tion to  Sardinia.  The  appeal  thus  made 
to  universal  suffrage  drew  forth,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  the  sympathies  of  England. 
It  was  felt  that  the  act  of  the  population 
was  undoubtedly  sincere.  In  the  case  of 
the  Romagna  especially,  what  people  in 
Europe  had  enaured  such  sufferings? 
The  whole  of  their  modem  history  had 
been  one  long  record  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. They  had  never  known  what 
It  was  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  national 
independence.  Their  private  life  was  em- 
bittered and  degraded  by  the  tyranny  of 
a  foreign  soldiery  and  an  arbitrary  police. 
And  now  they  had  come  forward,  as  one 
man,  to  record  their  vote  for  a  constitu- 
tional king. 

There  was  no  room  here  for  charges  of 
force  or  fraud,,  of  frightened  peasants  and 
cheating  ballot-boxes.  The  Pope,  the 
Austrian  press,  the  Ultramontane  party 
generally  exclaimed,  of  course,  that  the 
people  of  Central  Italy  were  road — se- 
duced by  the  teachings  of  revolutionists 
and  atheists.  But  they  were  obliged  to 
confess,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  had  utterly  re- 
jected the  government  under  which  they 
bad  lived. 

The  successor  of  the  Gregories  and  In- 
nocents of  former  days  felt  himself  bound 
by  precedent  to  curse  the  enemies  of  the 
Holy  See,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  March  he  published  an  Apos- 
tolic Letter,  or  Papal  Bull,  pronoimcing 
the  Major  Excommunication  against  all 
who  had  invaded,  or  assisted  in  the  inva- 
sion, of  the  provinces  of  the  Romagna 
belonging  to  the  Church. 

Time  was  when  a  proclamation  of  this 
kind  would  have  kindled  a  flame  through- 


out all  Italy,  and  perhaps  Europe.  Id 
the  "Ages  of  Faith,"  excommunication 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
which  could  befall  a  transgressor  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  an 
excommunicated  sovereign,  the  Pope  al- 
ways pronounced  him  deposed,  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
transferred  his  dominions  to  others,  who 
were  excited  to  make  war  upon  him,  ex- 
pel him,  and  seize  the  vacant  throne. 
Gregory  VII.,  after  anathematizing  the 
Emperor  Henry  of  Germany,  and  all  his 
adherents,  declared  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  freed  from  their  oath  to  him,  and 
urged  them  at  once  to  choose  another 
emperor,  which  they  did  ;  and  Henry  was 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  ended  his 
days  in  ignominy.  When  our  own  King 
John  was  excommunicated,  the  Pope  gave 
away  England  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
that  monarch  at  once  made  preparations 
to  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  only  by 
a  base  and  disgraceful  submission  to  the 
Pope's  legate  that  John  preserved  his 
crown. 

Unfortunately  for  Pope  Pius,  the  whole 
power  of  this  once  formidable  weapon  of 
the  Church  lies  in  people's  belief  of  its 
efficacy.  And  thus  it  happens  that  now 
men  have  learnt  to  despise  the  threaten- 
ings  of  a  priest,  even  though  stationed  at 
Rome ;  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have 
become  a  vox  et  preterea  nihil.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  read  the  document 
which  was  flashed  by  telegraph  all  over 
the  Continent  on  the  fourth  of  April, 
1860,  without  perceiving  that  the  sel^ 
styled  viceregent  of  heaven  felt  the  im- 
potence of  the  act.  It  was  impossible  to 
treat  it  seriously,  as  though  there  was 
the  faintest  breath  of  life  in  the  words. 
And  the  suppressed  laugh  with  which 
Europe  treated  the  Bull  will  pass  down 
with  it  on  the  page  of  history.  The 
Pope  confessed,  with  a  sense  of  impo- 
tence quite  piteous,  that  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  the  Bull  going  where  it 
was  most  needed — to  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia— so  he  announced  that  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  it  posted  up  on  his  own 
church-doors,  and  begged  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  consider  this  as  as  quite  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  valid. 

The  magniloquent  production  was  cha- 
racterized by  cowardice  as  well  as  impo- 
tence. It  said  plainly  throughout :  "  I 
would  do  more  if  I  dared."  The  Pope 
felt  he  was  bound  to  curse  some  of  the 
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authors  of  his  losses,  and,  being  afraid  to 
curse  any  one  in  particular,  lie  contented 
himself  with  cursing  every  one  in  general 
connected  therewith.  The  excommuni- 
cation was  fulminated  against  millions, 
and  the  millions  regarded  it  with  indiffer- 
ence. King  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  Holy  See,  was  not  once 
named  in  it,  but  merely  hinted  at  in  am- 
biguous phraseology.  And  the  curse  pro- 
nounced was  so  general  that  it  could  pro« 
duce  no  effect  on  any  one. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Romagna,  M.  de 
Lamoriciere,  a  French  general  in  high  re- 
pute for  valor  and  military  skill,  took  the 
command  of  the  Papal  troops,  much 
diminished  as  they  were  by  deseition. 
Monsignor  de  Merode,  who  had  served 
under  Lamoriciere  in  Africa,  was  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  great  visible  defender 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See 
could  be  relied  on  no  longer.  The  do- 
minion of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  —  on 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  last  four 
Popes  had  rested  —  was  broken,  and  four 
provinces  were  already  lost  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  The  question  then 
arose,  whether  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  Catholics  of  Europe  could  not  repair 
the  losses,  and  preserve  inviolate  the  do- 
minions of  St.  Peter.  A  cry  of  enthu- 
siasm rang  through  the  Catholic  world. 
The  French  did  good  sei'vice  to  the  Pope 
by  their  writings;  but  Belgium,  Austria, 
and  Ireland  displayed  a  more  active  sym- 
pathy for  the  troubles  of  the  Holy  Father. 
A  general  collection  was  made  for  the 
Papal  cause.  Thousands  of  volunteers, 
too,  were  persuaded  to  quit  their  homes, 
and  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Peter; 
and  before  the  end  of  May,  General  de 
Lamoriciere  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  fully  equal, 
as  he  considered,  to  defy  any  movement 
proceeding  from  the  free  corps  of  Italy 
alone. 

The  summer  was  occupied  in  marching 
and  counter-marching  the  Papal  troops, 
and  training  them  for  the  conflict  which 
was  evidently  not  far  distant.  The  most 
-extravagant  expectations  of  victory  were 
entertained  by  the  Papal  party.  ^  A  letter 
from  the  special  correspondent  in  Rome, 
of  the  Armoniay  published  in  the  Tablet^ 
Roman  Catholic  journal,  of  September 
'.lifteenth,  says: 

"Do  not  believe  that  here  the  intrigues  of 
the  revolution  to  invade  the  Roman  States  are 
.not  known.     We  know  them  all,  and  are  on 


our  guard  on  all  sidea  The  military  prepm- 
tions  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  whioh  may  be 
called  final  The  fortress  of  Ancona  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  a  siege  of  six  montiis,  Vfen 
from  a  large  army.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon  are  placed  in  the  batteries,  and  it  it 
provided  with  food  and  ammunition  for  a  lomg 

period. The  robbing  the  Pope  of  the 

Marches  and  Umbria  will  not  be  so  easy  as  the 
affair  of  Sicily  was  for  QaribaldL" 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  Garibalcli, 
after  subduing  Sicily,  entered  Naples,  al- 
most alone,  and  was  received  with  extra* 
ordinary  demonstrations.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  Statea 
by  the  Sardinian  troops.  The  first  step 
was  the  dispatch  of  an  ultimatum  of  Coant 
Cavour  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  demanding 
the  immediate  disbanding  of  the  army 
of  Lamoriciere.  This  document  stated 
that— 

**The  collecting  of  bodies  not  composed,  lilce 
the  armies  of  all  civilised  governments,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country,  but  of  men  of  diflTerent 
languages,  nationalities,  and  religions,  is  a  deep 
offense  against  the  public  conscience  of  Italr 
and  Europe.  Their  necessary  want  of  diso* 
pline,  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  lead- 
ers, ^e  provocations  which  they  parade  in  their 
proclamations,  produce  a  most  dangeroiu  fer- 
mentation. For  these,  and  other  reasons,*'  it 
proceeds,  *Hhe  royal  troops  have  received  or- 
ders to  prevent  these  mercenaries  from  asing  vio- 
lence to  repress  any  expression  of  sentiment  hi 
the  Marches  and  in  Umbria.*' 

Count  Cavour  then  invites  the  Roman 
government  immediately  to  disband  and 
dissolve  these  bodies.  Three  days  after- 
ward Victor  Emmannel  gave  an  audience 
to  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches.  His  Majesty 
granted  the  protection  which  the  peti- 
tioners  requested,  and  orders  were  at 
once  issued  to  the  Sardinian  troope  to 
enter  those  provinces  by  a  royal  proda- 
mation.  At  the  same  time,  a  memoran- 
dum was  drawn  up  by  Count  Cavonr,  and 
addressed  to  the  various  European  oourta, 
explaining,  at  considerable  len^b,  the  rea- 
sons which  influenced  the  Sardinian  gov- 
eniment  in  resorting  to  a  measure  so  im- 
portant. 

Never  was  an  invading  army  reoeired 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  the  troojpa 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  they  entered  the 
States  of  the  Church ;  and  as  one  garrison 
after  another  surrendered  to  the  royal 
forces,  the  inhabitants  of  those  oppress- 
ed and  misgoverned  provinces  began  to 
breathe  again. 
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It  was  on  September  eleventh,  1860, 
that  the  army  of  Sardinia  crossed  the 
Papal  frontiers  ;  one  body,  under  the 
command  of  General  Cialdini,  entered 
from  the  Romagna,  and  another,  under 
General  Fanti,  by  way  of  Tuscany.  The 
first  place  which  occasioned  Fanti's  corps 
any  delay  was  Perugia,  the  scene  of  the 
yet  recent  Papal  massacre.  This  town, 
of  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  Irish  volunteers.  Fanti's  (jorp* 
<P  armee  made  the  assault ;  and  ^^  after  an 
earnest  and  brilliant  fight  from  street  to 
street,  under  an  obstinate  fire  of  the  ene- 
niy,»'  says  General  Fanti,  the  Papal  sol- 
diers were  driven  into  the  citadel.  This 
place  was  at  once  invested,  and,  after  a 
short  cannonading,  the  whole  garrison 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  On  the 
fieventeenth  instant,  Spoleto  was  besieged. 
The  citadel  was  garrisoned  by  six  or  sev- 
en hundred  men,  including  Austrian  and 
Swiss  recruits,  and  two  companies  of  the 
luckless  Irish  brigade.  Major  O'Reilly, 
the  officer  in  command,  could  only  offer  a 
most  inadequate  resistance — partly  owing 
to  the  want  of  ammunition,  and  partly 
from  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the 
Papal  troops 

General  Cialdini,  who  commanded  the 
other  body  of  troops,  on  entering  the 
Roman  States,  marched  on  Pesaro,  which, 
after  a  strong  cannonading  of  a  few  hours' 
duration,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Ad- 
vancing southward,  along  the  coast,  he 
took  Fano  the  same  day ;  and  pushing 
on  to  Sinigaglia,  pursued  a  column  of  the 
Pope's  troops,  flying  to  Ancona,  and  cap- 
tured two  hundred  of  them.  Here  he 
received  information  that  General  de 
Lamoriciere  was  making  for  Ancona  by 
forced  marches.  Cialdini,  by  a  rapid 
march  of  thirty-eight  leagues  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  bights 
of  Osirno  and  Castel  Fidardo,  and  thus 
]»revented  the  ^junction  of  Lamoriciere 
with  the  other  JPapal  troops. 

Finding  his  plans  foiled,  Lamoriciere 
was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the  foe. 
His  forces  comprised  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Cialdini's  army  did  not  amount  to 
eight  thousand  men,  but  was  more  ad- 
vantageously posted.  The  battle  of  Cas- 
tel Fidardo  was  commenced  by  the  Papal 
troops,  and  ended,  after  a  sharp  flght  of 
some  hours,  in  the  total  rout  of  Lamori- 
ciere's  army.    The  General,   perceiving 


that  all  was  lost,  abandoned  the  fleld,  and 
succeeded,  by  a  rapid  run  along  the  coast, 
in  reaching  Ancona,  accompanied  by  about 
thirty  hersemen.  The  chief  body  of  the 
Pope's  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  fight 
retired  in  disorder  upon  Loretto,  leaving 
on  the  battle-field  their  artillery,  their 
ammuni^on,  carts,  arms,  and  knapsacks, 
without  end,  as  well  ns  their  dead  and 
wounded  ;  among  the  latter  General  de 
Pimodan,  the  second  in  command. 

The  Sardinian  General,  calculating  on 
the  weariness  and  demoralization  of  the 
Papal  forces  in  Loretto,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
pursued  the  fugitives,  and  cut  off  every 
chance  of  escape.  The  next  morning  the 
soldiers  of  th^  Pope  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  delivered  up  to  General  Cialdini  elev- 
en pieces  of  artillery,  ammunition,  wagons, 
horses,  and  baggage — the  closing  trophy 
of  the  decisive  victory  of  Castel  Fidardo. 

Ancona  only  now  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pontifical  troops.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  with  an  admirable  port, 
capable  of  accommodating  commerce  to 
any  extent.  The  magnificent  mole  erect- 
ed by  the  Fmperor  Trajan  still  remains. 
The  Austrians  had  constructed  fortifica- 
tions  there  for  eleven  thousand  men  ;  its 
garrison,  under  Lamoriciere,  amounted  to 
about  eight  thousand.  The  town  was  in- 
vested by  the  united  forces  of  Cialdini  and 
Fanti,  and  also  by  the  united  Piedmontese 
and  Neapolitan  fleet  —  the  latter  having 
been  given  to  Admiral  Persano  by  Garibal- 
di on  his  arrival  at  Naples.  Having  recon- 
noitercd  Ancona  on  the  twenty-third.  Gen- 
eral Fanti  took  the  proper  measures  with 
Admiral  Persano,  and  declared  the  block- 
ade of  the  town  by  sea  and  land.  On  the 
twenty-fourth,  the  besieging  army  opened 
fire  against  the  outworks  of  the  place,  all 
along  the  line — the  squadron  rendering 
effectual  assistance.  Day  by  day,  one 
post  after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  assailants,  and,  at  length,  a  daring 
maneuver  of  the  steam-frigate,  the  Vitto- 
rio  Emmanuele,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
doomed  city.  Advancing  with  her  steam 
up  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
then  veering  suddenly  round,  and  passing 
within  fifty  meters  of  the  casemated  bat- 
tery, she  fired  a  broadside  into  it.  A 
few  minutes  after,  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion announced  that  the  powder-magazine 
had  blown  up.  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  it  appeared  that  the  battery  was  a 
heap  of  ruins,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
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twenty- five  of  the  Papal  artillerymen 
were  buried. 

All  was  now  over ;  a  white  flag  of  truce 
was  seen  waving  on  the  fortress  of  t!ie 
town,  and,  after  some  tedious  negotiations, 
the  Sardinian  troops  entered  Ancona  the 
next  day,  and  occupied  the  fortress,  the 
entrenched  camp,  etc.  The  next  morning 
the  garrison,  comprising  three  generals, 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  ofiicers,  and 
seven  thousand  men,  letl  the  place,  gave  up 
their  arms,  and  became  piisoners  of  war. 
Animmeniie  amount  ofammunition,  stores, 
money,  etc.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. General  Fanti  enumerates  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  in- 
cluding two  field-batteries,  with  all  their 
equipments  of  chariots,  etc. '  The  money 
amounted  to  four  million  one  hundred 
and  tweuty-five  thousand  francs. 

Thus  ended  the  brilliant  campaign 
against  Lamoriciere  and  his  heterogeneous 
troops.  Thus  melted  away  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  which  had  cost 
the  Papal  treasury  and  the  Catholic 
Church  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ! 
Never  was  a  war  undertaken  with  more 
complete  and  utter  defeat  on  the  one 
hand,  or  more  rapid  and  entire  success  on 
the  other.  In  one  week  from  the  entry 
of  the  Sardinians  into  Umbria  and  the 
Marches,  all  the  garrisons  but  one  had 
surrendered,  and  the  army  of  Lamoriciere 
himself  had  been  routed  and  dispersed. 
The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  Cialdini 
and  Fanti  overran  the  States  of  the  Church 
reflects  great  disgrace  upon  the  Papacy. 
It  is  true  that  the  Sardinian  troops  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Pontifical  troops, 
but  these  latter,  it  sliould  be  remembered, 
were  strongly  entrenched  in  camps  and 
fortresses,  and  might  have  defied  the 
eftbrts  of  their  assailants  for  some  time, 
had  there  been  any  real  desire  to  hold 
out. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  disaffection  and 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Pope's  troops  were  the 
real  causes  of  the  rapid  conquest  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  General  de  Lamor- 
iciere, in  his  oflicial  report,  plainly  im- 
putes blame  to  the  garrison  of  Perugia, 
whilst  at  the  battle  of  Castel  Fidardo, 
many  of  the  Papal  soldiers  were  guilty 
of  the  most  disgraceful  acts  of  cowardice. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  fight, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Chas- 
seurs showed  such  dcplonible  signs  of 
weakness,  that  his  command  had  to  bo 


given  to  another.  At  a  subfloquent  pe- 
riod, tlie  first  foreign  regiment,  alarmed 
by  the  noise  of  the  shells  and  the  wounds 
of  two  or  three  men,  began  to  waver,  and 
many  of  the  officers,  we  are  told,  shared 
in  the  feeling  even  more  than  the  soldiers. 
In  vain  did  Lamoriciere  and  Colonel  Alet 
try  to  reassure  them.  In  a  few  moments 
the  two  battalions,  without  firing  a  shot, 
faced  round,  took  to  flight,  and  disbanded. 
Two  other  battalions  followed  the  same 
example,  without  having  received  a  single 
wound  amongst  them.  And  even  wben 
flying  from  the  field  in  company  with 
Lamoriciere,  three  hundred  and  fifty  hav- 
ing been  fired  upon  by  some  fifty  rifle* 
men,  all  but  eighty  fled,  and  threw  away 
their  arms.  The  two  superior  officers 
shared  in  their  disgrace.  We  say  nothing 
as  to  the  cause,  but  of  this  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that,  with  some  honorable 
exceptions,  the  defenders  of  the  Pope's 
temporalities  in  this  campaign,  were  a 
disgrace  even  to  the  canse  they  had  es- 
poused. 

The  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the 
army  of  General  de  Lamoriciere  was  a 
heavy  blow  and  serious  discouragement  to 
the  Papacy.  So  much  time  and  labor 
had  been  expended  in  organizing  that 
army  ;  such  energetic  and  general  efforts 
made  to  obtain  money  for  its  equipment ; 
such  earnest  protestations  and  entreaties 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  Powers  of  En- 
rope  for  help ;  such  immense  expenditure 
and  heavy  responsibilities  incurred  in  the 
undertakmg;  and  such  confident  antici* 
pations  expressed  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
war ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  Pope's 
army  was  a  blow  such  as  the  court  of 
Rome  will  probably  never  recover.  In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  loss  was  most 
serious ;  but  in  a  moral  sense,  it  was  irre* 
parable.  Castel  Fidardo  rang  the  knell 
of  Papal  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Umbria,  the  Marches,  and  the  province 
of  Viterbo  were  thus  lost  to  the  Pope; 
and  shortly  after  recourse  was  had  to  the 
plebiscite^  and  these  states  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  population  of  Umbria  amounted  at 
this  time  to  472,639;  of  the  Marches,  to 
924,055;  and  of  Viterbo,  to  129,372;  a 
total  of  rather  more  than  a  million  and  a 
hal£  The  provinces  still  under  the  Pope's 
sway  are,  Rome  and  Gomarca,  with 
326,504  inhabitants ;  Civita  Vecohia, 
20,701 ;  Velletri,  62,018  ;  and  Frosinone, 
153,569;  a  total  of  562,787  inhabitants. 
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The  policy  of  the  Papacy,  ever  since 
t)ie  defeat  of  Laraoriciere,  has  been  high- 
ly reprehensible.  The  Allocutions  and 
Pastorals  that  have  issued  from  the  self- 
atyJed  Vicegerent  of  Heaven  would  have 
disgraoed  any  mere  temporal  ruler  of  a 
civilized  community.  One  would  sup- 
uose  that  a  prelate,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  ecclesiastics,  would  displav  in 
snch  a  crisis  some  amount  of  dignified 
calmness,  as  well  as  of  candor  and  truth- 
fulness in  his  public  addresses.  Instead 
of  this,  the  Pope  has  given  vent  in  these 
publications  to  rage,  envy,  and  malice. 
He  has  indulged  himself  in  slander  and 
f'tlsehood,  and  outraged  all  decency  by 
the  imf>recations  which  he  has  called 
down  upon  his  enemies.  To  all  but  the 
most  violent  partisans  of  the  Holy  See,  it 
must  have  been  abundantly  evident  that 
the  Allocutions  and  Pastorals  which  have 
lately  emanated  from  the  Pope  have  been 
framed  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
deluding,  misleading,  and  exciting  the 
passions  of  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
Neapolitan  biigandage  that  the  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  been  most  de- 
serving of  censure.  A  circular,  addressed 
by  Baron  Ricasoli  to  the  foreign  agents 
of  the  Court  of  Turin,  on  August  twenty- 
fourth,  1861,  connects  Pius  IX.  with  the 
bandits  of  Naples,  and  reveals  a  state  of 
things  at  Rome  for  which  the  adherents 
of  the  Papacy  were  hardly  prepared: 

"The  dispoftseesed  Einfi:  of  Naples  resides  at 
Rome,  in  the  Qoirinal,  and  there  he  coins  the 
false  money  with  which  Neapolitan  brigands 
are  freely  supplied.  The  offerings  extorted 
from  the  Catholics  through  the  different  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  in  the  name  of  Peter^s  Pence, 
are  employed  to  enrol  these  hrigands  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  They  go  to  Rome  to  inscribe 
their  names  publicly,  to  receive  the  word  of  or- 
der, and  the  blessing  [of  the  Pope.]  From 
Rome  they  obtain  the  immense  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition  which  they  require.  On 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  frontiers  there  are 
depots  and  places  of  rendezvous  and  refuge, 
.  .  .  .  as  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
late  perquisitions  of  the  French.  The  hostile 
attitude  and  language  of  part  of  the  clergy,  the 
arms  and  proclamations  found  in  convents,  the 
priests  and  monks  taken  in  the  ranks  of  the 
brigands,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  whence  and  in 
whose  name  all  these  instigations  proceed.** 

After  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
the  Baron  concludes,  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  condemned 


'  not  only  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  the ' 
national  unity,  but  by  its  proved  incom- 
patibility with  civilization  and  humanity. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  appearance  of 
this  circular,  a  pamphlet  was  published 
in  Paris  called  ZPEmp&rmr^  jRome^  et  le 
Hoi  d*Italf€y  which,  without  a  doubt,  re- 
presented the  views  of  the  Emperor.  It 
began  by  declaring  that  the  policy  of  the 
reaction  was  to  make  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  another  Vendue,  and  Rome  an- 
other Coblentz,  and  that  the  movement 
was  less  a  civil  war  than  a  brigandage  on 
a  large  scale,  excited  and  paid  from  Rome 
by  the  ex-King  of  Naples  with  the  gold  of 
Legitimists  and  priests.  It  then  main- 
tained that  a  united  Italy,  instead  of 
being  an  object  of  fear,  accords  with 
French  interests,  and  that  the  union  is 
incomplete  without  Rome.  It  vehement- 
ly attacked  Rome,  and  argued  that  civ- 
ilization requires  the  separation  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power;  that  the 
temporal  power  has  been  lessened,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  annihilated,  and  that  it  is 
of  human  origin,  therefore  not  eternal. 
Lastly,  that  the  Italian  government  has 
offered  every  guarantee,  material  and 
moral,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  recommends  the 
Pope  to  submit. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  supplementary 
pamphlet  appeared,  with  the  title.  Guar- 
a^Ueea  given  hy  the  King  of  Italy  for  the 
Independence  of  the  Holy  /See.  It  was 
concluded  to  abolish  the  temporal  power ; 
to  intrust  the  personal  security  of  the 
Pope  to  the  filial  loyalty  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  to  place  the  independence  of 
the  Holy  See  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Powers.  The  person  of  the  Pope  to  be 
inviolable,  as  also  those  of  the  Cardinals. 
The  Papiil  States  to  be  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  Rome  to  be  the  capi- 
tal, and  to  remain,  as  heretofore,  the  seat 
of  the  Pontiff;  his  holiness  to  retain  all 
the  honors  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  to 
have  accredited  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, enjoying  the  same  immunities  and 
privileges  as  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic body;  to  retain  his  propaganda, 
his  penitentiary,  and  his  archives ;  his 
palaces  and  goods  to  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  jurisdictions,  or  domiciliary  visits. 
Instead  of  tithes  from  the  public  revenues 
of  his  old  states,  the  Pope  would  receive 
so  much  a  year  from  the  consolidated 
fund  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  while  each 
Catholic  power  would  be  invited  to  guar- 
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antee  him  a  proportional  income,  under 
the  title  of  Peter's  Pence.  The  King  of 
Italy  could  engaoje  lo  give  the  Church  in 
Italy  a  greater  liberty  than  it  enjoys  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world ;  this 
liberty  to  include  the  direct  nomination 
of  bishops  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
without  the  interference  of  the  state  ;  the 
right  of  assembling  Synods  and  Councils ; 
free  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  and 
full  permission  for  the  publication  of  bulls 
and  pastorals. 

Accordingly,  about  the  same  time,  Ba- 
ron Ricasoli  addressed  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Holy  See,  in  which  twelve  articles 
were  submitted  as  the  basis  of  an  amica- 
ble agreement  between  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Italy.  These  articles  were  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope 
himself^  and  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  just  enumerated.  The  proposi- 
tions of  Baron  Ricasoli  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  of 
France,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
be  the  medium  through  which  they  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  Pope,  and  that  he 
would  support  them  by  his  representa- 
tions. Both  these  requests  the  Empe-  i 
ror  declined ;  but  in  doing  so  he  did 
not  reprobate  them,  he  only  expressed  his 
opinion  that  they, were  inopportune.  This 
final  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  has  met  with 
no  response. 

The  last  aspect  of  the  interminable  Ro- 
man question  is  exhibited  in  some  impor- 
tant documents  just  laid  before  the  Corps 
Legislatif^  by  the  French  Imperial  gov- 
ernmont.  In  a  dispatch  of  M.  de  Thou- 
venel  to  M.  de  Lavalette  at  Rome,  dated 
January  eleventh,  1862,  the  former  minis- 
ter gives  the  idea  of  the  Emperor's  gov- 
ernment on  the  situation  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  of  Italy  respectively.  The  Emperor 
says  that: 

**  The  natural  course  of  human  events  con- 
ducts them,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  order  of 
sentiments,  into  the  order  of  reas :)n  ;  and  poli- 
ticians are  at  length  forced  to  look  at  them  under 
the  latter  aspecL*  *■  The  question  then  is,  Does 
the  Pope  mean  always  lo  introduce  into  his  re- 
lations with  the  new  regime^  established  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  inflexibility  which  is  his  first 
duty  in  matters  of  dogma  ?  or,  whatever  be  his 
judgment  respecting  the  transformation  efiect- 
ed  in  Italy,  has  he  decided  on  accepting  the  ne- 
cessities which  spring  from  this  considerable 
fact  ?" 

In  recognizing  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  Emperor's  government — 


'*  Acted  under  the  conviction  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  restoration  of  the  past  was  no  longer 
realizable.  No  Cabinet  dreams  of  reacting  by 
force  against- the  order  of  things  inaugurated  in 
the  Peninsula.  Must  not  the  Pope  resign  him- 
self to  transactions  of  facts  without  renouocBi^ 
his  rights  ?''  '« Will  not  the  Holy  See  apply  it- 
self to  a  combination  which  would  assure  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiflf  that  pennanent  condition 
of  dignity,  security,  and  independence  which 
are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  ^'* 
*'  The  interests  of  France  are  too  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  antagonism  of  two  causes  which 
its  political  and  religious  traditions  recommend 
to  its  sympathies  with  equal  claims,  to  be  able 
to  accept  indefinitely  the  responsibility  of  a 
statu  qxio  as  injurious  to  the  one  as  to  the  oth* 
er,  and  to  renounce  the  hope  of  opening  the 
way  to  an  arrangement" 

These  proposals  have  been  met  by  the 
same  obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Papacy  as  before.  The  only  reply  which 
the  Pope  will  give  is  the  eternal  nonpoB- 
8Uinu8,  Any  transaction  between  the 
Holy  See  and  those  who  have  despoiled 
it  is  impossible.  "  The  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
as  well  as  the  Cardinals,  before  being  nom- 
inated, bind  themselves  by  oath  never  to 
cede  any  of  the  territory  of  the  Church. 
The  Holy  Father  will,  therefore,  make 
no  cession  of  that  nature." 

Such  is  the  present  posture  of  the  Ro- 
man question.  The  Papacy  still  exhibits 
the  same  haughty  and  pertinacious  resist- 
ance which  has  been  for  ages  its  approved 
policy,  as  though  inspired  by  a  secret  con- 
fidence that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well. 
But  on  what  does  the  Pope  build  his 
hopes?  He  must  be  aware  that  the 
cause  of  the  temporal  power  is  lost  in 
Europe.  Look  where  he  will,  he  can  dis- 
cover nothing  but  indifference.  Every- 
where princes  and  people  are  bnsied  with 
the  usual  concerns  of  life,  without  be- 
stowing a  thought  upon  Rome.  If  they 
had  meant  to  mterfere  on  behalf  of  the 
Holy  See,  they  would  have  done  so  long 
before  this.  The  French  Church  party, 
who,  if  they  had  been  earnest,  might 
probably  have  rendered  effectual  service 
to  the  Papacy,  has  done  little  beyond 
making  a  few  decent  demonstrations. 
But  the  influence  of  Rome  has  been  ex- 
cessive for  some  years  in  France ;  and  if 
France  will  not  come  to  the  rescue,  whore 
else  can  the  Pope  look  for  help?  It  is 
true  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  of  En- 
rope  are  still  attached  to  their  old  faith 
and  ritual ;  but  there  are  other  principles 
working  among  them  altogether  adverse 
to  the  continuance  of  the  temporal  pow- 
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er.  They  are  for  leaving  the  Italians  to 
govern  themselves,  and  can  not  be  per^ 
suaded  by  their  piiests  that  it  is  right  for 
the  Pope  to  keep  up  a  hateful  au^ority 
over  his  unwilling  subjects  because  the 
good  of  the  Church  requires  it. 

Amidst  all  this  supineness  and  apathy 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Court  of 
Rome  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  the 
French  Emperor  will  not  abandon  the 
bark  of  St.  Peter.  Pius,  Antonelli,  and 
Merode,  all  cherish  the  belief  that  Louis 
Napoleon  dare  not  desert  them.  The 
ruler  of  France— a  country  containing 
millions  of  pious  peasantry,  and  forty 
thousand  priests — will  never  allow  Rome 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  revolnttonary 
tide.  The  Empress,  too,  is  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  noblesse  are  on  his  side, 
and  so  is  society  in  Paris.  "  The  Emper- 
or dare  not  desert  us,"  is  the  cry  of  the 


Papal  conclave.     "  Let   us  remain  firm» 
and  await  events." 

We  believe  that  the  Papal  conclave 
will,  when  too  late,  discover  their  error. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  evoked  a  power 
which  ere  long  will  prove  too  much  for 
him  to  master.  The  Italian  nation  has 
shown  a  marvelous  amount  of  patience 
hitherto,  but  the  late  popular  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Pope-king  show  that 
there  is  a  limit  which  must  not  be  over- 
stepped ;  and  if  the  solution  of  the  Ro- 
man question  be  long  deferred,  the  people- 
of  Italy  will  take  it  in  hand  themselves, 
and  compel  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Rome.  When  once  this  hap- 
pens, the  government  of  Victor  Emman- 
u^  will  not  only  succeed  to  that  of  the 
French  general,  but  the  temporal  author- 
ity of  the  Pope  will  have  passed  away, 
never,  we  believe,  to  return. 


From    Bentley'B    Miscellany. 


CANTERBURY      AND      ITS      ARCHBISHOPS.* 


The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's  Ifives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury^  having 
brought  down  their  history  from  the  mis- 
sion of  Augustine  to  the  close  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon dynasty — a  period  of  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy  years  —  the  Arch- 
bishops during  the  Anglo-Norman  reigns 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  important  biographical  work,*  and  it 
brings  before  the  reader  a  totally  new  set 
of  ideas  as  well  as  a  different  race  of  men, 
and  a  greatly  altered  state  of  things  in 
Europe.  It  comprises  historical  characters 
and  times  of  undying  interest  in  the  an- 
nals of  this  realm ;  for  here  we  have  the 
lives  of  Lan franc,  Anselm,  Becket,  Hubert 
Walter,  and  Langton,  not  to  mention  six 
archbishops  of  inferior  distinction.  The 
book  occupies  a  period  of  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half;  but  the  years  that 

*  Lives  of  the  Arclibiahops  of  Canterbury,  By 
Walter  Farquhab  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Vol.  II. :  Anglo-Norman  Period.    Bentley.     1862. 


elapsed  between  the  Conquest  and  the 
Great  Charter,  between  Lanfranc  and 
Langton,  between  Hiidebrand  and  Inno- 
cent, are  among  the  most  eventful  years 
in  medieval  history.  They  saw  the  rise 
of  feudal  institutions  and  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  ;  they  saw  the  rise  of  the  univer- 
sities and  of  our  courts  of  law  ;  they  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  pow- 
er, in  which  the  Church  fought  the  battle 
of  the  people  against  kings  and  barons  ; 
and  they  saw  the  sanguinary  yet  romantic 
warfare  of  the  Crusades,  which  brought 
the  arts  and  learning  of  the  East  to  Eu- 
rope, and  aided  the  progress  of  civilization. 
In  those  contentious  ages,  when  even 
ecclesiastics  were  more  commonly  combat- 
ive than  literate,  the  primates  of  England 
maintained  the  foremost  place,  and  arch- 
bishops were  ministers  of  state  and  vice- 
roys, warriors  and  judges,  and  a  bishop 
was  seen  at  one  time  emulating  the  lives 
of  saints,  and  at  another  besieging  a  cas< 
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tie,  then  acting  as  commander-in-chie^  or  | 
seated  among  mail-clad  barons  in  the 
royal  conncils.  It  lielps  one  to  realize 
the  character  of  the  stormy  Anglo-Nor- 
man reigns,  if  we  remember  these  features 
of  the  age,  and  think  that  the  cathedrals 
and  the  castles  of  England  were  thea 
rising ;  that  the  speech  of  the  people  was 
still  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  language  of  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy  Norman-French; 
that  the  only  written  language  was  Latin, 
and  the  only  scholars  were  the  clergy ; 
that  the  feudal  lords  were  generally  tur- 
bulent and  warlike,  and  wicked  as  well  as 
unlettered,  and  knew  not  the  refinements 
'  or  the  means  of  enlightenment  that  are 
now  accessible  to  the  peasant ;  that  the 
Saxon  trials  by  ordeal  were  still  in  use, 
that  our  judicial  system  was  only  in  its 
dawn,  and  England  had  not  yet  seen  the 
beginning  of  her  parliament;  that  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  were  for  a 
large  part  in  feudal  slavery,  and  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  municipalities 
was  hardly  begun.  No  towns  of  porten- 
tous magnitude  then  spread  labyrinths  of 
streets  over  the  fields,  or  darkened  the 
landscapes  of  England ;  most  of  the  high- 
ways were  those  the  Romans  had  left ;  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  still  forest, 
the  abode  of  the  bandit,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  wolf:  and  the  abbeys,  which  re- 
ceived the  traveler  on  his  route,  afforded 
almost  the  only  humanizing  influences  of 
the  time. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  prefixes  to  the 
scries  of  biographies  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  an  elaborate  introductory 
sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  state  of 
the  people  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Norman  rule,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 
He  also  shows  the  importance  in  those 
days  of  the  monastic  institutions — then 
the  nurseries  of  statesmen  and  the  homes 
of  learning — and  glances  at  the  rise  of  the 
university  system ;  and  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding the  conduct  of  the  archbi- 
shops, ho  sketches  the  policy  of  the  popes 
and  the  lawlessness  of  the  kmgs. 

The  Crusades  can  not  be  adequately 
discussed  in  an  incidental  notice,  but  the 
advantages  and  the  calamities  that  re- 
sulted from  them  (amongst  the  former,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  England,)  seem  to 
us  to  be  very  fairly  stated  by  Dr.  Hook : 
we  must  not  judge  them  by  modern  stand- 
ards, or  measure  Christian  enthusiasm  by 
maxims  of  political  economy.    It  was  an 


age  when  (as  some  one  has  truly  said) 
life  was  earnest  in  its  beliefs  as  well  as 
stormy  in  its  ambitions;  when  abbeys 
were  reared  in  many  a  quiet  vale,  as  well 
as  feudal  castles  on  many  an  English  hill ; 
and  when  the  feudal  chivalry,  though  un- 
skilled in  any  art  but  that  of  war,  and  too 
often  the  representatives  of  lawless  power, 
could  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Hol^ 
Land,  and  endow  churches,  in  which,  if 
they  lived  to  return  from  Palestine,  they 
were  laid  for  their  final  rest.  But,  what- 
ever the  rank  of  the  Crusiider,  no  consi- 
derations of  worldly  honor,  interest,  or 
pleasure,  restrained  him  from  the  heroio 
enterprise,  for  religious  zeal  combined 
with  military  ardor.  However  deprav- 
ed the  state  of  society  may  have  been, 
the  Crusade  appealed  to  the  nobler  in- 
stincts of  human  nature ;  from  those  in- 
stincts chivalry  sprang ;  and  chivalry  re- 
presented all  that  was  humanizing,  and 
soflening,  and  self-denying  and  coura- 
geous in  mankind.  People  can  now  talk 
wisely  about  the  insanity  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  superstitions  of  what  they  call 
"the  dark  ages,"  but  a  lust  for  gold  is  the 
superstition  of  the  present  age ;  and  we 
believe  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  "  those  who 
have  worshiped  the  thorns  of  Christ's 
crown  will  be  found  at  least  to  have  been 
holier  and  wiser  than  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  world."  Ages 
may  have  been  warlike  and  stormy  with- 
out being  dark,  and  men  may  have  been 
rude  and  unlettered  without  being  bar- 
barous ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  become 
an  age  that  believes  in  spirit-rapping,  to 
condemn  the  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ages  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades. 

Dr.  Hook  regards  the  first  Crusade  as 
the  termination  of  the  "  dark  ages,"  and 
the  oommencement  of  a  new  era.  Me- 
dieval history,  he  remarks,  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth — a  period  of 
twelve  centuries, of  which,  he  says,  "seven 
may  be  regarded  as  dark."  But  the 
learned  author  surely  can  not  mean  to 
call  the  first  seven  centuries  of  this  period 
"  dark  "  ?  That  reproach  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  age  of  Cyril  and  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo ;  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ; 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  Boethius,  and  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  ;  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  and  Augustine  of  Canterbury ;  of 
Aidan,  and  Bede,  and  Aldhelm  ;  of  Alcuin 
and  Charlemagne ;  of  Archbishop  Egbert 
and  Erigcna ;  of  Theodorus  of  Canterbu- 
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ry,  Alfred  the  Great,  Elfric,  and  Dunstan. 
Neither  can  the  age  be  called  **dark»'  in 
which  schools  of  learning  were  incorporat- 
ed into  universities,  and  in  which  the  mo- 
nasteries began  to  shelter  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  The  terra  is  relative  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  question  arises,  what  is  meant 
by  "  a  dark  nge"  ?  If  the  want  of  letters, 
of  civilizing  influences,  and  of  great  men 
makes  an  age  dark,  no  doubt  England 
passed  through  dark  ages  in  the  time  of 
the  fii-st  Snxou  invasions,  in  the  contests 
between  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, in  the  long  years  which  preceded 
the  missions  of  the  Celtic  Church  and  the 
Roman  Church,  and  (in  later  periods  of 
our  history)  after  the  Danish  and  the 
Norman  ravages  laid  waste  the  north  of 
England. 

But  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
the  archbishops  lived  is  material  to  their 
biographies  only  in  as  much  as  their  ac- 
tions must  be  regarded  by  the  light  of  co- 
temporary  history,  and  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  society  in  their  time.  The 
Dean  disclaims  an^  attempt  to  depict  the 
character  of  any  one  of  the  personages 
whose  lives  lif^  has  written,  and  professes 
to  record  actions  and  opinions  only. 

The  noble  and  commanding  fignre  of 
Lanfranc  heads  the  procession  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman primates.  He  was  a  native  of 
Favia,  in  Lombardy,  and  having  acquired 
proficiency  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  be 
practiced  as  an  advocate,  until  political 
troubles  led  him  to  make  choice  of  Nor- 
mandy as  the  place  of  his  future  labors; 
and  founding  a  school  at  Avranches,  he 
attracted  crowds  of  scholars,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  as  skilful  in  imparting 
as  he  was  laborious  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge. A  newly-acquired  enthusiasm  led 
him  to  tiie  monastery  of  Bee,  in  which  he 
spent  some  time,  and  which  he  quitted 
reluctantly  for  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Norman<ly.  Although  long  unwilling  to 
exchange  the  studious  life  of  the  cloister 
for  the  thorny  distinction  of  the  primacy, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  promoted  in  1070 
to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  Canterbu- 
ry. Three  years  before  that  time  the 
Saxon  cathedral  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  should 
owe  to  Italians  not  only  the  planting  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  but  the  building  of  the 
Norman  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in  the 
eleventh.  Lanfranc*s  edifice  was  destined 
to  be,  like  its  predecessor,  not  of  long  du- 


ration. He  rebuilt  also  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  over  it  placed  Gundulf,  a  monk 
of  Bee,  afterward  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  builder  of  the  massive  and  more  en- 
during castle  upon  the  Medway,  and  the 
architect  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Lan- 
franc served  the  Conqueror  in  high  civil 
ofiice  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
William's  reign  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  attributable  to  Lanfi-anc's 
counsel.  He  it  was  who  separated  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  ti  ibunal,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  Church  he 
acted  with  prudence  and  justice.  It  was 
in  his  time  that  Osmund  **the  good,'* 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  drew  up  the  service 
book  which  afterward,  throughout  the 
province,  formed  what  was  known  as  "the 
Salisbury  use,**  and  regulating  liturgical 
usage,  became  the  model  ritnal  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  basis  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Lanfranc's  literary  works,  and 
services  to  literature,  are  mentioned  with 
due  honor  by  his  present  biographer.  If 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  dark,  Lan- 
franc, at  all  events,  nobly  contributed  to 
its  enlightenment. 

He  died  May,  1089,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Anselm,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont, for  he  was  born  at  Aosta,  beneath 

'*  The  throned  emblems  of  eternity,  that  rear 
Above  the  earth-born  clouds  thdr  mitred 

He  became  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc  in  the 
monastery  of  Bcc,  and  ere  long  a  teacher 
of  others,  and  his  fame  attracted  to  that 
place  a  multitude  of  students,  and  schol- 
ars, and  penitents.  In  1070,  when  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  abboVs 
staff  from  the  hands  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  his  literary  genius  raised  the 
community  so  high,  that  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  assembly  of  philosophers. 
Here  he  passed  thirty-three  happy  years, 
the  object  of  adulation,  the  oracle  and 
lawgiver  to  all  around  him,  though  sad- 
ly indifferent  to  providing  food  for  his 
monks,  for  be  had  a  bad  habit  of  prefer- 
ring his  books  to  his  meals,  and  dis- 
regarded creature-comforts  himself.  At 
Lanfranc's  death,  the  Red  King  had 
seized  the  temporalities  of  Canterbury, 
and  filled  the  royal  coffers  by  delaying 
the  nomination  of  a  successor.    At  length, 
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however,  when  the  profligate  and  avari- 
cious oppressor  believed  himself  to   be 
dying,  he  nominated  the  Abbot  of  Bee 
for  the  vacant  see,  and  amid  great  re- 
joicings Ansclm  was  enthroned  in  1003. 
We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Hook  through 
his    statement  of   the    violent    disputes 
which  arose  between  the  King  and  the 
Archbishop,  who,  inflexible  in  his  notions 
of  duty  to  the  Church,  seems  to  have 
disregarded  tact  and  conciliation,  and  he 
resolutely  refused  to  yield  a  supremacy 
to  the  King  that  was  incompatible  with 
obedience  to  the  Pope.     In  1097  he  took 
refuge  in  Rome,  and  remained  in  exile 
during  the  rest  of  William's  reign.    At 
length,  on  the  death  of  the  fierce  and  god- 
less monarch,  Anselm  was  summoned  to 
England  by  Henry  I.     But  his  refusal  to 
receive  investiture  from  the  King  involved 
fresh  disputes.    He  nevertheless  assisted 
at  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  the 
Atheling,  by  which   restoration   of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  line,  and  as  a   descendant 
of  Matilda,  Queen  Victoria  is  connected 
with  Saxon  royalty.     Henry,  with  his  ac- 
customed policy,  made   the  talents  and 
influence  of  Anselm  conducive  to  the  con- 
solidation of  his  own  power,  and  the  good 
Queen    made  him  her  spiritual  adviser. 
In   1093,  Anselm  went  to  Home,  and  a 
long  and  vexatious  controversy  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Henry,   who   at   length 
conceded  terms  which  the  Archbishop, 
by   advice  of  the  Pope,  accepted,  and 
which  formed  the  precedent  for  the  con- 
ciliatory  adjustment,   some   years   after- 
ward, of  the  ominous  controversy  as  to 
investitures.     Returning   to   England  in 
the  antunni  of  1106,  Anselm  was  joyfully 
welcomed  on  his  landing  at  Dover,  and 
Matilda  in   person  made  the  provisions 
for  his  comfort  which  his  illness  and  age 
(he    was    now  seventy -three)    required, 
lie  found  Prior  Conrad  engaged  on  the 
magnificent  architectural  works  which  sa- 
])erseded   Lanfranc's  choir,  and  he  aid- 
ed their  execution  nobly,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
Norman  cathedral,  for  on   the  eleventh 
April,  1109,  amidst  his  attached  friends 
and  tiie  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  good 
Archbishop  passed  to  his  rest.     He  was 
acknowledged  to  bo  "  mighty  in  Scrip- 
ture," and  the  many  literary  works  he 
produced  attest  his  intellectual  power  and 
depth  of  thought. 


The  saintly  Anselm  was  sacceeded  by 
Ralph  de  Escnres,  a  Frenchman,  who,  as 
Archbishop,  was  perhaps  chiefly  remark- 
able for  being  the  patron  of  good  and 
learned  men.    He  was  himself  of  a  happy 
temperament,  kind,  aflable,  and  joyous  in 
spirit,  and  he  seems  to  have  borne  with 
great  equanimity  the disputesand divisions 
which  agitated  the  Church  of  England 
in  his  day.    The  last  public  act  in  which 
he   was  engaged   was  the  marriaffe  of 
Henry  I.  to  Adela  of  Louvain,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  fair  young  bride.    His 
successor,  William  of  Corbeuil,  wat^  like 
him,  a  Frenchman,  and  he  was  elected  to 
the  Archbishopric  at  a  time  when  the 
desire  of  the  bishops  was  to  see  in  the 
ofiSce  of  primate  a  politician  who  eonld 
defend  the  Church  from  the  King  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Pope  on  the  other.    The  character 
given  of  him  by  a  cotemporary  might 
really  be  drawn  from  the  life  at  the  pres- 
ent day :  '^  He  was  a  man  of  smooth  Suie 
and  strictly  religious  manners,  but  much 
more    ready  to  amass   money  than  to 
spend  it."    The   works  commenced  by 
Lanfranc  and  carried  on  by  Anselm  were 
completed  during  his  primacy,  and  he 
consecrated  the  cathedral  on  the  fourth 
May,  1130,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  royal 
and  noble  assemblage  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  even  in  Canterbury,  for  it  includ- 
ed Henry  I.  and  David  of  Scotland,  (him- 
self the  founder  of  many  abbeysand  church- 
es in  his  own  realm,)  and  nobles  and  bish* 
ops  almost  without  number.    Fonr  years 
afterward,  Archbishop  William  crowned 
Stephen,  and  in  1 1 36  he  died,  *'  leaving 
immense  sums  secretly  hoarded  in  his 
coffers."     In    Theobald,    his    successor, 
Canterbury  now  received  a  third  Arch- 
bishop from  the  monastery  of  Bee,    Eng- 
land was  in  a  miserable  condition  of  civil 
anarchy  when  this  noble  Norman  became 
Archbishop,  and  Christianity  would  have 
been  extinguished  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  monasteries.    But  rude  and  boister- 
ous as  was  the  time,  his  court  soon  be- 
came the  center  of  resort  for  all  Uie 
learning  and    ability  of  the    kingdom. 
John  ot  Salisbury,  one  of  the  most  olassi- 
cal  writers  of  the  age,  was  his  secreta- 
ry, and  ^^  in  close  conversation  with  him 
might  be  seen  sitting  a  young  man,  whom 
no  one  could  look  upon  without  asking 
who  he  was.    In  stature  tall,  of  strength 
equal  to  any  undertaking,  with  a  keen 
eye,  a  quick  ear,  fluent  in  speech,  cheer- 
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fill  in  discourse,  ready,  in  debate,  with 
the  manners  of  a  noble  and  a  knight, 
Thomas  of  London,  the  son  of  Gilbert 
Becket,  the  porti*eave  of  the  city,  at  once 
commanded  respect,  secured  attention, 
and  won  friends." 

The  study  of  the  civil  law  had  shortly 
before  been  revived  in  Italian  universities, 
paiticularly  at  Bologna ;  and  Archbishop 
Theobald,  who  was  more  of  the  lawyer 
than  the  theologian,  introduced  the  study 
of  the  science,  and  attracted  its  profess- 
ors to  his  court,  and  about  the  year  1144 
placed  a  professor  of  the  Roman  law  at 
Oxford,  whose  lectures  were  afterward 
attended  by  persons  of  every  rank,  espe- 
cially by  aspirants  to  high  office  in  Church 
or  state.  He  discovered,  encouraged,  and 
employed  the  talents  of  the  young  Lon- 
doner, and  enabled  him  to  complete  his 
legal  studies  by  a  year's  residence  at  Bo- 
logne,  and  is  said  to  have  aflerward  em- 
ployed Becket  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  which  he  rendered 
good  offices  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  favor  in  which  he 
was  held  by  Henry  H.  A  very  remarka- 
ble concurrence  of  circumstances  fitted 
Becket  for  the  position  he  was  destined 
to  occupy  ;  and  his  patron,  the  Archbish- 
op, soon  after  officiating  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry,  (on  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1154,)  commended  to  him  th^  youth- 
ful scholar  —  then  known  as  Thomas,  the 
archdeacon  —  as  the  fittest  person  to  be 
his  chancellor,  and  he  was  the  first  Eng 
Hshman  ever  appointed  to  that  office.  Li 
1161,  the  enlightened,  charitable,  and 
munificent  Archbishop  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded (in  May,  1162)  by  the  brilliant 
and  courtly  favorite,  his  former  pupil  and 
archdeacon. 

To  the  life  of  Becket  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
Chester  has  evidently  devoted  especial 
care.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  an 
ecclesiastical  hero  who  has  found  so  manv 
biographers,  and  whose  life  afibrds  such 
abundant  materials  for  controversy,  that 
the  outlines  of  his  career  are  tolerably  fa- 
miliar to  most  readers.  His  character  has 
been  viewed  from  diffi3rent  stand-points, 
according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
but  Dr.  Hook's  narrative  is  distinguished 
by  its  fairness  and  justice  no  less  than  by 
honest  and  painstaking  research.  The 
history  of  Becket  is  very  conveniently 
arranged  under  the  distinct  periods  of-— 
first,  his  chancelloi*ship ;  second,  his  pri- 
macy ;  third,  his  exile ;  and  fourth,  his 


return  to  England,  so  speedily  followed 
by  the  martyrdom  (twenty-ninth  Decem- 
ber, 1170,)  which  has  never  had  a  more 
graphic  delineator  than  Professor  Stanley. 
We  must  own  a  wish  that  Dr.  Hook  had 
himself  summed  up  the  evidence  and 
given  his  own  view  of  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  that  he  had  made 
more  apparent  to  the  general  reader  the 
motives  of  conduct  which  often  seems 
inexplicable.  The  archiepiscopal  mitre 
seems  to  have  transformed  his  whole 
character;  and  Dr.  Hook's  portrait  of 
him  from  the  time  when  his  acceptance  of 
the  primacy  placed  him  in  a  situation  of 
antagonism  to  the  king  his  foimer  friend, 
as  often  repels  our  sympathy  as  it  raises 
our  admiration.  In  one  scene,  Becket,  as 
the  champion  of  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ence, popular,  yet  never  basely  courting 
popularity,  loving  splendor,  yet  indiffer- 
ent to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  nobly 
contending  for  his  right,  single-handed 
against  the  heathen  rage  ly^  might  of 
power,  engages  our  sympathies  and  hom- 
age, while  in  the  next,  his  conduct  is  that 
of  an  aggressor  toward  the  king,  and  seems 
mai'ked  by  the  most  perverse  and  wrong- 
headed  obstinacy  and  passion.  But  no 
one,  impartially  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position,  can  deny  that  his 
aims  were  most  unselfish,  and  his  actions 
guided  by  high  views  of  duty ;  that  he 
was  as  noble,  high-minded,  and  consistent 
as  he  was  independent  and  uncompromis- 
ing, and  that  he  was  a  hero  worthy  of  his 
crown  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

Without  placing  ourselves  amidst  the 
controversies  of  his  time,  and  realizing  the 
aims  which  claimed  the  loyalty  of  church- 
men in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  and  re- 
membering also  that  to  concede  suprema- 
cy to  the  secular  power  in  things  ecclesi- 
astical appeared  to  them  to  be  to  fear 
man  rather  than  God,  and  to  be  a  render- 
ing to  Caesar  of  things  that  are  God's,  we 
can  not  adequately  a})preciate  the  cause 
for  which  Becket  fought  and  died.  How- 
ever he  may  have  been  regarded  since 
the  Reformation,  we  must  remember  that, 
in  his  day,  the  people,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion, was  with  him ;  and  this  was  the  case, 
not  on  the  Continent,  where  during  his 
exile  he  was  regarded  as  a  Confessor  for 
the  Christian  faith,  but  also  in  England, 
where,  in  the  memorable  conflict  with  the 
King  and  his  council  at  Northampton — 
portrayed   in   the   present  volume   with 
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much  dramatic  force — and  again  on  his 
return  from  exile,  he  was  borne,  as  it 
were,  in  triumph  on  a  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  In  this  day,  a  champion  of 
ecclesiastical  independence  contending: 
against  the  temporal  power  would  find 
arrayed  against  him  what  is  called  the 
Religious  World,  and  encounter  the  roar 
of  Exeter  Ilall  and  the  motley  and  heter- 
ogeneous Protestants  who,  we  presume, 
are  adverted  to  by  the  apt  descnption  of 
*'  those  noisy,  intolerant,  ignorant,  yet 
sincere  and  zealous  relii^ionists,  who,  by 
their  vehemence  and  violence,  overawe,  if 
they  do  not  overpower,  wiser  and  better 
men." 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Richard,  a  Norman 
monk,  the  successor  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  that  he  too  was  the 
protege  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and,  to 
the  last,  the  friend  of  I^ecket.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  more  of  peace,  of  making 
parks,  and  preserving  game,  than  of  fol- 
lowing the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  cel- 
ebrated predecessor,  and  perhaps  a  more 
amiable  man,  and  one  whose  rule  was 
more  equitable,  never  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Augustine.  The  penance  to  which  Hen- 
ry II.,  submitted  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1174,  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  Becket,  was  the  first 
of  the  two  memorable  events  of  his  pri- 
macy ;  the  other  was  the  destruction  by 
fire,  in  the  following  September,  of  Con- 
rad's choir,  the  glory  of  the  cathedral. 
Its  reconstruction  was  intrasted  to  the 
famous  William  of  Sens  —  who  was  in 
church  architecture  the  Scott  of  his  day 
— and  was  completed  in  1184  ;  but  shortly 
before  the  work  was  finished  Archbishop 
Richard  died.  He  was  succeeded  bv 
Baldwin  of  Exeter,  a  inon)c  of  the  Cister- 
cian monastery  ol"  Ford,  who  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  fervid  and  inconstant  dis- 
position, and  who  finally  forsook  his  see 
and  province  to  join  the  third  Crusade,  in 
company  with  the  illustrious  Raimlph  de 
Glanville,  the  Justiciar,  but  not  before  he 
had  crowned  Richard  King  of  England. 
The  enthu!siastic  old  primate,  afler  distin- 
guishing himself  before  Acre,  died  of  grief 
and  disappointment  in  Palestine,  and  Hu- 
bert Walter,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  follow- 
ed his  friend  and  patron  to  his  grave  in  a 
strange  land,  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
1193,  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Hubert  Walter   was   of  noble  family. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Ranulph  de  Glan- 


ville, and,  like  Becket,  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer.  He  must  have  been  a  perfect 
incarnation  of  British  energy.  Aner  his 
consecration  as  Bishop  of  Salbbnry,  he 
fought  valiantly  as  a  Crusader,  and  exhib- 
ited the  military  skill  of  a  general  officer, 
while  he  found  in  the  camp  a  new  field 
for  his  pastoral  offices.  When,  on  the  ad- 
vance to  Jerusalem,  the  illneas  of  King 
Richard  spread  a  panic  through  the 
Christian  host,  the  array  owed  its  safetj 
to  Hubert  Walter's  courage  and  presence 
of  mind;  and  Saladin  himself  is  said  to 
have  respected  in  him  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  which  Richard  was  defideni 
— duly  as  he  inspired  respect  for  the 
*'*'  muscular  Christianity  "  of  the  age.  At 
a  later  period  the  King  owed  his  rnnsoin 
and  delivery  to  his  zealous  and  judicious 
friend,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  as> 
sumed  the  functions  of  the  King's  lusticiar 
I  and  vicegerent,  and  was  elected  Arch- 
!  bishop  of  Canterbury.  When  it  bpcame 
necessary  to  reduce  the  fortresses  that 
wore  held  by  John,  the  King's  brother, 
Hubert,  the  Archbishop,  took  thecom- 
mind  of  the  forces  in  person,  and  at 
length  welcomed  back  to  England  the 
royal  hero  of  the  Crusades,  who,  how- 
ever, again  committed  to  Hubert  the  care 
of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  Dr.  Hook 
into  his  interesting  digression  on  the  state 
of  London  at  this  time,  and  on  the  do^ 
mestic  affairs  in  which  the  Archbishop 
exhibited  his  administrative  abilities.  He 
had  no  sooner  suppressed  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  Londoners,  which  was 
raised  by  that  strange  demagogue,  Fitz- 
Osbert,  known  as  ^^  William  with  the 
Long  Beard,"  than  he  put  himself  at  the 
heard  of  the  armv  to  check  an  incursion 
of  the  Welsh.  Hubert,  accustomed  to 
fi^ht  by  the  side  of  prelates  on  the  plains 
ol  Palestine,  saw  nothing  incongruous  in 
commanding  as  viceroy  an  army  assem- 
bled for  the  defense  of  his  country,  but 
the  Pone  thought  him  too  much  absorbed 
in  secular  affairs,  and  he  gladly  resigned 
the  office  of  justiciar  to  Geoffrey  Fita- 
Peter,  but,  on  the  coronation  of  John,  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  At 
his  hands  all  people,  of  whatever  rank, 
were  sure  of  justice  and  protection  ;  ho 
was  a  lover  of  peace  and  of  truth,  and  a  re- 
former of  abuses ;  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  spirit  was  shown  in  the  architectural 
works  in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  his 
gifts  for  the  church  of  Canterbuiy,  and  iu 
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every  thing  in  which  he  was  concerned. 
Exercising  at  once  regal  and  apostolical 
power,  this  great  primate  held  an  accumu- 
lation of  offices  which  iiever  centered  in 
any  other  individual,  and  he  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in 
the  history  of  his  time. 

Archbishop  Hubert  died  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  1205,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Langton,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. By  his  varied  talents  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  he  was  qualified  to 
shine  equally  in  the  court  and  in  the  clois- 
ter. Pope  Innocent  had  called  him  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  have  at  hand,  as  his 
counselor,  a  man  of  piety  and  wisdom,  skill- 
ed in  law  and  at  the  same  time  in  divinity. 
He  reluctantly  parted  with  him,  in  order 
that  the  most  important  see  in  Western 
Europe  might  be  filled  by  the  fittest  man. 
His  appointment  by  the  Pope  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  king,  roused  the 
monarch's  indignation,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Chapter.  The  latter,  placed 
in  a  dilemma,  obeyed  the  Pope  and  in- 
curred the  fierce  resentment  of  the  king. 


and  soon  England  was  plunged  in  all  the 
troubles  of  the  interdict  ana  the  negotia- 
tions, which  ended  in  John's  vassalage  to 
Rome.  These  exciting  chapters  of  nation- 
al history  are  well  and  concisely  written 
by  Dr.  Hook,  who,  by  placing  before  us 
the  active  life  of  Langton  ba  a  politician 
and  statesman,  portrays  his  wisdom,  his 
influence,  and  his  superiority  to  his  co- 
temporaries,  and  we  are  to  remember 
that  it  was  as  the  adviser  of  Eustace  de 
Vesci  and  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  the  fu- 
ture general  of  the  baronial  army  assem- 
bled against  King  John,  leaders  of  the  bar- 
ons of  England,  that  Stephen  Langton  be- 
came the  author  of  Magna  Charta.  The 
splendor  of  his  political  life  seems  to  out- 
shine that  of  his  primacy,  but  in  his  case 
the  bishop  was  not  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  statesman  ;  and  the  retrospect  of  his 
life  might  justly  have  been  cheered  by 
the  reflection  that  he  had  ever  lived  for 
God,  for  liberty,  and  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Dr. 
Hook  on  these  contributions  to  historical 
literature,  and  on  the  increasing  interest 
of  his  work.  W.  S.  Gt, 
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Of  all  the  interesting,  marvelous,  or 
fantastic  sp^ptacles  presented  by  the  sea, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  phosphorescence  in  which  the 
opposing  elements  par  excellence^  fire  and 
water,  appear  to  be  blended  in  intimate 
association. 

From  time  immemorial,  too,  it  has  ar- 
rested the  attention  and  vividly  excited 
the  imagination  of  those  who  were  ena- 
bled to  obsen'e  it  on  a  sufficiently  exten- 
VOL.  LVI.— NO.  a 


Bive  scale.    There  never  was  a  sailor  who, 
in  transcribing  the  narrative  of  his  wan- 
derings, has  failed  to  comment  upon  those 
intertropical  seas  in  which  phosphores- 
cefice  is  revealed  in  all  its  splendor,  and 
where  the  vessel  seems  to  plow  its  way 
through  one  vast  sheet  of  flames,  leaving 
behind  it  a  fiery  track ;  whilst  the  great 
zoophytes  and  mollusca,  united  in  colo- 
nies and  rolling  beneath  the  wares,  sug- 
gest to  the  observer  the  idea  of  glowing 
16 
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cannon-balls  or  masses  of  incandescent  ' 
metal. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  some  little 
exaggeration  may  have  crept  into  the  de- 
scriptions of  these  brilliant  tableaux  ? 

One  would  fain  be  tempted  to  believe 
so  ;  and  yet  the  reality,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  our  temperate  seas,  in- 
duces me  to  give  credence  to  the  testi- 
mony of  these  eye-witnesses.  But  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
upon  the  phenomenon  developed  to  per- 
fection, and  only  desiring  to  speak  of 
what  I  myself  witnessed,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, in  the  present  paper, 'to  restrict  my- 
self to  an  account  of  some  of  my  own  ob- 
servations, and  of  some  experiments  that 
I  have  undertaken  in  order  to  become 
satisfied  concerning  the  cause  of  marine 
phosphorescence,  as  exhibited  iu  our 
great  European  harbors. 

1.    DESCRIPTION   OF  THK  PHKXOMKNON. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  marine  phos- 
phorescence, have  treated  only  of  what 
may  be  termed  diffused  or  general  phos- 
phorescence. In  this  case  the  light  ap- 
pears to  suffuse  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  another  phase,  in  which 
the  light  is  visible  only  in  isolated  patches, 
having  no  connection  with  one  another, 
and  where  the  liquid  itself  presents  no 
appearance  of  luminosity :  the  latter  w^e 
shall  denominate  partial  phosphorescence. 

The  first  mode  of  phosphorescence  is 
visible  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  On  ihe  shores  of  the 
ocean  it  has  been  observed  at  Havre, 
Dieppe,  Ostend,  and  doubtless  in  all  sea- 
ports and  tranquil  basins.  I  have  myself 
noticed  it  at  LaRochcllc, Boulogne,  etc. ; 
but  it  was  at  the  place  last-named  that  I 
studied  it  with  the  closest  attention. 
Here  the  phosphorescence,  which  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  "  port,"  properly  so- 
called,  in  the  dry-dock,  and  especially  at 
the  oyster-beds,*  becomes  less  percepti- 
ble between  the  two  jetties,  and  entirely 
disappears  where  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Liane  intermingle  with  those  of  the  sea. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  me  in  the  locality  just 

*  According  to  the  project,  recently  adopted  for 
tbe  excavation  of  a  wet  dock,  the  oyster-beds  will 
disappear;  perhaps  they  are  no  louger  in  exist* 
eaee. 


named,  and  which  being,  so  to  sMak,  the 
highway  between  France  and  England, 
will  doubtless  be  well  known  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

However  favorable  the  oircamstances 
may  otherwise  have  been  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomenon,  perfeptiy  tran- 
quil water  was  always  completely  dark. 
A  concussion,  no  matter  hove  feeUe,  was 
requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  light. 
A  grain  of  sand  thrown  upon  the  dark 
surface  gave  rise  to  a  luminous  blot,  and 
the  undulations  proceeding  from  thb  oen* 
ter  were  perceptible  as  luminous  cirdea, 
becoming  larger  and  larger,  but  at  ihe 
same  time  more  and  more  &int  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance ;  just  as  the  oon- 
centric  undulations  themselves  became 
more  feeble  as  they  receded  from  the 
center.  A  stone  as  large  as  one's  fist 
produced  similar  effects,  but  in  a  more 
marked  degree ;  and  then,  moi'eover,  the 
drops  resulting  from  the  splash  resembled 
the  sparks  flying  from  an  anvil  on  whioh 
the  blacksmith  is  welding  a  bar  of  iron 
raised  to  a  white  heat.  Tranquillity  being 
again  restored  to  the  surface,  all  returns 
to  obscurity,  and  the  keenest  observer 
could  detect  nothing  that  would  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  this  water,  dark  even  to 
blackness,  was  ready  at  any  moment  to 
burst  into  coruscations,  and  recognize  by 
its  phosphorescent  play,  the  descent  upon 
its  surface  even  of  the  minutest  fragment 
of  straw.  The  oyster-bed  was  always  en- 
circled \x^  a  phosphorescent  belt,  arising 
from  the  constant  undulations  of  the  sen, 
which  broke  upon  the  beach  in  gentle 
ripples.  Seen  from  a  distance,  these  lit- 
tle waves,  barely  four  inches  in  hi^t, 
presented  a  dead  white  tint,  which  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  foam  illuminated 
by  moonlight ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
their  appearance  changed,  and  ther 
seemed  to  be  crowned  with  a  faint  bluish 
flame,  comparable  to  that  preceding  from 
a  lighted  bowl  of  punch.  When  thej 
burst,  the  illumination,  even  as  it  ap- 
peared to  a  person  standing  at  the 
water^s  edge,  became  wlKter  and  more 
vivid,  and  the  undulations  often  resem- 
bled waves  of  molten  lead  or  iron,  be- 
spangled all  over  with  innumerable  sparks 
of  a  brilliant  white,  or  whitish  green  hue. 
A  similar  appearance  was  presented  on 
the  sand  after  the  wavelets  had  burst; 
for  they  imparted  to  it  a  uniformly  -white 
and  luminous  tint,  from  which  there  ap- 
peared to  spring  myriads  of  scintillations 
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more  vivid  and  intense  than  the  luminous 
ground.  As  the  water  became  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  its  limits  were  clearly  defined 
by  a  bright  luminous  cordon  or  band, 
which  indicated  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  spread  upon  the  shore. 

When  the  hand  was  plunged  into  these 
fiery  waves,  and  then  withdrawn,  it  was 
at  first  completely  luminous ;  but  after  a 
few  seconds  there  only  remained  a  num- 
ber of  glistening  specks^  which  were, 
however,  tolerably  persistent.  Water 
drawn  from  the  beach,  and  poured  from 
a  certain  hight,  exactly  resembled  molten 
lead,  and  the  splashing  drops  presented 
precisely  the  same  appearance.  This 
luminous  display  was  of  considerable 
duration,  and  it  was  sufficiently  brilliant 
to  deceive  the  instinct  of  animals.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  nocturnal  rambles,  in 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  * 
who  W.1S  aiding  me  in  my  experiments, 
the  watch-dog  belonging  to  the  oyster- 
bed  came  bounding  toward  us,  and 
barked  loudly,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  robbers.  We  re- 
pulsed him  with  the  contents  of  our 
brine-can,  and  in  order  to  escape  from 
this  water,  which  he  mistook  for  fire,  he 
at  once  fled,  and  contented  himself  with 
threatening  ud  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Another  circumstance  whereby  we  may 
recognize  that  movement  is  necessary  for 
the  manifestation  of  these  luminous  phe- 
nomena, is  the  following:  That  portion 
of  the  beach  from  which  the  tide  has  just 
receded  appears,  as  one  approaches  it,  to 
be  quite  free  from  phosphorescence  ;  but 
when  trodden  upon,  this  is  found  not  to 
be  the  case,  for  the  concussion  caused  by 
the  foot  in  walking,  produces  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  the  stone  which  is  flung 
into  the  tranquil  water.  The  very  ground 
appears  to  kindle  under  the  steps  of  the 
pedestrian,  and  the  fine  gravel  presents 
the  aspect  of  red-hot  cinders  ;  this  appear- 
ance, under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, extending  at  times  to  a  distance 
of  some  inches  from  the  impression  left 
by  the  foot. 

Such  are  the  chief  phenomena  that  ac- 
company general  or  diffused  phosphores 

*  M.  Boucbard-Chantereaux,  one  of  those  rare 
examples  of  the  class  of  men  who,  in  the  isolation 
of  the  provinces,  are  still  capable  of  fostering  an  ar- 
dent lore  for  science,  and  to  whom  justice  is  seldom 
rendered  by  the  learned  community ;  for,  satisfied 
vith  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  they  publish  but 
few,  if  any,  of  the  results  of  their  arduous  labors 
and  inyestigations. 


cence;  of  a  totally  distinct  character, 
however,  are  those  which  I  ascribe  to 
partial  phosphorescence.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  uniform  tint 
that  conveys  an  idea  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  very  liquid  itself  into  the  fiery  ele- 
ment. The  light  is  emitted  only  in  iso- 
lated points,  absolute  scintillations,  which 
usually  appear  and  disappear  with  great 
rapidity.  However  numerous  these  sparks 
may  be,  they  never  by  any  chance  coal- 
esce ;  they  stand  out  clearly  from  the 
dark  background  formed  by  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  their  brilliancy  is  con- 
siderably hightened  by  the  striking  con- 
trast. The  spectacle  which  they  produce 
is  often  a  grand  one.  In  the  little  chan- 
nel known  as  the  "  Sund  de  Chausez,"  I 
have  seen,  on  a  dark  night,  each  stroke 
of  the  oar  kindle,  as  it  were,  myriads  of 
stars,  and  the  wake  of  the  craft  appeai'ed 
in  a  manner  besprinkled  with  diamonds. 

At  Br6hat,  St.  Malo,  St.  Vaust,  and  at 
Biarritz,  I  have  collected  similar  datn, 
and  believe  that  I  may  unhesitatingly  say 
that  in  those  unsheltered  roadsteads  on 
the  coast,  which  are  entirely  exposed  to 
the  free  action  of  the  waves,  this,  if  not 
the  only  one,  is  at  least  the  most  frequent 
mode  of  phosphorescence. 

It  is  with  this  kind  of  phosphorescence 
that  I  associate  that  of  marine  plants,  so 
far  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  my  obser- 
vation under  certain  circumstances ;  more 
especially  as  I  witnessed  it  in  the  naiTow 
channels  which  separate  the  rocks  and 
granite  islets  of  our  small  archipelagos  in 
Brittany. 

There  I  have  seen  entire  masses  of 
fucus  kindle,  as  it  were,  when  roughly 
shaken ;  but  even  then  the  luminosity 
presented  itself  in  isolated  points,  which 
the  eye  could  easily  distinguish,  tin- 
der no  circumstances  did  either  stems 
or  leaves  exhibit  the  uniform  glow  of  a 
metal  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  the 
water  which  drained  from  the  plants  was 
perfectly  dark. 

2.   CAUSES   OF  THE    PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  a  phe- 
nomenon so  remarkable  as  that  whic^  is 
occupying  our  attention  should  early  have 
attracted  the  notice  both  of  the  savant 
as  well  as  of  the  supei-ficial  observer, 
and  owing  to  that  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  which  prompts  it  to  search  after 
causes,  before  even  it  is  conversant  with 
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the  nature  of  effects,  explanations  could 
not  fail  to  abound.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  many  of  these  solutions,  hazard- 
ed at  the  first  blush,  and  based  upon  ap- 
pearances only,  would  necessarily  be,  as 
they  have  indeed  turned  out,  completely 
inaccurate. 

Upon  these,  therefore,  we  shall  not 
dwell,  for  it  would  be  foreig  •  to  our  ob- 
ject; but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
account  of  some  of  the  more  lucid  ex- 
planations that  have  been  attempted  by 
various  authors. 

Ancient  navigators  appear  to  have  at- 
tributed the  light  which  is  developed  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  what  may  be 
termed  "  ordinary  causes,"  and  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  due  to  various  atmospheric 
phenomena.  To  them,  phosphorescence 
was  the  meteor  of  (he  sea.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  idea  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  some  savans  who  have  en- 
deavored to  account  for  phos[)horescence 
by  purely  physical  action.  Abbe  Nollet, 
for  example,  sees  in  it  nothing  more  than 
a  modification  of  electrical  phenomena; 
Bajon  refers  it  to  a  disengagement  of 
electricity,  occasioned  by  the  friction  of 
the  vessel  against  the  waves ;  Tingry  com- 
pares it  to  the  fluorescence  of  the  dia- 
mofid,  and  thinks  that  the  sea  absorbs 
eolar  light  during  the  day,  which  is  again 
liberated  at  night. 

Side  by  side  with  these  physical  theo- 
ries maybe  placed  some  chemical  hypothe- 
ses, equally  void  of  foundation  ;  amongst 
which  may  bo  reckoned  those  which  at- 
tribute phosphorescence  to  **  phosphoric 
fires,"  to  the  ignition  of  bubbles  of  hy- 
drogen bursting  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  explanation  of  a  more  rational 
character,  and  probably  in  many  cases 
the  correct  one,  is  that  which  traces  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea  to  the  de- 
composition of  various  animal  substances, 
more  es])ecialy  to  that  of  the  flesh  o^  fish- 
es atul  cetacea.  This  theory,  propounded 
by  Commerson  in  the  manuscripts  which 
are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Paris,  has  reckoned  amongst  its 
advocates  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Oken,  and 
others.  As  early,  however,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  accurate 
observations  had  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  evidence  of  noted  travelers, 
and  that  of  eminent  naturalists  and  physi- 
ologists, soon  placed  it  beyond  a  aoubt, 


that  a  great  number  of  marine  animab 
possess  during  life  the  attribute  of  lumi- 
nosity— the  property  of  emitting  light. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1705,  Funonti 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Ctonoai 
had  discovered  in  the  environs  of  that 
city,  and  had  described  in  a  memoir  d^ 
voted  to  the  subject,  as  many  aa  fourteen 
species  of  luminous  animalcuiSB.  To  their 
presence  he  attributed  the  phosphorei- 
cence  of  the  seas  of  his  country. 

Again,  Spallanzani^  having  diasoWed 
in  milk  the  luminous  mucoslty  that  flows 
from  the  Medusae,*  thereby  rendered  the 
first-named  liquid  luminous  to  audi  a  de- 
gree, that  he  was  enabled  to  read  by  the 
light  emitted  from  a  cupful  of  it. 

Scharr  having  established  the  exiatenee 
of  phosphorescence  in  oerudn  flenble 
polyparies,  attributed  to  these  the  phe- 
nomenon in  general. 

Vianelli  referred  it  to  a  species  of  Ne- 
reid ;f  Rigaut^  to  an  animalcule  at  pres- 
ent known  as  ^^  Noctiluca,"  which  we  shall 
consider  in  detail  hereafter ;  ITendermm^ 
to  the  Scyllari  and  Salpse ;  that  ia  to  say, 
to  Crustacea  and  Mollusoa ;  and  ao  on. 

In  our  day  every  thing  tends  to  prove 
that  the  sea  possesses  its  phosphort9ceni 
fauna^  as  does  the  land.  Catalogues  of 
both  have  been  published. 

That  of  the  phosphorescent  marine  in- 
vertebrates was  no  doubt  complete  when 
it  was  prepared  by  the  learned  professor 
(Van  Beneden)  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  but  this  is  certainly  tlie  case  no  Icmff-* 
er.  The  more  marine  animala  are  atndied,^ 
the  more  numerous  are  found  to  be  those^ 
which  possess  the  light-emitting  proper — 
ty.    I  could,  from  my  own  obserTationSp- 
add  to  this  list  at  least  two  or  three  spe— ^ 
cies  of  Polynofi ;  one  or  two  apeciee  o^ 
Syllis,f  some  species  of  an  allied  ^enna-^ 
some  Crustacea,  two  or  three  apeeiea  o:  -^ 
Ophiura,!  etc.,  etc. 

And  now,  let  us  ask,  how  much  of  th^ 
phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  is  due  t^v 
the  aggregation  of  all  these  forma?  Uii^ 
doubtedly  the  major  portion — ay,  perhaps 
it  is  to  this  alone  that  the  more  magaits^ 
cent  phases  of  the  phenomenon  must  b^ 
attributed. 

This  assertion   mayi  perhaps,  appe^» 
strange  to  those  who  juage  or  the  spc-^ 
tacle  presented  at  sea  by  what  they  ha\r  ^ 

*  Jelly-fishes,    f  A  swimmiig  worm. 
Polynoe  and  Syllis  are  also  natant 
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Brittle  stars. 
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been  enabled  to  witness  on  land  arising 
from  similar  causes;  for  there,  neither 
Lampyris,  Fulgora,  nor  Elater,*  has  trans- 
formed the  greensward  into  a  flaming 
prairie,  nor  do  these  insects  convert  the 
bashes  into  blazing  underwood. 

But  the  sea  is  far  more  prolific  than 
earth  and  air  together,  and  produces  its 
thousands  for  one  that  is  created  and  nour- 


just  named.  « These  necessarily  impart 
greater  eclat  to  the  phenomenon,  but  do 
not  by  any  means  change  its  general 
character.  In  this,  as  in  the  ordinary 
cases  that  present  themselves  on  our 
shores,  the  partial  phosphorescence  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  animals,  and  those 
animals  are  in  a  living  state. 
And  now  let  us  inquire  whether  the 


ished  by  the  latter ;  as  though  h  would    same  observations  are  applicable  to  gene- 


juBtify,  even  in  our  days,  the  old  fable  in 
which  it  is  designated  the  first  parent  of 
all  living  things. 

In  none  of  the  observations  that  I  have 

myself  made  on  this  phosphorescence,  in 

none  of  the  experiments  that  I  have  tried 

for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 

my  views,  have  I  ever  discovered  aught 

but  animals,  and  those,  living  animals. 

At  Chausey,  at  Brehat,  or  wherever  else 

I  may  have  established  the  existence  of 

phosphorescence,  I  have  frequently  tried 

to  ascertain  the  cause  of  those  brilliant 

sparks  which  shone  and  disappeared  again 

with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.     In  the 

water   itself   I  generally  found   minute 

Crustaceans,  whilst  under  the  stones,  and 

upon  the  fucus,  the  luminosity  appears  to 

have  originated  in  Annelides  and  Ophi- 

uridae. 

These  results  suffice  to  explain  all  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  mode 
of  phosphorescence  which  we  are  now 
considering.  Natant,  or  swimming  Crus- 
taceans, which  lead  a  wandering  life, 
•re  never  found  congregated  in  sufficient 
numbers  upon  one  spot  to  cause  the  scin- 
tillations of  individuals  to  become  fused 
or  amalgamated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  uniform  tint  or  sheet  of  li^ht. 

The  OphiuridflB  and  the  most  mmute 
Annelides,  owing  to  their  diminutive  pro- 
portions, are  unable  to  emit  an  amount  of 
luminosity  sufficient  to  become  united 
with  that  of  their  neighbors  ;  consequent- 
ly, we  find  the  light  which  these  animals 
produce  to  be  exhibited  in  points,  often 
very  closely  approximate,  but  never  com- 
pletely fused  together. 

In  the  intertropical  seas,  or  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  occasionally  even  on  our 
own  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  animals 
of  larger  proportions,  or  such  as  live  in  col- 
onies, are  found  associated  with  those 


ral  or  diffused  phosphorescence — to  that 
phase  which  imparts  to  the  water,  when 
agitated,  the  appearance  of  a  fused  metal 
bespangled  with  scintillations  of  even 
greater  brilliancy  than  the  glowing  sur- 
face ? 

Whoever  has  merely  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  would  at  once  unhesitating- 
ly proclaim  this  to  be  impossible.  He 
sees,  as  it  were,  a  sheet  of  flame  spread 
out  before  him,  whole  waves  being  ren- 
dered luminous  ;  and,  having  steeped  his 
hands  in  the  water,  he  finds,  on  with- 
drawing them,  that  they  too  are  washed 
with  light !  .  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  ar- 
rive at  any  other  conviction  than  that 
this  magic  influence  arises  from  some 
substance  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
water  ? 

And  yet,  in  every  case  that  I  have  in- 
vestigated with  the  strictest  scrutiny,  I 
have  found  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  most 
elaborate  researches,  as  well  as  the  most 
homely  experiments,  that  I  have  under- 
taken, have  always  satisfied  me,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  even  this  mode  of  phosphor- 
escence is  due  to  living  animals  ;  not,  in 
this  instance,  to  Crustaceans^  but  to 
Nbctilucce, 

We  shall  presently  revert  to  the  spe- 
cial consideration  of  these  singular  forms 
of  life,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in 
one  of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  af- 
forded by  nature.  Let  us  be  satisfied,  at 
present,  with  observing  that  the  Nocti- 
lucse  present  the  shape  of  little  spherules, 
or  rather  of  diminutive  melons^  whose 
largest  diameter  is  one  third  or  half  a 
millimetre.*  Their  specific  gravity  is 
rather  less  than  that  of  sea-water.  Al- 
lowed to  rest  in  a  liquid  which  is  in  a  per- 
fectly undisturbed  state,  they  form  a 
layer  or  coating  at  the  surface,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  number  of  corks  would 


*  Lampvria,  the  glow-worm;  Fulgora,  the  lan- 
tern-flj;  ElaUr^  the  fire-fly.  These  three  inflects 
are  luminouB ;  and  Elater  noctili*cu$  is  said  to  be 
occcadonally  used  in  South-America  in  place  of  a 
candle. 


*  A  m^tre,  the  French  standard  measure,  is  39'3r^ 
inches ;  a  d^cim^tre,  centimdtref  and  millimdtre  are 
lespectively  the  10th,  100th,  and  lOOOth  part  of  a 
m^tre.  The  diameter  of  NocHlvca  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, one  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch. 
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do ;  but  the  least  agitation  mixes  them 
up  wiih  the  fluid  which  before  supported 
them  at  the  sui-face. 

Now,  their  number  is  so  great  that  it 
suffices  to  produce  all  the  appearances  al- 
ready indicated.  Of  this  tiie  following 
figures  will  afford  a  sufficient  proof.  I 
once  look  some  water  from  a  very  bril- 
liant wave,  and  with  it  filled  a  tube,  one 
decimetre  (about  four  inches)  in  hight. 
Afler  it  had  been  permitted  to  stand  a 
i'ew  minutes,  the  layer  formed  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  Noctilucae  was  one  and  a 
half  centimetres  in  thickness ;  consequent- 
ly, the  animalculae  constituted  a  seventh 
of  the  whole  mass  of  fluid.  On  drawing 
the  water  from  the  surface  only  of  a 
wave  just  breaking  from  a  beach,  (skim- 
ming it,  as  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk,) 
I  filled  therewith  a  large  goblet.  Tlie 
total  hight  of  the  liquid  was  fifteen  centi- 
metres, (between  five  and  six  inches;) 
that  of  the  layer  of  Noctilucaj,  five  centi- 
metres, or  about  one  third  of  the  mixture 
which  I  had  collected.  This  is  the  high- 
est ratio  obtained  by  me ;  but  at  False 
Bay,  M.  do  Tessau  found  the  proportion 
of  animalculro  to  be  one  half.  Without 
taking  into  consideration  any  diversity  of 
species  which  may  exist  in  those  lati- 
tudes, this  estimate  of  numbers  alone  suf- 
fices to  account  for  the  far  greater  bril- 
liancy of  the  phosphorescence  there,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomenon  with  us. 
It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  so  vast  a 
nmltitude  of  luminous  corpuscles,  dissemi- 
nated through  a  body  of  water,  may  pre- 
sent an  illusory  appearance  to  the  eye,  just, 
for  exami)le,  as  the  fine  molecules  of  eaith, 
held  in  suspension  in  the  liquid  which 
they  cloud,  impart  to  it  a  distinct  homo- 
geneous color. 

But  here  again  are  other  ex])eriment8 
that  place  the  question  beyond  all  doubt.* 

If  water,  charged  with  Noctilucw,  and 
which  appears  uniformly  luminous,  be 
poured  into  a  narrow  glass,  or  in  prefer- 
ence, into  a  tube  seven  to  eight  millime- 
tres in  diameters,  it  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived that  this  water  is  illuminated  only 
in  isolated  places.  If  the  luminous  points 
be  examined  with  a  pocket  lens,  the  ani- 
malculoi  are  easily  distinguishable,  and  it 
then  becomes  apparent  that  they  alone 


*  Mo»t  of  these  experiments  were  first  tried  by 
b?uriray.  a  doctor  of  Havre  ;  they  were  repeated  by 
Biuiavillc  and  M.  de  Tessau ;  M.  VerhsDghe  added  to 
them,  and  I  myself  repeated  and  diversified  them 
in  various  ways. 


are  phosphorescent,  whiUt  the  surroand- 
ing  liquid  is  perfectly  obscure. 

Afler  the  tube  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  the  Noctilucs 
rise  to  the  surface  and  form  a  luminous 
layer,  below  which  the  water  is  totally 
deprived  of  its  phosphorescence. 

In  order  to  restore  to  the  liquid  its 
original  appearance,  it  suffices  to  agitate 
it  slightly,  whereby  the  Noctiluoie  are 
once  more  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  water. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  naturalists 
referred  to,  I  have  subjected  luminous 
water  to  filtration.  (A  rather  fine  hand- 
kerchief suffices  for  the  experiment.)  The 
NoctilucaB  remained  upon  the  linen,  to 
which  they  imparted  a  brilliant  light; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  filtered 
liquid  presented  no  signs  of  phosphores- 
cence, notwithstanding  every  means  em- 
ployed to  promote  it.  When  the  Nocti- 
luciB  were  carefully  washed  from  the 
filter,  and  placed  in  water  that  was  pre- 
viously dark,  they  at  once  imparted  to 
it  a  phosphorescent  appearance.  With- 
out entering  into  further  details,  I  think 
that  these  experiments,  which  may  be 
repeated  by  persons  possessing  even  the 
most  limited  facilities,  serve  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  any  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  the  diffused  phosphorescence  of 
the  ocean  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these 
Noctilucie.* 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  whether  we 
mean  to  imply  that  this  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  phosphorescence.  By  no  meansi 
It  may  be  that,  as  Newland  surmises,  in 
some  cases,  the  spawn  of  cerHiin  fishes 
contributes  to  its  manifestation,  or  per- 
haps, in  certain  exceptional  cases,  it  may 
be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  presence  ot 
animal  matter,  similar  to  that  which  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  fish, 
and  which  may  become  dissolved  in  the 
water,  as  suggested  by  M.  Becquerel,  so 
as  to  communicate  to  it  a  luminous  pro- 
perty. Nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of 
facts  so  clearly  established  in  £nrope  by 
several  naturalists,  and  in  the  latitude  of 

*  It  follows,  OB  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  the  Noed- 
lues  may  contribute  to  the  manifestation  otpmrtUd 
phosphorescence  as  well,  when,  as  I  have  often  teen 
theui,  they  are  greatly  disseminate<f ;  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  has  happened  that  in  wa^cfl  pre- 
senting the  uniform  luminosity  which  I  have  ctlM 
diffMcd  phosphorescence,  I  have  met  with  the  mors 
brilliant  scintillations  produced  by  Annelides  and 
Crustuccans  mixing  their  light  with  that  of  the 
NoctiluciC. 
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the  Cape  by  M.  de  Tessau,  observations 
of  the  utmost  precision  would  be  requisite 
of  confirm  the  varying  opinions  to  which 
\ie  have  just  referred.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  demonstrate,  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  that  the  objects  percepti- 
ble to  the  eye  were  ova,  and  not  Noctilu- 
cm  or  some  similar  animalcules;  and  to 
prove,  by  means  of  the  same  instrument, 
the  existence  of  an  organic  deposit,  or,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  would  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  water  was  still  phosphores- 
cent after  passing  through  the  filter. 


But  even  if  the  accuracy  of  the  theories 
propounded  by  Newland  and  M.  Becque- 
rel  could  be  proved  by  observation  and 
experience,  in  certain  special  cases,  it 
would  still  remain  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  phenomenon  of  which  we  are  treating 
is  essentially  due  to  the  presence,  in  great 
numbers,  of  Noctilucie. 

All  the  researches  of  the  past  ^century, 
therefore,  lead  us  back  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Rigaut  as  early  as  the  year 
1764. 


^t^ 
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THE  SUN   AND  SOLAR  PHENOMENA.* 


BY   JAMES  BREEN,  F.  R.  A.  a 


During  the  past  year,  the  sun  has  been 
in  an  extraordinary  state  of  perturbation, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  those  ob- 
servers who  take  an  interest  in  solar  phe- 
nomena have  been  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  excitement.  The  surface  of  the 
great  central  luminary  has  broken  out  in- 
to an  eruption  of  dark  spots,  and  the  tel- 
escope can  scarcely  be  pointed  toward  it 
for  a  moment  without  our  perceiving  sev- 
eral clusters  of  those  irregular  and  strange- 
looking  blotches  which  dim  its  otherwise 
glowing  orb.  No  alarm,  however,  is  cre- 
ated among  astronomers  by  the  unusual 
number  of  those  specks ;  their  return  in 
such  plenty  in  purely  periodical,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  least  expected  that  they  will 
go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  but  rather 
that  they  will  gradually  diminish  in  di- 
mensions, as  well  as  in  numbers,  during 
the  next  five  years;  again,  however,  at 
the  lapse  of  this  interval,  to  recommence 
the  cycle  of  their  wonted  appearance  in 
more  considerable  groups.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  feared  that  the  sun's  light  will  be 
obscured,  or  its  heat  lessened,  by  those 


*  With  an  account  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
1860,  as  seen  by  the  author  In  Spain. 


motes  which  are  commingled  with  its 
beams ;  it  will  still  germinate,  nourish, 
and  ripen  fruit  and  flower — still  produce 
rain  and  whirlwind — still  purify  and  re- 
vivify our  atmosphere  by  lighting — still 
go  on  effecting  those  mighty  changes  on 
land  and  water  which  render  our  globe 
habitable.  Lagrange  has  proved  and  fore- 
told the  invariability  of  the  seasons  on 
the  earth.  Equally  satisfied  are  observ- 
ers that,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
changes  on  its  surface,  they  shall  see,  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  the  sun's  light  reflected 
from  planet  and  satellite  during  the  night 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  see  its  fiery 
glow  from  hill  and  dale  during  the  day. 
Its  light,  passing  through  showers  of  ice- 
crystals  in  the  distant  summer  atmosphere, 
will  continue  to  produce  those  white  cir- 
cles, (or  halos,  as  they  are  termed,)  visible 
at  times  round  its  luminous  disk ;  by  means 
of  the  sprinkled  water-drops  it  will  still 
paint  in  colors  of  unequaled  splendor  the 
brilliant  rainbow,  which,  like  hope,  may 
rest  upon  the  darkest  and  most  somber 
cloud  in  the  heavens.  The  rosy  fingers 
of  Morn  shall  still  open  the  curtains  of  the 
East,  and  the  crimson  sunset  still  make  its 
appearance,  whilst  both  will  preserve  their 
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usaal  tints,  as  if  the  violent  agitation  pro- 
ceeded not  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

The  statistics  of  the  sun's  weight,  and 
distance,  and  size  are  so  well  known,  that 
it  may  here  appear  out  of  place  to  repeat 
those  data.  As  an  illustration,  however,  of 
its  overwhelming  size,  we  may  state,  that 
if  all  the  planets  of  the  system  were  roll- 
ed up  into  one  mighty  ball,  still,  however, 
this  would  appear  a  mere  pigmy  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  globe  of  the  sun, 
which  would  fill  a  space  some  six  hundred 
times  larger  than  this  great  collection  of 
matter.  If  the  heavy  rocks  and  minerals 
of  the  interior  planets  were  macadamized 
and  mixed  up  with  the  clay  and  sand  and 
water  of  the  exterior  ones,  it  would  be 
found  that,  light  as  are  the  materials  of 
which  the  sun  is  composed,  its  mass  would 
outweigh  not  less  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight of  such  fictitious  globes  piled  up 
in  the  opposite  scale.  It  would  take  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand 
globes  like  our  earth  to  weigh  it  down. 
The  ocean  of  fire  which  surrounds  it  is 
more  than  twenty  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
more  than  twelve  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
domain  over  which  it  presides  would  be 
considered  marvelously  great  were  we  ig 
norant  of  the  vastness  of  the  starry  spaces, 
or  of  the  infinite  number  and  distances  of 
those  luminous  objects  of  which  the  sun 
in  all  its  giory  represents  but  a  single  unit. 
In  comparison  with  those  spaces,  which  a 
ray  of  light  takes  years  to  traverse,  how 
small  is  our  distance  of  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles  from  the  central  body  !  how  small 
even  the  distance  of  the  exterior  planet 
Neptune,  when,  representing  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  Bun  by  a  ball  only  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  preserving  the  same  scale 
throughout,  wo  should  have  Neptune 
about  the  size  of  a  plum  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  body  round 
which  it  revolves ! 

In  the  telescopic  aspects  of  the  other 
planets  wo  perceive  many  striking  simi- 
larities with  the  economy  of  our  own 
globe  ;  mountains  on  Mercury  and  Venus, 
snows  on  Mars,  trade-winds  on  Jupiter 
and  Saturn ;  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  and  many  signs  of  the  existence  of 
atmosphere,  on  all  the  planets.  They  are 
illumined  by  the  same  light,  warmed  by 
the  same  heat,  and  puraue  their  courses 
around  the  same  fixed-star  as  the  earth. 
But  another  world  opens  when  the  atten- 


tion is  directed  toward  the  sun*  Tho  bine 
and  limpid  atmosphere  of  the  earth  bears 
no  analogy  with  the  dense  and  fiery  crust 
which  surrounds  the  solar  orb.  Immense 
openings,  more  like  the  barsting  forth  of 
a  volcano,  where  the  lava  is  thrown  aside 
in  torrents,  and  the  whole  sui'fiMde  is  a  sea 
of  liquid  and  seething  fire,  have  no  Mmi- 
larity  with  the  feathery  clouds  or  drifting 
masses  of  light  vapor  which  are  seen  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  other  bodies  of  the 
system.  Imagine  a  degree  of  heat  some 
three  hundred  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  which  exists  on  the  earth,  and  * 
which  would  turn  our  purest  metals  into 
fumes !  No  end  of  wild  conjectures  or 
grand  conceptions  can  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  scenery  of  this  new 
world. 

**What  wonder,   then,  if  fields  and  regions 
here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
Th*  arch-chetnic  sun,  from  us  so  far  remote, 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humor  mired. 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colors  glorious  and  eflPects  so  rare." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  principal  error  of  those  who  start 
theories  on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
—  who  would  reduce  those  elements  to 
material  fuel  and  agency  —  has  been  in 
their  supposition  that  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets—  the  donor  and  the  recipients — are 
bodies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  that  the 
same  conditions  are  general  throughout 
the  system,  whether  it  be  star  or  planeti 
satellite  or  comet. 

Those  who  have  looked  at  the  sun  with  a 
telescope  of  even  moderate  power,  have, 
of  course,  observed  the  dark  spots  on  its 
disk.  They  have  seen  them  of  every  con- 
ceivable size  and  form,  and  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  they  have  any  appearance 
of  regularity  further  than  that  they  are 
commonly  approximately  circular.  These 
spots  are  surrounded  by  a  lighter  shade, 
which  is  mostly  of  the  same  form  as  the 
central  speck,  and  which  seems  like 
a  fringe  of  less  dense  material,  parting 
abruptly  from  the  more  obscure  kern- 
el which  it  incloses.  Tliis  intermediate 
shade  does  not  mix  with  the  densely 
black  nucleus,  at  the  same  time  it  is  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  the  illuminated  sur- 
tjice  of  the  sun.  This  is  most  strictly 
true  in  every  instance  :  the  nucieu0  or 
spot  proper  is  of  one  tint,  and  that  a  very 
intense  black ;  the  penumbra^  or  fringe, 
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of  an  equally  constant  though  much  mild- 
er degree  of  shade — a  sort  of  half-mourn- 
ing ;  whilst  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the  solar 
surface  makes  a  third   tint.     There  are 
thus  three  distinct  and  sharply -defined 
grades,  and  these  facts  must  be  strictly 
borne  in   mind  by  all  those  who  would 
endeavor  to  explain  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  sun.     Sir  W.  Herschel  ac- 
counted for  it  in  this  manner  :  The  outer 
luminous   surface  which  it  blinds  us  to 
look  at  he  considered  is  composed  of  a 
fiery  and  clouded  matter  supported  by  a 
transparent  medium  similar  to  our  atmos- 
phere.   When  the  bright  envelope,  either 
from  volcanic  disturbance  or  other  asita- 
tion  within,  or  from  currents  from  with- 
out, is  broken,   we  perceive  the   upper 
portion  of  the  inner  atmosphere  illumi- 
nated by  the  light  which  it  receives  from 
above,   and  at  the   same    time  we  see 
through  the  opening  the  dark  body  of 
the  sun  itself.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  spots  are  pits  or  holes  grad- 
ually shelving  down  into  the  sun's  body. 
This  can  be  immediately  seen  by  follow- 
ing any  well-defined  and  round  spot  as 
it  is  carried  across  the  disk  by  the  sun's 
rotation  on  its  axis,  (in  twenty-five  and 
one  quarter  days ;)  but  the  above  expla- 
nation  is,   after  all,   only   a   conjecture, 
though  the  most  plausible  which  has  been 
broached   on   the  subject.      Secchi    has 
measured  the  depth  of  those  wells,  and 
found  them  to  be  about  one  third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  miles  in  profundity.     After 
an  attentive  study  of  the  spots.  Sir  John 
Herschel  says  :   "  The  idea  conveyed  is 
more  that  of  the  successive  withdrawal 
of  vails  —  the  partial  removal  of  definite 
films  —  than  the  melting  away  of  a  mif^t, 
or  the  mutual  dilution  of  gaseous  media. 
Films  of  immiscible  liquids  having  a  certain 
cohesion,  floating  on  a  dark  or  transpa- 
rent ocean  and  liable  to  temporary  re- 
moval by  winds^  would  rather  seem  sug- 
gested by  the  general  tenor  of  the  appear- 
ances ;  though  they  are  far  from  being 
wholly  explicable  by  this  conception,  at 
least  if  any  considerable  degree  of  trans- 
parency be  allowed  to  the  luminous  mat- 
ter." 

But  having  gazed,  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, at  the  nuclei  and  penumbra,  the  ob- 
server will,  no  doubt,  scrutinize  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  sun  —  the  lumin- 
ous surface  —  with  much  interest.  Here, 
again,  new  variations  of  light  and  shade 


meet  his  gaze.  Let  him  first  take  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sun  into  view ;  he 
will  at  once  observe  that  at  the  edges 
the  light  becomes  gradually  dimmer,  and 
that  the  contrast  between  the  center  and 
the  margins  is  very  great  in  this  respect. 
By  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  (instead  of 
the  eye)  a  short  distance  from  the  eye- 
piece of  the  telescope,  when  an  image  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  is  obtained, 
this  difference  of  luminosity  is  immedi- 
ately perceived.  It  is  argued  from  this, 
that  there  is  an  atmosphere  extending 
considerably  beyond  the  apparent  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  imperfectly  transparent, 
which  prevents  the  solar  light  from  com- 
ing to  us  with  the  same  intensity  whilst 
traversing  great  thickneSvSes  and  different 
strata  of  air,  with  that  where  it  passes  in 
a  simple  and  direct  line,  as  through  our 
zenith,  or  the  center  of  the  sun.  With 
this  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  no  other 
light  can  compete.  The  most  brilliant 
artificial  flame  appears  as  a  patch  of 
smoke  on  the  disk  of  the  orb  of  day.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  brilliant  light 
given  forth  by  the  ball  of  ignited  quick- 
lime (invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummond) 
is  only  equal  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
sixth  part  of  the  light  at  the  surface  of  the 
sun.  M.  Foucault  has,  however,  by  pass- 
ing the  current  of  the  voltaic  pile  through 
certain  metals,  found  in  the  electric  light 
produced,  when  decomposed  by  the  prism, 
brilliant  bands  superior  in  brightness  to 
the  corresponding  bands  furnished  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Scrutinizing  this 
luminous  surface  with  high  powers,  we 
further  perceive  that  the  light  is  not  uni- 
form, but  that  it  is  covered  with  bright 
point Sj  giving  it  a  porous  appearance, 
which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
skin  of  an  orange.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a 
photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  was 
exhibited,  which  represented  this  rough 
surface  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  much 
more  perfectly  than  could  be  possible  in 
any  engraving.  Those  bright  specks  very 
frequently  attain  to  much  greater  dimen- 
sions, and  are  often  visible,  particularly 
at  the  margins  of  the  sun,  under  the  form 
of  long  serpentine  and  bright  bli?^ters, 
much  more  lustrous  than  tne  ordinary 
surface  of  the  sun,  however  bright  that 
may  be.  All  these  are  as  changeable  as 
the  spots.  These  bright  streaks  {or  facu- 
Iob)  are  proved  to  be  considerably  elevat- 
ed above  the  surface  of  the  sun.    Thus 
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wo  find  that  if  the  snii  exercises  groat  in- 
Hiicnce  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  own  at- 
mosphere  is  equally  disturbed,  though 
the  oauwsos  of  those  changes  are  less  expli- 
cable. The  spots  and  bright  streaks  are 
continually  appearing  and  disappearing, 
varying  in  form  and  size,  breaking  up  or 
collapsing  every  hour.  Sometimes  they 
take  the  form  of  a  whirlpool,  and  even 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  spiral  or  rotatory 
motion.  Any  observer,  with  a  fair  tele- 
scope, is  able  to  perceive  all  those  pheno- 
mena ;  and  in  no  other  subject  of  practical 
astronomy  is  the  aid  of  the  amateur  so 
useful  in  determining  the  positions  and 
annual  number  of  the  spots.  To  another 
object  constantly  accompanying  the  sun, 
but  best  seen  in  our  latitudes  during  the 
spring  evenings  or  autumn  mornings,  the 
services  of  the  amateur  are  very  valuable. 
We  allude  to  the  cone  of  faint  light  seen 
after  sunset  or  before  sunrise  along  the 
ecliptic,  and  which  has  hence  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  the  zodiacal  light.  Hum- 
boldt has  searched  in  vain  for  any  allu- 
sion to  it  previous  to  that  of  Cliildrey,  in 
1661  ;  but  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare 
might,  perhaps,  think  that  this  phenome- 
non was  described  in  the  lines — 

**  Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  T  know  it,  I : 
It  U  gome  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales^^^  etc, 

ii]  contradistinction  to  the  breaking  light 
of  morn.  The  keen  eye  of  M.  Gold- 
schmidt  was  able  to  detect,  at  the  last 
appearance,  a  faint  offshoot  from  this 
mysterious  light,  and  which  was  observed 
oil  the  same  night  at  a  different  part  of 
the  world.  To  those  endowed  with  sharp 
vision,  the  systematic  observation  of  the 
direction  and  dimensions  of  this  object 
would  be  a  matter  of  much  value. 

One  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  says: 
"Better  to  bless  the  sun  than  question 
why  he  shines."  Notwithstanding  this, 
how  many  conjectures  have  been  formed 
on  this  subject!  Our  forefathers,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  voltaic  pile  and  elec- 
tricity, attributed  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  \>\\\\  to  material  lire.  May  there  not 
be  other  agencies  unknown  to  us  which 
would  explain  the  incadescence  of  the 
stni  ?  An  eminent  authority,  whilst  fa- 
voring the  idea  of  a  perpetual  electric  dis- 
i-harge,  frankly  confesses  that  every  dis- 
covery of  this  kind  seems  "  to  remove 
further  the  prospect  of  probable  explana- 


tion." In  addition  to  the  energetic  ac* 
tion  of  the  currents  of  the  galvanic  pile, 
other  remarkable  ideas  have  been  gtaited. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Thomson 
and  Wathei'son  that  if  five  pounds  of  cos- 
mical  matter  were  to  fall  on  each  sauare 
foot  of  the  solar  surface,  and  the  Dody 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  per  second,  the  heat 
and  light  resulting  from  the  shock  would 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  that  actually 
existing  on  the  sun.  Those  falling  bodies 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  shooting  stars, 
and  probably  in  the  zodiacal  light.  Messrs. 
Carrington  and  Hodgson  have  witnessed 
a  phenomenon  which  favors  this  conjec- 
ture, (a^poition  of  the  solar  surface  biasing 
suddenly  for  an  interval  of  about  ten  min- 
utes,) yet  the  theory  which  attributes  the 
lustre  of  the  sun  to  the  continual  formar 
tion  of  torrents  of  electricity  engendered 
by  the  clouds  of  the  various  envelopes, 
would  seem  to  obtain  the  greater  number 
of  suffrages  among  astronomers.* 

It  might  be  added  that,  as  the  northern 
lights  sensibly  affect  the  magnets,  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  the  sun  also  appear  to  exert  a 
certain  influence  on  them.  General  Sa- 
bine has  shown  that  the  maximum  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  corresponds  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  the  solar  spots. 
The  dependence  of  the  magnetic  intensity 
on  the  solar  altitude  is  well  known  ;  and 
it  has  also  been  found  that  the  earth's 
magnetic  force  is  greatest  at  those  seasons 
when  our  globe  is  nearest  the  sun.     Ad* 


*  Professor  Thomson  considers  that  meteorie  ae- 
tion  is  the  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  in 
respect  to  the  heat  and  light  radiated  by  the  aun. 
Cheiulcal  action  is  insufficient  to  account  for  it, 
wliilst  meteoric  action  depends  on  independent  eri* 
dence.  The  former  could  generate  only  about  three 
thousand  years*  heat,  the  latter  would  account  for 
twenty  million  years  of  solar  heat  And  what  a  de- 
gree of  heat  too — sufficient  to  keep  up  a  sixty-fhree 
thousand  horse  power.  Each  square  yard  of  the 
solar  surface  representing  the  consumption  of  thlr> 
teen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour,  and  where  forty  feet  thickness  of  Ice  wookl 
thaw  per  minute.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an- 
der  a  vertical  sun,  onlv  one  inch  of  ice  would  melt 
in  two  hours  twelve  minutes  and  forty-two  seoonda. 
It  may  be  added  that  according  to  the  theoiy  of  Mr. 
WatherHton,  the  d^6n«  and  Augments  of  broken 
material  which  wuuld  fall  and  batter  into  the  ran 
would  (if  of  the  density  of  granite)  cover  the  sorfaoe 
to  a  doiith  of  twelve  miles  animally.  whilst  according 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Thomson,  a  thiduetti 
of  twonty-four  miles  would  fall  into  it,  from  the 
matter  of  Zodaicul  light  coming  in  contact  with  its 
pliotosphcre. 
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rairal  Smyth  may  well  say,  on  this  subject, 
that  a  "  wonderful  coincidence  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  established  therein,  a 
mine  is  sprung,  the  extent  of  which  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  will  venture  to  predict, 
although  inductive  experience  is  allowed 
to  adopt  the  tone  of  prophecy." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  spots,  whether  dark  or  brilliant, 
and  all  the  different  changes  in  their  form 
and  motion  and  number,  are  not  mere  ob- 
jects of  idle  curiosity,  but  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  our  own 
globe.  Should  the  persevering  observer 
merely  count  the  number  of  spots  which 
he  remarks  on  the  solar  surface  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  he  would  confer  a  boon 
on  science.  If,  in  addition,  he  accurately 
determines  their  positions  by  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  plan,  the  series  of  observations 
would  be  extremely  valuable.  That  emi- 
nent observer  has  discovered  a  law  of 
storms  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  there 
being  a  daily  drift  of  the  spots  in  longi- 
tude which  reveals  a  general  equatorial 
current  of  thirty  degrees  in  breadth  in 
the  direction  of  rotation,  whilst  a  reverse 
current  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  is  per- 
ceptible beyond  it  in  each  hemisphere. 
We  are  indebted  to  M.  Schwabe  for  a 
systematic  reckoning  of  the  number  of 
spots  visible  since  1826.  In  1828  the 
number  of  groups  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  which  gradually  diminished 
to  thirty-three  in  1833.  In  1837  they 
had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three ;  and  in  1843  they  had  fallen 
to  thirty-four.  By  1848  the  number  had 
again  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty ;  whilst  in  1856  only  thirty-four 
were  visible.  In  1860  thev  had  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862  will,  doubtless,  be  greater. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
changes  are  gradual.  The  periodicity 
is  undeniable,  and  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  eleven  years,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  constant,  sometimes  amounting 
to  nearly  fifteen  years  (as  the  minima  of 
1784  and  1709,)  sometimes  being  only 
eight  years  and  a  half  (as  the  minima  of 
1689  and  1698.)  The  observer  will  per- 
ceive, too,  that  the  zones  of  disturbance 
are  different  year  by  year ;  sometimes  the 
spots  are  confined  wholly  to  the  sun's 
equator ;  at  other  tunes  wholly  north, 
sometimes  altogether  south  of  the  equa 
tor.  They  seldom  pass  beyond  forty  de- 
grees of  latitude.     That   they  are  inti- 


mately connected  with  the  rotation  of  the 
sun  on  its  axis  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  it  is  solely  due  to  this  cause  is  impos- 
sible. There  must  be  external  atmos- 
phere or  internal  agitation  to  cause  those 
immense  ruptures  (one  of  which  was  mea- 
sured at  thirty-seven  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  square  miles  in  area)  which 
precede  the  etFect  produced  by  rotation. 
The  amateur  astronomer  will  see  what  a 
rich  field  is  opened  to  him  in  tlie  path  of 
discovery  by  diligent  observation  of  the 
solar  spots  alone,  remembering 

"  No  earnest  work 
Of  any  honest  worker,  howbeit  weak, 
Imperfect,  ill-adapted,  fails  so  much 
That  'tis  not  gathered  like  a  grain  of  sand 
To  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  action  used 
For  carrying  out  Gk)d*8  end." 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  when  the  sun  is 
entirely  hidden  from  view  (as  during  the 
darkness  of  a  solar  eclipse)  that  we  be- 
come best  acquainted  with  its  clouds,  its 
atmosphere,  and  the  general  phenomena 
of  its  surface.  Look  at  those  two  illustra- 
tions representing  the  appearance  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  the  light  surrounding  it, 
and  the  moon  at  the  last  two  solar 
eclipses  of  1 858  and  1 860.  What  strange 
forms  are  beheld  in  the  halo  or  glory 
about  the  moon !  What  are  those  crim- 
son flames  ?  Are  they  our  old  friends 
the  bright  streaks  of  light — the  faculae  ? 
Is  it  this  corona  or  glory  which  is  the 
suspected  outer  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
and  which  causes  that  dimness  of  the  sun's 
light  toward  the  margins  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  ?  Does  it  buoy  up 
and  float  those  cloudy  protuberances  for 
some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  above 
— not  the  real  surface,  but  the  outer  pho- 
tosphere of  the  sun?  These  are  ques- 
tions which,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  critically  observed  during  the 
solar  eclipses  of  1842,  1851,  1858,  and 
1860,  still  remain  undecided.  Some 
savans  hold  that  they  are  purely  optical, 
caused  by  the  sunlight  striking  the  edges 
of  the  moon — the  effects  of  that  phenom- 
enon in  optics  known  by  the  name  of  m- 
terference,  that  is,  when  light  passes  by 
any  rough  edge,  and  produces  certain 
colored  fringes  to  the  ray  which  is  re- 
ceived on  a  screen.  Are  those  ruddy 
prominences  produced  in  this  manner  ? 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  sharply 
defined  to  have  their  origin  in  this  way  ; 
in  the  second,  they  have  been  seen  to  in- 
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crease  in  length  as  the  moon  passed  away 
from  them,  and  to  decrease  in  dimensions 
as  the  moon  passed  toward  them.  Thi3 
circumstance,  which  was  confirmed  by 
many  observers,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive of  their  being  part  of  the  real 
body  of  the  sun,  that  the  red  flames  are 
the  facula),  that  the  corona  is  the  lumin- 
ous atmosphere  of  the  sun.  But  how  are 
these  strange  rays  of  light  produced  in 
the  corona?  llow  are  we  to  explain 
that  they  appeared  on  the  left  when  total 
darkness  commenced,  and  to  the  right 
when  the  moon  was  leaving  the  disk  of 
the  sun  ?  The  Astronomer  Royal  is  of 
opinion  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
extends  all  the  way  to  the  moon,  and 
that  the  li^^ht  is  reflected  bv  this  atmos- 
phere.  There  are  methods  even  of  de- 
tecting whether  such  is  tlie  case,  and  in 
the  present  instance  it  was  found  that  the 
light  from  the  corona  was  reflected  light, 
and  reflected  too  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth.  Another  celebrated  astrono- 
mer, at  the  same  time  that  he  believes  in 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  around 
the  sun,  still  considers  that  the  extraor- 
dinary rays  of  the  corona  are  optical; 
and  he  has  even  been  able  to  produce 
them  artificially,  by  introducing  a  circu- 
lar screen  between  the  eye  anil  the  rays 
of  light  coming  through  an  aperture  in 
the  walls  of  a  dark  chamber.  But  so 
many  discrepancies  exist  between  observ- 
ers, that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  accounts.  Red  prominences  were 
seen  by  one  observer  which  were  quite 
invisible  to  his  neighbor.  Protuberances 
which  were  seen  red  at  Miranda  were 
seen  white  at  Valencia.  The  rays  of  the 
corona  at  two  different  stations  at  the 
same  moment  were  in  different  directions. 
Strangest  of  all,  the  decrease  of  the  east- 
ern protuberances,  like  the  increase  in 
the  western,  were  more  rapid  than  the 
moon's  motion  would  allow  of.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  too,  but  that  the  rays 
of  the  corona  were  seen  curved,  inter- 
mixed, and  even  tangential  to  the  edge  of 
tlie  moon.  We  may  state  that  the  illus- 
trations have  not  been  selected  by  us  on 
account  of  their  eccentricity :  both  draw- 
ings have  been  made  by  very  eminent  ob- 
servers— the  one  of  the  eclipse  of  1858, 
by  M.  Liais;  and  that  of  1860,  by  M. 
Feilitzch,  who  had  previously  observed 
the  eclipse  of  1851.  The  latter  observer 
noticed  that  the  corona  was  much  bright- 


er in  the  last  eclipse  than  in  that  of 
1861.* 

The  most  trivial  incidents  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  are  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  particularly  during  those 
few  moments  when  total  darkness  over- 
spreads the  earth.    Having  been  station- 
ed near  Reynosa,  in  Spain,  in  company 
with  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Wray,  the 
writer  was  able  to  observe  the  last  eclipse 
of  1860.     First  comes  that  gradual  march 
of  the  moon  over  the  sun,  which  latter, 
even  when  half  obscured,  is  not  sensibly 
diminished  in  lustre.     Then   the  gradual 
warning  of  the  crescent  of  the  sun,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  the  merest  thread  of  light, 
and  then  the  obscurity  begins.  The  thread 
of  light  is  irregular,  as  we  see  by  means 
of  the  telescope,  and  whilst  we  are  look- 
ing at  it,  (now  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,) 
we    notice  that  is  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments, brighter  than. stars  and  somewhat 
resembling  electric  sparks.    Now  between 
the  broken  sparks,  the  first  rays  of  the 
corona  break  out  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
glory ;  in  another  moment,  the  sun  is  com- 
pletely hidden  ;  the  dark  velvet  surface  of 
the  moon  is  seen  projected  on  the  silvery 
corona,  and  all  is  in  obscnrity — a  darkness 
not  complete  like  that  of  night,  yet  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  twilight 
or  the  gloom  of  a  rainy  winter  evening. 
The  scenery  around  was  illuminated,  not 
only  by  the  light  of  the  corona,  but  by 
the   more  remarkable  light  which   was 
seen  in  the  southern  horizon.     For  an  al- 
titude of  some  fifteen  degrees,  towering 
above,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  plains 
of  Castile,  we  saw  the  most  glorious  crim- 
son and  yellow  tints  coloring  the  sky  and 
meeting  the  dark-blue  clouds  above  in  a 
rich  purple.    The  effect  was  magical — al- 
most similar  to  the  eai*th  illumined  by  a 
splendid  aurora ;  or,  rather,  imagine  pass- 
ing  from  the  brilliant  sunshine  into  a  Goth- 
ic cathedral,  where  the  dim  religious  light 
enters  through  richly-colored   oriel   and 
lancet  windows — one  may  thus  have  a 
faint  idea  of  the  gloom — singular  and  ter- 
rible at  the  same  time,  which  is  produced 
by  a  solar  eclipse.    The  hushed  whispers 
of  those   around  who  pointed  to   some 
bright  star  or  ])lanet  overhead,  added  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and  the  somber 

*  For  remarkable  differences  of  drawing,  we  re- 
fer to  the  dirtgrams  in  the  Astronomer  RojaPs  LeC' 
ture  aj3  given  in  the  London  Ji$9Uw  of  September 
twontj-first,  1861. 
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faces  of  the  worshipers,  put  one  as  much 
in  mind  of  the  countenances  of  the  witch- 
es round  the  caldron  in  Macbeth  as  of 
the  witnesses  of  a  great  natural  phenome- 
non. When  the  darkness  was  at  the 
greatest,  the  wind  moaned  with  a  melan- 
choly sound,  *'  le  vent  de  I'eclipse,"  our 
neighbors  call  it,  and  did  not  serve  to 
raise  one's  spirits.  The  pigeons  rushed 
to  their  dovecot — butterflies  fell  down  as 
if  dead — a  vulture  seated  on  a  rock  on  a 
neighboring  hill  dropped  as  if  shot — a 
group  of  goats  formed  into  line  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  home — the 
matutinal  chants  of  chanticleer  were  in- 
termingled with  the  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  maternal  cares  of  the  leathered 
domestic  tribes  of  the  farmyard  in  which 
we  were  situated.  Such  effects  of  the  dark- 
ness came  under  our  own  notice.  And 
although  we  found  that  the  boasted  clear- 
ness of  "  le  beau  cifel  de  I'Espagne  "  was 
rather  a  myth  and  might  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  tne  famous  "  chateaux  d'  Es- 
pagne  "  (Angllc^^  castles  in  the  air,)  yet 
we  did  not  think  our  journey  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  across  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Adour,  altogether  lost, 
even  although  we  came  across  much  un- 
favorable weather  near  the  source  of  the 
Ebro  ;  and  met  not  only  with  snow  to  the 
depth  of  eight  feet  on  the  mountains,  Cm 
the  middle  of  July,)  but  with  solid  mist 


and  fog  which  could  only  be  parallel- 
ed in  November  in  London.  Although 
we  perfectly  perceived  the  corona,  yet  it 
was  too  cloudy  to  detect  the  ruddy  prom- 
inences ;  so  that  our  evidence  is  negative 
in  this  respect,  and  it  proves  that  the  first- 
named  was  brighter  than  the  latter,  which 
some  observers  deny.  The  broken  cres- 
cent, if  not  the  Baily  beads,  were  seen  to 
great  advantage  by  Messrs.  Buckingham 
and  Wray,  as  well  as  by  the  writer,  and 
the  extraordinary  brushes  of  light  from 
the  corona,  crooked  and  intermingling 
with  each  other,  were  likewise  plainly 
visible  to  all  the  party.  We  have  heard 
of  Spaniard  and  Moor  crouching  with  ter- 
ror during  the  darkness ;  but  although  wo 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  the  form- 
er nation,  and  a  rural  population  too,  we 
did  not  see  it,  and  can  scarcely  believe  it. 
As  many  discrepancies  exist,  however,  be- 
tween the  statements  of  ordinary  observ- 
ers as  between  those  who  looked  at  the 
solar  phenomena  through  a  telescope.  To 
one  observer  the  darkness  af^peared  to 
last  only  two  minutes,  (it  was  upward  of 
three ;)  to  another,  such  the  sense  of  op- 
pressiveness, that  the  interval  between  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  sun- 
light seemed  to  endure  for  two  hours ! 

These  are  a  few  of  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  orb  of  day,  the  source  of 
light  and  heat  in  our  system  of  worlds. 


From    ?rAier*f    MAgailns. 


HUMMING-BIRDS 


Many  of  our  readers  who  visited  Lon- 
don on  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  will  doubtless  re- 
member with  pleasure  a  coteraporane- 
ons  exhibition  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  which,  though  life- 
less, possessed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  attraction  as  the  noble  collection 
of  living  animals  in  those  charming  gar- 
dens. 

We  allude  to  3Ir.  Gould's  collection  of 
humming-birds,  which,  independently  of 


the  great  interest  attached  to  it  from  its 
complete  character,  is  most  remarkable 
for  the  marvelous  beauty  and  singularity 
of  individual  specimens,  and  for  the  per- 
fect manner  in  which  the  small  birds  are 
stuffed,  mounted,  and  arranged. 

Mr.  Gould  has  long  taken  rank  as  the 
most  eminent  of  oar  ornithologists.  His 
great  works,  got  up  at  an  expense  which 
the  boldest  of  publishers  would  be  slow 
to  incur,  are  remarkable  for  their  mag- 
nificence and  intrinsic  excellence,  and  his 
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collection  of  nnstniFed  birds  is  probably 
one  of  the  larejest  in  the  world.  An  in- 
tense lover  of  birdfr,  keenly  alive  to  their 
beauties,  we  can  well  understand  how 
his  attention  was  drawn  at  an  early  peri- 
od of  his  life  to  the  glory  and  loveliness 
of  the  numerous  family  of  humming-birds, 
and  that  he  contemplated  every  new  spe- 
cies of  these  winged  meteors  with  enthu- 
siastic delight.  But  though  thus  warmly 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  ornithology,  he 
refrained  from  indulging  his  desire  to  col- 
lect humming-birds,  because  Mr.  George 
Loddiges  was  forming  a  collection  of  them. 
But  upon  the  decease  of  that  estimable 
man,  Mr.  Gould,  who  had  long  been 
aware  that  Mr.  Loddiges'  collection, 
though  at  that  period  unrivaled,  was 
very  far  from  complete,  determined  to 
form  a  collection  of  his  own.  His  numer- 
rous  ornithological  correspondents  and 
friends  throughout  the  globe  gave  him 
great  facilities  for  the  undertaking.  He 
had  already,  through  their  instrumental- 
ity, considerably  enriched  Mr.  Loddiges' 
collection,  and  the  machinery  for  collect- 
ing being  in  admirable  order,  it  only 
needed  to  be  set  in  motion.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  difficulties  did  not 
arise  —  no  great  work  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished without  the  intervention  of 
formidable  difficulties,  the  overcoming  of 
which  contributes  much  to  constitute  its 
greatness.  And,  among  the  many  ex- 
amples presented  to  us  of  the  power  of 
a  strong  will  to  attain  a  definite  object, 
few  are  more  notable  than  that  afforded 
in  the  present  instance.  For,  not  only 
has  Mr.  Gould  succeeded  in  forminjr  a 
collection  of  humming-birds  at  once  un- 
))aralieled  for  its  comj>letcncss  and  beau- 
ty, but  he  has  immortalized  them  in  a 
work  extending  to  five  folio  volmnes, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumj)hs  of  art  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  How 
well  Mr.  Gould  has  succeeded,  and  how 
incomparably  superior  his  collection  of 
humming-birds  is,  compared  to  those  of 
his  predecessors,  will  be  understood,  when 
we  state  that  the  great  French  work  of 
Audebert  and  Veil  lot,  the  Oiseaiix  Dores^ 
published  in  1802,  contains  only  seventy 
plates  of  hl4H;^nftin^-bird8.  Lesson's  great 
work  on  the  Oiseaux  Mouches^  published 
between  1829  and  1833,  eoumcrates  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  species, 
whereas  Mr.  Gould's  monograph  numbers 
four  hundred  and  sixteen,  all  of  which 


are  figured  in  the  magnificent  work  jnst 
completed.  But,  great  as  is  this  number 
of  species,  many  more  probably  exist. 
For,  with  becoming  modesty,  Mr.  Gould 
observes  : 

"  If  I  am  asked  what  is  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  existing  species  of  humming-birds 
— and  may  there  not  be  others  to  be  discoTered 
in  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the  western  and 
other  parts  of  the  vast  continent  of  the  New 
World  ?  —  my  reply  is,  that  in  all  probability, 
many  more  than  are  known  to  us  do  exist,  and 
a  very  lengthened  period  must  elapse  before  we 
shall  acquire  any  thing  like  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  group.  Whatever  I  may  have  done  to- 
ward the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  I  must  only 
be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  for  those  who,  in  future 
ages,  will  render  our  acquaintance  with  this 
family  of  birds  so  much  more  complete  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time." 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  hum- 
ming-birds already.known  to  us  confirms 
this  : 

**  Whole  groups  (says  Mr.  Gould)  remarka- 
ble for  their  singularity,  have  become  known  to 
us  firoin  the  inquiries  and  explorations  of  later 
travelers ;  and  abundant  as  the  species  may  be 
toward  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains,  they  vastly  in- 
crease as  we  approach  the  equator.  These 
equatorial  regions  teem  with  species,  and  even 
genera,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Be- 
tween the  snow  line  of  the  summits  of  the  tow- 
ering volcanoes  and  their  bases,  many  zones 
of  temperature  occur,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
especial  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  Alpine 
region  has  its  particular  flora,  accompanied  by 
insects  especially  adapted  to  such  situations ; 
and  attendant  upon  these  are  peculiar  forms 
of  humming-birds,  which  never  descend  to  the 
low  valleys,  and  scarcely  even  to  the  cooler  and 
more  temperate  paramos.  Many  of  the  highest 
coDcs  of  extinct  and  of  existing  volcanoes  have 
their  own  faunas  and  floras :  even  in  the  inte- 
rior walls  of  ancient  craters,  wherever  vegeta- 
tion has  gained  a  footing,  some  species  of  hum- 
ming-birds have  there,  and  there  only,  been  as 
yet  discovered." 

It  was  by  exploring  these  localities 
that  Mr.  Gould  has  been  enabled  to 
swell  his  collection  of  humming-birds  to 
above  four  hundred,  and  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  difiiculty  and  great  danger 
attending  these  lofty  mountain  explora- 
tions,  we  can  hardly  appland  too  highly 
the  energy  and  devoti.on  of  Mr.  Gould's 
correspondents. 

Another  matter  of  surprise  must  be  the 
amazing  number  of  different  species  of 
humming-birds,  so  numerons  that  Mr. 
Gould,  anticipating  a  doubt  on  the  part 
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of  some  pei-soiis,  that  four  hundred  spe-  sentations  of  the  lovely  birds  enshrined  in 

cies  of  birds  so  diminutivo  in  size  and  of  his  great  monograph  of  the  Trochilidae. 

one  family  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  But  Mr.  Gould's  labors  have  not  been 

from  each  other,  assures  us —  confined  to  merely  figuring  the  various 

humming-birds  which  he  has  collected. 
"  That  any  one  who  studies  the  subject  will  j^  every  instance,  the  birds  are  surround- 
soon  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  ca^e  For  ^^^  ^  representations  of  plants  and  flow- 
eren  the  females,  which  asi-imilate  more  closely  "^  ^  *  4U  i  i:*-  r  ^  j 
to  each  other  than  the  males,  can  be  separated  f»  common  to  the  local  ties  frequented 
with  perfect  certainty ;  nay,  even  a  tail-feather  ^y  them  ;  and  so  beautiful,  splendid,  and 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  person  well  versed  in  the  gorgeous  are  these,  that  they  would  by 
subject  to  say  to  what  genus  and  species  the  themselves  form  a  work  of  rare  elegance 
bird  from  which  it  has  been  taken  belongs.  I  and  beauty.  Nor  are  these  adjuncts  fan- 
mention  this  fact  to  show  that  what  we  desig-  ciful  designs.  In  all  cases  they  are  faith- 
nate  a  species  has  really  distinctive  and  constant  f^^  representations  of  living  plants,  many 

characters;  and  in  the  whole  of  my  experience  ^r  ♦k^  ^..i^^i^aIo  ^.to*;*.^   ;Jr^.,«  ..^ui^ 

...           *  1          J     ru        •     u-  1         •  ^  or  the  orieinais  ezistms^  m  our  noble  na- 

with  many  thousands  of  humming-birds  passing  ^.       ,         *,            ^    t^  ®      .i.         ix^   \' 

throup^hmyhrnds,  I  hate  never  obaerr  Jan  iri'  t^^n^J   gardens   at   Kew;  thus  affordmg 

»tance  of  any  variation  which  would  lead  me  to  another  mstance   of  the  great  value  of 

suppose  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  union  of  two  large  scientific  establishments^  for,  as  Mr. 

species.'*^  Gould  truly  observes,  it  is  only  in  capitals 

like  London  and  Paris  that  undertakings 
We  have  italicized  these  words  on  ac-  nte  the  present  can  be  successfully  car- 
count  of  their  strong,  antagonistic  bear-  j.jg^  qu^ 

ing  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  request  Unfortunately,   but    few  persons   will 

particular  attention  to  what  follows  :  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  splen- 

>,    ,^    , ,      .  L        , .  ^^^  result  of  Mr.  Gould's  energy,  talent, 

"  I  wnte  this  (adds  Mr  Gould)  without  bias  ^^j    scientific  knowledge.       Five  large 

one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  question  of  the    r.  i.    „^i.,^^«  ^^«*;r,^fl«,f««*«  <;„^ • 

origin  of  species.  I  am  desirous  of  represent-  ^^^'^  volumes,  costmg  seventy-five  gumeas, 
ing  nature  in  her  wonderful  ways,  as  she  pre-  "i«8t  necessan  y  be  rare  books  True,  a 
sents  herself  to  my  attention,  at  the  close  of  copy  m  the  fullness  ot  time  will  be  visible 
my  work,  after  a  period  of  twelve  years  of  inces-  at  the  British  Museum  library,  but  that 
sant  labor,  and  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  gigantic  book  emporium  is  not  exactly 
interesting  study."  the  place  where  you  would  care  to  linger 
^  1  .  ,  1  J  .  .  lovingly  over  exquisite  drawings :  and 
Remembenng  the  number  and  variety  yery  few  institutions  have  sufficient  funds 
of  these  aerial  gems,  it  must  be  conceded  ^^  Subscribe  to  so  costly  a  work.  Well 
that  It  wa3  a  bold  conception  to  think  ^^  however,  that  the  study  of  hum- 
of  portra>^ng  them  m  a  manner  at  once  ^ng.|,ird8  possesses  great  interest  apart 
truthful,  effective,  and  satisfactoiy  to  or-  fVom  their  pictorial  illustration,  Mr.  Gould 
mthologists.  Y\2ls  drawn  up  an  introduction  to  his  great 
'^Numerous  attempts  (observes  Mr.  Gould)  work.  This  contains  the  result  of  his  re- 
have  been  made  at  various  times  to  give  some-  searches  into  the  Trochilidae  ;  and  we  feel 
thing  like  a  representation  of  the  glittering  hues  sure  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
with  which  this  group  of  birds  are  adorned,  giving  them  some  account  of  a  book  which 


termineu,  however,  to  maKe  me  rriai ;   ana  ai-.^j^*^.^.        ..^         .     ^      r      :■ 
ter  a  series  of  lengthened,  troublesome,  and    instead  of  pnnting  it  for  private  ciroula- 
costly  experiments,  I  have,  I  trust,  partially,  if  tion,  it  would  enjoy  a  large  popularity, 
not  completely,  succeeded."  Mr.  Gould  commences  his  introduction 

by  answering  a  question  which,  he  says. 
We  well  remember  the  disappoint-  ig  frequently  put  to  him  —  whence  the 
inenis  to  which  Mr,  Gould  alludes.  For  term  "  humming-bird  "  is  derived : 
it  has  long  been  our  privilege  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Mr.  Gould's  working-rooms,  . "  ^  ^^^  state  m  reply,  that  owing  to  the  ra- 
««^  .«^  ,««  «**r>of  i^^m-  ^;i;n.<^«^Ur  onri  pid  Hiovement  of  the  wiHgs  of  most  of  thc  mem- 
and  we  can  attest  how  diligently  and  gers  of  this  group,  but  especially  of  the  smaller 
zealously  he  labored,  cancelmg  plate  af-  j^^  ^  vibratory  or  humming  sound  is  pro- 

ter  plate,  regardless  of  cost,  until^  at  last  ^uced  while  the  bird  is  in  the  air,  which  may  be 
he  succeeded  in  producing  the  brilliantly  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  that 
beautiful  and  exquisitely  truthful  repre-   it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  trivial 


Mr.  Gould  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
varioiia  names  by  which  these  lovely 
creatures  are  known  in  diSereiit  coun- 
tries. Some  are  singular  «noiifrh.  Thus, 
in  Germ.iny  they  arc  called  Kot'^ri  ;  in 
Sliaii),  I*ico  jiorea.  mid  Tamino ;  in 
Jiiexico,  Ourissia,  TzitUototl,  Guanumbi, 
Oourb'ri,  etc.,  etc. ;  all  iiieUtpliorJcal  terms 
signifying  "  rays  of  the  sun,"  "  tresses  of 
the  day  star,"  "murmuring  birds,"  etc. 
Their  French  name — Oiseau-Movche — is 
probably  the  most  appiopriate,  as  they 
are  literally  fly-tiized  liirdii, 

Linnieu!)  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
specieii  known  to  him  the  generic  appel- 
lation of  Trochilus,  a  name  given  to  some 
fabnlons  little  bird  by  the  ancients,  u  hence 
is  derived  the  iarnily  deaignatioa  of  7Vo- 
ckilidUf.  Tlie  great  naturalist  was  proba- 
bly led  to  give  These  birdsthis  name, from 
their  fantastic  beauty  and  peculiar  habits 
being  something  similar  to  those  of  the 
above  mytliiuE^  bird  ;  and  tlu»  is  in  some 
measure  conoborated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Linnieus'  time  absurd  stories  were  extant 
respecting  the  siipjioscd  virtues  of  Inim- 
ming-birda.  Among  others  it  was  be- 
lieved that  their  powdered  bodies  were  a 
specific  in  cases  of  epilepsy. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  hum- 
ming birds  are  confined  tothe  New-World 
and  its  adjacent  islands.  Some  persons 
Btill  maintain,  however,  that  they  exist  in 
India  and  Africa  ;  and  Mr,  Gould  states 
that  he  had  once  a  stormy  altorcation 
with  a  gentleman  who  asserted  that  the 
humming-bird  was  found  in  England,  and 
that  he  had  seen  it  fly  in  Devonshire. 
The  object  to  wliich  he  alluded  was  the 
humming-bird  moth;  and  the  birds  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  family  in  India 
and  Africa  are  of  a  totally  different  group 
— the  Neutariniides,  or  Sun-birds  —  the 
only  poiiiU  of  resemblance  between  lliem 
and  the  Trocliilidffi  being  their  diminutive 
size  and  showy  plumage. 

But  altliouuh  humming  birds  are  con- 
fined to  the  New-World  and  the  West- 
Indies,  their  range  in  America  is  enor- 
mous. They  have  been  found  as  high  aa 
the  Kixty-firsl  parallel  on  the  Pacific  cu.ist^ 
and  as  low  a^  Herra  del  Fuego,  flitling 
about  in  unow-storms.  The  migration  of 
birds  is  ntsuredly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  in  natural  history.  We  ad- 
mire the  grand  flight  of  the  eagle  as  he 
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sweeps  through  the  storm-clouds,  bat  we 
know  the  strength  of  his  mighty  pinioni, 
and  can  comprehend  how  he  battles  soo- 
ces^fully  witli  the  tempest ;  but  our  admi- 
ration is  changed  to  amnKcmcnt  when  wo 
find  the  delicate  and  fragile  humming- 
bird, scarcfly  larger  than  a  big  bee,  ind 
apparently  fitted  only  to  adom  a  oonserr- 
atory,  passing  over  vast  zonen  of  ths 
globe,  and  flying  through  sansbine  and 
storm,  heat  and  cold,  from  the  fiery  tro- 
pics to  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Kooky 
Mountains  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Hum 
on  the  south. 

This  migratory  h.ibtt  of  the  humming 
bird  enables  visitors  to  the  Cana<1as  ud 
Norlli -Am erica  to  make  the  .icquaintMnce 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spe<ueB.  This 
is  the  Trochilus  Colubris,  or  Red-throated 
Iluniming-bird,  which  miRratea  in  great 
numbers  in  summer  from  tne  Gnlf  of  Mex- 
'  ico  northward.  Mr.  Gould  dwella  lovinjf- 
\  \y  on  his  first  sight  of  one  of  theiw  charm- 
ing birds  ;  and  wc  too  well  remember  the 
fiist  time  wc  saw  one  of  these  little  crea- 
tures. We  had  landed  at  Halifax,  at  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  c^uite  unprepar- 
ed for  the  meteor  like  vision;  we  were 
greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  the  flaHbet 
of  light  that  darted  before  ua  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Govemmerit  House ;  until 
suddenly  remembering  that  we  were  in 
the  summer-land  of  numming-birds,  we 
were  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  give  a  name 
to  the  lovely  aerial  beings  which,  like 
the  hues  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  fire, 
now  darted  joyously  from  flower  to  flow- 
er, and  now  hung  motionless  in  the  air, 
f>robing  in  the  azure  btossoms  with  tbeir 
ODg  bills. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  ^ear,  when  en- 
joying tlie  hospitality  of  Sir  John  RoUd- 
snu,  late  Chiel^ustice  of  Canada,  at  To- 
ronto, we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
garden  on  which  we  looked,  fluttering 
with  these  birds,  which  darted  from  tree 
to  tree  and  flower  to  flower  in  countlees 
numbers ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  thought 
exaggerating,  here  is  a  letter  written 
lately  to  Mr,  Gould,  from  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  Toronto : 

"  T  wish  you  could  have  been  with  na  lut 
summer,  jou  would  have  tn  opportuinty  of 
walcbiog  your  fsTnrite  humming-blrda  to  jour 
heart's  content  I  do  Dot  in  the  least  KOfgt- 
rate  when  I  say,  that  during  the  tbae  Ute  bon^ 
chestnuU  were  in  flower,  there  were  haDdrmfa 
or  these  little  tiny  creatures  about  my  grounda 
While  sitting  in  my  librair  1  could  hear  tbnr 
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sharp  querulous  notes  as  the  males  fought  like 
so  manj'  little  banUm-cocks  n'th  each  other. 
On  one  Inrgo  hnrae-chestaut  tree,  just  it  the 
comer  of  the  house,  thej  swarmed  about  the 
Toliage  like  eo  manj  bees,  and  as  the  top 
branches  of  tho  tree  were  close  to  m;  bedroom- 
windons,  every  now  and  tben  one  bird  more 
bold  than  the  rest  would  dart  into  the  open 
niadow,  and  perch  upon  thu  wardrobe  or  the 
top  of  the  bed-poat" 

This  lovely  humming-bird  is  radiant 
Mith  glory.  The  whole  of  bia  hack, 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  flnnk^,  tail  cov- 
ens, and  two  middle  tnil  feathers,  are  of 
a  rich  golden  green;  the  winps  and  tail 
a  purplish  brown ;  under  surface  of  the 
Iwdy  white,  tinged  with  green ;  the 
throat  ruby  red,  changing,  according  to 
the  position  in  which  il  is  viewed,  trom 
deep  black  to  fiery  crimson  or  burning 
orange;  while  the  bill,  eyes,  legs,  and 
feet  are  black.  Such  is  the  livery  of  the 
male,  for  he  alone  wears  these  glorious 
hues.  The  female,  unlike  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  is  a  more  sober-hned  creature, 
which  rule  applies  to  all  female  humming- 
birds. 

As  was  to  be  espeetod,  Mr.  Gould 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  to 
Htudy  the  habits  of  this  humming-bird. 
He  met  it  in  various  parts  of  Korth-Am- 
crica,  but  no  where  more  abundantly 
than  in  Mr.  Tunstall's  gardens  at  St. 
Anne's  Island,  near  Montreal,  where 
flocks  (lilted  about  the  lilac-trees  over- 
shadowing the  porch  beneath  which 
Moore  Jinialied  *  his  celebrated  boat- 
nmu's  song. 

But  our  great  ornithologist  was  not  sat- 
isfied by  merely  observing  these  birds  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Having  procured  one 
from  a  conservatory  at  Washington,  he 
had  a  small  gauze  net  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter distended  by  a  light  hoop  made  for 
its  reception  ;  and  allhougb  sadly  buffol- 


■  "Vfe  have  taken  the  liberty  to  BubetituM  the 
word  ■'  finiBhed"  here  for  "  wroie,"  ai)  Mr.  Gould 
hu  it.  Wc  have  done  this  because  it  haa  been  our 
pririiege  to  hare  Been  the  original  copj  or  Hoorc's 
telcbratcd  80Dg,  and  pleasure  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  it  before  hint  again  aoms  forty  jeara 
after  he  had  written  it  The  facta  briefly  are  these : 
Moore  was  acconipaoied  duiing  hia  trarela  iti  Am- 
prica  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  the  original  of  the 
eoDg  in  question — which  Hoore  wrote  aa  they  float- 
ed duwn  the  St.  Lawrence  —  to  a  lady  whom  wa 
kaew ;  and  willi  this  lady's  permiedoa  the  lines 
were  shown  to  Uoore,  who  authenticated  chem.  and 
stated  that  he  had  written  thcni  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  his  friend's  book  aa  they  w(tt  down  the  St.  Law- 
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ed  about,  the  bird  within  an  hour  of  its 
capture  readily  took  sugar  and  WHter 
from  a  spoon  held  in  the  hand.  This 
boldness  led  Mr.  Gould  to  hope  that  it. 
would  soon  b«conie  familiarized  with  ii.': 
littio  domicile,  and  ho  accordingly  sus- 
pended the  net  from  one  of  Ins  coai-buT- 
tons,  and  carried  it  with  him  wherevci- 
he  went.  Every  half-hour  he  offered  it  a 
small  bottle  filled  with  sngar  and  water. 
into  which  it  thrust  its  long  bill  throun:li 
the  gauze  bag,  pumping  up  the  fluid  by 
means  of  its  more  lengthened  tubular 
tongue.  Thus  eaged,  suspended,  and 
fed,  it  traveled  with  Mr.  Gould  for  two 

I  days  across  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  would,  Mr,  Gonid  believes,  have 
continued   to  thrive,  had  he  not  at  the 

1  end  of  a  dusty  and  tremendously  jolting 

(  ride  given  it  a  bath  to  free  it  from  the 
dirt  which  had  accumulated  on  its  tail 
and  wings  during  the  journey,  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  sickened  and  died. 
This  experiment,  though  terminating 
thus  fatally,  testifies  that  the  humming- 
bird may  be  easily  domesticated,  and 
Mr.  Gould  hoped  that  with  proper  care 
he  would  succeed  in  bringing  a  pair  of 
these  birds  to  England.  Having  been 
presented  with  a  male  and  female  in  per- 
fect health  and  brilliant  plumage]  by  a 
gentleman  in  New-York,  he  had  a  cage 
made  for  them  twelve  inches  long,  seven 

'  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  high.  In 
this  was  placed  the  diminutive  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  suspended  to  the  side  a  glass 
vial,  which  was  daily  supplied  with  saccha- 
rine matter  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  honev 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  the  yelk 
of  an  unboiled  egg.  Upon  this  food  the 
little  prisoners  appeared  to  thrive  and  be 
bappy  during  the  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, until  they  arrived  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  of  Europe.  Off  the 
west  of  Ireland  syraptomn  of  drooping 
unmistakably  exhibited  themselves ;  but 
although  they  never  fully  rallied,  Mr. 
Gould  succeeded  in  bringing  one  of  them 
alive  to  London,  where  it  died  on  the 
second  day  after  its  arrival  at  Mr, 
Gould's  house.  The  ship  in  which  he 
made  the  passage  took  a  northerly 
course,  passing  over  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  although  the  cold  w.is 
rather  severe,  the  only  effect,  says  Mr. 
Gould,  that  it  appeared  to  have  on  the 
birds  was  to  induce  a  kind  of  torpidity, 
from  which,  however,  they  were  readily 
aroused  by  placing  them  in  the  sunshine 
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or  in  some  warm  situation,  sii'ch  as  before 
the  fire,  in  the  bosom,  etc.  Mr.  Gould 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  these  birds  cold 
and  stit!*,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  and 
that  from  this  state  they  were  readily  re- 
stored with  a  little  attention  and  removal 
into  light  and  heat,  when  they  would 
pork  up,  flutter  their  little  wings,  and 
feast  away  upon  their  usual  food,  as  if  in 
the  best  state  of  health. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  an  attempt 
made  some  years  to  domesticate  a  hum- 
ming-bird in  this  country  was  more  suc- 
cessful. A  gentleman,  a  few  days  before 
he  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  England,  met 
with  a  female  mango  humming-bird  sit- 
ting on  her  nest  and  eggs,  and  cutting 
oflT  the  twig  he  brought  all  on  board. 
The  bird  became  sufficiently  tame  to  suf- 
fer herself  to  be  fed  on  honey  and  water 
during  the  passage,  and  hatched  two 
young  ones.  The  mother,  however,  did 
not  long  survive,  but  the  young  were 
brought  to  England,  and  continued  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Hammond.  The  little  creatures  readily 
took  honey  from  Lady  Hammond's  Hps  ; 
and  though  one  did  not  live  long,  the 
other  survived  for  at  least  two  months 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  humming  birds 
may  be  easily  domesticated,  and  that 
they  will  live  a  long  time  in  confinement 
in  their  native  countries.  Bullock,  who 
paid  considerable  attention  to  humming- 
birds, states  in  his  work  on  Mexico  that 
he  had  at  one  time  seventy  In  cages,  and 
that  no  bird  is  more  easily  reconciled  to 
captivity;  and  Wilson  and  other  Ameri- 
can naturalists  assert  that  these  birds 
have  been  kept  in  cages  for  months  on 
honey  or  sugar  and  water  and  the  insects 
which  were  attracted  and  drowned  in  the 
sweets. 

These  successes,  though  partial,  are  not 
entirely  discouraging ;  and  we  concur 
with  Mr.  Gould  in  believing  that  ere 
long  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
living  humming-birds  in  our  Zoological 
Gardens,  for  steam-power  on  land  and 
water  is  now  so  rapidly  narrowhig  space 
that  the  lines  do  not  seem  so  very  fabu- 
lous which  order 

**  cook  to  dress  those  humming-birds 
WVve  shot  in  Mexico. 
They've  now  been  killed  at  least  ten  days ; 
They*ll  be  unpen  trop  haut^ 

But  if  we  wish  to  see  the  humming- 
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bird  arrayed  in  all  his  gorgeous  glory, 
we  must  visit  Central  America;  and 
there  it  is  not  on  the  vast  plains — though 
they  are  the  home  of  multitudes  of  hum* 
ming-birds — but  on  the  Andes  that  the 
finest  and  most  splendid  species  are  foimd. 
The  lofty  volcanoes  are  peopled  by  them ; 
and  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand 
feet,  amidst  seething  fires,  M.  Bour<ner 
discovered  the  exquisite  Thorn-bill  hum- 
mingbird ;  and  that  marvelously  beauti- 
ful species,  the  Loddigesia  mirabilis,  of 
whiel)  one  example  exists  in  Europe,  was 
killed  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  near 
Chacapayas,  in  Peru,  at  a  great  e]eyation« 
This  unique  specimen  exists  in  the  oolleo* 
tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Loddige^  after  whom 
the  species  is  named  ;  and  it  is  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  wonderful,  that  we  are  not 
sur  j)rised  to  find  Mr.  Gould  declarinflr  that 
he  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  describe  this  feath- 
ered gem,  nor  to  hear  that  he  has  offered 
fifly  pounds  for  a  second  specimen.  His 
clever  artist,  Mr.  Richter,  has  succeeded 
in  portraying  this  bird  admirably;  and 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing over  Mr.  Gould's  superb  volumes 
will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us,  that 
this  humming-bird,  with  its  gorgeous  ap- 
parel and  wonderful  tail-feathers  termi- 
nating in  purple  disks,  is  fully  entitled  to 
the  name  it  bears. 

All  beautiful  objects  are  more  or  less 
rare,  but  Mr.  Gould  suggests  with  refer- 
ence to  this  humming-bird  that  it  may  be 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  therefore  sel* 
dom  seen. 

Xo  division  of  the  large  omithologioal 
family  is  more  varied  in  form  or  color* 
ing  than  that  forming  the  humming- 
birds In  some  species  the  bill  is  very 
long — in  one  being  no  less  than  six  inch- 
es in  length,  containing  a  double-tubed 
tongue  capable  of  being  protruded  near* 
ly  as  far  beyond  its  tip,  thus  fitting  it  to 
explore  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  long, 
pendant  corollas  of  flowers.  In  others, 
the  bill  resembles  a  slender  thorn,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  bases  of  flowers,  and 
with  the  delicate  feelers  at  the  extremiW 
of  the  tongue  secures  the  insects  which 
abound  there  ;  others,  again,  have  arched 
bills,  fitting  the  birds  to  seize  insects  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  Another  species  is 
not  only  provided  with  a  strong  hook  at 
the  end  of  the  mandibles,  but  also  with 
numerous  thickly-set  teeth,  which  enable 
them  to  grasp  spiders ;  while  others  have 
bills  fashioned  like  that  of  the  fly-catcher, 
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to  enable'  them  to  seize  insects  on  the 
wing.  All  species  are  provided  with  a 
double  tubular  tongue  of  exquisite  con- 
struction, through  which  they  pump  up 
the  saccharine  parts  of  flowers. 

The   wings  of  these  liny  birds   are  a 
marvelous  piece  of  mechanism,  combining 
excessive  strength  with  great  facility  of 
motion.     These  are  very  essential  quali- 
ties, as  a  large  portion  of  the  humraing- 
bird^s  existence  is  spent  on  the  wing,  the 
bird  now  hanging  poised  before  a  flower, 
and  now  winging  its  way  through  sun- 
shine   and   storm   to  far -distant    lands. 
When  poised  in  air,  the  action    of  the 
wings  is  so  rapid  that  the  eye  fails  to  fol- 
low the  motion —  a  hazy  circle  of  indis- 
tinctness on  each  side  of  the  bird  being 
all   that  is  perceptible.     But  the   rapid 
fanning  of  the  wings  is  evident  by  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
in  their  vicinity.    Mr.  Darwin,  who  had  un- 
\i8ual  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits 
of  almost  every  kind  of  bird,  states  that 
lie  never  saw  any  other  bird   where  the 
Ibree  of  the  wintrs  appears  (as  in  a  but- 
terfly) so  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
iveight  of  the   body.     When   hovering 
near  a  flower,  its  tail  constantly  expands 
sind  closes   like  a  fan,  the   body    being 
meanwhile  kept  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion. 

This  great  wing-power  is  due  to  the 
shafts  of  the  quills  being  remarkably 
strong  and  elastic,  fitting  them  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  air. 
When  at  rest,  which  is  rare,  they  appear 
to  prefer  settling  on  decayed  or  leaf 
less  twigs,  as  if  they  were  desirous  that 
their  gorgeous  coloring  should  shine  with 
greater  replendency  contrasted  with  the 
dead  and  leafless  spray. 

The  tails  of  humming-birds  are  most 
important  organs,  enabling  them  to  steer 
themselves  with  the  gi-eatest  ease  through 
the  air.  Though  variously  shaped,  some 
having  forked  or  cuneate  tails,  while  in 
others  this  organ  is  square  or  rounded,  it 
is  always  composed  of  ten  feathers,  and 
no  more.  In  almost  all  species  the  spa- 
tularies  are  always  in  motion  when  the 
bird  is  on  the  wing,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  resplendent  coloring. 

The  feet  of  these  feiry  creatures,  di- 
minutive as  they  are,  are  yet  highly  diver- 
sified. In  some  species  they  terminate 
in  small,  rounded  nails  ;  in  others  the 
toes  are  greatly  developed,  and  armed 
with  long,  curved,  and  extremely  sharp. 


spine-like  claws,  enabling  them  to  cling 
to  the  petals  of  flowers.  The  power  pos- 
sessed by  these  little,  fragile -looking 
birds,  of  clinging  to  twigs,  is  very  re- 
niarkable.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  they 
adhere  with  such  pertinacity,  that  he  has 
often  been  apprehensive  that  he  would 
dislocate  the  legs  of  his  living  hunmiing- 
birds  when  attempting  to  remove  them 
from  their  perch. 

But  1>y  far  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  the  feet,  or  rather  legs,  of  hum- 
ming-birds, is  that  possessed  by  the  genus 
Eriocnemis.  The  legs  of  this  lovely  group 
are  furnished  with  the  most  exquisite 
feather  muffs,  generally  of  spotless  white, 
but  in  some  species  brown  and  white, 
and  in  one  jet  black.  All  humming- 
birds possessing  this  peculiarity  inhabit 
the  lofty  and  cold  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
a  circumstance  that  led  to  the  supposition 
that  their  legs  were  furnished  with  these 
muffs  to  keep  them  warm  amidst  snow. 
But  this  pleasant  idea  is  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  the  male  only  is  privileged  to 
wear  these  white  boots,  the  female  being 
in  all  cases  bootless. 

The  nests  of  humming-birds  are  fabrics 
of  exquisite  construction.  Mr.  Gould 
dwells  with  pardonable  enthusiasm  on  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  these  tiny  cradles. 
Many  are  not  larger  than  half  a  walnut- 
shell,  and  these  are  among  the  neatest 
and  most  beautiful.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  many  humming-birds  are 
not  satisfied  by  making  the  interior  of 
their  nests  alone  symmetrical  and  com- 
fortable, but  they  also  bestow  vast  pains 
on  the  exterior,  which  is  lavishly  decor- 
ated with  gaudy  lichens  and  many-hued 
feathers.  These  adornments  are  dispos- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  the  larger 
pieces  are  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
nest,  and  the  smaller  on  that  part  attach- 
ed to  the  branch  or  leaf : 

**  It  is  a  question  among  ornithologists  (says 
Mr.  Gould)  whether  these  adornments  are  fixed 
on  by  a  glutinous  secretion  from  the  bird,  or 
by  the  invisible  webs  of  some  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  spiders ;  my  own  belief  is  that  the  lat- 
ter is  the  means  emplo\  ed.  Now  and  then  a 
pretty  feather  is  intertwined  or  fastened  to  the 
outer  side,  the  stem  being  always  so  paced  that 
the  feather  stands  out  beyond  the  surface.'' 

Some  of  the  humming-birds  are  said 
to  suspend  their  nests  by  the  'middle 
from  the  hanging- root  of  a  tree;  and 
should  the  nest,  which  is  of  a  curved  form, 
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prove  to  be  heavier  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  the  lightest  side  is  weighted  with  a 
small  stone  or  piece  of  earth  until  an  equili- 
brium is  established  and  the  eggs  prevent- 
ed from  rolling  out.  Specimens  of  these 
loaded  nests  may  be  seen  in  the  Loddige- 
sian  collection,  now  tiie  property  of  the 
Miss  Loddiges. 

The  eggs  of  all  species  of  humming- 
birds are  large,  considering  the  tiny  size 
of  the  birds  producing  them.  In  shape 
they  are  oblong,  nearlv  alike  in  form  at 
both  ends ;  of  a  ]iinkis))  hue  before  their 
contents  are  removed,  after  which  they 
become  an  opaque  white,  and  so  closely 
resemble  bonbons  that  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  them.  The  birds  are 
said  to  produce  two  broods  a  year,  and 
the  process  of  incubation,  which  occupies 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  days,  is  thus 
described  by  Captain  Lyon  : "  1  he  nest, 
which  was  made  in  a  little  orange-bush 
by  the  side  of  a  frequented  walk  in  his 
garden  at  Gongo  Soco,  in  Brazil,  "  was 
composed  of  the  silky  down  of  a  plant, 
and  covered  with  small,  flat  species  of 
yellow  lichen.  The  first  eg^r  wag  laid  on 
the  twenty-sixth  January,  the  second  on 
the  twenty-eighth ;  and  two  little  crea- 
tures, like  bees,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  Feb- 
ruary. As  the  young  increased  in  size, 
the  mother  built  her  nest  higher  and 
higher.  The  young  remained  blind  until 
the  twenty -eighth  February,  and  flew 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  March, 
without  previous  practice,  as  strong  and 
swiftly  ajS  the  mother,  taking  their  first 
dart  from  the  nest  to  a  tree,  about  twen- 
ty vards  distant."  The  mother  seems  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  incubation,  the 
nuile  birds  never  being  seen  to  go  near 
the  nests  while  th<»  vonn<j  are  beinir  rear- 
ed.  When  hatching,  the  female  appears 
]»erfectly  fearless,  allowing  strangers  not 
only  to  approach  her  nest,  but  even  to 
seize  the  twig  or  spray  to  which  the  nest 
is  attached.  After  the  young  birds  have 
emerged  from  the  eggs,  they  are  left  im- 
protected  from  sun  or  rain,  the  mother 
feeding  them  while  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  with  her  body  very  upright. 

Recent  researches  show  that  the  poet's 
aeeount  of  the  huniming-bird's  pabulum  is 
more  ]>oetical  than  correct : 

*'  Wht'Ti  nioriiiiig  dawns,  and  the  blest  sun  again 
Lifts  \\U  red  glories  from  the  Eastern  main, 
Then  throw^h  our  woodbines,  wet  with  glitter- 
ing dews, 


The  ^owcr-fed  Humming-bird  his  round  pur- 
sues ; 
Sips  with  inserted  tube,  the  honeyed  blooms. 
And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams; 
While  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 
Shrink  from  tlie  splendor  of  his  gorgeous  breast 
What  heavenly  tints  in  mingled  radiance  fly  I 
Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  difierent  dye : 
Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling  show, 
Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a  furnace  glow !" 

The  humming-bird  is  in  truth  a  great 
devourer  of  insects.  In  the  stomach  of 
one,  a  bo?i  vivnnt  aflcr  his  kind,  no  leas 
than. a  hundred  and  fifteen  insects  were 
found.  Indeed,  the  bills  and  viscid 
tongues  of  some  species  are  especially 
contrived  to  pierce  and  withdraw  insects 
from  deep  tubular  flowers.  But  of  the 
various  ways  employed  by  these  birds  to 
procure  insects,  the  most  curious  is  that 
of  seizing  the  half-dead,  entangled  fliea 
from  the  webs  of  the  largo  Mexican  bird- 
spider.  It  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Bullock 
in  his  interesting  work  on  Mexico : 

"  The  house  I  resided  in  at  Xalappa  was  only 
one  story  high,  inclosing,  like  most  of  the  Span- 
ish houses,  a  small  garden  in  the  center,  the 
roof  projecting  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  walb^ 
covering  a  walk  all  round,  and  leaving  a  small 
space  only  between  the  tiles  and  the  tre^  which 
grew  in  the  center.  From  the  edges  of  these 
tiles  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  spiders  had  spread  their  innumerable  wefai^ 
so  closely  and  compact  that  they  resembled  a 
net.  I  have  frequently  watched  with  much 
amusement,  the  cautious  peregrination  of  the 
humming-bird,  who,  advancing  beneath  the 
web,  entered  the  various  labyrinths  and  cells  in  ' 
search  of  entangled  flics ;  but  as  the  larger  spi* 
ders  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  bootv,  the  in- 
vader was  often  compelled  to  retreat  Tne  actiTe 
little  bird  generally  passed  once  or  twice  round 
the  court,  as  if  to  reconnoiter  his  ground,  and 
commenced  his  attack  by  going  carefully  under 
the  nets  of  the  wily  insects,  and  seizing  by  sur- 
prise, the  smallest  entangled  flics,  or  those  that 
were  most  feeble.  In  ascending  the  angular 
traps  of  the  spider  great  care  and  skill  were  re- 
quired ;  sometimes  he  had  scarcely  room  for  his 
little  wings  to  perform  their  ofiice,  and  the  least 
deviation  would  have  entangled  him  in  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  web  and  involved  him  in 
ruin.  It  was  only  the  works  of  the  smaller  spi" 
der  that  he  durst  attack,  as  the  largest  rose  to 
the  defense  of  their  citadels,  when  the  besieger 
would  shoot  off  like  a  sunbeam,  and  could  only 
be  traced  by  the  luminous  glow  of  his  reftilgent 
colors.  The  bird  generally  spent  about  ten  min- 
utes in  this  predatory  excursion,  and  then  alight- 
ed on  the  branch  of  an  avocato  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh himself,  placing  his  crimson  star-like 
breast  to  the  sun,  which  then  presented  all  the 
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growing  fire  of  the  ruby,  and  surpassed  in  lus- 
tre the  diadem  of  monarchs."* 

But  spiders  are  said  to  retort ;  and  M. 
Lesson  gave  circulation  to  a  story  that  the 
monstrous  hairy  spider  of  America  is  in 
tlie  habit  of  weaving  its  net  round  the  nests 
of  humming-birds,  and  feasting  on  the  suc- 
culent and  tender  young. 

All  writers  on  humming-birds  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  alive, 
concur  in  stating  that  they  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  pugnacity,  being  fierce  little 
feathered  warriors,  who  can  rarely  sip 
sweets  in  company  witliout  a  savage  on- 
slaught. Mr.  Salvin  says  of  a  species  com- 
mon in  Mexico : 

"  It  is  a  most  pugnacious  bird.  Many  a  time 
have  1  thought  to  secure  a  fine  male,  which  I 
had  perhaps  been  following  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  had  at  last  seen  quietly  perched  on  a  leaf 
less  twig,  when  m}-  deadly  attention  has  been 
anticijteted  by  one  less  so  in  fact,  but,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, equally  so  in  will.  Another  hum- 
ming-bird rushes  in,  knocks  the  one  I  court,  off 
his  perch,  and  the  two  go  fighting  and  scream- 
ing away  at  a  pace  hardly  to  be  followed  by  the 
eye.  Another  time  this  fljing  fight  is  sustain- 
ed in  mid-air,  the  belligerents  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  till  the  one  worsted  in  battle  darts 
away,  seeking  shelter,  followed  by  the  victor, 
who  never  relinquishes  the  pursuit,  till  the  van- 
qished,  by  doubling  and  hiding,  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  These  fierce  raids  are  not  wag- 
ed alone  between  members  of  the  same  species. 
At  particular  seasons,  when  the  southerly  wind 
brings  clouds  and  driviog  mist  between  the  vol 
canoes,  and  all  is  as  a  November  fog  in  Eng- 
land, except  that  the  yellow  element  is  wanting, 
such  animation  awakes  in  humming-bird  life  as 
would  hardly  be  credited  by  one  who  had  pass- 
ed the  same  spot  an  hour  or  two  before ;  and 
the  flying  to  and  fro,  the  humming  of  wings, 
the  momentary  and  prolonged  contests,  and  the 
incessant  battle-cries,  seem  almost  enough  for  a 
time  to  turn  the  head  of  a  lover  of  these  things.^* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  most  gorgeously- 
arrayed  humming-birds  are  the  fondest  of 
fighting,  appearing,  like  the  famous  ter- 
rier, never  to  have  enough  of  it.  Thus, 
the  exquisite,  frill-necked  coquettes,  and 
the  Royal  Blue  Myrtle-suckers,  both  love- 
ly, are  greatly  addicted  to  fighting.  Of 
the  latter  species,  M.  Montes  de  Aca  says  : 


(ii 


The  pugnacity  of  this  species  is  very  re- 
markable. It  is  very  seldom  that  two  males 
meet  without  an  aerial  battle.  The  contest 
c>»fnmences  with  a  bharp  choleric  shriek ;  after 
which,  with  dilated  throats,  the  feathers  of  the 


*  Six  Monifii  in  Mexico,  p.  271. 


whole  of  their  bodies  erected  on  end,  and  their 
tails  outspread,  they  begin  to  fight  with  their 
bills  and  wings,  and  the  least  powerful  soon 
falls  to  the  ground  or  flies  away.  I  have  never 
known  one  of  these  battles  last  longer  than 
about  ten  seconds ;  and  in  the  specimens  I 
have  had  under  my  notice  in  cages,  their  fight- 
ing has  mostly  ended  in  the  splitting  of  the 
tongue  of  one  of  the  two,  which  then  surely  dies 
from  being  unable  to  feed." 

The  pugnacity  of  these  little  creatures 
is  at  its  hight  during  the  breeding  season. 
At  that  period,  the  males  will  not  tolerate 
the  presence  of  any  bird ;  and  so  savage 
are  they,  that  one  species — the  Mexican 
Star — b  said  to  fly  at  the  eyes  of  large 
birds,  which  it  pierces  with  its  needle-like 
bill.  But  they  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing even  bolder.  Old  Oviedo  declaring 
that  "  When  they  see  a  man  climb  the 
tree  where  they  have  their  nests,  they  flee 
at  his  face,  and  stryke  him  in  the  eyes, 
coming,  going,  and  returning  with  such 
swiftness,  that  no  man  would  rightly  be- 
lieve it  who  had  not  seen  it" — a  prophet- 
ic doubt  which  we  may  safely  indorse. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  when  the  Mexicans  asserted 
that  the  diminutive  bodies  of  humming- 
birds  contained  the  souls  of  slain  war- 
riors, the  myth  had  a  good  foundation  of 
truth. 

This  readiness  of  combat,  says  Mr. 
Gould,  is  taken  advantage  of  to  find  the 
nest  and  eggs  ;  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  tie  a  string  to  your  hat,  and  wave  it 
around  your  head,  when,  if  a  female  be 
sitting  in  the  neighborhood,  the  male  will 
instantly  come  down  upon  you  ;  and  by 
watching  liis  return,  the  nest  may  be  de- 
tected. But  there  is  no  necessity  to  re- 
sort to  any  stratagems  to  procure  hum- 
ming birds,  many  thousands  of  which  are 
killed  annually.  Mr.  Gould  states  that 
Frenchmen  and  Belgians  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  South-America  to  procure  sup- 
plies of  those  birds;  and  dealers  from 
these  countries  have  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  cities  of  that  part  of 
the  world  for  the  purpose.  From  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota  alone  many  thousands  of 
skins  are  sent  every  year  to  London  and 
Paris,  and  sold  as  ornaments  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
Indians  have  learnt  the  art  of  skinning  and 
preserving  these  delicate  little  creatures; 
and  as  a  certain  emolument  attends  the 
collecting  of  them,  they  often  traverse 
great  distances  to  procure  them  ;  districts 
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of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  on  eitlier 
fiide  of  Bogota  are  minutely  searched, 
and  from  these  j^lacos  alone  no  less  than 
seventy  species  of  humming  birds  are  re- 
ceived. The  residents  of  many  parts  of 
Brazil  also  employ  their  slaves  in  collect- 
ing, skinning,  and  preserving  humming- 
birds for  Europe ;  and  many  thousands 
are  annually  sent  from  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco.  The  inmates  of 
the  convents  in  Brazil  require  a  great 
number  of  the  richly-colored  species  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  feather  flow- 
ers.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a. 
countless  multitude  of  these  little  gems, 
which,  although  flashing,  for  the  most 
part,  amidst  forests  and  flowers  far  re- 
moved from  the  habitations  of  men,  can 
not  be  said  to  live  a  useless  life,  for  they 
keep  in  check  the  peculiar  kind  of  insects 
on  which  they  feed,  and  thus  fulfill  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. 

Mr.  Gould  emphatically  contradicts  the 
ofl- repeated  statement,  that  humming- 
birds are  shot  with  water  or  sand.  These 
devices  are  never  resorted  to,  the  birds, 
when  destroyed  by  means  of  a  gun,  being 
killed  with  numbers  ten  and  eleven  shot, 
those  being  the  sizes  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  If  8!naller  shot  be  used,  the 
plumage  is  very  frequently  so  cut  and  da- 
maged that  the  specimen  is  rendered  of 
little  or  no  value.  By  far  the  greater 
number  fall  to  the  clay  ball  of  the  blow- 
pipe, which  the  Indians  use  with  perfect 
certainty  of  aim.  In  Brazil  very  fine  nets 
are  emplpyed,  and  occasionally  bird-lime, 
which,  however,  sadly  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  plumage,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  found 
to  his  cost. 

The  general  rule  that  the  voice  of  me- 
lody is  not  given  to  the  most  gorgeously 
appareled  birds,  has  no  exception  in  the 
case  of  humming-birds.  They  are  not 
altogether  denied  the  power  of  song,  but 
this,  at  the  beet,  is  only  a  kind  of  queru- 
lous warble,  possessing  little  variety, 
while  the  majority  only  utter  a  monoto- 
nous cliirp.  Lesson,  who  studied  the 
habits  of  humming-birds  very  closely,  says 
that  when  flying  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, their  cry,  which  he  likens  to  the  syl- 
lables tere  tere^  articulated  with  more  or 
less  force,  is  excited.  Most  frequently, 
he  adds,  they  are  completely  dumb,  and 
he  has  passed  whole  hours  ob^^erving 
them  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  without 
having  heard  the  slightest  sound  proceed 


from  them.  There  is,  however,  one  spe- 
cies inhabiting  Jamaica,  known  as  the 
Vervain  humming-bird,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  is  the  only  one  that  haA  a 
real  song.  Tliis  gentleman  states  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  this  bird  in  the  spring  to 
sit  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  mango 
soon  after  sunrise,  and  to  warble  in  a 
sweet  but  very  weak  manner  a  continoons 
melody  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

But  as  winged  gems  of  un8uq)a88ed 
glory  do  humming-birds  claim  onr  admi- 
ration. On  them  the  great  Creator  has 
bestowed  the  gift  of  rare  and  wondrona 
beauty,  clothing  them  in  colors  that  can 
only  be  rivaled  by  emeralds  and  mbiea, 
topazes  and  sapphires.  For  gorgeona  and 
lovely  as  are  the  admirably  preserved 
specimens  in  Mr.  Gould's  collection,  they 
fall  far  short  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  pln- 
mage  of  living  birds.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious, for  the  sides  of  the  laminae,  or  fibers, 
of  each  feather  being  of  different  color 
from  the  surface,  change  when  seen  in  a 
front  or  oblique  direction ;  and  as  each 
lamina,  or  fiber,  turns  upon  the  axis  of 
the  quill,  the  least  motion,  when  living, 
causes  the  feathers  to  change  suddenly  to 
the  most  opposite  hues.  The  luminous 
character  of  the  plumage  of  humming- 
birds has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  and  still  remains  without  any 
very  satisfactory  solution.  Lesson  sup- 
poses that  the  brilliant  hues  are  derived 
from  some  elements  contained  in  the 
blood  and  elaborated  in  the  circulation. 
Audebert  considered  the  changeableness 
to  be  due  to  the  organization  of  the  feath- 
ers, which,  performing  the  part  of  re- 
flectors, cause  ruby  hues  to  pass  from 
reddish  orange  to  a  cnmson  reddish 
black,  and  again  from  black  to  emerald, 
ruby,  crimson,  or  flame  color.  Deairons 
of  having  this  subject  investigated  in  all 
its  bearings,  Mr.  Gould  placed  the  featln 
ers  of  a  humming-bird  remarkable  for 
their  brilliant  color  when  viewed  in  one 
direction  only,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Davy. 
This  gentleman  writes : 

**  I  have  examined  tbo  feathers  of  the  hum* 
minp;-bini  you  sent  me  under  a  microsGope ;  the 
result  is,  that  those  feathers  in  which  this  peea- 
liarity  is  most  strongly  marked  are  membra« 
I  nous,  terminating  in  pointed  filaments,  set  on 
ohliquol}",  so  that,  looking  from  the  head,  eseh 
feather  is  only  partially  seen." 

!      Another  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Gonld 
.  submitted  some  feathers,  states : 
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^*  There  are  two  optical  principles  only  which 
I  can  see  to  be  any  way  concerned  in  such  an 
effect :  one  is  the  cause  of  the  play  of  colors  in 
mother-of-pearl,  which  Brewster  proved  to  arise 
from  very  fine  striated  rulings,  the  distance 
between  parallel  lines  not  being  greater  than 
from  the  ten  thousandth  to  the  one  hundred 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  other  optical 
principle,  which  I  think,  however,  to  be  the 
most  iikely  to  produce  the  effect  in  the  case  of 
feathers,  is  the  influence  of  thin  plates.'' 

These  explanations  are  not,  it  must  be 
granted,  very  satisfactory,  and  probably 
the  solution,  as  Mr.  Gould  observes,  still 
remains  to  be  given. 

We  have  now  glanced  rapidly  at  the 
leading  characteristics  of  these  most 
charming  birds  ;  the  tiniest  of  their  race  ; 
fncixime  miranda  in  minimis  may  be 
truly  applied  to  them.  No  wonder  that 
onr  great  ornithologist  should  have  made 


them  his  special  study,  nor  that  he  should 
have  endeavored  to  make  their  wondrous 
beauty  better  known.  How  well  he  has 
succeeded  will  be  apparent  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  five  stately  folio  volumes  in 
which  he  has  figured  the  numerous  vari- 
eties. Each  plate  is  remarkable  for  truth- 
ful drawing,  beauty  of  design,  and  the 
brilliant  and  exquisite  coloring  of  the 
birds  and  plants  and  flowers  resorted  to 
by  them.  The  latter  alone  are,  as  we  have 
observed,  not  only  charming  artistic  com- 
positions, but  also  valuable  for  their  sci- 
entific accuracy,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
copied  from  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
published  by  Mr.  Reeve.  Altogether, 
we  consider  this  publication  to  be  Mr. 
Gould's  magnum  opus  /  and  we  strongly 
recommend  all  who  can  afford  the  cost  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  work. 

C.  R.  W. 


From    Chamlrera's    Journal. 
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SsLBNOGRAPHY  bids  fair  to  take  its  | 
place  among  arts  as   well  as    sciences. 
Professor  J.  Phillips  of  Oxford  has  sub- 
mitted a  scheme  to  the  Royal  Society  for 
taking  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  moon 
by  what  he  calls  "eye-drawing."  He  would 
have  different  observers  devote  themselves 
to  different  portions,  working  diligently 
thereat  until  correct  delineations  of  every 
part  of  the  lunar  surface  in  all  the  phases 
had  been  taken.  Those  who  know  Profes- 
sor Phillips  are  aware  that  he  has  already 
made  a  remarkable  drawing  of  the  moun- 
tain known  to  astronomers  as  Gassendiy 
and  that  he  possesses  singular  qualifica- 
tions for  the  suggested  course  of  observa- 
tions.    He  purposes  to  apply  himself  to 
the  work  for  two  years,  aided  by  an  ex- 
cellent telescope,  in  the  hope  that  other 
observers  will  be  ready  to  carry  it  on. 
There  will   be  one  ready,  namely,  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  whose  photographs 
of  the  moon  may  be  ranked  among  the 


highest  triumphs  of  the  photographic  art. 
When  he  first  began,  from  fifleen  to  thirty 
seconds  were  required  to  take  an  image 
of  the  moon ;  now,  such  is  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  chemical  appliances,  that 
he  can  get  a  satisfactory  image  in  one 
second.  Even  thus,  pictures  of  the  moon 
are  far  from  perfect,  but  judging  from  the 
future  by  the  past,  photography  will  su- 
persede Professor  Phillips's  eye-drawing 
before  the  two  years  are  over.  As  the 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  said 
at  their  last  anniversary  meeting  on  plac- 
ing the  Society's  gold  medal  in  Mr.  De  la 
Rue's  hands,  "  he  had  brought  to  light 
details  of  dykes,  and  terraces,  and  fur- 
rows, and  undulations  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face, of  which  no  certain  knowledge  had 
previously  existed." 

From  an  interesting  paper  on  the  late 

§reat  aolar  eclipse,  read  before  the  Royal 
ociety  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  we  learn  that 
I  he  has  been  as  successful  with  solar  as. 
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with  lunar  photography.  One  of  his  he- 
liographs (sun-pictures)  is  thirty-six  inches 
diameter.  By  taking  images  a  few  hours 
apart,  it  is  possible  to  examine  them  wiih 
the  stereoscope,  and  get  thereby  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sun  than  we 
have  hitherto  had,  especially  as  regards 
inequalities  of  aspect.  It  appears  to  be 
certain  that  the  faculo)  occupy  the  high- 
est regions  of  the  sun^s  photosphere,  tor 
they  have  been  seen  sailing  far  above  the 
spots  and  penumbra.  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has 
added  to  his  admirable  collection  of  astro- 
nomical portraits — we  mentioned  that  of 
Mars  a  short  time  since — an  engraving  of 
the  last  great  comet,  which  equals  the 
preceding  portraits  in  beauty  and  effect. 
It  is  indeed  excellent. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Bunscn  and 
Kirchoflr*s  experiments  in  spectrum-anal- 
ysis were  received  has  not  subsided  ;  and 
not  a  month  passes  without  some  further 
enlargement  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  this  interesting  method  of  chemical 
and  optical  investigation.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  first  conclusions  have  to 
be  modified  or  altogether  abandoned,  and 
that  those  experimentalists  who  thought 
we  were  immediately  to  discover  and  de- 
termine the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun  and  its  atmosphere,  are  now  made 
aware  that  severe  labor  and  logical  in- 
duction are  as  essential  in  using  the  spec- 
trum-analysis, as  in  any  other  process  of 
human  invention  for  the  discovery  of  na- 
tural knowledge.  M.  Fizeau,  whose  repu- 
tation as  a  physicist  ranks  among  the  high- 
est, finds  that  in  burning  sodium  to  pro- 
duce an  intense  homogeneous  light,  the 
line  in  the  spectrum  which  appears  lumi- 
nous when  soda  is  burned,  becomes  per- 
fectly black  on  a  bright  ground.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  spectrum  rays  from  the 
red  to  the  violet  are  luminous  excepting 
the  black  line  in  question.  This  observa- 
tion opens  a  wider  field  of  inquiry,  and  en- 
joins caution.  Meanwhile,  those  who  wish 
to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  already  done  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence, will  find  it  in  a  book  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  containing  Profes- 
sor Roscoe's  translation  ot*  KirchoiTs  He- 
searches  on  the  jSoiar  Spectrum^  and  the 
Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements,  In 
addition  to  the  two  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  title,  the  book  treats  of  the  rever- 
sal of  the  spectra  of  colored  fiamps  ;  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  solar  atmos- 


phere,  and  the  phvsioal  constitatioQ  of  the 
sun.  Professor  t^irchoff  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  experimenting  on  the  polarization 
of  light  emitted  from  the  sun,  sufficient 
account  has  not  been  taken  of  the  as- 

« 

sumed  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  aun  is 
mainly  liquid,  forming  seas  in  oontinnal 
motion.  ^^  That  such  motions  should  occnr 
in  the  solar  oceans,"  he  says,  ^^  seems  any 
thing  but  improbable  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  changes  of  temperature  oc- 
curring in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  the 
force  of  the  currents  which,  in  conae* 
quence,  must  be  produced." 

Naturalists  and  physiologists  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  hatching  of  eggs 
by  the  python  at  the  Zoological  Gardens^ 
because  it  appears  that  here,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  physio- 
logical fact  occurs  which  they  are  quite 
unable  to  explain.  This  fact  is  the  Bor- 
prising  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
great  snake,  a  cold-blooded  animal,  during 
the  process  of  incubation,  simultaneously 
with  entire  abstinence  from  food,  and  an 
unaccelerated  circulation.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  they  will  probably  have  the 
means  of  investigating ;  for  as  we  hear, 
the  five- score  young  Pythons  will  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  in  the  same  cage  with 
their  parents,  and  of  these  some  will  pen- 
haps  be  spared  for  experimental  research. 
It  will  be  a  novelty  to  many  specta- 
tors to  see  how  snakelings  behave  them- 
selves.— Mr.  Durham  has  been  trying  to 
discover  what  takes  place  in  the  brain 
during  sleep,  as  he  explained  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He 
bored  holes  in  dogs'  skulls,  and  inserted 
a  piece  of  glass  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
observations,  and  noticed  that  the  brain 
becomes  pale  during  sleep,  owing  to  the 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
through  it,  and  that  on  waking  or  under 
the  influence  of  an  emotion,  it  becomea 
flushed  or  red  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  excitement.  Hence,  for  repose  of  the 
brain  and  healthful  sleep,  the  blood  must 
cease  to  circulate  actively  through  it ;  and 
to  insure  this  result,  there  must  be  an  ab- 
sence of  anxiety,  and  of  keen,  long-oon- 
tinued  excitement.  We  sec,  in  the  case 
of  fever-patients,  how  the  continued  quick 
circulation  through  the  brain  occasions 
long  periods  of  sleeplessness.  Those  read- 
ers who  wish  for  more  information  on  this 
subject  that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  lecture, 
should  consult  IVte  PhUoaophy  of  Sk^ 
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published  many  years  ago  by  Robert  Mac- 
nisli,  in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
subject  are  discussed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ethnological 
Society,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Earl,  he  describes 
mounds  of  cockles  found  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  the  formation  of  which  he  as- 
cribes to  an  ancient  diminutive  negro 
race,  whose  representatives  still  exist  in 
the  scattered  families  of  the  Semangs. 
The  size  of  these  mounds  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  them  con- 
tains twenty  thousand  tons  of  shells,  con- 
creted together  by  carbonate  of  lime  act- 
ing through  long  ages.  The  Chinese,  who 
burn  these  shells  to  make  lime,  have  dug 
away  two  thousand  tons  from  the  heap 
above  mentioned,  and  made  an  excava- 
tion twenty-five  feet  deep.  In  such  enor- 
mous quantities,  Mr.  Earl  sees  evidence 
of  a  numerous  population. — A  rumor  has 
been  heard  of  the  discovery  of  another 
"  ruined  city  "  in  Guatemala,  which,  for 
extent  and  magnificence  surpasses  all  as 
yet  known  in  Central  America.  Here, 
a^ain,  the  question  of  an  extinct  civiliza- 
tion arises.  In  hn other  paper  that  came 
before  the  Ethnological  Society,  it  was 
shown  on  philological  grounds  that  those 
mysterious  American  antiquities  were  the 
work  of  the  Aztec  race.  Mr.  Oliver  in 
his  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
argued  that  America  was  peopled  by 
tribes  passing  from  west  to  east  across 
the  necK  of  land  that  once  traversed  Behr- 
ing's  Strait,  that  plants  and  animals  mi- 
grated by  the  same  path,  and  concluded 
by  stating  that,  "  taking  all  the  evidence 
into  consideration,  the  probability  is  far 
greater  in  favor  of  an  Asiatic  migration 
than  by  an  Atlantic  continent,  and  every 
point  in  our  knowledge  confirms  this 
view." 

We  all  know  the  large  sum  which  we 
have  to  pay  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  army ;  it  is  a  prodigious  burden. 
It  is  some  compensation,  however,  to 
know  that  some  of  the  recent  increase  is 
nut  in  vain  ;  for,  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  we  find, 
on  comparison  of  the  six  years  ending 
with  1 860,  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  former  six.  The  deaths  among  the 
household  troops  are  reduced  from  four- 
teen in  the  one  thousand  to  five  ;  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  line,  from  Mieen  to  six ;  in 
the  royal  artillery,  from  fifteen  to  seven  ; 
in  the  foot -guards,  from  twenty-one  to 
nine ;  in  the  infantry,  from  seventeen  to 


eight.  At  Gibraltar  the  rate  has  fallen 
from  twenty-two  to  nine  ;  in  Canada,  from 
twenty  to  ten ;  in  Ceylon,  from  seventy- 
four  to  twenty-seven  ;  and  in  Jamaica, 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighx  to 
seventeen.  Clearly,  the  army  is  better 
cared  for  than  it  used  to  be. 

Among  inventions  recently  submitted 
to  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia, 
we  notice  a  patent  universal  square  which 
combines  the  try-square,  the  miter,  the 
T-square,  the  center-square  for  finding 
the  center  of  a  circle,  and  the  graduated 
rule.  Another  is  a  detector-clock,  which 
by  the  absence  of  certain  marks,  infallibly 
betrays  a  watchman  who  forsakes  his 
post.  Another  is  a  machine  which  makes 
envelopes  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
a  day.  Some  American  inventors,  capti- 
vated by  the  remarkable  properties  of  hy- 
drated  silica,  are  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  use  this  inde- 
structible substance  in  the  construction 
of  forts,  and  public  works. — We  noticed, 
a  year  since,  M.  Deville's  ingenious  meth- 
od for  melting  and  casting  platinum  in 
large  masses  :  it  appears  that  a  somewhat 
similar  method  has  been  practiced  for 
several  years  in  New-York  in  ])reparing 
the  metal  on  a  large  scale  for  commercial 
purposes. — In  Ohio,  one  Mr.  Watson  has 
invented  a  machine  for  draining  land, 
which  seems  entirely  to  dispense  with 
hand-labor.  He  fixes  a  cutter  to  the 
plowshare,  which  cuts  down  to  the  re- 
quired depth  in  the  subsoil,  and  forms  a 
proper  channel  for  the  flow  of  water. 
Beside  this,  the  plow  carries  a  hopper 
filled  with  hydraulic  cement :  this  cement 
flows  downward  while  the  implement  is 
in  motion,  into  a  spiral  conical  trowel, 
which,  moving  slowly  round,  leaves  be- 
hind a  complete  tube,  which  requires  but 
a  few  hours'  drying  to  become  a  perma- 
nent drain.  With  such  a  machine  as  this, 
the  reclamation  of  new  lands  ought  to 
proceed  rapidly. — In  California,  ingenuity 
finds  scope  ;  for  Mr.  Cole  has  there  shown 
that  a  locomotive  may  be  made  to  supply 
the  steam  for  the  turning  of  its  own  turn- 
table. A  pipe  from  the  steam-chamber 
to  the  cylinders,  which  impart  motion  to 
the  working-gear  of  the  turn-table,  suf- 
fices for  the  operation. 

Brother  Jonathan  has  given  the  world 
a  lesson  at  his  own  cost  in  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  done  with  iron  plated 
ships  in  action.  While  we  have  been 
expending  hundreds  of  thousands  sterling 
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in   building  Warriors,  and    in  elaborate  ' 
scientitic  experiments    at   Shoebiiryness, 
lie  witli  his  roajrh  and  ready  practice  has 
fenced  one  of  his  frigates  with  a  gable  of 
"  rail-iron,"  which  sank  a  heavy  wooden 
frigate   by  jamming  in   her  sides;    an<l 
built  a  battery  with  sides  of"  white  oak" 
three  feet  thick,  covered  outside  with  six- 
inch-iron,  and  inside  with  thin  iron  plate. 
If  tru**! worthy  reports  of  the  results  of  the 
action  can  be  obtained,  naval  engineers 
and  architects  will  have  important  data 
for  their  guidance.     Meanwhile,  there  is 
matter  for  consideration  in  a  recent  ex- 
periment at  Shoebnryne^s,  which  was  un- 
dertaken  to  ascertain  whether  a  thick- 
sided  iron   ship  could  be   depended   on 
without  an  inner  support  of  wood.     The 
decay  of  wood  is  so  rapid  when  in  con- 
tact with  iron  that  it  is  said  the  Warrior 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
built every  seven  years,  a  prospect  by  no 
means  encouraging  for  payers  of  income- 
tax.     Hence  the   desire  to  try  whether 
iron  alone  will  suffice.     Judging  from  the 
experiment  above  mentioned,  it  will  not, 
for  the  ma-^sive  plates  were  all  loosened 
from  the  bolts  after  five  or  six  shots.     A 
few  shots   more,  and  the  target  would 
have   tumbled  to  pieces.     A  suggestion 
has  since  been   ma«le   that  the  wood  of 
such  a  ship  as  the  Warrior  might  be  pro- 
tected by  placing  between  it  and  the  iron 
plates  a  fibrous  layer,  three  inches  thick, 
of  coir,  or  of  the  Urtica  nivea^  a  plant 
which   India  produces  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  to  some 
readers  to  le:irn  that  the  Danube  Com- 
mission, which  has  now  and  then  been 
mentioned  in  newspapers,  is  a  working 
fact.  They  have  been  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  great  river,  so  as  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  vast  corn-growinff 
countries  that  border  it.  In  time  of 
flood,  the  Danube  pours  six  hundred 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  solid  matter — 
diluvial  detritus,  as  the  engineers  call  it 
— into  the  Black  Sea  every  twenty-four 
hours;  and  at  other  times  fifteen  thou- 
sand cubic  yards.  As  a  consequence, 
shoals  are  numerous,  and  at  the  Sulina 
month,  (the  one  most  frequented,)  the 
<lepth  of  water  was  rarely  more  than 
nine  feet  on  the  bar.  Vessels  could  only 
cross  it  bv  beiui^  lightened  at  great  ex- 
peuse  and  m-ich  vexatious  delay.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  works  were 


begun  in  1858,  under  dircotion  of  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hartley,  chief  engineer,  to  improve 
the  Sulina  mouth.  As  he  informs  ua  ia 
a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  the  course  of  thirty- 
seven  months  two  piers  were  bnilt,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  channel,  comprising  a 
total  length  of  seventy-six  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet,  in  which  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  piles  were  used,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  stone,  the  latter 
brought  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
The  results  are  satisfactory,  for  the  bar  has 
been  washed  away,  and  the  channel  is  now 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  five 
hundred  feet  wide ;  and  it  has  been  ac- 
complished at  a  cost  *'*'  not  exceeding  the 
sum  that  has  been  paid  in  one  year  only 
for  lightening  vessels  over  the  bar." 

A  rumor  has  been  heard  that  the  Fede- 
ral government  at  Washington  are  so  de- 
sirous for  quick  communication  with  Eng- 
land, that  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
a  large  share  in  an  attempt  to  lay  down 
another  Atlantic  cable.  That  such  a 
communication  will  be  established  some 
day,  no  one  doubts  who  is  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  ;  but  whether  tne  art  of 
preparing  and  sinking  a  telegraph  cable 
is  yet  sufiicicntly  advanced  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  so  great  a  length  of  wire,  is  a 
question — a  question  soon  to  bo  solved,  if 
we  judge  of  the  past  progress  of  electro- 
telegraphy  ;  as  a  proof  that  they  have  an 
eye  upon  the  Went  as  well  as  upon  the 
£ast.  Congress  have  voted  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  surveying  a  tele- 
graph route  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Amoor  river,  which  is  to  bo  carried 
along  the  land  as  far  as  Behring^s  Strait, 
and  there  cross  from  island  to  island  to 
the  Asiatic  continent.  As  the  Russian 
government  is  to  construct  a  line  from 
Moscow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor, 
New- York  and  Petersburg  will  be  able 
to  communicate  when  all  tho  proposed 
works  shall  ho  complete. 

It  was  in  1837  that  Cook  and  Wheat- 
stone  took  out  their  patents ;  the  first 
electric  telegraph  was  established  in 
1839;  and  now  wo  have  in  the  United 
Kin£]:dom  fourteen  thousand  five  han- 
dred  miles  of  telegraph.  There  are  aboat 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  nearly  fifty  thousand 
miles  in  the  States  of  North-America. 
The  restoration  of  a  portion  of  tho  Red 
S(*a  line  ui:iy  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  hope- 
ful significance :  already  our  Indian  tele* 
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grams  come  earlier.  The  next  news  will 
probably  be  that  the  line  is  repaired  as  far 
as  Aden  ;  and  after  that,  by  means  of  the 
coast-line  to  Kurrachee,  the  swift  mes- 
sages will  be  flashed  without  interruption 
from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  readers  of 
the  morning  papers  will  read  every  yes- 
terday's news  from  the  far  East.  It  ap- 
pears, moreover,  by  late  accounts  from 
Egypt,  that,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  failure, 


an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  extend  a 
line  from  Lower  into  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  it  would  be  carried  acr^oss  the 
desert  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  pacha  approves  the  scheme,  and  is 
to  keep  the  Arabs  from  injuring  the 
wire ;  and  thus  we  may  hope  that  our 
sole  reliance  will  not  always  be  upon  a 
single  cable  resting  on  the  rocky  and 
rugged  bottom  of  a  dangerous  sea. 


From    the    Dublin    University    Magasine. 
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Our  American  cousins  pride  themselves 
on  going  ahead;  but  they  have  something 
vet  to  learn  from  the  folk  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  It  will  be  time  for  them  to 
boast  their  supenority  whenever  their 
Government  can  raise,  as  readily  as  ours 
is  now  doing,  some  twenty-eight  millions 
a  year  in  taxes  for  the  national  defense 
alone.  It  sounds  an  awful  sum  to  pay  for 
insurance  against  perils  that  may  never 
assail  us ;  but  John  Bull,  being  rich  and 
prudent,  yields  himself  to  his  fate  with  a 
growl  or  two  of  resolute  good  will,  and 
snatches  a  sip  of  doubtful  comfort  in 
wondering  which  of  his  neighbors  would 
bear  so  heavy  a  burden  without  breaking 
down.  For,  look  at  it  in  what  way  we 
will,  it  is  a  burden  which  only  a  strong 
sense  of  urgent  need  and  a  wise  regard 
for  the  national  well-being,  would  enable 
the  richest,  boldest,  and  proudest  people 
in  the  world  to  keep  on  bearing  with 
hardly  a  murmur  from  year  to  year. 

That  the  national  outlay  for  defensive 
purposes  in  times  of  outward  peace  should 
amount  to  some  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
yearly  revenue,  and  to  very  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  money  yearly  required  for 
keeping  the  state-machinery  in  working 
trim,  is  a  matter  for  Englishmen  to  think 
quietly  over  at  odd  hours,  taking  care,  of 
course,  not  to  shirk  the  difficulties  before 
them  by  jumping  to  the  lame  conclusion 
long  since  accepted  by  the   Manchester 


school.  Let  them  also  remember  that  this 
huge  outlay  has  steadily  risen  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  price  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  flourishing  town,  until  the 
mere  flea-bite  of  seventy  years  ago  has 
swollen  into  a  lump  of  portentous  size 
and  inveterate  hardness.  It  was  not  mere 
talking  from  the  purpose  when  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis  traced  the  growth  of 
our  army  estimates  since  the  first  year 
of  the  great  French  Revolution.  In  1789 
the  cost  of  our  soldierv  for  the  two  islands 
fell  short  of  three  millions,  for  an  army  of 
forty-three  thousand  men.  After  the  close 
of  the  French  war,  Great  Britain  paid  on 
the  average  nearly  ten  millions  a  year  for 
a  peace  establishment  of  about  ninety  thou- 
sand troops.  About  1832,  indeed,  the 
outlay  had  fallen  to  eight  millions  and  a 
quarter,  for  an  army  of  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-nine  men. 
But  in  1852,  with  a  Saviour  of  Order  on 
the  French  throne,  we  were  keeping  up  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand men  on  an  outlay  of  nine  millions  and 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds.  Then  came 
the  Russian  war,  with  its  unpleasant  re- 
velations of  past  shortcoming,  and  afler 
the  war  there  came  on  us  a  fear  of  our 
late  allies,  and  the  need  of  making  im- 
provements in  our  warlike  weapons ;  so 
that  we  find  ourselves  paying  over  fifteen 
millions  and  a  quarter  for  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
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sand  men.  And  this  does  not  include  a 
round  million  for  the  militia.  Thus,  in  a 
population  twofold  what  it  was  seventy 
years  since,  our  military  outlay  has  risen 
iive-fold,  and  the  numbers  of  our  army 
between  three  and  four-fold ;  while  for 
every  soldier,  who,  in  1789,  cost  us  an 
average  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  trifle  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.     Of 


to  six;  from  fifteen  in  tb\3  artillery,  to 
seven ;  and  from  seventeen  in  the  infantry, 
to  eight.  In  some  foreign  stations  toe 
proportionate  improvement  has  been  yet 
greater.  For  twenty-seven  who  once  died 
yearly  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  there  now 
die  nine  out  of  a  thousand ;  in  Ceylon  the 
deaths  have  dwindled  from  seventy-four 
to  twenty-seven ;  in  Bermuda,  from  thirty- 
five  to  eleven  ;  in  Jamaica,  from  a  hundred 


tliis  difference,  some  part  must  of  course  ■  and  twenty-eight  to  seventeen.  Ifthegood 
be  ascribed  to  the  difference  between  already  done  has  cost  the  nation  something 
then  and  now  in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  way  of  building  new  barracks  oren- 
the  remainder  fairly  represents  the  im-  larging  old  ones,  of  maintaining  an  eifi- 
provement  which  late  years  have  brought    cient  medical  staff,  of  thoroughly  remo- 


about  in  the  arming,  training,  clothing, 
and  general  management  of  our  troops. 
What  with  the  increased  strength  of  our 
laud  forces,  and  the  increased  efforts  re- 
cently made  to  bring  them  up  to  the  high 


deling  the  hospital  and  commissariat  ser- 
vices,  of  forming  camps  of  exercise,  schools 
of  musketry,  soldiers'  reading  -  rooms, 
baths,  schools,  and  gardens,  let  us  be 
thankful  that  our  money  has  been  so  well 


est  pitch  of  efficiency,  by  means  of  standing  '  bestowed,  and  that  the  British  soldier  has 
camps,improvedtire-arm8,governmentfac- '  been  rescued  not  a  wliit  too  €Oon  from 
tories,  a  well-organized  staff,  and  so  forth, '  the  wretchedness  and  the  corruption,  bo- 
w«  may  readily  believe  that  on  the  whole  '  dily  and  mental,  to  which  he  had  so  long 
our  soldiering  is  done  for  us  at  a  rate  as    been  given  over. 

cheap  as  reasonable  men  could  well  de-  i  Xor  has  it  cost  us  a  trifle  to  make  time- 
sire.  If  Great  Britain  must  keep  up  an  !  ly  use  of  the  improvements  which  our 
army  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 1  men  of  skill  have  from  time  to  time  been 
sand  regulars,  besides  militia  and  volun- j  developing  in  our  engines  of  war.  To  oar 
teers,  and  the  eighty  thousand  troops  in  own  thinking,  it  may  still  be  doubtful 
India,  maintained  at  India's  cost,  there  is  whether  the  new  guns  and  rifles  should 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  within  a  few  wholly  di^^place  the  old  smoothbores  and 
pounds  here  and  there,  the  public  money  Brown  Besses;  but  good  iudges and  high 
is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  j  officials  have  thought  otherwise,  and  so 

Half  of  the  five  millions  added  to  our ;  the  gun-foundries  and  small-arms  facto- 
army  estimates  since  the  Russian  war  may  j  ries,  public  and  private,  have  been  work* 
be  ascribed  either  to  the  shortcomings  of!  ing  merrily  for  some  time  past  to  lit  out 
former  days,  or  to  new  discovenes  and    our  fleets  and  artnies  and  fortresses  with 


improvements    in    warlike    engineering. 
Lord  Herbert  died  too  soon  for  his  coun- 


ever  so  many  thousands  of  Enfield  rifles 
and  Armstrong  guns.     The  expense  thus 


try,  but  not  before  he  had  established  or  j  entailed  on  the  country  ha^,  according  to 
set  in  motion  a  series  of  reforms,  for  Sir  G.  Lewis,  been  lessened  rather  than 
which  every  true  soldier  will  bless  his '  increased  by  a  division  of  the  work  be- 
memory.  To  him  beyond  all  others  our  i  tween  private  manufacturers  and  the  gov- 
army  owes  whatever  has  lately  been  done  ernment  workshops  at  Woolwich  and  JEn- 
for  its  better  health,  comfort,  efficiency, :  field.  We  trust  sincerely  that  he  is  right, 
and  moral  teaching — whatever,  in  short,  though  the  tales  that  every  one  hashei^rd 
was  overlooked,  or  scouted,  or  kept  out  of  business  bungled  in  government  dook- 
of  sight  in  the  days  when  sanitary  science  yards,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  encourage 
was  iiardly  ^ut  of  its  shell,  and  a  cry  for  rash  hopes.  Properly  overseen,  however, 
retrenchment  raised  by  a  few  well-mean-  ^  government  work  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
ing  Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons, ;  be  the  better  done  of  the  two,  and  the 
frightened  the  boldest  friends  of  army  j  check  to  extravagance  supplied  by  acom- 
reform.  There  is  a  world  of  eloquence  parison  with  the  charges  for  similar  work 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  death-rate  for  '  done  elsewhere,  should  tell  in  favor  of  its 
soldiers  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  with-  actual  cheapness.  Then  again,  what  cer- 
iu  the  last  few  years  fallen  from  twenty-  tain  proof  is  there  that  these  new  Arm- 
one  per  thousand  in  the  Guards,  to  nine  ;  strong  guns,  which  cost  so  much  in  the 
from  fifteen  per  thousand  in  the  cavalry,    making,  do,  inJeed,  for  general  purposes, 
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sarpass  guns  of  any  other  pattern  hith- 
erto tried  or  projected  ?     After  all  the 
costly  experiments  of  late  years,  have  we 
got  the  most  useful  weapon  we  could  for 
our  money ;  or  is  it  true  that  a  little  less 
haste,  a  little  more  openness  to  outside  of- 
fers, would  have  insured  us  something  less 
provocative  of  unfriendly  comments  from 
many  different  quarters?     Surely,  it   is 
not  so  hard  to  invent  a  fire-arm,  wliether 
gun  or  rifle,  which  shall  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  at  least  one  generation.  Already 
a  notion  seems  to  be  going  abroad  that 
our  Enfield  rifles  are  unequal  to  the  work 
required  of  them.    As  for  the  Armstrong 
guns,  the  controversy  which  began  before 
the  last  Chinese  war,  shows  little  sign  of 
dying  away,  though  their  inventor  not 
long  ago  made  out  so  clear  a  case  in  his 
favor,  that  every  one  declared  him  con- 
queror, until  the   next   shot  fired   from 
the  other  side  seemed  to  blow  some  of 
his  best  defenses  into  the  air.     Experi- 
roenta  in  gunnery  swallow  up  many  thou- 
sands of  precious  pounds,  and  it  is  rather 
disheartening  to  think  that  so  many  tons 
of  good  gunpowder  are  yearly  fired  away, 
with  so  small  a  residue  of  proven  and 
practical  good  to  the  public.     Of  course, 
if  the  Whit  worth  guns  are  a  failure,  there 
would  still  be  thousands  to  believe  in  their 
efficiency ;  but  how  is  it  that  the  voices 
against   Sir  W.  Armstrong  are   still   so 
many,  and  that  his  rival  is  still  allowed  to 
make  bootless  experiments  at  the  public 
cost  ?     Either  the  government  are  ex- 
travagantly courteous  to  a  baflHed  pro- 
jector, or  their  countenance  of  the  more 
successful  one  rests  on  no  strong  ground- 
work of  rational  trust. 

Out  of  the  large  amount  paid  away  for 
warlike  stores,  workshops,  workmen's 
wages,  at  least  a  million  should  in  fact 
be  written  off*  to  the  account  of  our  naval 
estimates;  the  War  Oflice  now  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  Ordnance  Board. 
Another  item  of  two  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds  expresses  the  yearly 
cost  of  that  volunteer  army  which  sprang 
into  being  hardly  three  years  ago,  and 
already  numbers  not  far  from  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Here,  at  least,  is  an 
outlay  which  very  few  Englishmen  are 
like  to  grudge.  For  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  sum  disbursed  on  account  of  our 
militiji,  for  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  five  mil- 
lions laid  out  on  the  mere  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  our  regular  troops,  we  have  the 
means  of  keeping  together  at  least  a  hun- 


dred and  fifly  thousand  good  men  and 
true,  already  by  fit  judges  pronounced 
M'oithy  to  form  up  beside  their  comrades 
of  the  line.     If  with  that  sum,  or  even 
twice  as  much,  a  volunteer  army  of  that 
size  can  always  be  held   ready  for  any 
need,  however   sudden    or  serious,  few 
people,  we  think,  would  pause  to  quibble 
about  mere  names,  or  to  ask  why  volun- 
teers iihould  look  to  the  state  for  help 
and  guidance  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
general  control.     As  long  as  they  show 
power  to  help  themselves,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  state  should  not  help  them  in 
all  practicable  ways.     If  the  movement 
so  promisingly  begun  should  ere  long  be 
doomed   to   die  away  with  the  gradual 
wearing  out  of  the  first  set  of  uniforms, 
or    to   fall   asunder    through    squabbles 
among   its    leaders,   England   would   at 
once  lose   the  ground  sfie  has  recently 
gained  back  in  the  regards  of  foreign  ji- 
vals,  or  have  largely  to  increase  her  regu- 
lar army,  at   a   cost   of  many   millions, 
which  even  she  could  ill  spare.     But  in 
such   a  likelihood  we  can  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe.     There  is  heart  enough  in 
the   movement   to   carry  it   over   worse 
reefs  than  a  party  quarrel,  or  a  difficulty 
about   new  clothing.     TJie   drill-ground 
and  the  butts  have  gained  too  deep  a 
hold  on  the  popular  feeling  to  warrant 
the  fear  of  their  being  lightly  forsaken  by 
the   bulk   of  their   present  votaries.     A 
few   careless   or   discontented    members 
may  tail  off  here  and  there ;  a  few  weak 
companies  be  broken  up  ;  new  members 
may  not  enroll  themselves  quite  as  fre- 
quently  as   heretofore;   but,  unless   the 
spirit  of  our  fathers  has  gone  out  from 
among    their    children,   we   may   smely 
count  on  maintaining,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
volunteer  force  of  little  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  trained  soldiers. 
Whatever  government  can  fairly  do  to 
make  that  force  as  efficient  as  it  certainly 
might  be  made,  no  fear  of  professional 
clamor  should  deter  it  from  doing.     Only 
let  the  volunteer  system  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  a  few  years  hence  we  may  find  it 
possible  to  knock  some  millions  at  least 
off  our  army  estimates. 

For,  be  the  money  well  spent  or  not, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  a  year  is  a  sum 
which  all  tax-payers  would  like  to  cut 
down,  if  they  could  but  see  the  right 
way  how.  John  Bull  is  a  very  Issachar 
for  patience,  and,  like  all  who  have  much 
to  lose,  will  pay  well  for  the  means  of 
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sufficient  splf-defense ;  but  he  would  ra- 
ther not  keep  more  policemen  about  liis 
premises  than  the  times  and  his  own 
sense  of  duty  seem  to  demand.  While 
learninj^  to  set  a  just  vahie  upon  the  sol- 
dier's services,  he  can  not  blin(i  himself  to 
the  goo<l  tilings  already  foreshadowed  in 
the  growth  of  another  body  capable  of 
renderin<j:  no  small  or  limited  service  on 
infinitely  lower  terms.  If  we  could  only 
insure  the  permanent  aid  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  skilled  volunteers,  well 
officered  and  bound  together  by  certain 
uniform  rules  of  discipline  and  conduct, 
we  might  safely  venture,  a  few  years 
hence,  to  strike  off  from  our  iirmy  rolls 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  le- 
presented,  in  hard  coin,  by  three  or  four 
miliions  sterling.  At  present,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  a  soldier  too  many,  but 
when  the  volunteer  system  shall  have 
ri<)dcn  out  its  term  of  trial,  the  country 
will  certainly  insist  on  a  large  reduction 
of  the  regular  troops.  But  wlienever 
that  happens,  let  nothing  persuade  us  to 
cut  down  the  staff  of  the  army  by  a  sin- 
gle necessary  man,  least  of  all,  by  a  single 
department.  Infantry  soldiers  may  he 
had  at  any  time  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  an 
old  regiment ;  but  the  doing  away  of  a 
military  train,  or  a  commissariat  service, 
can  only  entiil  the  saving  of  a  present 
penny  with  the  certain  loss  of  many  fu- 
ture pounds.  Our  aim  should  be  to  main- 
tain at  all  times  the  smallest  practicable 
force  in  point  of  numbers,  but  a  force  so 
j)erfectly  equipped  in  all  things  needful 
for  active  service,  that,  in  time  of  danger, 
it  may  bear  enlarging  to  any  extent  at 
the  shortest  notice,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble strain  upon  its  working  powers. 
Even  our  cavalry  should  be  touched 
with  a  cautious  hand  ;  while  very  little, 
if  indeed  any,  reduction  should  ever 
again  be  made  in  the  strength  of  our 
artillery  and  engineers. 

Less  doubtful  and  more  momentous  is 
the  saving  that  may,  ere  K)ng,  be  de 
creed  in  another  direction.  Of  that  heavv 
bill  which  the  country  is  required  to  hon- 
or, some  three  millions,  it  seems,  are  incur- 
red on  account  of  colonial  charges.  Ra- 
ther less  than  half  that  sum  being  absorb- 
ed by  j»urely  military  colonies,  which  no 
one,  save  }i\r.  Gold  win  Smith,  would  seri- 
ously counsi'l  us  to  surrender,  there  still  re- 
mains a  balance  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half,  which  the  mother  country,  it  is  said, 
has  no  longer  any  fair  call  to  pay.    A  vote 


of  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  de- 
creed that  self-governing  colonies  should 
take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  chief 
burden  of  their  internal,  and  even  some 
small  share  of  their  outward  defense. 
The  rule  here  laid  down,  and  the  dia- 
tinctions  drawn,  sound  fair  enough.  Oar 
American  and  Australian  colonics  arc  bid- 
den to  undertake  their  own  defense  ag^nst 
all  dangers  from  within,  while  the  impe- 
rial government  will  continue  to  guard 
them,  mainly  at  its  own  cost,  against  out- 
ward foes.  The  settlers  at  the  Cape  are  not 
to  look  northward  for  help  against  enemies 
of  their  own  provoking,  nor  are  the  whittt 
men  of  Xew-Zealand  to  drive  their  Mao- 
ri neighbors  into  rebellion,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  seeing  British  regiments  hurry 
off  to  put  thoin  down.  But  what  share 
can  the  West  Indian  colonies,  with  their 
strangely  mixed  population,  just  now  take 
in  their  own  defense,  and  how  far  should  the 
Cape  be  regarded  as  an  independent  col- 
ony, rather  than  a  useful  halting-place  on 
the  road  from  England  to  India  ?  It  is 
quite  right  that  a  people  who  have 
gained  the  privileges  should  also  bear  the 
burdens  of  self-government ;  but,  are  all 
the  self-governing  colonies  equally  capa- 
ble of  preserving  peace  in  their  own  bor^ 
ders  ?  Can  the  Mauritius  ever  be  view- 
ed in  any  other  light  than  that  c)f  a  com- 
mercial an<l  military  post  ?  Let  us  not 
be  too  hastv  in  shiftins:  off  a  burden 
which,  even  if  we  reckon  Jamaica  as 
a  self-governing  settlement,  amounts  to 
something  less  than  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter yearly.  In  that  sum,  too,  is  contained 
the  whole  cost  of  our  Canadian  garrisons, 
half  of  which,  at  any  rate,  must  still  be 
defrayed  by  the  mother  country,  unless 
we  would  leave  Canada  helpless  on  her 
weakest  side,  against  the  inroads  of  her 
very  ambitious  neighbor.  Let  ns  bo  wary 
also  of  driving  too  hard  a  bargain  with  a 
])eople  who  have  just  been  showing  such 
liearty  enthusiasm  in  our  behalf.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  leading  journal  should 
indulge  in  ill-timed  and  wholly  groundless 
taunts  about  the  heaviness  of  a  tariff 
levied  by  the  Canadians  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses alone  ;  a  tariff  which  they  were  even 
readv  to  make  differential  in  f^vor  of 
British  goods.  If  the  matter,  however, 
be  but  fairly  and  nicely  handled,  we  can 
not  doubt  that  all  our  greater  colonics 
will  emulate  the  good  example  already 
set  by  at  least  one  or  two,  and  that  future 
estimates  of  our   military   expenses  will 
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show  ander  this  head  a  difference  in  our 
&vor  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  for  the  cost  of  the  late  Canadian 
armament,  our   army   estimates  for  this 
year  would  have  been  less  by  nearly  a 
million   than   those   of  last  year,  if  we 
strike  out  the  large  sum  owed  us  by  the 
Indian  government.     A  saving  almost  as 
large  is  promised  us  by  the  navy  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year ;  but  nearly 
half  of  that   may  be   set  down  to  the 
charges  incurred  last  winter  on  account 
of  the  Trent  affair,  which,  between  the 
two  services,  has  cost  the  country  more 
than  a  million  sterling.     Lord  Clarence 
Paget's    demand   on    us   for    this    year 
amounts  to  rather  less  than  eleven  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and,  as 
far  as  unprejudiced  critics  can  judge  from 
a  statement  seemingly  frank  and  clear,  the 
money  will  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, allowance  being  made  for  a  certain 
amount  of  the  waste  which  seems  inevita- 
ble under  the  present  system  of  dockyard 
control.    We  have  still  to  pay  some  three 
millions  more  than   we  did  a  very  few 
years  ago,  but  then  it  is  comforting  to 
feel  that  France  no  longer  takes  the  lead 
in  ship-building,  and  that,  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  general  training,  our  ships'  crews 
are  very  different  from  those  whom  Sir 
Charles  Napier  led  into  the  Baltic.     Our 
Channel  licet,  small  indeed,  but   select, 
will    soon   boast    the    presence   of   two 
mighty  ironsides,  one  of  which,  the  War- 
rior,   has   but    lately    tossed    unharmed 
through  a  heavier  sea  than  Mr.  Lindsay 
had   ever  encountered  in  all  his  former 
voyages.     A  flt*et  of  iwent} -eight  ships, 
nine  of  them  liners,  will  look  after  British 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  thir- 
ty-one vessels,  mostly  liners  and  frigates, 
are  to  cruise  in  American  waters.     Be- 
sides these,  some  eighty  vessels,  frigates, 
corvettes,  and  sloops,  are  distributed  in 
other  foreign  stations ;  including,  we  sup- 
pose, a  larger  force  than  usual  for  the 
East  Indies,  now  that  the  old  Company's 
navy  is  to  exist  no  more.     Besides  the 
Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince,  nine  more 
iron.sides  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be 
ready  for  launching  in  the  course  of  this 
year,   and  four   more  between  this  and 
1864.     Three  of  these   will   surpass  the 
Warrior  in  length  and  tonnage,  and  will 
carry  their  iron  plating  round  stem  and 
stern.     The  rest  will  mostly   run  much 
smaller  —  to  four  instead  of  six  thousand 
tons ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  country  is  will- 


ing, trial  will  be  made  of  a  new  kind  of 
war-shark,  a  steamer  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  tons  burden,  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  drawing  on- 
ly twenty  feet  water,  carrying  no  masts  at 
all,  and  showing  on  her  deck  .six  iron  domes 
or  cupolas,  each  armed  with  two  Arm- 
strong hundred-pounders.  This  strange 
vessel  is  meant  only  for  'longshore  ser- 
vice, and  her  cost  will  be  comparatively 
small. 

It  is  the  frightful  cost  of  our  new  iron 
frigates  which  mainly  brings  the  yearly 
estimates  up  to  a  mark  so  much  higher 
than   they   had  reached  in   1868.     Lord 
Clarence  Paget  told  his  hearers  that  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds 
will  have  been  spent  on  the  building  and 
arming  of  the  Warrior  alone.     We  for- 
get by   how  many  times  this  total  ex- 
ceeds that  of  even  a  wooden  screw-liner  ; 
but  it  teaches  to  regard  as,  at  least  for 
the  present,  hopeless  any  return  to  those 
happy  days  when  even  nine   millions  a 
year  seemed  in  our  eyes  a  galling  bur- 
den.    Iron  plates  five  inches  thick,  and 
rifled   guns   of  curiously   welded   make, 
are  improvements  for  which  we  must  pay 
in   proportion   to   their   seeming  virtue. 
And  the  pains  bestowed  on  our  ships  are 
matched  by  the  efforts  making  to  insure 
a  constant  supply  of  good  sailors.    What 
with  pay  and  allowances  of  various  kinds, 
the  sailor  on  service  receives  higher  wages 
than  the  merchant -seaman,     instead  of 
the  wooden-looking  salt  junk,  and  hard, 
moldy,  brown  biscuit  of  other  days,  fresh 
bread  is  baked  for  them  from  day  to  day, 
and  a  government  factory,  at  Deptford, 
supplies  him  with  first-rate  beef,  "  fit  for 
any  gentleman's  table."     Schoolmasters 
of  a  better  class  than   heretofore    will 
henceforth  take  care  of  his  mental  nur- 
ture.    Naval  barracks  are  building  at 
Devonport,   in   order   that   our    seamen 
may  learn  their  duty,  and  keep  out  of 
mischief  on   shore.     Something   is   also 
said  about  a  naval  prison,  wherein  the 
sailor  may  undergo  his  sentence  without 
risk  of  coming  out  more  hardened  than 
he   went   in.     There   are   training-ships, 
in  which  twenty-five  hundred    boys  are 
learning  to  become  good  seamen,  while 
the  same  good  office   is  done  to  seven 
thousand  more  distributed  through   the 
fleet.    Besides  the  fifty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  sailors  and  coast-guard  men  afloat, 
we  are  paying  for  a  reserve  force  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  at  least 
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ten  thousaiul  belong  to  the  X.ival  Vol 
unteers — a  pleasing  proof  of  the  success 


among  the  officers  of  the  Immbler  senrioe. 
These  volunteers,  officers  and  men,  want 


wliich   has  at   last  rewarded   an  experi-   nothing  but  a  course  of  target  practice  to 


ment,  in  its  earliest  stages  by  no  means 
promising.  Ail  these  facts  and  projects 
imply  new  channels  of  public  outlay. 
Every  naval  volunteer  costs  yearly  thir- 
teen pounds  for  liis  retaining-fee,  while 
the  yearly  average  for  each  boy  on  train- 
ing comes  near  on  forty  -  five  pounds. 
Barracks  are  not  built  for  nothing,  and 
the  beef  cured  at  Deptford  certainly  costs 
more  money  than  that  procurable  in  the 
old  way.  We  are  building  larger  ships ; 
and  our  dock-yards,  therefore,  need  en- 
larging. If  no  more  three-deckers  are  on 
the  stocks,  there  is  somehow  a  sad  lack 
of  sloops  and  gun-boats,  which  lack  must 
speedily  be  made  good — by  other  hands, 
we  trust,  than  those  concerned  in  the 
rotten  counterfeits  run  together  during 
the  Russian  war.  The  Admiralty,  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  keeps 
crying,  "  give,  give,"  and  John  Bull  has 
bowels  as  well  as  gold.      His  kindness 


make  them  first-rate  seamen  of  the  line. 
The  men  of  this  class  stand  first  on  the 
shii)-owners'  books.  Of  the  regular  sailors 
afloat,  two-thirds  have  now  been  enrolled 
for  continuous  service — a  result  that  most 
tell  with  damaging  effect  on  the  crimps, 
and  such  like  evil  beings  who  have  oi- 
therto  waxo<l  fat  on  the  follies  of  Jack 
ashore.  The  foolish  old  custom  of  paying 
sailors  for  their  mess-savings  has  also,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  been  done  away.  Flog^ 
ging  in  the  navy  has  sunk  from  three  per 
cent  in  1857,  to  one  and  one  third  per 
cent  in  1860,  owing  partly  to  a  kinduer 
tone  among  the  officers,  partly  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  men  themselves.  Some- 
thing, too,  has  been  done  toward  better- 
ing the  general  health  of  Jack  on  ship- 
board. The  dcath-ratQ  ou  the  home  sta- 
tions now  averages  about  ten  per  thonsand 
yearly,  while  that  for  the  whole  navy 
amounts  to   an   average   of  sixteen  per 


may  not  always  be  turned  to  the  best  ac- '  thousand  —  a  sensible  improvement  on 
count ;  but,  after  all  allowance  for  waste  '  former  days,  but  one  which  still  leaves 
and  mismanagement,  we  doubt,  if  even  room  for  better  things  hereafter.  Some- 
under  a  better  system,  the  present  rate  thing  or  somebody  must  be  yet  to  blame, 
of  outlay  could  be  lowered  by  many  thou-  '■  that  well-fed,  well -tended  men  at  sea 
sands  of  pounds.  should  die  faster  than  soldiers  on  shore. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  Naval  Under-Secre- 
tary has  so  many  good  things  to  tell  in 
one  breath  as  Lord  Clarence  Pajret  had 


Are  the  men  too  closely  crowded  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  ship  at  night  ?     It  needs 
no  experience  of  life  in  a  man-of-war  -to 
the  other  day.    The  fact  of  our  Koyal  I  fancy  what  the  lower  decks  are  like  when 
Naval  Reserve  having  in  two  years  or  so    the   men   are  all   asleep.     Whoever  has 


reached  its  full  limit  often  thousand  men, 
would,  in  itself,  be  matter  for  much  re- 
joicing, and  the  good  sea-going  qualities 


done  any  traveling  by  sea,  or  walked  the 
first  thing  of  a  morning  into  some  ill- 
ventilated,  overcrowded  soldiers'  barraok 


of  the  Warrior,  scarcely  clouded  by  the   — and  such  things  are,  or  were  not  long 
dangerous  oversight  in  her  steering-gear,  I  ago — can   guess   how  readily  the  worst 
were  attested  by  speakers  whose  seaman- 
ship added  no  small  weight  to  their  hear 


forms  of  disease  take  root  and  flonrish  in 
so  tainted  an  atmosphere.  Some  system 
of  thorough  ventilation  between  decks, 
and  an  allotment  of  the  largest  possible 
breathing  room  for  the  smallest  number 
of  men  that  will  insure  the  efficient  work* 
ing  of  the  ship  at  all  times,  would  certain- 
ly abate  the  mischief,  if  such  remedies 
were  as  easy  to  apply  as  they  are  safe  to 
recommend.     Perhaps  the  Peninsular  and 


ty  praises.  Besides  sailors  actually  afloat, 
we  may  also  count,  it  seems,  at  any  mo- 
ment on  the  services  of  twenty -three 
thousand  trained  men  and  boys,  marines, 
coast-guard,  and  able-bodied  pensioners. 
Of  the  ten  thousand  naval  volunteers,  the 
whole,  or  much  the  greatest  part,  would 
be  ready  for  service  at  six  months'  notice, 

officered  by  the  pick  of  the  merchant  Oriental  Company's  steamers  might  fur- 
navy,  whose  readiness  to  accept  the  terms  '.  ni:$h  a  hint  or  two  in  the  matter  of  venti- 
so  lately  offered  by  government  goes  fiir   lation.    To  reduce  the  complement  of 


to  prove  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement 
which  strengthens  the  ranks  of  the  royal 
navy  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  smart 
seamanship  and  gentlemanly  breeding, 
nowadays    not    seldom   found    together 


man-of-war  is  "  periculossB  plenum  epos 
ale:e ;"  a  thing  by  no  means  so  easy  as  to 
landsmen  generally,  and  the  Times  wri- 
ters in  particular,  it  often  seems.  No  one 
can  know  better  than  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Admiralty  for  how  many  purposes  a 
ship's  crew  is  needed  other  than  that  of 
getting  the  ship  along.     Accordingly,  he 
begins  with  partial  and  tentative  reduc- 
tions of  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  men  in 
certain   ships  of  the  fleet,  agreeably  to 
their   several   ratings.     Such   a  measure 
becomes  all  the  more  feasible  on  account 
of  the  reduction  now  making  in  ships'  ar- 
maments.    The  Revenge,  for* instance,  in- 
stance, instead  of  ninety-one  guns,  weigh- 
ing  five   hundred  and  thirty-three  tons, 
will  carry  seventy-one  guns  of  far  greater 
bore,  weighing  only  four  hundred   and 
thirty-eight  tons.     The  fewer  guns  being 
so  much  lighter,  will  need  fewer  hands 
to   work    them.      This  large   saving   of 
upper-deck  weight  will  entail,  indeed,  a 
certain  loss  of  weight  in  the  broadside 
also ;  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole,  or 
three  hundred   pounds  in  the  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  fired  under 
the  reigning  system.     But  the  loss  in  ac- 
tual weight  of  metal  will  be  more  than 
redeemed,  we  learn,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  hundred-pounder  and  six  forty-pound- 
ers for  so  many  guns  of  less  caliber,  it 
having  been  lately  proved  that  a  heavy 
shot  of — say  a  hundred  pounds,  will  do 
more  harm  than  two  of  fitly  each.     Many 
of  the  guns,  too,  under  the  old  system 
could  only  be  fired  straight  in   the  one 
direction,   on   account  of  the  rigging  in 
iheir  way. 

The  day  of  three-deckers  seems  very 
fitly  to  have  passed  away.  Those  huge 
floating  fortresses,  with  their  three  tiers 
of  death  -  dealing  muzzles,  must  have 
proved  as  lumbering,  top-heavy,  and  un- 
safe, as  they  always  looked.  But  why 
should  we  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
build  nothing  but  frigates  and  gun-boats? 
Could  we  not  have  a  certain  number  of 
roomy,  powerful,  fast-sailing  two-deckers, 
equal  almost  to  any  frigate  in  point  of 
speed  and  seaworthiness,  yet  so  armed, 
manned,  and  built,  as  to  rival  the  old 
first-rates  in  their  special  line  of  useful- 
ness ?  Our  frigates  nowadays  are  a 
match  for  the  two-deckers  of  the  French 
war;  a  two-decker  built  on  the  scale  of 
our  larger  frigates  would  have  made  the 
Santissiina  Trinidada  haul  down  its  colors 
in  a  very  short  time.  Sea-fights  are  still 
possible,  and  steam  will  prove  the  sure 


friend  of  the  stoutest  crews  and  the  best 
armed  sliip^.  As  the  French  rushed  to 
close  quarters  at  Solferino,  so  will  British 
sailors  continue,  in  spite  of  all  new  ap- 
pliances, to  lay  themselves  if  possible 
alongside  the  foe.  Size,  speed,  weight  of 
me.tal,  and  strength  of  men,  are  still,  we 
dare  avow,  of  greater  consequence  than 
mere  impregnability  against  attack.  Whe- 
ther we  build  our  fleets  of  wood  or  iron, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  let  us  remember 
that  fearless  seamanship  and  high  disci- 
pline will  do  more  than  five-inch  plates 
and  guns  of  fabulous  power,  to  give  our 
sailors  the  victory,  as  of  old,  against 
enemies  stronger  than  themselves  in  me- 
chanical means.  Our  naval  supremacy 
must  still  depend  on  the  unimpaired  fine- 
ness of  that  human  metal  which  Blake, 
Rodney,  Nelson,  Dundonald,  found  each 
in  his  turn  so  sure  and  ready  to  their 
hands. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  must  keep  on 
paying  heavily  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
fleets  and  armies.  The  need  of  making 
up  for  lost  ground  with  regard  to  the 
men,  and  of  keeping  step  with  the  quick 
march  of  mechanical  science  in  respect  of 
our  warlike  munitions,  seems  to  warrant 
an  outlay  otherwise  far  too  large  for 
peaceful  purposes.  In  the  case  of  our 
navy,  too,  it  is  France  that  virtually  re- 
gulates the  amount  of  our  yearly  dis- 
bursements. We  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
gained our  old  distance  from  our  nearest 
rival.  There  will  be  something  to  show 
for  the  money,  if  only  in  the  improved 
organization  of  the  two  services,  and  in 
the  gradually  improving  prospects  of  our 
soldiers  and  seamen.  It  another  Lord 
Herbert  may  not  easily  be  found,  his  suc- 
cessor at  the  War  Office  seems  ready  to 
walk  in  the  same  path ;  and  the  Admiralty 
for  once  can  boast  a  thorough  sailor  and 
an  active  administrator  at  the  helm.  Un- 
der such  auspices  we  must  wait  and  hope, 
content  to  pay  yearly  forty-five  pounds  a 
head  for  boys  under  training,  and  more 
than  half  a  million  for  soldiers'  barracks ; 
if  so,  the  country  may  be  insured  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  good  seamen,  and  many 
a  precious  life  be  yearly  saved  for  its  own 
and  its  country's  good  from  some  form  of 
unmerited  suffering  or  untimely  death. 
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MY      FIRST      AND      LAST      PARTNER 


Mrs.  Major  C- 


—  was  known  to  most 
of  the  good  society  of  Bath  within  the 
last  twenty  years  as  one  of  the  latest  re- 
presentatives of  the  world  of  beauty  and 
fashion  which  existed  in  George  III.'s 
time.  In  her  youth,  she  had  seen  Gar- 
rick,  sat  to  Reynolds,  and  been  presented 
to  Horace  Walpole.  In  later  years,  she 
had  helped  to  make  up  rubbers  at  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  card-parties,  heard  court-gossip 
from  Cornelia  Knight,  and  sat  silent,  as 
all  mortals  were  compelled  to  do,  un- 
der the  mighty  and  magniloquent  tongue 
of  Madame  d'Arblay.     Having  seen  and 

beard  so  much,  Mrs.  Major  C- was  a 

great  authority  in  all  that  regarded  the 
bygone  generation.  Like  nwi>t  of  the 
ladies  she  had  outlived,  her  faculties 
were  kept  in  good  repair  to  the  last ;  she 
was  cheerful,  social,  and  in  a  manner  ac- 
tive, up  to  fourscore,  ready  for  all  amuse- 
ments, inclined  to  youthful  dressing,  and 
very  determined  to  have  her  say.    Mrs. 

Major  C had  been  lively  all  her  days, 

a  bit  of  coquette  of  the  harmless  kind  ; 
she  had  been  known  to  carry  on  a  flirta- 
tion in  her  seventieth  year,  and  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  rouged  for  the 
last  party  at  which  she  ever  appeared. 
The  old  lady  had  lived  in  good,  or  at 
least  in  gay,  company  from  her  youth  ; 
she  had  seen  Bath  at  the  head  of  its  pro- 
fession as  a  watering-place,  she  had  seen 
it  decline  before  the  rising  glory  of  Brigh- 
ton ;  but  at  Bath  her  head  quarters  con- 
tinued to  be  for  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry ;  and  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  place 

was,  that  Mrs.  Major  C had  never 

been  seen  at  a  ball,  or  known  to  enter  a 
room  where  dancing  was  going  on,  if  she 
could  help  it. 

This  was  a  singular  whim  or  antipathy 
for  a  lady  otherwise  so  lively  ;  yet  the 
fact  had  been  handed  down  from  her 
coteiiii»oraries,   and    was    confirmed    by 

later  experience.     Mrs.  Majr)r  C had 

never  danced,  so  far  as  any  body  knew, 
nor  ever  cared  to  look  at  dancing.  There 
were  a  dozen  strange  tales  to  account  for  I 


it ;  the  most  of  which  had  come  out  of 
Gloucestershire,  her  native  county,  and 
varied  between  accidents  to  her  own  toes 
and  the  breaking  of  somebody's  heart. 
The  old  lady  had  never  thouglit  proper 
to  set  her  friends  right  on  the  suDJect ; 
their  endeavors  to  ferret  out  an  explana- 
tion had  been  politely  foiled  at  many  a 
quiet  tea-table  and  friendly  call,  fint 
few  people  care  to  die  with  their  secret 
untold  ;  and  afler  sixty-three  years  of  dis- 
creet silence,  Mrs.  Major  C chose, 

in  her  eightieth  winter,  to  reveal  hers 
one  evening  to  a  small  group  of  intimates, 
young  and  old,  who  had  gathered  round 
her  genial  fireside,  got  into  fi&miliar  talk, 
and  by  some  accidental  word^  which, 
though  one  of  the  company,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve at  the  time,  and  can  not  recall  now, 
unlocked  that  dark  closet  of  the  old  lady's 
memory : 

^^  I  was  never  at  a  ball  but  once,'  she 
said,  leaning  back  in  her  easy -chair, 
^and  I  never  wanted  to  go  to  another, 
which  you  may  think  strange,  for  I  was 
just  seventeen  when  that  one  came  off; 
but  it  happens  to  be  true,  and  as  the 
folks  are  all  dead  and  gone  that  were 
concerned  in  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  my  father  was  a  country  squire, 
but,  unlike  the  county  gentry  of  that 
day,  both  he  and  my  mother  were  strict 
Methodists.  We  lived  in  a  fine  old  hall, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wood- 
ed hill,  sloping  down  to  the  Severn.  The 
seats  and  mansions  of  the  county  ffentry 
lay  all  around.  They  were  social  m  the 
Forest  then,  whatever  they  may  be  now; 
there  were  hunts  and  picnics,  Christmas 
parties,  and  birthday  balls.  We  had  al- 
ways been  reckoned  among  the  county 
families,  and  not  one  of  the  least  consid- 
eration, I  can  tell  you,  for  the  hall  and 
lands  had  been  ours  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  best  of  them  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  us  for  associates ;  but  my 
father  and  mother  considered  all  sports 
and  merry-makings  as  so  many  byways 
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to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  No  earthly 
power  could  persuade  the  one  to  join 
the  hunt,  or  the  other  to  appear  at  any 
thing  but  a  serious  party.  When  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players  happened  to  visit 
the  neighborhood — there  were  no  other 
theatricals  to  be  found  in  the  Forest  at 
that  time  —  they  never  rested  till  the 
whole  troop  and  their  profane  devices 
were  got  out  of  it  for  some  infraction  of 
parish  rules  or  ordinances.  Picnics  were 
bad,  parties  were  bad,  plays  were  bad, 
but  by  far  the  worst  —  in  short,  the  high 
road  to  Satan,in  their  reckoning  —  was  a 
ball. 

'^I  was  their  only  daughter  out  of 
seven  children,  and  much  indulged  in  a 
pious  way  ;  yet  for  me  to  mention,  much 
less  expect  to  attend,  such  a  gathering 
of  sin  as  a  dancing-party,  would  have 
drawn  down  upon  me  their  fiercest  in 
dicnation,  and  most  abundant  lecturing. 
We  had  no  company  at  the  hall  but 
Wesleyan  preachers  on  their  rounds;  two 
or  three  serious  farmers  of  the  better  sort, 
whom  my  parents  called  brethren ;  and 
a  couple  of  reduced  gentlewomen.  These 
last  were  old  ntaids,  and  also  devout 
Methodists,  and  my  mother  set  them  be- 
fore my  youth  as  examples  of  all  that 
was  praiseworthy.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
were  excellent  women,  and  so  most  cer- 
tainly was  my  mother,  though  she  mis- 
took, as  many  otherwise  good  and  hon- 
est people  have  done,  narrow-minded 
asceiism  for  piety,  and  the  necessary  re- 
creations and  enlivenmenis  of  life  for 
sin. 

"  No  merry-makings  were  allowed,  or 
even  talked  of  in  our  house,  but,  never- 
theless, I  had  a  knowledge  that  such 
things  existed.  The  majority  of  our  re- 
lations, numerous  as  they  were  in  Glou- 
cesterhhire,  had  grown  cool,  or  been 
quarreled  with  on  account  of  Method- 
ism ;  but  we  had  an  aunt  with  two  grown 
daughters,  living  in  the  Cathedral  Close, 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  with 
whom  a  correspondence  was  still  main- 
tained. My  aunt  was  a  widow,  with 
rather  limited  means.  My  two  cousins, 
Grace  and  Alice,  were  handsome  girls, 
taller  than  myself,  some  years  older, 
anxious  about  their  looks,  their  society, 
and  their  settlements.  When  my  aunt 
and  cousins  visited  at  our  house,  they 
were  always  serious,  wore  high,  dark- 
coIoixmI  dresses,  plain  bonnets,  and  no 
curls.     They  could   all  talk  a  good  deal 


of  Methodism  too,  though  I  don't  know 
how  they  learned  it ;  but  when  the  girls 
and  I  were  alone  together,  they  gave  me 
such  accounts  of  the  plays,  parties,  and 
balls  they  attended  in  Gloucester,  that  I 
thought  them  the  happiest  people  in  Eu- 
rope. Whatever  young  folks  hear  of 
their  neighbors  having,  which  they  them- 
selv^es  have  not,  they  are  apt  to  crave 
after —  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  I 
suppose  ;  and  this  was  deep  in  my  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  bringing  up,  and 
the  good  example  I  had  in  the  old  maids. 
My  mother  knew  nothing  about  it ;  the 
gay  revelations  imparted  to  me  by  Grace 
and  Alice  were  given  under  promise  of 
strict  secresy  from  mamma,  which,  be- 
sides being  bound  in  honor  to  keep,  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  hearing  any  more 
of  the  kind  ;  and  no  forbidden  novel 
could  give  greater  delight  to  the  heart 
of  a  boarding-school  girl  than  did  those 
private  reports  of  the  Gloucester  beau 
monde  to  mine.  I  don't  think  my  mother 
was  quite  convinced  of  the  genuineness 
of  their  piety;  my  aunt's  husband  had 
heen  a  canon  ;  there  was  a  brother  of 
hers  still  in  the  Church  ;  but  still  the 
whole  family  came  seriously  to  the  hall, 
and  executed  every  kind  of  small  com- 
mission for  her  in  Gloucester,  which  was 
our  chief  town.  So  my  mother  hoped 
they  were  edified  by  the  Wesleyan  preach- 
ers, invited  them  on  long  visits,  and  sent 
them  well-filled  hampers  from  the  orchard, 
the  poultry-yard,  and  the  dairy.  In  re- 
turn, she  went  to  see  them  sometimes  — 
not  often,  for  my  mother  was  a  great 
stayer  at  home,  and  her  time  was  much 
occupied  with  the  poor  and  the  traveling 
preachers.  The  doubts  I  have  referred 
to  made  her  unwilling  to  let  me  vi^it 
them,  except  in  her  own  company,  when 
we  always  found  the  high  dresses  on, 
hymn-books  on  the  table,  and  the  whole 
house  in  a  state  of  great  sobriety.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  looked  for  in  tlK3 
presence  of  mamma,  and  no  going  with- 
out her  for  me,  until  a  certain  lucky 
chance,  as  I  thought  it,  furnished  the 
long-coveted  opportunity. 

"  I  had  caught  a  severe  cold  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter;  the  cough  clunt** 
to  me  week  alter  week ;  ray  poor  mother 
grew  anxious  about  me ;  and  our  iiimily 
doctor  advised  my  removal  from  the 
cold,  bleak  air  of  the  Forest  to  that 
warmer  part  of  Gloucestershire  called 
the  Vale,  where  the  town  of  Gloucester 
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stands.  My  aunt  happened  to  be  visit- 
ing us  at  the  time  ;  and,  to  my  boundless 
joy  and  gratitude,  she  at  once  suggested 
her  own  house  as  tlie  most  suitable  so- 
journ. There  was  no  place  in  all  the 
Vale  so  warn  and  sheltered  as  the  Cathe- 
dral Close  —  such  a  genteel,  such  a  quiet 
neighborhood,  where  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  playing  of  the  organ  and 
the  singing  of  psalms.  Sophy  would  get 
quite  rid  of  her  cough  there,  and  they 
would  teach  her  that  new  sampler-stitch. 
It  would  do  beautifully  to  work  the  slip- 
pers for  that  dear,  good,  moving  man, 
Mr.  Grimshaw — a  powerful  preacher,  with 
a  Yorkshire  twang,  to  whom  my  mother 
had  taken  a  special  fancy.  My  cough  in- 
creased amazingly  afler  the  making  of 
that  proposal,  and  it  succeeded  in  over- 
coming my  mother's  scruples  against  the 
Cathedral  Close.  I  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn with  my  aunt,  enjoined  to  get  quit 
of  the  cold,  learn  the  sampler-stitch,  and 
not  allow  myself  to  be  led  into  frivolities. 
Of  course,  I  promised  every  thing,  and 
so  did  my  aunt ;  and  to  do  us  both  jus- 
tice, we  had  some  intention  of  keeping  at 
least  the  letter  of  our  promises.  Things 
went  on  very  soberly  for  some  time  after 
my  arrival  in  Gloucester ;  my  aunt  and 
cousins  thought  seriousness  a  good  thing, 
and  wanted  to  please  my  mother.  I  saw 
the  sights  of  the  quiet  old  town  —  the 
castle,  the  mineral- wells,  the  Assembly 
Rooms  —  that  is  to  say,  the  outside  of 
them  ;  and  matters  went  on  in  the  strict- 
est line  of  duty  till  about  the  middle  of 
December,  when  the  whole  family  got  an 
invitation  to  Lady  Tracy's  ball. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  their  faces  round 
the  breakCist- table  when  the  maid  brought 
ill  the  note.  '  Left  by  Lady  Tracy's 
footman,  mum,'  said  she.  My  aunt  broke 
the  seal,  read  it  first  to  herself,  then  hand- 
ed it  to  Alice,  who  read  and  passed  it  on 
to  Grace:  she  was  always  the  proudest  of 
being  in  good  society,  and  before  any 
body  could  stop  her,  read  it  alotid. 

"  '•  You'll  never  have  sense,  Grace,'  said 
lier  mother. 

** '  Where  is  the  use  in  making  a  secret 
of  it  ?  You  know  we  must  go,  and  we 
will  go.  Wasn't  it  kind  of  her  to  invite 
Sopiiy  ?'  said  triumphant  Grace. 

'•  Ye.*»,  I  had  been  invited  ;  with  my  own 
ears  I  heard  that  Lady  Tracy  would  be 
happy  to  see  the  young  relative  who,  she 
understood,  was  now  a  visitor  at  their 
house. 


"  '  It  was  kind  of  her,'  stid  my  aiint, 
having  got  over  the  first  shock  of  it ; 
^  and  I'll  allow  it  would  be  a  nice  oppor- 
tunity for  Sophy  to  see  genteel  life ;  but 
what  would  her  mother  say  ?' 

'^  ^  She  needn't  know  any  thing  aboat 
it,'  said  Alice.  That  suggestion  broke 
down  the  last  barrier  of  conscience  be- 
tween me  and  the  denounced  fiivolitiee. 
To  see  a  real  ball  at  the  house  of  a  Glou- 
cester fashionable — to  look  on  the  dress- 
es, to  hear  the  music,  to  behold  the  danc- 
ing, to  go  down  to  supper,  and  up  to  the 
minuet,  as  my  cousins  had  so  often  de- 
scribed these  things,  was  too  strong  a 
temptation  to  be  resisted  by  the  virtue  of 
seventeen. 

^^ '  I  am  sure  mamma  need  not  know/ 
said  I ;  '  and  I  should  so  like  to  go  just 
this  once,  if  you  will  let  me,  aunt.'  I  felt 
the  tears  coming  into  my  own  eyes;  I 
knew  my  cousins  liked  me,  and  my  aani 
was  good-natured  to  a  fault. 

'' '  I  don't  think  it  any  harm  myself^ 
and  I  wouldn't  stand  against  your  going, 
Sophy,'  she  said;  *but,  my  dear,  you 
have  no  ball-dress ;  there  is  scarcely  time 
to  get  one,  and  I  am  sure  your  mother 
would  not  allow  the  money  fi)r  it.' 

" '  Oh !  dear,  we  forgot  that,'  said  Grace 
and  Alice,  with  uncommonly  blank  face*. 
I  knew  they  had  nothing  to  spare,  and 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  their 
own  finery  up;  but  resources  were  always 
my  first  thought.  I  pulled  out  the  little 
purse  containing  all  my  pocket-money, 
and  emptied  it  on  the  table-cloth. 

*'  *•  Only  two  guineas  and  a  half^'  said 
the  keen-sighted  Grace ;  ^  my  dear,  that 
would  never  do.  Your  mother  might 
have  allowed  you  more  than  that,  coming 
to  Gloucester ;  but  she  can't,  I  suppose, 
giving  so  much  to  those  Methodist  preach- 
ers. But  stay  a  minute.  Mamma,  might 
not  Sophy  get  a  dress  quite  cheap  and 

food  enough  for  one  evening  from  Mrs. 
enkins,  the  wardrobe  -  woman  ?  Miss 
Smithson's  maid  told  our  Sally  that  she 
got  that  beautiful  gauze  we  saw  at  the 
quadrille-party  there.' 

^^  ^  I  dare  say  she  might,  and  we  could 
make  it  fit  her ;  but  I  am  afraid  Sophy 
can't  dance,'  said  my  aunt. 

^^  It  was  true  I  could  not ;  the  exercise  in 
question  being  regarded  as  a  special  piece 
of  the  Old  Serpent's  policy,  had  been  of 
coui*se  forbidden  to  me ;  but  Grace  had 
not  exhausted  her  expedients. 

^*  *  Never  mind ;  I'll  teach  her  a  minuet, 
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that  easy  one  they  call  Mecklenburg — 
Qaeen  Charlotte's,  you  know — she'll  learn 
it  in  no  time.  Alice,  you'll  write  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  Sophy  and  I  will  go 
off  to  Mrs.  Jenkins's  ;  I  want  a  bit  of  lace 
to  make  us  tuckers  and  trim  your  cap, 
mamma;  but  I  should  like  to  see  her 
frock  got  first' 

"My  active  cousin  and  I  repaired  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins's  shop :  it  was  a  very  re- 
spectable one  of  the  kind  ;  the  good  wo- 
man boasted  that  she  bought  and  sold 
nothing  but  real  gentry's  clothes.  Grace 
had  many  tales  of  the  beautiful  things 
quite  new,  and  got  for  half  nothing  by 
her  acquaintances  of  limited  means  ;  and 
under  her  management  I  obtained  an 
amber-colored  taffeta,  trimmed  with  pur- 
ple satin.  It  was  rather  a  conspicuous 
dress,  but  fashionably  made,  not  the  least 
soiled,  and  almost  a  perfect  fit.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  said  she  would  not  have  let  it  oro 
so  cheap,  but  there  were  very  few  it 
would  answer  ;  the  young  lady  who  wore 
it  first  must  have  been  uncommonly  slen- 
der, as  I  was  then,  but  she  added:  'I 
don't  know  who  it  was  ;  the  dress  came 
to  me  by  an  honest  poor  woman  who  ga- 
thei*8  the  like  for  me  through  the  country ; 
and  I  think  she  got  it  some  where  up  in 
Somersetshire,  at  the  house  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  so  you  see  it's  quite  respectable.' 

"  We  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Ca- 
thedral Close.  My  dress  was  pronounced 
a  decided  bargain,  and  quite  the  thing 
for  Lady  Tracy's  ball.  It  certainly  was  a 
surprising  fit ;  and  my  aunt  and  cousins 
agreed  that  its  onginal  owner,  if  the 
dress  became  her  at  all,  must  have  resem- 
bled me  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  figure, 
for  the  strongly  contrasted  colors  suited 
me  exactly.  We  had  a  deal  more  to 
think  of  in  the  ten  days  of  preparation 
then  allowed  for  first -class  assemblies; 
there  were  the  tuckers,  the  lace  lappets, 
the  washes  of  our  faces,  the  red  heels  of 
our  shoes  to  be  looked  to.  I  think  we 
h>*d  all  twinges  of  conscience,  too,  for  the 
<leceit  about  to  be  practiced  on  my  mo- 
ther ;  they  should  have  been  worst  with 
me,  but  I  had  Queen  Charlotte's  minuet 
to  learn — Minuet  de  Mecklenhourg^  as  the 
French  dancing-master  called  it.  I  never 
knew  how  Grace  got  him  bribed  or  coax- 
ed (for  I  am  sure  he  was  not  paid)  to 
come  over  one  or  two  evenings  irora  his 
seminary  m  the  next  street,  and  give  me 
a  private  lesson,  by  way  of  finishing  off 
her  efforts.     I  learned  the  minuet  even 


to  his  satisfaction.  I  got  reconciled,  by 
help  of  frequent  practice  at  the  glass,  to 
my  own  appearance  in  the  amber  and 
purple ;  I  got  my  conscience  quieted  also 
even  to  the  wearing  of  rouge,  indispensa- 
ble for  good  company  at  that  period ;  I 
got  my  hair  dressed  the  night  oefore,  as 
every  body  did  for  balls ;  and  sat  up  with 
my  cousins  till  the  morning,  that  the 
gummed  curls  might  get  time  to  dry,  and 
keep  properly  in  their  places,  which  never 
required  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours. 
How  easily  people  dress  and  go  to  balls 
in  these  days ;  and  how  odd  one  would 
look  with  those  tiers  of  gummed  curls, 
mounted  on  stiff  wires,  and  pads  of  horse- 
hair; yet  there  was  something  grand  and 
worth  looking  at  in  that  old  style ;  it 
made  one  a  foot  taller.  Ladies  did  look 
ladies  then,  with  their  towering  head- 
dresses, open  skirts,  brocaded  petticoats, 
and  high  red  heels.  Don't  laugh,  girls, 
your  own  fashionable  evening-dresses  will 
look  quite  as  queer  to  your  grand-child- 
ren. But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  We 
sat  up  all  night — I  mean  my  cousins  and 
self,  for  my  aunt,  being  in  the  dowager 
class,  did  not  require  such  a  high  gum- 
ming, and  could  go  to  bed.  Halt  the 
time  we  talked,  the  rest  we  read  Miss 
Burney's  novel,  A  Young  Lady'^s  En- 
trance into  the  World ;  it  was  the  great 
work  of  the  day,  and  had  got  the  length 
of  Gloucester,  where,  let  me  tell  you. 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  gentility,  and 
Lady  Tracy  was  reckoned  to  si  and  at  the 
head  of  it.  My  cousins  told  me  so  much 
about  her  in  the  days  of  preparation  and 
the  night  of  curl-drying,  that  I  knew  all 
her  history  as  well  as  any  of  the  towns- 
people, and  the  subsequent  events  at  the 
ball  stamped  it  on  my  memory.  She  was 
not  only  connected  with  the  best  county 
families,  but  famous  for  a  kind  of  heredi- 
tary talent,  said  to  be  possessed  by  all 
the  ladies  of  her  line,  for  managing  man- 
kind in  general,  and  those  of  her  own 
house  in  particular. 

"The  lady  was  a  Tracy  by  birth  as 
well  as  by  marriage.  By  the  by,  it  is  a 
very  old  name  in  Gloucestershire.  Her 
late  husband,  Sir  Edward,  had  been  also 
her  cousin.  The  Trades  bad  a  habit  of 
marrying  their  cousins;  people  were  not 
sure  whether  it  was  pride  or  prudence 
that  got  them  into  it,  but  Sir  Edward 
had  aied  many  years  before,  leaving  one 
daughter  and  one  son.  The  son  was  by 
five  years  the  younger ;  he  was  heir  to 
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the  title  and  estate ;  but  the  latter  was 
not  large.  The  Tracies  had  always  lived 
handsomely,  and  never  would  condescend 
to  do  any  thing  that  might  improve  their 
])roperty,  because  it  looked  like  trade  or 
business,  w^hich  they  counted  entirely  be- 
neath them  ;  and  the  property  was  hea- 
vily encumbered  with  Lady  Tracy's  join- 
ture, a  provision  for  her  maiden  sister, 
Miss  Tracy,  who  had  always  lived  in  the 
house,  and  a  marriage  -  portion  for  the 
daugliter.  Miss  Agnes. 

"It  was  therefore  thought  requisite  that 
young  Sir  Edward — they  kept  that  name 
in  the  family  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other— should  look  out  for  a  fortune  with 
his  bride.  His  mother  undertook  that 
business,  as  she  did  every  thing  else ;  for 


years,  and  nothing  but  his  having  been 
abroad  making  the  grand  tonr  wu 
thought  to  have  post(K)ncd  the  happy 
day.  The  Tracies — that  is  to  say,  tlie 
three  ladies  —  had  read  his  letters  from 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice  to  their  ad- 
miring friends,  and  given  splendid  details 
of  his  reception  in  the  best  salons  of  Paris 
— the  wits  that  had  coinplimented,  tlie 
duchesses  that  had  been  smitten  by  him, 
the  routs  given  in  his  honor  by  nobles 
and  ambassadors.  People  did  not  believe 
the  whole  of  it ;  the  tales  were  Bometimoa 
over-grand  ;  but  every  body  was  certain 
that  Sir  Edward  had  been  seeing  the 
world,  and  learning  foreign  fashions,  ever 
since  his  twentieth  year,  when  be  left 
Cambridge  rather  abr aptly. 


according  to  the  belief  of  all  Gloucester,  "  There  was  concerning  that,  a  story 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  manage- 1  which  the  Tracies  did  not  tell ;  it  had 
ment  her  ladyship  could  not  do  and  had  |  never  been  more  than  whispered  abont  in 


not  done.  From  the  poorest  cottager  to 
the  richest  farmer  on  the  estate,  from  the 
green-grocer  and  the  milkman  in  town,  up 
to  Sir  Edward  and  all  his  relations,  Lady 
Tracy  had  ruled,  directed,  and  governed 
tlieni  and  their  affairs.     Her  maiden  sis- 


Gloucester,  for  the  dread  of  the  managing 
ladies  lay  heavy  on  the  minds  of  its  most 
devoted  gossips.  It  was  now  all  bat  for- 
gotten ;  but  the  substance  was,  that  the 
daughter  of  a  portrait-painter,  mach  em- 
ployed by  university  men,  had  made  an 


ter,  IMiss  Tracy,  was  generally  allowed  to  I  impression,  nobody  could  say  how  deep, 
be  a  considerable  help.  Miss  Agnes  had  '  on  the  heart  of  the  son  and  heir.  They 
been  ^brought  out'  for  some  years,  and  •  had  got  acquainted  somehow  in  rittings; 
was  also  acknowledged  assistant.    Among  |  they  had  been  seen  taking  qniet  walks 


the  three,  young  Sir  Edward  was  believed 
to  be  the  best  managed  man  in  the  west 
country ;  they  had  sent  him  to  school,  they 
had  sent  him  to  college,  they  had  told 
him  what  to  do  at  all  times  and  places, 
they  had  seen  that  ho  did  it,  and  they 
had    determined    on    marrying    him    to 


together ;  the  confidential  friends  of  both 
parties  had  been  heard  to  talk  of  an  en- 
gagement, with  exchange  of  rings  and 
vows,  to  be  fulfilled  when  yonng  Tracy 
was  Sir  Edward  and  his  own  master. 
But  the  three  at  home  got  scent  of  the 
secret,  it  was  thought  ^om  his  college 


Lady  Sarah  Harvey,  one  of  tne  Bristol ;  tutor,  who  knew  the  family  had  a  living 
family,  and  a  great  fortune ;  by  the  by, '  to  bestow,  and  sadly  wanted  one,  being 
they  said  it  came  from  an  uncle  in  the  \  long  in  orders  and  out  of  place.  Thejr 
West-Indies  the  Harveys  were  not  at  all '  had  all  three  business  in  Cambridge  di- 
l)roud  of.  It  was  whispered  Lady  Sarah  •  rectly,  made  Edward  show  them  over  the 
had  been  born  somewhere  in  that  quar- '  university,  went  and  sat  to  the  painter  for 
ter  ;  and  whether  she  had  aright  to  the  their  portraits,  contrived  to  get  acquainted 
title  or  not,  every  body  gave  her  credit  with  him  in  a  patronizing  way,  took  a 
ft)r  woolly  hair,  an  unusually  dark  com-  deep  interest  in  bis  daughter ;  she  was 
plexion,  and  a  decidedly  African  nose. !  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  I  believe.  They 
This  lady  Sir  Edward  was  appointed  to'  had  very  private  talk  with  her  and  her 
marry  by  his  managing  mother,  aunt,  and'  parents  about  risks  that  young  people 
nister.  She  was  believed  to  be  nothing  ran  in  a  university  town,  the  deceitfalnees 
loth.  Sir  Edward  was  tall,  fair-complex- '  of  men,  and  the  necessity  of  getting  her 
ioned,  and  handsome,  as  all  the  Tracys  ■  settled  ;  in  short,  they  talked  the  poor 
had  been;  his  fiimily  was  old  and  good,  people  into  their  way  of  thinking.  It  was 
and  may  be  Lady  Sarah  could  not  do  bet-  rather  quickly  done,  I'll  allow ;  t)nt  high- 
ter.  In  short,  the  marriage  was  a  settled  handed  gentry  could  do  a  deal  more  at 
thing;  the  town  gossips  were  sure  it  that  time  than  they  can  at  present;  and 
wouhl  come  off  very  soon,  for  the  bride- ;  before  the  three  Tracies  came  back  to 
groom  elect  had  passed  his  majority  two    Gloucester,  the  painter's  daughter  was 
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inarried  to  Edward's  college  tntor,  and 
packed  off  with  him  to  the  family  living. 
How  far  the  yoang  man  took  it  to  heart 
could  not  be  ascertained  ;  but  he  left  col- 
lege some  weeks  after,  though  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  tern),  and  went  on  his  tra- 
vels to  make  the  grand  tour. 

"  He  had  been  nearly  three  years  ab- 
sent, and  as  many  months  at  liome,  when 
the  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  his  birth- 
day. It  fell,  on  the  twenty-first  of  De- 
cember, the  shortest  day  in  all  the  year, 
but  one  which  I  have  remembered  long 
enough,  and  not  without  ^ood  cause. 
The  festival  was  held  at  the  taraily  town- 
house.  West-country  gentry  kept  town- 
houses  in  Gloucester  then ;  it  was  an  older 
and  better  established  place  than  Bath, 
and  thought  more  genteel  than  Bristol, 
because  there  was  not  so  much  trading 
there.  Tracy  House  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest.  Some  tradesmen  have  got 
better  houses  now  ;  but  it  had  stood  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  in  Old 
Vale  street,  substantially  built  of  brick, 
and  consisting  of  four  low  stories,  the 
company-rooms  on  the  first  fioor,  all  but 
the  ball-room,  which  was  on  the  ground, 
and  partitioned  off  the  kitchen;  so  the 
dancers  got  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
might  expect  for  supper;  but  it  was  a 
known  fact  that  Lady  Tracy  spared  no 
expense  on  wax-candles,  cut  flowers,  and 
the  best  chalkers. 

"  After  sitting  up  the  night  before,  and 
dozing  most  of  the  day  on  our  chairs,  we 
got  our  curls  as  dry  and  stiff  as  heart 
could  wish.  My  aunt  said  she  never  saw 
heads  in  better  order  after  the  washes, 
the  dressing,  the  rouging.  This  last  went 
Qiost  against  my  conscience,  but  it  had 
to  be  done,  and  when  it  was  done  I  felt 
certain  my  moth^  would  not  have  known 
me.  Our  toilets  were  pronounced  com- 
plete by  half  a  dozen  old  friends  who 
gathered  in  to  drink  tea  and  admire  us. 
Our  chairs  were  called,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  went  in  a  sedan  to  meet 
good  company.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  bustle  there  was  in  Old  Yale 
street ;  a  ball  in  those  days  upset  not  only 
the  neighborhood,  but  the  entire  town. 
The  chairmen  pushing,  and  occasionally 
fighting  with  their  poles ;  the  clusters  of 
heads  thrust  out  at  every  window  and 
door ;  the  crowd  of  inferior  people  in  the 
street  making  as  much  noise  as  they  could, 
and  pressing  on  to  see  every  body  that 
stepped  from  a  chair ;  the  flare  of  links 


and  torches,  and  the  general  uproar, 
would  have  been  too  much  for  my  rustic 
senses,  but  for  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  supporting  presence  of  my 
aunt  and  cousins.  With  them  I  passed 
over  the  carpet  extending  from  the  gut- 
ter in  front  of  the  house  to  the  hall-door, 
guarded  by  men  with  torches  and  staves, 
to  light  the  company  and  keep  off  the 
mob,  through  the  row  of  servants  within, 
who  announced  us  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  at  the  entrance  of  the  ball-room. 
They  were  Lady  Tracy,  IJf  iss  Tracy,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Tracy — tall,  bony,  plain  wo- 
men, every  one  of  them,  with  looks  at 
once  hard  and  sharp ;  and  thanks  to  the 
rouge  and  gummed  curls,  no  bodv  could 
have  guessed  which  was  the  oldest.  I 
had  never  seen  them  in  my  life  before, 
yet  the  whole  three  gave  me  a  stare  of 
amazement,  which  I  am  sure  they  did  not 
mean,  for  the  Tracys  were  well-bred  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  recovered  their  composure 
the  next  moment,  returned  our  courtesies 
— I  fear  mine  was  awkwardly  made — and 
gave  us  the  usual  compliments  and  thanks 
for  being  so  good  as  to  honor  their  house 
with  our  presence ;  on  which  my  aunt  as- 
sured them  that  the  honor  was  done  to 
us ;  and,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  good- 
breeding,  we  were  shown  to  our  seats  on 
one  of  the  lines  of  chairs  and  sofas  ranged 
against  the  wall,  where  the  ladies  sat,  and 
the  gentlemen  stood  by  till  most  of  the 
company  arrived,  and  the  dancing  began. 
My  aunt  presented  me  to  all  the  Tra- 
cys, including  Sir  Edward,  who  came  to 
make  his  compliments  as  soon  as  we 
were  seated.  He  was,  as  I  had  been 
told,  a  tall,  fair-complexioned  young  man, 
but  very  thin  like  the  rest  of  his  family. 
His  hair  was  cued  in  the  first  style,  his 
shoe  and  knee-buckles  were  set  with  dia- 
monds, and  his  rufiies  were  of  the  best 
point.  His  manner  was  polite ;  and  he 
might  have  been  called  handsome,  for 
his  features  were  better  than  those  of  the 
ladies ;  but  there  was  something  sad  and 
sour  in  his  face,  which  I  thought  very 
strange  for  a  young  man  and  a  baronet ; 
he  spoke  little  to  any  body,  had  a  habit 
of  looking  watchfully  about  him ;  and  I 
afterward  heard  my  aunt  and  cousins  say- 
ing among  themselves  how  very  much 
Sir  Edward  was  altered  by  his  travels, 
for  all  the  grand  doings  he  had  seen  and 
shared  in.  For  the  present,  they  congra- 
tulated him  on  looking  so  well,  and 
wished  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
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<lay.  I  did  my  best  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple ;  but  the  stare  the  three  ladies  gave 
me  had  not  quite  gone  ofT  my  mind  when 
he  came  up,  and  Sir  Edward's  first  look 
fairly  threw  me  off  my  balance.  It  was  a 
scowl  of  uncommon  blackness,  as  if  he 
liad  suddenly  caught  sight  of  somebody 
who  had  done  him  a  serious  wrong,  but 
it  passed  as  quickly  as  lightning.  I  don't 
think  my  aunt  and  cousins  noticed  it  at 
all,  ihcy  were  so  occupied  with  their  own 
manners  and  the  incoming  company. 

"  I  was  duly  presented ;  Sir  Edward 
spoke  to  me  as  he  did  to  the  rest,  but  in 
a  lower  tone ;  then  went  to  do  his  de- 
voirs to  other  ladies,  but  from  all  ends  of 
the  room  I  could  see  him  stealthily  watch- 
ing me.  The  thought  of  that  made  me 
unhappy,  in  spite  of  the  gay  dresses  and 
the  fine  people  who  filled  the  room.  All 
the  elite  of  Gloucester  were  there ;  my 
kindly  aunt  and  cousins  took  both  pride 
and  pleasure  in  pointing  them  out  to  me  : 
it  was  not  thought  rude  iu  my  young 
days,  but  rather  a  sign  of  distinction. 
They  showed  me  Lady  Sarah  in  dia- 
monds and  brocade ;  how  black  she  was 
and  how  well  her  hair  suited  the  cued 
curls  1  They  also  showed  me  a  tall  hand- 
some young  ofiicer,  then  called  Lieute- 
nant C ^  and  supposed  to  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  Miss  Agnes  Tracy.  There  were 
a  great  many  more  notables,  whom  I 
have  forgotten.  They  introduced  me  to 
some,  but  none  of  them  looked  at  me  as 
the  Tracies  had  done ;  and  I  felt  quite 
reassured  when  Cousin  Alice  whispered  : 
'  Do  you  know,  Sophy,  that  Sir  Edward 
has  lost  his  heart  to  you ;  he  looks  at  you 
from  all  quarters.  Methodist  as  your 
mother  is,  I  think  she  would  get  over 
the  ball  for  such  a  conquest." 

"  Of  course  I  was  flattered  by  the  fact 
of  Sir  Edward  looking  at  me  from  all 
quarters,  as  any  country  girl  of  seventeen 
would  have  been.  I  had  not  lost  my 
heart  to  him.  I  am  certain  it  never 
could  have  gone  that  way ;  but  ho  was 
the  great  man  of  that  society  —  which 
seemed  to  my  inexperience  the  grandest 
in  the  world  —  the  owner  of  an  estate, 
and  a  baronet.  It  was  no  fancy  of  Cou- 
sin Alice ;  he  did  look  at  me  ti'om  time 
to  time,  but  not  as  if  he  wished  to  be  ob- 
served. I  couldn't  help  looking  at  him 
in  return  from  behind  my  fan,  the  only 
way  proper  for  a  young  lady ;  but  when 
my  attention  was  diverted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  great  Gloucester  lady  and  her 


seven  daughters — they  were  all  immense* 
ly  large  women,  but  I  have  forgotten 
their  names — Sir  Edward  was  BuadeQly 
missed  out  of  the  room.  I  saw  his 
mother  looking  for  him ;  I  heard  my 
aunt  say,  'What  has  taken  him  off?' 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  be  was  there 
again,  making  compliments,  reoeiTing 
congratulations,  and  casting  watchfbl, 
stealthy  glances  at  me.  Undef  any 
other  circumstances,  I  would  not  have 
liked  them.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of 
the  fierce  frown  he  had  cast  on  me  at 
first  sight,  but  my  experienced  ooosin 
had  assured  me  of  a  conquest;  and  it 
was  with  a  flutter  of  girlish  vanity  that 
I  saw  the  young  baronet,  after  leading 
Lady  Sarah  and  some  of  the  more  distio* 
guished  guests  through  as  many  minuets, 
approach  and  request  the  honor  of  my 
hand  for  the  next.  There  was  nothing 
ill-natured  or  envious  in  my  couuns ;  Al- 
ice adjusted  my  tucker,  Grace  whisptfed 
not  to  forget  that  I  preferred  the  Mmuet 
de  Mecklenbourg,  My  aunt  gave  permie* 
sion  for  me  to  dance,  which  Sir  Edward 
asked  in  due  form  ;  and  to  my  own  great 
amazement  and  greater  pride,  I  was  con- 
ducted by  the  bowing  baronet  to  the 
clear  space  in  the  midst  of  the  room 
where  the  dancing  went  on. 

'^  Minuets  would  be  thought  a  dall 
business  by  young  folks  of  these  days, 
but  they  did  not  derange  €lie  oaed 
curls,  or  put  one^s  sack  out  of  the  proper 
folds ;  thev  did  not  take  up  much  room 
either.  The  clear  space  I  liave  mentioned 
was  a  chalked  strip  in  the  center  of  the 
ball-room,  extending  almost  from  the  en- 
trance-door to  one  at  the  further  end 
which  opened  on  the  orangery — an  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  greenhouse,  with  steiM 
leading  down  to  the  ^garden,  for  the 
ground  on  which  Tracy  House  stood  waa 
a  perfect  slope.  The  orangery  was  well 
kept,  and  specially  decorated  for  the  ball, 
the  shrubs  and  plants  being  arraoced  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  arbor,  with  two 
tables  in  it— one  with  Sir  Edward's  birth- 
day presents,  set  forth  in  full  display,  and 
the  other  furnished  with  light  refresh- 
ments for  the  ladies  who  went  there  to 
get  cool  after  dancing,  and  survey  the 
gifts,  which,  being  mostly  from  the  Tr*- 
cys'  rich  relatives,  were  thought  well 
worth  seeing.  I  mention  these  things 
that  you  may  undei'stand  what  followed. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  of  course  preferred 
the  Mi?iueC  de  MeckUfiboiarff.    The  or^ 
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chestra,  consisting  of  two  haatboys,  and 
as  many  violins,  were  set  to  the  appropri- 
ate air.  I  believe  my  step  would  have 
satisfied  the  dancing  master  in  his  most 
scnipnloas  moment.  Cousin  Grace  smiled 
approvingly  on  me  from  her  distant  sent, 

and  I  heard  Lieutenant  C say  to  his 

partner, Miss  Agnes:  'From  the  country,  | 
you  say ;  how  gracefully  she  dances !' 

"We  had  finished  the  minuet,  and  I  ex- 
pected Sir  Edward  to  conduct  me  to  my 
seat,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  led  me 
toward  the  orangery. 

" '  You  have  not  seen  ray  birthday 
presents  yet,  nor  our  two  lemon-trees, 
which  are  counted  among  the  wonders 
of  Gloucester.  All  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
have  seen  them ;  come  and  see  them 
too;'  and  without  waiting  for  my  an- 
swer, he  opened  the  door,  and  led  me  in. 
I  was  young,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
society  at  the  time,  and  greatly  delighted 
with  the  notice  and  honor  shown  me  by 
the  young  baronet.  Beside,  I  had  seen 
other  ladies  go  into  the  orangery  with 
their  partners,  and  though  doubtful  of 
what  my  aunt  would  say,  and  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  nobody  there  but  ourselves, 
I  found  the  birthday  presents  exceeding- 
ly engaging.  There  were  silver  cups, 
point  ruifies,  embroidered  night-caps,  and 
snuff-boxes  of  uncommon  shapes  and 
workmanship.  Sir  Edward  showed  them 
all,  told  me  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  titled  relations  from  whom  they  had 
come,  showed  me  the  two  lemon-trees 
also — they  were  nearly  as  tall  as  myself 
— and  made  several  flattering  compari- 
sons between  me  and  the  surrounding 
flowers.  From  seeing  him  in  the  ball- 
room, I  never  could  have  imagined  he 
could  talk  so  agreeably.  The  sadness 
and  sourness  were  gone  from  his  face ; 
they  were  gone  from  my  memory  too, 
and  I  never  observed  where  we  were 
going,  till  he  opened  the  door,  and  led 
me  out  upon  a  kind  of  balcony,  from 
which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to 
tlie  garden.  Tbey  had  an  iron  railing, 
but  the  balcony  had  none ;  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous condition  to  keep  the  place  in,  but 
the  Tracys  never  spent  any  money  on 
their  house  that  ihey  could  help ;  and  I 
felt  half-frightened  when  the  full  moon- 
light— it  was  the  clearest  winter  weather 
I  ever  saw — showed  me  the  unguarded 
precipice  and  the  wide  lonely  garden  be- 
low. At  the  same  moment,  I  saw  Sir 
Edward  rapidly  turn  an  outside  key  in 


the  door  behind  us,  and  then  turn  to  me. 
Before  I  knew  what  to  say,  he  seized  me 
by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  toward  the  un- 
guarded edge.  '  Look  down,'  said  he. 
'  Is  it  not  cold  and  quiet  in  the  moon- 
light? That  garden  would  be  a  lovely 
place  for  a  grave.' 

"  '  Let  us  go  in,'  said  I,  turning  from 
him  in  mortal  terror,  for  his  fiice  had 
changed  to  something  like  the  look  of  a 
vicious  dog  about  to  spring,  and  I  could 
hear  the  grinding  of  his  teeth. 

"  '  No,  we  won't  go  in,'  he  growled,  in 
the  same  surly  tone ;  '  we  won't  go  in 
till  you  tell  me  what  brings  you  here  to 
mock  me,  after  what  you  did  in  breaking 
your  promise,  and  sending  me  to  the 
madhouse.  Yes,  it  was  you  that  did  it 
all ;  I  was  kept  under  their  keepers  and 
strait-waistcoats  for  nearly  three  years 
by  your  doings ;  but  I'll  nave  revenge. 
I  made  this  for  the  keeper  one  night,  but 
it  will  do  for  you.' 

He  had  fumbled  something  out  of  his 
dress-coat  pocket,  which  I  could  not  see  ; 
I  think  the  terror  and  confusion  stupefied 
me  for  the  moment,  and  as  he  spoke,  I 
felt  a  noose  of  cord  thrown  quickly  round 
my  neck,  and  then  a  violent  push,  which 
sent  me  over  the  edge  of  the  balcony, 
while  he  held  the  end  of  the  cord  in  one 
hand,  clutched  the  iron  railing  with  the 
other,  and  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
steps.  My  escape  was  predestinated,  I 
suppose,  for,  in  the  act  of  falling,  my  toes 
caught  in  a  projecting  ledge  of  wall.  I 
never  knew  the  value  of  life  till  that  mo- 
ment. With  the  energy  of  despair,  I 
flung  out  ray  arms,  and  fortunately 
caught  one  of  the  rails  some  distance 
below  where  he  stood,  and  held  on  to 
the  ledge  of  the  wall  with  my  feet.  He 
saw  my  advantage.  How  horrible  his 
face  looked  in  the  moonlight,  the  eyes 
glaring,  and  the  teeth  gnashing,  like  one 
possessed. 

" '  Ah  I  you  won't  get  off;  I'll  hang  you, 
you  peijured  witch  ;  you  won't  send  me  to 
the  madhouse  again.'  That  growl  was 
given  in  an  undertone,  and  I  saw  him 
winding  the  cord  round  his  hand  to 
tighten  it.  It  was  so  tight  already,  that 
I  could  utter  no  sound,  and  the  dreadful 
feeling  of  suffocation  was  on  me,  but  one 
last  expedient  for  life  suddenly  occurred 
to  me.  With  the  only  hand  I  had  free,  I 
seized  the  noose,  tore  the  skin  off  neck 
and  fingers,  but  succeeded  in  loosening 
it  sufliciently  to  utter  one  scream.     Til 
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never  forget  the  sound  of  that  cry ;  it 
must  have  startled  the  half  of  Gloucester. 
The  next  thhig  I  remember  is  a  crash  of 
breaking  gla^<8,  the  figure  of  a  man  rush- 
ing out  from  the  greenhouse,  and  tiie  sen- 
sation of  falling.  After  that,  all  was 
blank,  till  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  bed 
in  Lady  Tracy's  house,  with  my  aunt, 
my  cousins,  and  a  number  of  female  ser- 
vants busy  about  me,  strange  sounds  of 
confusion  coming  up  from  the  ground- 
floor,  and  above  them  all,  shouts  of  curses 
and  imprecations  in  the  voice  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward. 

"  I  had  been  saved  from  him  and  his 
noose  by  the  gallantry  and  promptitude 

of    young  Lieutenant  C ,  who   had 

seen  us  go  into  the  orangery,  heard  the 
cry,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  By  cut- 
ting the  cord  at  once  with  his  penknife, 
he  had  let  me  fall  from  no  great  hight  on 
a  smooth  sward  which  happened  to  lie 
below,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  some 
other  gentlemen,  secured  the  maniac,  for 
such  Sir  Edward  was  by  this  time,  and 
such  I  am  sorrv  to  say,  he  continued  till 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  they  were  length- 
ened out  more  than  forty  years  after. 
The  explanation  of  his  conduct  toward 
myself  seems  to  be  this :  the  young  man's 
brain  had  never  been  strong ;  indeed,  I 
believe  tliere  was  madness  in  the  Tracy 
family,  and  under  that  early  disappoint- 
ment at  Cambridge  it  had  given  way. 
The  grand  tour  and  the  brilliant  recep- 
tions were  merely  his  clever  relatives'  ac- 
count of  the  time  he  passed  in  a  private 
asylum.  The  dress  I  had  bought  from 
Mrs.  Jenkins  was  traced  to  the  clergy- 
man's house  in  Somersetshire,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  family  living  bestowed 
on  his  college  tutor  for  taking  the  paint- 
er's daughter  so  completely  out  of  his 
way  ;  in  fact,  it  had  been  worn  by  her  at 
one  of  the  Cambridge  balls,  and  disposed 
of  as  an  article  too  gay  for  her  married 
days.  My  resemblance  to  her  in  figure 
and  complexion  made  the  dress  suit  me 
so  well,  it  probably  made  the  resemblance 
more  perfect ;  hence  the  surprised  stare 
of  the  three  ladies,  and  the  illusion  which 


had  finally  upset  Sir  Edward*8  reason, 
and  endangered  my  life. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  got  home 
to  the  Cathedral  Close  as  soon  as  we 
could.  The  ball  had  been  brought  to  a 
premature  conclusion ;  the  whole  com- 
pany had  heard  my  scream,  and  the  affiiir 
could  not  be  kept  from  becoming  public. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  let  my 
mother  know  all  about  it ;  indeed,  eyery 
one  of  us,  and  particularly  myself,  conrid- 
ered  it  a  npecial  judgment  on  our  deceit 
and  disobedience.  Worthy  woman,  she 
first  gave  thanks  for  my  providential  de- 
liverance, then  came  to  Gloucester  with 
all  speed,  and  gave  us  a  sound  lecture, 
which  doubtless  would  have  been  longer 

and  more  impressive,  if  Lieutenant  C 

had  not  politely  called  at  the  time  to  in- 
quire  afler  my  health;  and  my  mother 
being  a  gentlewoman  as  well  as  a  Meth- 
odist, took  the  opportunity  to  make  suita- 
ble acknowledgment,  and  ask  him  to  visit 
at  our  house.  The  Lieutenant  did  virit 
us  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter.  He 
had  never  been  engaged  to  Miss  Agnes 
Tracy,  who,  by-the-by,  lived  and  died  an 
old  maid,  like  her  aunt.  My  father  and 
mother  both  thought  him  sensible,  and 
hoped  to  make  him  serious.  He  certain- 
ly did  a  good  deal  to  please  them  in  the 
way  of  politeness  to  the  old  ladies,  and 
listening  to  the  preachers,  and  succeeded 
so  well,  that  they  gave  me  leave  to  marry 
him  on  the  very  day  twelvemonth  in 
which  he  had  saved  my  life.  Now,  there 
is  the  true  cause  of  my  dislike  to  look  at 
dancing  ever  since  I  was  seventeen ;  the 
unrailed  balcony  and  the  moonlight  night, 
Sir  Edward  and  his  noose,  came  back 
with  every  sight  of  it.  It  may  have  been 
folly,  but  1  never  could  get  over  it 
throughout  my  long  life.  It  was  not  a 
story  that  one  could  t^ll  to  every  body, 
so  I  kept  it  to  myself;  but  the  Traoys 
are  all  dead  and  gone  now.  A  well-to-do 
tradesman  owns  their  house  in  Gloucester, 
but  he  is  a  person  of  strict  religious  views, 
and  the  last  fashionable  assembly  ever 
given  there  was  my  only  ball." 
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PRINCE       ALBERT. 


Accompanying  this  number  of  The  I 
Eclectic  will  be  found  a  striking  and  ac- 
curate likeness  of  his  late  Royal  Highness, 
Prince  Albert,  the  much-lamented  Con- 
sort of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The 
Portrait  has  been  admirably  engraved  by 
Ir.  George  D.  Ferine,  from  a  photograph 
taken  shortly  before  his  death  by  Mayall. 

We  subjoin  the  following  biographical 
shetch  of  the  Prince  : 

Albert  Francis  Augustus  Charles  Em- 
manuel, Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha, 
and  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born 
August  twenty-sixth,  1819,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Duke  Ernest  I.,  who 
,  died  in  1844.  Prince  Albert  was  educat- 
ed along  with  his  elder  brother,  Prince 
Ernest,  the  present  Duke-regnant  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  -  Gotha,  under  the  Consistorial 
Councilor  Florschutz,  and  subsequently 
at  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  studies 
are  described  as  including,  beside  the  lan- 
guages and  history,  the  physical  and  na- 
tural sciences ;  and  also  music  and  paint- 
ing, in  both  of  which  arts  he  attained 
considerable  pro6ciency.  Prince  Albert 
was  married  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  1840,  at  St  James's 
chapel,  having  a  few  days  before  been, 
naturalized  by  Act  of  Parliament.  By  an 
Act  which  received  the  royal  assent  Au- 
gust fourth,  1 840,  it  was  provided  that, 
in  case  of  the  demise  of  her  majesty  be- 
fore her  next  lineal  descendant  shall  have 
attained  the  ago  of  eighteen,  the  Prince 
is  to  be  Regent  until  such  age  is  reached. 
The  Prince  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  his  position 
cast  upon  him,  or  of  those  which  might 
possibly  accrue.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  settlement  in  this  country  he 
read  a  course  of  English  constitutional 
history  and  law  with  one  of  our  highest 
authorities,  Mr.  Selwyn  ;  and  whilst  he 
has  most  judiciously  held  himself  aloof 
from  all  political  parties,  be  has  at  differ- 
ent times  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  general  bearing  of  great  public 
movements,  such  as  could  only  result 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of 
our  social  economy,  a  clear  knowledge  of 
English  institutions,   and   a  considerate 


observance  of  the  progress  of  events.  In 
many  of  those  public  questions  which  are 
distinct  from  party  politics,  and  in  nearly 
all  those  which  bear  on  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  on  the  progress  of  the  mechanical 
and  fine  arts,  and  in  various  benevolent 
projects,  the  Prince  has  taken  a  very  ac- 
tive part ;  and  his  speeches  on  public  oc- 
casions have  always  shown  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  As  the  head  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  the  Prince  did  much 
toward  setting  in  motion  that  effort  to 
reach  the  higher  purposes  of  art  whioh 
has  characterized  the  painting  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years ; 
and  he  has,  by  his  zealous  patronage  of 
schools  of  design,  evinced  an  equal  desire 
to  aid  in  raising  the  artistic  character  of 
our  manufactures.  But  it  was  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  that  his  activity  and 
knowledge  found  its  widest  scope  and 
fullest  development;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  admitted  by  all  who  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  great  undertaking,  that  it  owed  very 
much  of  its  high  position  and  ultimate 
success  to  the  taste,  judgment,  and  tact 
of  Prince  Albert. 

The  Prince  was  a  field-marshal  in  the 
English  army  and  a  colonel  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  and  it  was  said  he  took 
much  interest  in  the  state  of  the  army 
and  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  but  his 
tastes  and  pursuits  were  for  the  most  part 
entirely  of  a  pacific  character.  The  fine 
and  mechanical  arts  did  not,  however,  en- 
gross his  attention.  His  name  appears  in 
the  lists  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  other 
leading  agricultural  exhibitions,  as  a  com- 
petitor, and  generally  as  a  successful  com- 
petitor, for  the  prizes  annually  a<ljudicat- 
ed  for  superior  breeds  of  cattle,  etc.  He 
had  indeed  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  his  "model 
farms"  at  Windsor  are  said  by  practical 
farmers  to  be  really  entitled  to  their  de- 
signation. 

Beside  those  above  mentioned,  the 
Prince    held    several   ofiices   under   the 
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crown.  He  was  elected  in  1842,  after  a 
sharp  contest.  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge;  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free-Masons,  and  patron  or  president 
of  various  benevolent  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

An  account  of  the  sad  termination  of 


his  useful  life,  with  the  closing  scene,  was 
published  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work, 
at  page  273.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  died  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  1861,  to  the  in- 
expressible grief  of  the  Queen  Victoria, 
the  royal  family,  and  the  whole  BriUsh 
nation. 


LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


Beauttes  sklbcted  from  the  Writings  or  Thomas 
De  Quinckt,  Aathor  of  "  Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium  Eater.'*  Embellished  with  a  fine  < 
Pen  rait  of  De  Quincey.  Pages  432.  Boston  :  j 
TickiiOP  A  Fields.    1862. 

The  publiflbers  of  this  work  bave  rendered  an 
eminent  service  to  all  the  admirers  of  the  works 
of  De  Quincey,  in  gathering  tbis  splendid  coniitel- 
ladon  of  **  Beauties  "  of  tbis  renowned  author,  who 
U  "  one  of  tlic  greatest  ma^^tcrs  of  tbo  English  lan- 
guage." 

He  wields  a  pen  of  graphic  i>ower.  His  pen 
seems  to  scintillate  as  it  dast  es  along  the  page, 
scattering  tbo  gems  of  sparkling  thought  which 
delight  and  entranee  the  reader  who  thoroughly 
appreciates  their  **Beantie8."  We  open  at  ran- 
uom  to  page  168.  The  aathor  is  speaking  of  edu- 
cation in  the  nursery,  etc  He  says :  **  By  educa- 
tion is  meant — not  poor  machinery  that  moves  by 
spelling-books  and  grammars,  but  by  that  mighty 
Bvstem  of  central  forces  bidden  in  the  deep  boM>m 
<'f  human  life,  which,  by  passion,  by  sirife,  by 
temptation,  by  the  energies  of  resistance,  works 
forever  upon  children,  resting  not  day  or  night, 
any  more  than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and  night 
themselves,  whose  moments,  like  restless  spokes, 
are  glimmering  forever  as  they  revolve." 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Young,  author  of  Night 
Thoughts^  that  bis  pen  never  touched  a  subject  but 
to  adorn  it.  So  it  is  with  De  Qnincey,  his  pen 
touches  a  subject  and  l>ght  and  btauty  shine 
throu^i^h  it,  exciting  the  mind  to  admiration  at  the 
ease  and  power  and  strength  and  beauty  of  his 
language. 

The  contents  of  tbis  volume  are  rich  in  the 
'*  Beauties  *'  which  adorn  his  works.  To  those  who 
arc  familiar  with  his  writings,  it  will  be  enough  to 
iiiinounce  the  publication  of  tbis  volume  in  the 
usual  neat  and  tasteful  style  in  which  all  their 
publications  appear  before  the  public 

ExPERiMKifTAL  pbilosophj — asking  a  joung  lady 
to  marry  you ;  natural  philosophy — looking  indiffer- 
tynt^  and  saying  you  were  only  in  fun,  wheu  she  re- 
luscs  you. 


It  is  well  to  be  a  man  among  men, 
dreamer  among  shadows. 


and  not  a 


Advices  from  India  state  that  the  holy  city  of  El 
Islam,  Mckka,  has  been  visited  by  unusually  hcaTy 
rains.  Five  hundred  houses  had  been  washed  aw»j, 
and  the  loss  of  life  and  property  was  enormooB.  T&8 
water  rose  ten  feet  above  the  door  of  the  Kaaba,  In 
which  Hixty  worshipers  were  drowned.  The  Invil- 
uablc  library  of  ancient  MSS.  had  been  destroyed. 

Eleven  millions  gallons  of  wine  were  confomed 
in  England  during  the  year  1861. 

Talent  and  worth  are  the  only  cteitial  ground! 
of  distinction.  To  these  the  Almighty  has  fixed  hk 
everlasting  patent  of  nobility,  and  these  it  is  wfaleh 
make  tlie  bright  immorial  names  to  whieh  all  msj 

aspire. 

IIarsh  Ji*i>0MENT8. — If  you  must  form  huih 
judgments,  form  them  of  yourself  not  of  others ;  and, 
in  general,  begin  by  attending  to  your  own  defiden- 
cie8  first.  If  every  one  would  sweep  up  his  own. 
walk,  we  should  have  very  clean  streets. 

The  Bible  is  a  window  in  life,  throagh  which  w« 
look  into  eternity. 

Natcke  preaches  cheerfulness  in  her  saddest 
moods  ;  she  covers  even  forgotten  graves  with  flov* 
crs. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  such  a  deep  well 
of  love  that  no  age  can  freeze  it. 

Facts. — In  this  age  of  speed,  when  we  travel  thir- 
ty miles  an  hour,  are  we  less  impatient  to  be  aft  the 
end  of  our  journey  Uian  when  we  traveled  ten  t  In 
th^s  age  of  cheapness,  arc  we  more  satisfied  with  oar 
bargains,  or  more  benevolent  with  our  surplus,  than 
formerly  ? 

The  ancient  Greeks  buried  their  dead  in  jars. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  expression,  *'  He's  gone  to 

pot." 

Riches  and  Povektt. — There  is  no  fortune  so 
good  but  it  may  bo  reversed,  and  none  so  bad,  but 
it  may  be  betterod.  The  sun  that  rises  in  clonds  may 
sot  in  splendor,  and  that  which  rises  in  splendor,  m^ 
set  in  gloom. 
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Count  Nksselbodb.  —Advices  firom  St  Petersburg 
mention  the  death  of  Count  Neaselrode,  one  of  the 
latest  suryiyors  among  the  men  who  took  part  in  the 
great  revolutionary  war.  Count  Nesselrode's  diplo- 
matic services  to  tLe  Russian  empire,  however,  date 
further  back  even  than  the  wars  with  France.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1770,  aud  was  consequent- 
ly upwards  of  ninety  years  old.  His  father,  who  was 
of  a  German  family,  as  nearly  ail  the  public  men  in 
Russia  are,  was  ambassador  in  the  service  of  the 
Empress  Catherine ;  and  young  Nesselrode,  who  be- 
gan life  in  the  army,  soon  found  his  way  into  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  and  was  believed  to  share  with  that 
monarch  admiration  for  Bonaparte,  and  dislike  to- 
ward the  ioterests  of  England.  On  the  assassiua- 
tlon  of  Paul,  Nesselrode  auticipated  dismission  from 
his  employment ;  but  he  had  become  too  useful  to  be 
removed,  and  too  pliant  to  render  that  step  necessa- 
ry. Under  Alexander  he  had  no  scruple  in  breaking 
with  Napoleon  and  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  allies,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  bis  se- 
cret leanings,  discreetly  applied,  had  not  consider- 
able influence  in  inducing  his  master  to  wheel  round 
to  the  side  of  Napoleon.  He  accompanied  Alexan- 
der on  that  memorable  occasion  when  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  had  their  personal  interview  on  the 
raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  at  Tilsit,  and  assisted 
afterwards  at  the  treaty  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  that  town.  In  fact,  through  all  the  oscillations  of 
Russian  policy  during  the  war,  Nessehrodc  remained 
by  his  master^s  side,  his  influence,  ever  widening 
and  extending.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  took 
an  influential  part.  In  conjunction  with  Mettemich 
of  Austria  he  drew  up  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance ;  and  all  through  the  forty  years  of  peace  his 
name  was  popularly  considered  as  the  incarnation  of 
Russian  policy,  menacing  or  cajoling  all  neighboring 
states,  and  repressing  free  thought  wherever  his  in- 
fluence extended.  He  remained  in  office  through 
the  Crimean  war,  but  retired  at  the  peace,  and  he 
has  not  since  been  in  active  employment  While  he 
was  in  power  his  name  was  feared  every  where,  but 
be  founded  no  school  He  lived  to  see  the  down- 
fall of  his  system  and  the  reversal  of  his  most  cher- 
ished maxims  of  policy. 

Marriages  as  ArrscTKD  bt  the  War. — The  to- 
tal number  of  intentions  of  marriage  issued  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  year  1861  was  twenty- three  hundred, 
a  decrease  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  from  the 
previous  year.  This  decrease  is  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  the  civil  war  and  the  consequent  prostration 
of  business  which  followed. 

Pbwck  Wiin)iscHGRATz. — The  Austrian  Prince 
Windischgratz,  whose  death  is  announced  in  the 
la  est  accounts  from  Vienna,  entered  the  military 
service  in  1804.  He  commanded  the  cuirassiers  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  at  Leipsic,  and  distin- 
guished  h*mself  during  the  French  campaign  at 
Troyes  and  at  La  F^re-Champenoise.  His  military 
renown,  however,  dates  from  the  year  1848,  when 
be  suppressed  the  Sclave  movement  in  Bohemia,  and 
maintained  a  four  days^  battle  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Vienna.  His  wife  perished  at  Prague  on  the 
11th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  having  been  killed 
while  sitting  at  the  window  during  the  ^meute. 
Conqueror  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Hungarians,  having  been  driven  from  Pesth- 
Buda  by  (>eorgey  in  April,  1849.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  retii  ement. 


The  British  Navt.— ^The  annual  official  return  of 
the  navy  was  published  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
The  list  shows  a  total  of  860  vessels  building,  pre- 
paring, or  in  commission,  of  which  702  are  steam- 
ers, and  comprises :  '^  81  line-of-battle  ships,  each 
mounting  from  74  to  131  guns;  22  vessels,  each 
with  an  armament  of  from  60  to  70  guns ;  44  61 -gun 
frigates,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  about  10 
of  that  numi[>er,  being  screw-steamers;  67  ships, 
each  mounting  from  22  to  60  guns,  and  the  majority 
of  which  have  a  tonnage  as  large  as  ships  of  the  line  ; 
29  screw  corvettes,  or  frigates,  each  mounting  22 
guns;  317  screw  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  each 
carrying  less  than  22  guns;  aud  185  screw  gun- 
boats, each  provided  with  two  Armstrong  gxms.'* 

A  MAMMOTH  telescope,  probably  the  laigest  in  ex- 
istence, has  been  lately  finished  by  Mr.  Alvin  Claric, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  acromatic  object-glass  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Those  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  Pulkava  Observatory, 
St.  Petersburgh,  hitherto  considered  as  the  finest  in 
existence,  have  object-glasses  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. That  of  the  Ghreenwich  Observatorv  is  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  has  been  maae  in  Mu- 
nich of  seventeen  inches.  On  being  placed  in  a 
temporary  tube  lately,  and  turned  upon  the  star 
Sirius,  Mr.  Clark's  great  telescope  revealed  an  ex- 
tremely minute  companion  star  distant  about  ten 
mlnuiea  folUwfing,  which  was  probably  never  before 
seen  by  mortal  eye.  The  telescope  was  made  for  a 
Mississippi  college,  at  a  cost  of  |1 1,000,  but  the  war 
has  annulled  the  contract,  and  it  is  now  for  sale. 
Efforts  are  making  in  Boston  to  secure  it  for  that 
city,  but  it  will  probably  be  sold  to  some  foreign 
purchaser. 

A  Fish  a  Witness  in  a  Court  or  Jusrios. — ^This 
rather  startling  incident  actually  occurred  at  the 
Staflbrd  Assizes,  lately,  in  the  cause,  **Timmins 
vs.  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Gas  Company/* 
in  which  the  plaintiff  sued  the  Qas  Company  for 
damages  caused  by  them  in  allowing  the  **  gas  tank- 
water  '^  from  their  gasometer  to  flow  into  the  plain- 
tifi^s  well.  Dr.  Letheby,  the  analytical  chemist,  and 
officer  of  health  of  the  city  of  London,  being  en- 
gaged as  one  of  the  scientific  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  Ghis  Company,  he  thought  to  prove  that  gas 
water  could  not  have  entered  plaintifl^s  well,  because 
he  found  animalculsB  in  the  water.  Mr.  W.  M.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Bird,  the  chemical  witnesses  for  the 
plaintifl^  suspecting  that  ihe  learned  doctor  would 
advance  the  theory  that  animal  life  can  not  exist  in 
water  tainted  with  gas,  determined  to  give  it  a  flat 
contradiction  by  producing  in  court  a  live  fish, 
swimming  in  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  gas 
tank-water,  with  twenty  five  ounces  of  pure  water, 
having  about  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  water  in 
plaintiff's  well.  Accordingly,  a  fine  healthy  gud- 
geon was  caught  in  the  river  at  Stafford,  put  into  a 
basin,  the  basin  filled  with  the  above  mixture,  and 
slipped  under  a  seat  in  court,  ready  for  the  doctor, 
should  he  advance  his  theory,  which,  upon  his  ex- 
amination, he  soon  did,  asserting  most  positively 
that  the  least  taint  of  gas  in  water  would  destroy 
animal  life,  when,  to  his  evident  surprise,  and  amid^ 
a  general  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  learned 
judge  heartily  joined,  fiie  basin  with  the  fish  swim- 
ming in  it  was  lifted  up  and  placed  on  the  center  of 
the  table,  full  in  view  of  boUi  judge  and  jury,  and 
proving,  by  his  healthy  movements,  that  though  the 
water  was  not  agreeable,  animal  life  was  still  possi- 
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ble  in  it.  When  the  trial  was  over,  (which  was  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,)  the  fish  was  taken  back  to  the 
river,  and  returned  to  his  **  native  element,"  none 
the  worse  for  his  short  visit  as  a  witness  to  Stafford 
Assizes. — London  Daily  Newn, 

The  JiTDGMENT  OP  Solomon. — A  young  man  of 
Fiinfkirchen,  having  promised  marriage  to  two 
young  girls,  each  appealed  to  a  court  of  justice  to 
compel  him  to  marry  her.  Both  supported  their 
pretensions  by  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  af- 
fection on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  who,  on  his 
side,  admitted  all  that  had  been  alleged,  declared  his 
equal  love  for  both,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
marry  whichever  of  the  young  women  the  judges  de- 
cided that  he  should  take.  The  court,  having  re- 
gard to  the  slender  means  of  the  young  pretender, 
decided  that  the  richest  of  the  two  girls  should  pay 
three  hundred  florins  to  the  other,  and  that  she 
might  at  that  price  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  heart. 
— JfVankfort  JoumaL 

We  have  artificial  teeth,  artificial  liair,  eyes, 
calves,  hips,  noses,  and  artificial  morality.  We 
believe  that  some  young  ladies  must  wear  artificial 
heads,  as  we  read  of  a  young  lady  whoso  *'  head  was 
turned  "  by  a  young  man. 

A  "  Jungle  *•  in,  the  Reqent^s  Park. — There  are, 
of  course,  some  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  con- 
struction of  an  inclosure  sufficiently  large  to  give 
ample  room  to  the  agile  limbs  of  the  feline  race, 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  fiercest  assault  of 
the  lion,  and  properly  roofed  so  as  to  counteract  the 
danger  of  a  leopard  or  jaguar  climbing  over  its 
walls.  I  can  not  but  think,  however,  that  it  would 
be  quite  practicable  to  construct  an  inclosure  that 
would  comply  with  all  these  requisitions,  and  at  no 
very  extravagant  outlay  of  space  or  money.  The 
inclosure  might  be  common  to  all  the  feline  race, 
and  each  species  might  be  allowed  to  exercise  in  it  in 
regular  roUition.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
coying them  back  to  their  dens,  as  a  piece  of  meat 
would  effectually  accomplish  that  design,  and  allow 
of  the  door  of  communication  being  closed  while 
the  animals  were  engaged  upon  their  food.  The  in- 
terior of  the  inclosure  should  be  furnished  with  arti- 
ficial rockwork  and  trees,  and  I  have  oflen  pictured 
to  myself  the  magnificent  sight  of  a  pair  of  lions  or 
tigers  oircering  round  their  pleasure-ground,  exult- 
ing in  their  strength,  or  a  company  of  leopards  dis- 
porting among  the  branches,  and  displaying  their 
lithe  forms  in  all  their  spotted  beauty. — London  So 
citiy  for  March. 

Thry  debate  strange  questions  down  east.  The 
last  was :  '*  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the  size  of  a  bridge  ?"  The 
next  is  to  be :  *'  The  difference  between  a  fac-simile 
and  a  sick  family." 

Anti-Crinoline  Movement. — Vfa  have  received  a 
n'port  of  a  most  interesting  and  amusing  meeting, 
attended  by  a  very  numerous  and  highly  influential 
body  of  tlio  ladies  of  Tyburuia,  convened  by  circu- 
lar, and  lu'ld  lately,  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  crinoline,  and  establishing  a  80ci«^ty  to  effect  that 
object.  Although  the  meeting  was  convened  by 
ladic"  of  high  po.<(ition,  with  a  lady  secretary,  a  geu- 
tleniiin  w;w  appointed  to  pruwdo  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  freely  expressed  his  opinion  tluit  the  pre!*ent 
fashion  of  crinoline  for  ladies'  apparel  was  a  nuisance 


to  the  community  generallj,  and  s  hi^y-dangerooi 
undergarment,  and  an  expensive  one  to  the  ftSr 
wearers  in  particular.  Alter  quoting  from  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  other  high  authoritieB,  the  ehiir> 
man  cong  -atulated  the  meeting  on  the  laige  aaaem* 
bly  of  luiiies  he  saw  around  him  for  sach  s  pnlse- 
woriliy  object.  The  lady  secretary  and  eevend  other 
ladies  spoke  upon  the  danger  from  fire,  aa  well  aaoa 
the  general  inconvenience  of  crinolines ;  but  the 
garment  found  a  defender  ui  one  young  ladj,  who 
stated  that  their  dangerous  character  from  fire  was 
about  to  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  fire- 
proof crinolines,  made  moro  portable  and  coDTenl 
ent.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  use  of  crin- 
oline is  inconvenient,  ridiculous,  and  highly  danger- 
ous; and  that  proper  steps  should  be  forthwith  tuen 
to  set  these  facts  before  the  public,  to  bring  about  its 
early  disuse.  A  committee  having  been  epgaged  to 
conduct  the  **  Anti-Crinoline  Movement,*'  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  ^Xoruion  Observer. 

Almost  every  young  lady  is  public- spirited  eooogh 
to  be  wiUing  to  have  her  father's  house  used  as  a 
courthouse. 

The  deficit  in  the   budget  of  the   kingdom  of 

of  Italy  is  estimated,  if  expressed  in  oar  currencj, 

at  seventy  millions  of  dollars.    The  dt-flcit  for  1801 

and  1862 — the  two  years  of  the  foundation  of  the 

i  Italian  Kingdom — will,  therefore,  amount  to  $150;- 

j  000.000.     Of  this,  the  public  lands,  loans,  lazea, 

:  and  other  revenues  will  clear  off  a  part,  learing  an 

unprovided  deficit  of  $35,000,000.    The  unproTid- 

ed  deficit  of  Austria  for  the  same  time  is  $46,000,000. 

^taly  hopes  to  get  rid  of  her  deficit  by  increased 

taxation,  and  Austria  will  try  another  plan. 

An  Old-Maid*s  Love  Recollections.  — He  was 
resolved  to  travel,  and  so  he  went  off  to  forekn 
parts  with  merchandise ;  and  by  the  brookside  he 
took  leave  of  me,  and  said :  **  Frances,  so  long  aa 
the  brook  run.s,  I  will  be  faithful  and  tme  at  heart 
to  you,  and  bo  you  the  same  to  me.**  He  could  my 
all  the:*e  fine  words,  and  write  them  down,  too ;  that 
is  the  way  with  these  false  men ;  I  could  nerer  have 
beheved  it.  In  the  course  of  four  years  I  got  aer- 
enteen  letters  from  him — from  France,  EngUind,  and 
Spain.  For  a  long,  long  time  after,  I  never  got 
one.  I  waited  fourteen  years,  then  I  heard  that  he 
had  married  a  woman  in  Spain.  I  never  wanted  to 
hear  any  more  of  the  bad  man.  I  took  out  of  my 
drawer  the  fine  letters  that  he  had  written  to  me, 
and  I  burned  them  all,  my  love  going  off  with  them 
in  smoke  up  the  chimney. — Oemian  PattoreUt* 

To  men,  the  star  of  love  is  like  Venus  in  the  sky. 
In  early  youth,  it  is  a  dreamy  Hesperus,  or  an  eren- 
ing  star,  filling  their  world  with  a  twilight  of  flow* 
ers,  and  the  sougs  of  nightingales  ;  (o/er,  it  ia  tlie 
morning  star  of  purity  and  power,  that  makes  known 
the  day  ;  and  they  can  be  united  so  as  both  to  be- 
come one  star,  only  tlirougli  the  fit  time  of  their  ap' 
peanmce. 


Man  ought  always  to  tremble  in  the  presence  of 
his  highe<it  happiness ;  as  also  to  believe  that  there 
.  is  a  sofY,  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  that  ever  falls 
i  upon  the  siony  earth  ;  and  that  there  are  calm,  trail 
'  quil  places,  even  in  the  cavern  of  the  winds,  where 
he  could  sink  into  the  pure,  open  flowerHnip  of 
i  ]>eace,  us  the  pure  and  {lerfect  peari  is  found  in  the 
'  meluucholv,  storm v  sea. 
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THE    POLAR    STAR. 

Star  of  the  North,  whose  dear,  cold  light 

Breaks  on  the  darkness  of  the  sky, 
When  solemn-paced  the  pilgrim  night 

In  silence  journeys  by. 
Watcher  by  heaven's  embattled  walls, 
How  far  through  nature's  circle  fails 

The  radiance  of  thine  eye  ! 
Thou  center-point  of  myriad  spheres. 
Through  aged  Time's  grey  round  of  years. 

Bright  dweller  by  the  unfooted  North, 
New  light  hath  ever  clothed  thy  face, 
Since  the  high  God  first  launched  thee  forth 

Into  the  boundless  space ; 
Mountains  have  from  their  base  been  cast — 
Earthquakes  have  opened  antres  vast — 
»  Old  ocean  changed  its  place  ; 

Nations  and  tribes  of  star-bright  fame 
Have  perished — thou  art  still  the  same ! 

Thy  glance  is  ever  bold  and  bright — 

Thou  never  weariest  in  thy  task ; 
What  time  departs  the  sable  night, 

And  mom  with  rosy  mask 
Glides  on  through  clouds,  like  hills  of  snow, 
Or  in  the  nroo tide's  passionate  glow 

All  earth  and  ocean  bask  ; 
Till  westward,  down  the  redd'ning  air 
Drops  the  round  sun — thou  still  art  there  ! 

Long  wert  thou  worshiped  as  a  guide 

By  the  bold  dwellers  on  the  sea. 
Where  neither  mark  nor  track  abide — 

Changefully  eternally  ! 
When  o'er  them  crept  the  night-hours  dark, 
Through  the  wide  waste  they  urged  the  bark, 

By  science  won  from  thee  : 
Till  the  dark  presence  of  the  storm 
Smote  from  their  eyes  thy  beaming  form. 

What  ages,  from  yon  arctic  bed 

Hath  thy  deep-fountained  radiance  shone  t 
Nor  may  that  golden  flame  be  dead 

So  long  as  Time  rolls  on  ; 
But  still,  with  clear  and  steadfast  rays, 
Emblem  that  faith  by  which  we  gaze 

On  the  Eternal  One ! 
The  beacon  by  whose  light  we  ride, 
Triumphing  o'er  Life's  dangerous  tide. 

0  bright  and  beautiful !  in  thee 

We  read  God's  love — his  power,  how  strong, 
That  through  the  sky's  immensity 

Thy  giant  mass  out-flung  ! 
So  distant  from  our  rolling  world, 
That  were  thy  sphere  of  beauty  hurled 

From  the  resounding  throng. 
Thousands  of  years  might  pass  away 
Ere  thine  old  realm  in  darkness  lay. 

Westbt  GiBsoir. 

**  Mamma,"  said  an  inquisitive  little  lady  of  some 
six  summers,  "what  makes  the  sea  so  hot  in  a  storm  ?" 
"  Hot,  my  dear !"  mamma  answered,  **  what  makes 
you  think  it  is  hot?"  '*  Why,  mamma,  I  have  just 
b«:en  reading  about  the  boiling  waves.'' 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy  ;  unlike  those  of  the 
body  they  arc  increased  by  repetition,  approved  by 
reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 


A  GiNTLB  Yoics. — ^There  is  one  part  of  woman's 
education  often  forgotten  or  neglected — the  culture 
and  formation  of  a  gentle  voice.  I  speak  not  now 
of  singing  hymns,  and  the  culture  of  harmony  and 
musical  purposes,  though  these  tend  to  God's  praise, 
or  to  give  innocent  amusement ;  but  this  gentle  voice 
will  be  able  to  guide  and  persuade  to  good  the  man- 
ly heart  of  a  faithful  husband,  will  mitigate  sorrow, 
lessen  trial,  and  speak  of  hope  and  joy  to  her  dear- 
est friends  and  connections  in  accents  at  once  pow- 
erful and  pleasing.  How  different  to  a  family,  for 
friends  and  neighbors,  are  the  kind  and  gentle  per- 
suasive accents  from  sounds  we  sometimes  hear  in 
the  close  abodes  of  poverty  and  trial — ^high,  harsh, 
female  treble  tones  of  bitter  import,  scolding  and 
reproaching,  and  driving  away  fri>m  the  hearth  and 
home  (perhaps  to  sorrow  and  sin)  the  husband  and 
children  I 

Suspension  bridges  are  said  to  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose ;  suspension  banks  don't. 

A  BBAUTiruL  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Koran  : 
**  Angels  in  the  grave  will  not  question  thee  aa  to  the 
amount  of  wealth  thou  hast  left  behind  thee,  but 
what  good  deed  thou  hast  done  in  the  world  to  en- 
title thee  to  a  seat  among  the  blessed." 

• 

It  is  as  easy  to  deceive  ourselves  without  our  per- 
ceiving it,  as  it  is  difficult  to  deceive  others  without 
their  perceiving  it.    . 

The  Almanac  de  Ootha  for  1862  gives  the  follow- 
ing statistics  about  European  armies :  France  has  on 
a  war  footing  677,000  men,  and  130,(M>0  horses; 
England.  212,000  men,  and  22,(K)0  horses ;  Russia, 
678,000  men,  and  70,000  horses;  Austria,  688,000 
men;  Prussia,  622,000  men;  Italy,  827,000  men. 
In  maritime  force,  England,  of  course,  takes  the 
lead — having  823  vessels,  (of  which  650  are  steam- 
ers,) carrying  16,000  cannon,  and  employing  78,000 
men.  France  has  640  vessels,  carrying  1 8,000  can- 
non, of  which  873  are  steamers,  68  of  them  iron-clad. 
Russia  has  613  vessels,  (of  which  242  are  steamers,) 
carrying  4000  cannon. 

A  MAN  who  is  not  able  to  make  a  bow  to  his  own 
conscience  every  morning,  is  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  respectfully  salute  the  world  at  any  other  time  of 
the  day. 

Religion  and  Business. — Elliot,  visiting  a  mer- 
chant in  his  counting-house,  »aw  hi^  books  of  busi- 
ness on  the  table,  and  those  of  devotion  on  the  shelf, 
and  gave  his  advice  thus :  *'  Sir,  here  is  Earth  on  the 
table,  and  Heaven  on  the  shelf;  pray  don't  sit  so 
much  at  the  table  as  to  forget  the  shelf.  Let  not 
Earth  thrust  Heaven  out  of  your  mind." 

When  Madge  was  a  very  little  girl,  her  father 
found  her  chubby  hands  full  of  the  blossoms  of  a 
beautiful  tea-rose  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great 
care.  *'My  dear,"  said  he,  "didn't  I  tell  you  not 
to  pick  one  of  these  flowers  without  leave  ?"  "  Yes, 
papa,"  said  Madge  innocently,  "but  all  these  had 
leaves." 

TnoBB  are  the  most  valuable  that  are  the  most 
serviceable;  and  those  are  the  greatest,  not  that 
have  the  most  talents,  but  that  use  those  they  pos- 
sess the  most  usefully. 
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Plain  Truths  Plainly  Spokkn. — We  hare  been 
very  much  struck  with  the  contents  of  a  pamphlet 
recently  published  in  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  a  Rus- 
sian Prince  ,with  along  and  unpronounceable  name — 
Dolgoroukow.  This  work  is  entitled  The  Truth  abTut 
Russia^  and  its  contents  gave  such  offense  to  the 
Russian  government,  that  they  immediately  ordered 
the  writer  home  to  account  for  his  couduct.  The 
writer  declined  the  invitation  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  we  crave  attention 
to  the  following  passage,  because  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  inner  life  of  Russia — noble  and 
plebeian.  "  Your  Miyesty,"  8a3rs  the  Prince  in  his 
reply,  **will  admit  that  the  only  privilege  of  the 
Russian  noble  which  the  government  has  not  tram- 
pled under  foot,  is  that  of  not  being  scourged  in 
public,  as  the  rural  classes  are,  but  of  being  scourged 
privately  in  the  office  of  the  political  police.  You 
will  not  feel  astonished,  Sire,  of  learning  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  returning  to  claim  that  noble  privi- 
lege. The  ordinance  condemns  me  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  title  of  Prince.  Sire,  in  our  days  a  title  to 
which  the  exercise  of  political  power  is  not  attached 
is  worthless ;  and  to  the  vain  title  of  Prince  I  attach 
no  value.  But  your  Blajesty  has  not  the  right  to 
deprive  me  of  it,  for  my  ancestors  did  not  reoeive  it 
from  yourt.  My  ancestors  bore  it  by  reason  of  the 
real  sovereignty  they  exercised,  just  as  you  exercise 
your  sovereignty  at  this  moment.  My  ancestors,  as 
you  know,  Sire,  were  Grand  Dukes,  and  governed 
Russia  at  a  time  when  your  Majesty^s  ancestors  were 
not  even  simple  Counts  of  Oldenburg.*' 

No  member  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  has  ever, 
we  suspect,  received  from  a  Russian  noble  a  missive 
so  biting,  sarcastic,  and  truthful  as  this,  and  thut  it 
should  be  addressed  to  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death 
in  a  country  purely  despotic,  is  a  striking  sign  of  the 
times  in  which  wc  live.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
letter.  Prince  Dolgoroukow  tells  the  Emperor  some 
equally  unpalatable  facts.  *^Yourclgn/*  he  says, 
"  over  the  largest  empire  in  Europe,  and  your  treas- 
ury is  empty.  You  rule  seventy-five  millions  of  sub- 
jects, and  you  can  not  go  to  war,  because  you  have 
no  money  and  no  regular  administration.  You  have 
the  title  of  Autocrat,  and  you  can  not  enforce  the 
execution  of  your  orders ;  you  can  not  uproot  abuses. 
Landed  proprietors  are  ruined,  merchants  are  ruined, 
the  peasants  are  oppressed  and  discontented,  and  suf- 
fering and  discontent  are  gener.!!  throughout  Russia. 
Sire,  this  state  of  things  can  not  last:  It  is  leading 
Russia  to  revolution.  It  is  hurrying  you  to  catas- 
trophes, and  it  is  leading  your  dynasty  to  its  full  and 
to  exile.**  The  Prince,  in  conclusion,  counsels  the 
Emperor  to  call  a  Parliament  and  give  representa- 
tive institutions  to  the  country — just  the  advice 
which  he  is  likely  to  disreg;)rd  until  ruin  or  assasyi- 
nation  overtakes  him,  as  it  has  done  so  many  of  his 
predecessors. — European  Times,  March  22dL 

Thk  Quekn  and  tuk  New  Mausoleum.  —  The 
Queen  yesterday  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  mausoleum 
in  Frogmore  Gardens,  in  which  are  to  be  deposited 
the  remains  of  her  dearly-loved  husband  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  ultimately  her  own.  Iler  Majesty,  in 
performing  this  act  of  reverential  and  devoted  affec- 
tion, was  surrounded  by  all  her  children  now  in 
England,  and  was  attended  by  the  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  her  Household  in  Waiting,  and  those  who 
bad  in  any  way  specially  attended  upon  the  Prince. 
Her  Majesty,  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  duty  she  had  to  perform,  was  able  to 
complete  the  ceremony,  and  after  the  stone  was  laid,  ' 


the  Dean  of  Windsor  said  a  prayer  asking:  God's 
blessing  on  the  work.  The  few  carefully  idected 
persons  who  were  permitted  to  be  preeent  were  as- 
sembled upon  the  ground  at  twelve  o*clock»  Mad  her 
Majesty,  with  no  attendants  but  the  royal  children, 
proceeded  on  foot  from  Frogmore  House  (whither 
her  Majesty  had  previously  come  in  a  carriage  In  the 
most  private  manner)  to  the  spot  where  die  stone 
was  prepared.  Upon  the  stone  is  the  following  in- 
scription :  **  The  foundation-stone  of  tliis  buUding, 
erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  pious  remembrance  of 
her  great  and  good  husband,  was  laid  by  her  the 
15th  day  of  March,  a.d.  1862.  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  sleep  in  the  Lord.*'*  The  bmlding  is  to  be 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  A.  J.  Hum- 
bert, Esq.,  architect ;  and  the  reclining  statue  of  the 
Prince  will  be  executed  by  Baron  MarochettL  Her 
Majesty  had  wished  that  this  mournful  ceremony 
should  take  place  upon  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  her  revered  mother  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
but  as  that  day  was  Sunday,  the  eve  of  the  amurer^ 
sary  was  selected. 

A  Yankee,  who  came  over  to  the  mother  country 
some  time  ago,  and  who  was  asked  on  going  back 
how  he  Uked  Great  Britain.  "  WeU  '*  he  said,  "  Bne- 
land  was  a  very  nice  country,  exceeaiugly  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  very  populous,  and  very  wealthy ;  but,*' 
said  the  Yankee,  *'  I  never  liked  to  take  a  morning 
walk  after  breakfast,  because  the  country  is  so  small 
that  I  was  always  afraid  of  walking  ofiT  the  edge.*' 

Sat  nothing  respecting  yourself,  neither  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent ;  nothing  good,  for  that  is  vanity; 
nothing  bad,  for  that  is  affectation ;  nothing  indifibr* 
ent,  for  that  is  silly. 

None  so  blind  as  those  who  don't  desire  to  see. 
— It  is  a  base  soul  who  can  see  in  a  noble,  though,  it 
may  be,  unsuccessful  struggle,  only  a  theme  for  ridi- 
cule. Only  a  base  soul  which,  incapable  itself  of 
generous  aspirations  and  heroic  self-sacrifices,  ques- 
tions the  motives  which  prompt  such  in  others,  and 
rejoices  in  their  defeat.  Why  waste  breath  and 
time  to  convince  those  who  are  predetermined  never 
to  be  convinced,  and  whose  opinion,  if  won,  counts 
for  nothing?  Success  is  power.  Superiority  in  that 
shape  they  may  try  in  vain  to  shut  their  eyes 
upon,  though  of  course  its  dark  shadows,  enyj  and 
ill-will,  muffled  though  its  footsteps  be,  will  always 
skulk  behind.  That  which  a  mean  soul  can  not 
itself  attain,  it  always  decries,  or  endeavors  to  deny 
the  existence  of. 

Letters  from  Fernando  Po  report  that  Capt  Bur- 
ton, in  company  with  the  Spanish  Judge  Sefior 
Calvo,  and  Mr.  Oustaf  Mann,  had  scaled  the  unknown 
Cameroon  mountain.  At  seven  thousand  feet  abore 
the  sea  the  climate  was  delightful — "  birds  singing, 
as  in  Europe,  forty-five  degrees  at  night,  and  «  sun 
which  one  may  bask  in.** 

A  LETTER  from  Abd  el-Kader  to  the  French  For^ 
eign  Minister  announces  tliat  he  is  sending  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  two  horses  from  Yemen,  of  the 
purest  breed  which  exists  in  Arabia,  and  which  are 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  famous  mare  of 
the  prophet ! 

The  cheerful  are  the  busy.  When  Trouble  knocks 
at  your  door,  or  rings  the  bell,  he  will  generally  re- 
tire if  you  send  him  word  you  are  **  engaged.** 
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tliese  cardinal  points  must  inevitably  un- 
dergo modification  when  we  learn  that 
William  the  Conqueror  was  unacquainted 
with  the  luxury  of  a  feather-bed  ;  that  our 
early  British  aristocracy  lived  on  the 
f]jr<>und-floor,  without  drainage  ;  that  King 
Alfred  had  not  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon, 
or  a  chimney  to  carry  off  his  smoke;  that 
the  nobles  and  dames  of  the  most  brilliant 
epochs  of  our  poetical  annals  ate  with 
their  fingers,  generally  in  couples  out  of 
one  trencher,  on  the  bare  table ;  that 
when  a  lady  was  in  an  interesting  situa- 
tion, down  even  to  so  late  a  date  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  she  was  really  "in  the 
straw" — no  other  description  of  bed  be- 
ing known  in  those  halcyon  days ;  that  a 
traveling-carriage  was  an  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  modern  effeminacy  ;  that  the  use 
of  forks  at  dinner  was  unknown  to  the 
royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and 
that  it  was  considered  the  hight  of  good 
f«41owship  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
construct  their  drinking -glasses  in  the 
shape  of  inverted  cones,  so  that  they 
could  by  no  means  be  made  to  stand,  and 
nnist,  therefore,  have  been  drained  off  at 
a  draught.  "When  we  shall  have  plunged 
deep  enough  in  the  medieval  chronicles  to 
collect  a  multitude  of  little  particulais 
like  these,  we  shall,  probably,  begin  to 
think  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
so  bad  an  age  to  live  in  after  all. 

Lamentations  over  the  ])ast  are  amongst 
the  vulgar  errors  common  to  all  mankind  ; 
and  the  slightest  reflection  will  discover 
that  they  are  based  upon  a  radical  mis- 
conception. The  old  times,  as  m'c  call 
them,  were  in  reality  the  yoimg  times. 
That  which  we  call  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  was  the  inexperience  of  our 
ancestors  working  out  experiments  in  the 
dark.  Our  progenitors  were  children  ; 
we  are  men.  The  present  times  are  the 
old  times ;  and  we  who  live  in  them  are 
just  so  many  centuries  older  than  the 
Egberts,  the  Canutes,  the  Harolds,  and 
the  rest.  A  man,  as  Sydney  Smith  says, 
can  not  go  on  making  a  thing  for  fifty 
years  without  making  it  better ;  and  so 
we  can  not  have  gone  on  all  this  time 
building  houses  and  furnishing  them,  in- 
venting patent  stoves  and  kitchen  ranges, 
making  broad-cloths,  carpets,  and  linen, 
and  summoning  to  our  aid  such  potent 
agents  as  gas,  steam,  and  electricity, 
without  improving  upon  our  juvenile  fore- 
fathers. 

l>ut,  as  Uogberry  says,  "  Comparisons 


are  odorous,"  and  very  liable  to  commit 
us  to  fallacious  conclusions.  If  we  desire 
to  judge  dispassionately  of  the  ways  of 
life  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  set  up  our  advanc- 
ed condition  as  the  standard.  TheAugio- 
Saxon  was  himself  an  advance  upon  bis 
predecessors,  and,  no  doubt,  looked  back 
upon  the  Picts  and  Scots  with  as  madi 
compassionate  condescension  as  we,  by 
comparison,  look  back  upon  him.  As  to 
our  superiority^  what  did  he  know  about 
it  ?  He  did  not  eat  his  carp  with  the  less 
relish  because  stewed  mushrooms  and 
French  mustard  were  unknown  inhiscui- 
sine ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  scientific  de- 
tails of  a  dinner  a  la  Husse^  he  was  jasfi- 
fied  in  considering  his  wild  and  plentiful 
banquet,  with  its  picturesque  accessories, 
as  the  pei*fection  of  hospitable  entertain- 
ments. "What  nppear  to  be  discomforts 
in  his  household  are  of  our  making.  They 
were  not  discomforts  to  him,  in  whom 
"ignorance  was  bliss,"  although  they 
would  be  insupportable  domestic  aiBio- 
tions  to  us.  If  we  coidd  see  things  as  he 
saw  them,  we  should,  perhaps,  lose  less 
than  we  suspect  by  changing  places  with 
him.  One  fact,  at  all  events,  is  obvious — 
that  if  we  had  fewer  luxuries  he  had  fewer 
wants,  and,  in  so  far,  was  better  off  than 
the  2)eople  of  this  pampered  and  laborious 
age. 

There  must  have  been  in  the  character 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  an  element  of  power 
rarely  found  in  primitive  races.  Almost 
all  other  early  races  have  died  out,  and 
left  few  or  no  traces  behind.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
language  and  our  institutions.  They  sur- 
vive in  our  speech,  in  the  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  the  titles  of  ])ublic  officers,  the 
names  of  towns  and  hamlets,  and  in  all 
articles  of  primary  necessity.  To  Latin 
and  Roman  sources  we  are  indebted  ibr 
our  philosophy  and  our  metaphysics ;  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons  we  owe  the  substantial 
basis  of  our  domestic  life.  We  build  our 
houses  to  this  day  with  Saxon  words. 
Pillars,  beams,  stairs,  floor,  even  thatch, 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  House  and  home,  hus- 
band and  housewife,  cradles,  wagons,  and 
carts,  and  a  lumdrcd  other  words,  ivind- 
ing  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
evcry-day  associations,  are  all  Anglo-Sax- 
on. Bread,  butter,  and  cheese  acknow- 
ledge the  same  origin  ;  but  bcef^  mutton, 
veal,  and  pork  descend  from  the  Normans 
— a  significant  fact,  which  throws  a  broad 
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side-light  upon  the  culinary  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  obvious  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  lineage  of  these  words 
is,  that  "  butchers'  meat "  did  not  enter 
very  largely  into  the  cookery  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  But  we  know  that  thev  were 
great  consumers  of  fish,  and  that  the 
phrase,  "  kettle  offish,"  comes  from  them 
in  its  pnmal  sense,  because  they  usually 
boiled  their  fish  in  a  kettle,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  do  ;  also,  perhaps,  in  its  figurative 
sense,  as  an  image  of  incongruity  and 
confusion,  because  with  their  fish  they 
generally  boiled,  or  stewed,  miscellaneous 
contributions  of  herbs,  vegetables,  and 
other  ingredients. 

'  Most  of  our  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  were  known  to  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  mulber- 
ries, chestnuts,  figs,  pines,  and  even  olives 
were  cultivated  in  England  a  thousand 
years  ago.  The  manufacture  of  cider  was 
in  high  request  under  the  Heptarchy, 
when  it  went  by  the  more  direct  and  sug- 
gestive name  of  apple-wine.  Lilies  and 
roses,  sunflowers,  honeysuckles,  daisies, 
and  violets  abounded  in  the  pleasure-gar- 
dens, which,  from  the  earliest  times,  were 
tended  with  as  much  care  as  the  borders 
of  a  Chinese  pavilion,  or  the  tulip-beds  of 
Holland;  and  in  that  region  which  we 
should  designate  the  kitchen-garden,  there 
were  to  be  found  some  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  herbs  and  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  beans,  parsley, 
mint,  rue,  garlic,  and  sage. 

Our  advance  in  the  way  of  popular 
amusements  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
progress  in  other  directions.  Tops  and 
marbles  were  familiar  to  the  boyhood  of 
great  nations  long  anterior  to  the  dawn 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  arts  of  roadside 
conjuring,  and  of  tossing  knives  and  balls 
in  the  air,  and  swallowing  them  with  im- 
punity, were  practiced  in  the  days  of 
Ethelwolf ;  and  might,  possibly,  be  traced 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Roman 
invasion  itself,  if  we  had  any  authentic 
materials  to  rest  upon.  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  ladies  entered  freely  into  the 
sports  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  archery. 
They  went  out  witft  hawks  and  dogs,  fol- 
lowed the  hounds,  and  used  their  arrows 
with  considerable  eflTect  against  stags, 
rabbits,  and  all  manner  of  birds.  They 
played  nine-pins  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  even 
princesses  of  the   reigning  family,  who 


were  afterward  queens  of  England,  at- 
tended the  bear  and  bull-baits  in  South- 
wark  a  couple  of  centuries  before.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  were  inveterate  gamblers 
—  a  passion  they  inherited  from  their 
German  ancestors.  Chess  was  universal 
amongst  them.  It  was  always  played 
for  money,  or  money's  worth  ;  and,  be- 
ing an  irascible  people,  they  frequently 
lost  their  temper  when  they  lost  their 
bets,  and  brought  the  contest  to  a  close 
by  flinging  the  board  at  each  other's 
heads.  Dice  was  common  in  all  classes. 
Tables,  in  several  forms,  was  one  of  the 
popular  games,  derived  originally,  in  all 
likelihood,  from  the  Romans,  and  identi- 
cal in  principle  with  backgammon,  the 
tick-tack  of  the  English,  and  the  tric-trac 
of  the  French.  To  the  middle  ages  be- 
long numerous  games  which  still  supply 
recreation  to  many  an  English  circle. 
The  shovel-board  of  the  Elizabethan  cycle 
has  its  representative  in  its  more  com- 
plex and  ingenious  successor,  billiards. 
Dames,  or  ladies,  familiar  to  the  age  of 
chivalry,  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  draughts.  Several  of  the  round  gamej», 
and  in-door  pastimes  that  flourished  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  are  favorite  re- 
sources to  the  present  day  in  country 
houses ;  such,  for  example,  as  blind  man's 
buff,  hot  cockles,  and  frog-in-the-middle. 
The  list  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
Questions  and  commands,  I  am  a  Span- 
ish merchant,  a  round  game  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  draw- 
ing characters,  and  endless  varieties  of 
forfeits,  are  amongst  the  trivial  enter- 
tainments in  which  the  modern  drawing- 
room  takes  almost  as  much  delight  as  the 
medieval  hall. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
a  stately  and  sedate  people.  They  select- 
ed the  best  situations  for  their  houses,  on 
eminences  commanding  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  surrounding  country,  and  well 
placed  for  security.  And  they  built  them 
with  a  main  •view  to  the  hospitalities 
which  the  exigencies  of  their  social  in- 
tercourse rendered  almost  the  principal 
business  of  their  lives.  The  hall  was  the 
one  great  apartment,  to  which  every 
other,  including  even  the  ladies'  bower, 
or  chamber,  were  inferior.  Here  the 
chieftain  regaled  his  followers,  received 
his  visitors,  and  kept  open  house.  No 
person  claiming  hospitality  was  refused 
admittance  ;  but  the  custom  was  regu- 
lated by  a  strict  code  of  forms  and  cere- 
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monies.  Strangers  made  it  a  point  to 
arrive  when  tlie  host  was  "  at  meat,"  and 
calling  for  the  porter,  announced  them- 
selves as  travelers  who  desired  leave  to 
eat  with  the  family.  The  request  being 
duly  conveyed,  and  leave  granted,  the 
horses,  servants,  and  luggnge  of  the  trav- 
elers were  immediately  provided  for,  and 
all  visitors,  divesting  themselves,  accord- 
in*^  to  the  invariable  usage,  of  their  hoods 
and  gloves  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  as 
they  had  previously  deposited  their  wea- 
pons at  the  outer  gate,  entered  the  ban- 
queting-room,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end 
till  a  retainer  was  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  scats  at  the  table.  The  same  etiquette 
was  observed  upon  the  arrival  of  guests 
who  had  been  specially  invited,  with  this 
difference,  that  if  the  host  was  a  person  of 
inferior  rank,  he  went  out  to  the  gate  to 
meet  them. 

The  halls  of  rich  proprietors  were  hung 
with  cloths,  but  none  appeared  to  have 
been  supplied  with  any  more  costly  ai*ti- 
cles  of  furniture  than  a  table,  consisting 
of  naked  boards  placed  upon  trestles,  so 
that  it  might  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
moved when  dinner  was  over,  and  rude 
benches,  which  the  luxurious  amongst  the 
wealthy  chiefs  covered  with  cushions. 
The  table  was  called  the  board,  because 
it  was  literally  a  board  ;  from  whence 
descends  to  us  the  compound  phrase  of 
^^  board  and  lodging,"  wnich  incloses  the 
wM)ole  rite  of  hospitality  exercised  by  our 
ancestors. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  the  table  was 
taken  away,  and  the  party  sat  round  on 
the  benches  to  carouse,  make  speeches, 
and  tell  stories.  Then  came  the  harpers 
and  mountebanks  to  sing,  play,  dance,  and 
tumble  before  the  company.  Amongst 
some  curious  medieval  illuminations  illus- 
trative of  these  usages,  we  find  one  which 
professes  to  represent  Herodias  dancing 
before  her  father,  King  llerod,  at  a  feast 
given  in  celebration  of  his  birthday.  The 
Jady^s  performances  on  this  remarkably 
jovial  occasion  closely  resemble  the  ath- 
letic exercises  of  our  street  beggar-boys, 
for  she  is  shown  first  standing  on  her 
hands  with  her  feet  in  the  air,  and  then 
flinging  a  sort  of  circular  sommersault. 
These  singular  feats  are  repeated  in  two 
illuminations;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  artist  may  have  drawn  upon  imagina- 
tion for  his  gymnastics,  as  he  has  certain- 
ly done  for  his  history,  in  metamorphosing 
the  matron  Herodias  into  a  dancing-girl. 


Traveling  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  and  the  Anglo-Normans,  and 
even  still  later,  was  a  serious  undertak- 
ing. Chariots  were  known,  but  tbey 
were  known  only  to  very  great  people, 
and  were  used  only  on  state  occariooB. 
The  highest  luxury  in  the  way  of  a  tray* 
eling  vehicle  was  little  better  than  a 
modern  market-cart,  and  was  not  half  so 
comfortably  hung  as  the  rudest  speci- 
mens of  that  class  of  looomotive  to  be 
seen  any  morning  at  early  dawn,  piled 
up  symmetrically  with  a  load  of  vege- 
tables in  Covent  Garden.  The  intro- 
duction of  side-saddles  into  England  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  queen  of  Richard 
n.  ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  represen- 
tations of  the  time,  that  they  were  used 
by  Anglo  Saxon  ladies.  Almost  eyery 
body  who  went  a  journey,  and  could  a5 
ford  it,  traveled  on  horseback ;  thoM 
who  could  not,  trudged  on  foot.  Ex- 
cept where  the  Romans  lefl  memorials  of 
their  civilization,  at  wide  intervals,  the 
roads  were  mere  tracks,  or  rough  bridle- 
paths. Nor  were  the  difficulties  of  mov^ 
ment  across  country  the  only  hasard  the 
traveler  had  to  encounter.  The  open  in- 
terior, thinly  populated,  and  inadequate- 
ly protected,  was  overrun  with  robben. 
The  traveler  who  journeyed  alone  was 
exposed  to  a  double  danger.  If  he  es- 
caped the  banditti  who  infested  the  rural 
districts,  he  was  tolerably  sure  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  property 
and  the  peace,  who  always  looked  upon 
the  solitary  wayfarer  with  distrust.  The 
appearance  of  keeping  aloof  fkom  obsei^ 
vation,  for  which  a  inan  might  haye  a  per- 
fectly valid  reason,  exposed  him  to  the 
worst  suspicions ;  and  if  he  yentnred 
through  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
to  diverge  from  the  beaten  route,  or 
what  we  should  now  call  the  high-road, 
without  giving  public  notice  of  his  where- 
abouts by  shouting  or  blowing  a  horn,  be 
was  liable  to  be  apprehended  as  a  thief, 
although  there  mi^ht  not  be  a  tittle  of 
evidence  against  him,  and  put  to  death, 
unless  his  friends  came  forward  to  rescue 
him.  The  local  authorities  exercised  a 
complete  despotism  in  these  mattera. 
Their  discretion  was  law  in  an  age  when 
rights  of  all  kinds  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong  hand. 

In  consequence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  country,  people  who  had  joumeya 
to  make  traveled  in  large  troops,  like 
Chaucer's  pilgrims,  and  waited  to  make 
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up  a  sufficient  company  for  mutual  pro- ' 
tection  before  they  started.  A  journey, 
therefore,  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  another  was  a  serious  business,  and 
required  elaborate  preparations.  Those 
who  went  on  foot  had  generally  amongst 
them  a  mule  to  carry  luggage,  and  occa- 
sionally to  relieve  the  fatigues  of  the 
women  and  children.  Upon  the  mule's 
back  every  thing  was  packed ;  provisions, 
change  of  clothes,  matenals  for  striking 
lights  and  making  fires,  for  construct- 
ing a  tent,  for  a  temporary  bed,  and  for 
cooking,  together  with  knives  and  dishes, 
and  portable  valuables,  which,  for  greater 
security,  travelers  usually  carried  about 
with  them  in  boxes,  or  portmanteaus — 
articles  which  we  frequently  hear  of  in 
Chaucer's  time. 

Inns   were  "few  and    far    between." 
But  there  was  a  skeleton  substitute  for 
them,  in  the    shape    of   empty  refuge- 
houses,  or  sheds,  such  as  we  see  on  the 
bleak  route  of  the  Simplon  and  elsewhere 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps.     These  refuges, 
consistmg  merely  of  wall  and  roof,  afford- 
ed nothing  more  than  a  temporary  shel- 
ter against  the  weather  ;  and  Mr.  Wright 
conjectures  that  they  may  probably  have 
been  the  sites  of  the  numerous  spots  now 
called  "  Cold-Harbor."      The  same  con- 
jecture will  apply  to  the  name  of  "  Win- 
dy-Harbor,"   which    attaches    to   many 
places  in  England  and  Ireland.     The  few 
inns  that  existed  yielded  little  comfort  to 
travelers  of  condition.     With  rare  excep- 
tions, they  were  no  better  than  common 
ale-stakes,  that  is  to  say,  road-side  ale- 
houses, distinguished  by  a  stake,  or  pole 
running  out  honzontally  from  the  roof, 
or  over  the  door,  with  a  sign,  or  cluster 
of  leaves,   sometimes  hanging  from  it. 
The  want  of  necessary  and  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  travelers  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  hospitality  which  was 
practiced  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try.      It    may    be    doubted,    however, 
whether  that  excellent  household  virtue 
would  have  flourished  so  universally,  or 
have  borne  such  plentiful  fruit,  if  it  liad 
not  been  in  some  degree  forced  by  other 
influences.    The  clergy  were  the  great- 
est travelers  in  England.     Some  of  the 
orders  were  itinerant,  and  perpetually  in 
motion ;  and  of  the  others  there  were 
none  that  had  not  occasion  at  times  to 
make  pilgrimages,  or  perform  visitations^ 
to  distant  places.    The  whole  power  of 
the  Church  was  consequently  brought  to 


bear  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  usage 
from  which  the  priesthood  profited  more 
largely  than  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity. They  preached  up  hospitality 
as  an  imperative  duty  and  a  religious  ob- 
ligation ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
nounce ecclesiastical  censures  against  the 
head  of  a  house  who  refused  a  lodging  to 
a  traveler.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  sur- 
prising that  under  such  a  pressure  we 
should  find  gates  thrown  open,  and 
boards  spread  freely,  for  the  reception  of 
wayfarers.  The  fact  dispels  one  of  the 
day-dreams  of  history.  The  hospitality 
which  is  not  wholly  voluntary  loses  near- 
ly all  its  grace. 

The  only  houses  of  entertainment  that 
made  any  approach  to  our  modern  notions 
of  an  inn,  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
towns,  where  lodgings  were  also  to  be 
had  by  those  who  preferred  comparative 
retirement,  and,  perhaps,  economy,  to  the 
bustle  and  expenditure  of  the  public  car- 
avansary.    The  keepers  of  the  former  es- 
tablishments were  called  hostelers,  and  of 
the  latter  herhergeors,  or  persons  who  har- 
bored stangers.    There  is  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  these  two  classes  have  under- 
gone little  alteration,  either  in  the  way 
of  deterioration  or  improvement,   from 
that  time  —  say  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred vears  ago  —  to  the  present.    The 
art  of  cheating    at    inns  and   lodging- 
houses  is  as  old  as  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated with  quite  as  much  adroitness  and 
success  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen  as  in 
our  own.    Tricks  upon  travelers  are  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  advanced  civili- 
zation.    Not  alone  were  liquors  drugged 
and  adulterated,  and  stale  cookery  ser^^- 
ed  up — just  as  the  passenger  by  train 
or  coach  finds  it  now  in  places  where 
such  frauds  may  be  attempted  with  com- 
parative impunity  —  but  the  grossest  im- 
positions were  practiced  in  the  way  of  ex- 
bitant  charges ;  guests  who  were  known 
to  be  people  of  substance  were  encour- 
aged in  running  up  heavy  bills,  and  every 
species  of  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
ignorance  and  defenselessness.    The  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  were  even  worse  than 
the  innkeepers.    They  set  about   their 
frauds  with  a  show  of  friendliness  that 
was  well  calculated  to  entrap  the  unwary. 
They  had  their  touters,  to  mterrupt  and 
solicit  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  and,  above  all  things,  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  the  rogueries  of 
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the  hostelers.  One  of  the  ingenious  tricks 
of  these  artful  dodgera  was,  to  ascertain 
in  conversation  from  what  part  of  the 
country  the  travelers  came,  and  then, 
pretending  to  have  come  from  the  same 
place  themselves,  to  take  the  strangers 
under  their  special  protection,  showing 
them  the  way  through  the  town,  and  re- 
commending them  to  lodgings  where,  in 
one  sense  at  least,  they  would  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

Looking  a  little  farther  back  into  the 
Pagan  period,  we  find  that  the  social  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  were  built  on 
an  extremely  loose  foundation.  The  mar- 
riage laws  and  usages  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons were  so  brittle  that  they  aJQTorded  no 
security  to  either  party,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  retained  much  of  their 
licentiousness  for  a  long  time  afterward. 
Tlie  marriage  ceremony,  so  far  as  there 
was  one,  might  be  described  as  an  ordina- 
ry agreement  entered  into  between  the 
high  contracting  lover  on  the  one  baud, 
and  the  friends  of  the  lady  on  the  other. 
The  only  stipulations,  or  conditions,  con- 
nected with  it  that  bad  any  binding  force, 
related  to  such  chattels,  money,  or  other 
property  as  mi<)fht  be  involved  in  the  ar- 
rangement. The  business  part  being  dis- 
posed of,  then  followed  the  feasting  com- 
mon on  such  occasions  to  most  barbarous 
communities,  and  not  uncommon  in  more 
highly  refined  stages  of  society  ;  and  the 
wedded  pair  went  off  upon  their  tour,  to 
be  royally  fieeced  by  innkeepers  and  lodg- 
ing-house cormorants,  and  to  fiaunt  their 
liappiness  in  the  face  of  the  public,  by 
open  entertainments  wherever  they  went. 
The  union  which  was  thus  completed  im- 
plied none  of  the  obligations  exacted  by 
Christianity.  The  gentleman  was  not  re- 
quired to  cherish  and  protect  the  lady, 
nor  the  lady  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  the 
gentleman.  It  was  a  union  for  mutual 
convenience  and  satisfaction ;  sometimes 
inspired  by  a  romantic  passsion,  and  some- 
times with  so  little  mutual  knowledge  be- 
forehand, that,  so  far  as  happiness  was 
concerned,  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
The  result,  one  way  or  the  other,  was  a 
matter  of  blind  chance ;  and  the  institu- 
tion was  logically  adapted  to  meet  any 
exigency  that  might  arise  out  of  so  pre- 
carious a  state  of  things.  Where  there 
were  no  duties,  there  could  be  no  respon- 
eibilitv;  and  it  was  consistent  with  the 


nature  of  the  engagement  that  the  mar- 
riage which  hung  so  loosely  might  be 
easily  thrown  off.  Both  parties  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own 
inclinations,  and  if  they  disagreed^  they 
were  free  to  separate,  the  lady's  friends 
interfeiing,  as  before,  merely  to  look  after 
the  settlements.  The  whole  contract, 
from  beginning  to  end,  had  at  least  the 
advantages  of  cheapness  and  simplicity. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  in  matri- 
monial complications.  All  questions  of 
that  kind  were  quietly  settled  amongst 
the  principals  and  their  relatives,  accord- 
ing to  a  code  of  domestic  morals  which, 
however  shocking  it  may  appear  to  na, 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them.  A 
still  more  singular  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  where  the  lady  was 
taken  home  to  the  house  of  her  soitor  for 
a  year's  trial,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  found  that  they  did  not  suit 
each  other,  she  was  restored  to  her  family; 
nor  did  this  episode  in  her  history  in  the 
slightest  degree  damage  her  reputation 
or  ner  prospects  in  life. 

Although  marriage  was  not  binding 
against  the  wishes  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  it  was  held  sacred  a^inst  inva- 
sion from  without.  Upon  this  point  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  precise  and  se- 
vere. Not  only  was  the  wife's  para- 
mour mulcted  in  pecuniary  damages,  the 
penalty  being  fixed  by  law,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  assessment  of  a  jury, 
but  he  w*as  saddled  with  the  additional 
responsibility  of  being  compelled  to  pro- 
vide the  bereaved  husband  with  another 
wife,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
wedding.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  these  laws, 
out  of  a  rude  sense  of  natural  equity,  re- 
cognized that  class  of  cases  which  is  known 
to  us  under  the  title  of  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise. The  Anglo-Saxons  bought  their 
wives :  that  is  to  say,  they  entered  into  a 
bargain  with  the  relatives  of  the  bride, 
which  virtually  constituted  the  raarriaee 
contract ;  and  if  they  &iled  to  fulfill  the 
contract,  or,  in  other  words,  to  complete 
the  marriage,  they  were  liable  by  law  to 
the  payment  of  the  sum  for  which  they 
had  stipulated,  together  with  a  further 
amount  by  way  of  compensation.  Wo- 
men before  marriage  were  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  stringent  regulations,  which 
compelled  the  early  British  Lovelace  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  Alfred's  laws. 
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"deceived  an  unbetrothed  woman,"  to 
*'  pay  for  her,  and  have  her  afterward  to 
wife." 

Domestic  life  under  the  Normans  made 
a  sensible  advance  in  the  way  of  in-door 
enjoyment :  houses  were  more  substan- 
tially and  commodiously  built,  the  re- 
sources of  the  cuisine  were  more  skillfully 
cultivated,  and  the  homes  of  the  gentry 
began  to  develop  the  features  of  those 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  modern  art 
has  since  brought  somewhat  nearer  to 
perfection.  No  doubt  every  thing  was 
still  rough  and  rude,  but  the  first  concep- 
tions were  evidently  there.  The  private 
dinner,  contradistingaished  from  the  din- 
ner of  form  and  etiquette,  is  a  Norman 
introduction.  Dinner  was  a  public  cere- 
mony down  to  the  close  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule.  Banquets  were  invariably 
conducted  in  the  one  large,  open,  indis- 
criminate apartment.  But  the  Normans 
knew  the  pleasure  of  a  little  occasional 
retirement,  and  of  small  entertainments, 
when  they  could  enjoy  themselves  with- 
out being  gazed  at  like  wild  be'&sts  in  a 
cage  at  feeding-time.  Formerly  the  doors 
of  the  capacious  hall  were  besieged  by  a 
hungry  rabble  of  beggars  and  idlers,  who 
watched  the  dishes  as  they  were  carried 
by  the  servants  to  and  from  the  table, 
and  often  had  the  audacity  to  lay  violent 
bands  upon  them.  The  Normans  pro- 
tected themselves  against  these  swarms 
of  clamorous  vagrants  by  appointing  a 
legion  of  door-keepers,  armed  with  staves, 
to  keep  order  at  the  entrance,  and  by 
building,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  a 
room  over  the  hall,  where  they  could 
withdraw  from  the  bustle,  and  dine  in 
tranquillity.  This  room  was  reached,  af- 
ter the  Swiss  manner,  by  a  staircase  from 
without,  and  guarded  by  ushers  below ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
example  amongst  us  of  a  f.oor  raised  above 
the  ground-floor.  When  population  was 
sparse,  and  land  of  comparatively  little 
value,  people  spread  out  their  buildings 
on  the  flat ;  but  as  population  increased, 
and  the  surface  became  costly,  space  had 
to  be  obtained  by  other  expedients. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Driven  to  seek  the  means  of  dining  in 
peace  out  of  the  roar  of  a  turbulent  pub- 
licity, the  Normans  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  building  a  dining-room  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  ;  and  one  of  the  most  humorous 
cuts  in  Mr.  Wright's  volume  represents  a 
carousal  in  an  attic  of  this  novel  descrip- 


'  tion,  taken  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
Subsequent  ages  improved  upon  the  pre- 
cedent ;  and  as  house-room  became  more 
and  more  precious  on  the  land,  they  built 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  amongst 
the  stars  and  birds. 

Progress  in  the  art  of  cookery  is  gener- 
ally- considered  significant  of  general  pro- 
gress in  other  and  more  important  branches 
of  civilization  ;  and  in  this  department  the 
Normans  were  far  in  advance  of  their 
predecessors.  When  Duke  William  came 
to  England,  his  forethought  was  not  con- 
fined to  warlike  preparations.  He  took 
care  that,  however  he  might  fare  in  the 
field,  he  should  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
good  dinner.  He  brought  over  his  kitch- 
en with  him.  This  was  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  high  training  in  matters  of  taste.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  observe,  that  if  his  artists 
transcended  the  Saxon  cooks,  they  had 
an  important  advantage  over  them  in  the 
choice  of  materials  which  were  seldom 
found  upon  Saxon  tables,  such  as  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  and  pork.  They  appear 
also  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of 
stoves  and  hot  plates,  prophetic  of  those 
more  scientific  structures  which  the  illus- 
ti-ious  Soyer  plumed  himself  upon  the 
glory  of  having  established  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Reform  Club ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  understood  how  to 
make  pasties  and  pies,  and  other  still 
more  recondite  and  delectable  dishes.  At 
all  events,  we  know  that  they  could  pro- 
duce combinations  which  had  the  merit  of 
being  savory  and  palatable,  and  that  the 
use  of  foreign  flavors,  with  judgment  and 
variety,  was  one  of  the  resources  which, 
all  but  unknown  to  the  simpler  Saxon, 
were  at  the  command  of  the  accomplished 
Norman.  With  the  latter,  as  with  the 
more  enlightened  gastronomic  authorities 
of  a  later  day,  garlic  was  an  indispensa- 
ble agent,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he 
used  it  under  proper  restraints.  We  hear 
of  roast  hen  seasoned  in  garlic  sauce,  and 
of  fish  cooked  in  wine  and  water,  and 
sei*ved  up  with  an  elaborate  and  luxurious 
sauce,  composed  of  parsley,  sage,  cost, 
ditany,  wild  thyme,  and  garlic,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  and  the  most  robust 
gourmand  could  not  desire  a  more  energe- 
tic sample  of  culinary  science  than  a  roast 
goose  served  up  with  garlic  sauce  mixed 
with  wine,  or  the  green  juice  of  grapes  or 
crabs.  The  Normans  evidently  had  a 
natural  zest  for  good  living ;  and  we  are 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  gather  from  some 
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of  the  old  illuminations  and  tapestries, 
that  they  were  particular  about  having 
their  meats  put  smoking  upon  the  table, 
and  that  they  even  carried  their  sense 
of  comfort  (which  is  really  an  old  Nor- 
man word)  so  far,  as  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  covers  for  their  dishes.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  these  incontestable  evi- 
dences of  culture,  they  ate  their  meat 
with  their  fingers.  They  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  decent  convenience  of  a  fork. 
For  illustrations,  the  reader  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Chaucer,  especially  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  prioress,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  the  neatness  with  which  she 
used  her  fingers  in  eating. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Normans — ^that  the  former  in- 
dulged in  great  feasts,  and  lived  in  mean 
houses,  while  the  later  built  magnificent 
mansions,  and  ate  moderately — ^is  doubt- 
less true.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  enor- 
mous feeders  ;  and  the  Normans  consult- 
ed quality  and  relish  rather  than  quantity. 
But  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate 
comparison  do  not  exist,  for  it  was  not 
until  cookery  became  resolved  into  an  art 
that  any  details  of  its  processes  were  re- 
corded or  preserved.  It  was  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  culinary  max- 
ims came  to  be  written,  and  receipts  hand- 
ed over  in  house-books  or  other  deposit- 
ories of  domestic  secrets.  Mr.  Wright 
has  collected  some  bills  of  fare  of  that 
period,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  din- 
ner generally  consisted  of  throe  courses, 
and  that  boar's  heiad  larded,  beef  and  mut- 
ton, swan,  pheasant,  chickens,  rabbits, 
teals,  woodcocks,  and  snipes,  independ- 
ently of  bruce,  (a  horrible  mixture  of  pig's 
chitterlings,  minced  onions,  white  of  eggs, 
and  bread,  out  of  which  a  fearful  soup  w*as 
distilled,)  pork,  mutton,  and  two  or  three 
other  dishes  entered  into  the  plan  of  a  sin. 
gle  entertainment.  At  this  time,  the  cut, 
8inew2LS  obviously  an  object  of  paramount 
consideration ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
while  the  Normans  were  making  such 
strides  in  the  science  of  dinner,  their  way 
of  dining  presented  a  humiliating  contrast 
to  the  refinement  of  their  cookery.  Civ- 
ilization was  too  busy  among  the  stew- 
pans  and  skillets  to  look  afler  the  man- 
ners of  the  people ;  and  the  table  habits 
of  the  Normans  were  even  coarser,  all 
thing  considered,  than  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  whose  stately  formalities  and  cum- 
brous ceremonials  imparted  something  of 


an  air  of  barbaric  elevation  to  their  usages. 
The  Normans  had  all  the  rudeness  of  the 
previous  age,  without  its  earnestneM. 
Their  rules  for  behavior  at  table  indicate 
plainly  enough,  in  the  suggestive  shape  of 
a  long  catalogue  of  prohibitions,  the  un- 
couth condition  of  society,  in  spite  of  its 
superficial  gloss,  down  to  the  Iburteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Forks  had  not 
yet  come  into  use,  and  nobody  having  bit 
upon  the  expedient  of  ch6p-sticks,  meat 
was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  fin* 
gers.  This  was  unavoidable ;  and  in  or- 
der to  make  sure,  as  far  as  might  be,  of 
the  cleanliness  of  the  hand  engaged  in  diis 
delicate  office,  it  was  one  of  the  maxima  of 
good  breeding  that  the  same  hand  should 
never  perform  the  function  which  is  now 
consigned  to  the  pocket-handkerchief 
an  article  unknown  in  thoso  times.  The 
fact  of  laying  an  interdict  on  one  band, 
implies,  of  course,  the  employment  of  the 
other.  The  American  custom  of  expec- 
toration prevailed  so  extensively  amongst 
the  Normans,  that  it  was  nccessaiy  to  pro- 
tect the  1>oard  at  which  they  sat  from  pol* 
lution  by  stringent  regulations.  Fortu- 
nately, in  most  cases,  the  fioor  which  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  watcr-basins»  the 
dregs  of  wine-glasses,  and  other  refuse, 
was  slightly  protected  by  a  layer  of  rush- 
es. The  benches  and  seats,  however,  were 
exposed  to  all  passing  chances ;  and  in  an 
old  French  metrical  code  of  politeness, 
Quoted  by  Mr.  Wright,  people  are  pru- 
dentially  advised  to  examme  the  seats  be- 
fore they  sit  down  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  minor  directions  testify  at  once  to  Uie 
raw  state  of  manners,  and  to  the  dawn 
of  coming  improvements.  For  example, 
you  were  forbidden  to  pick  your  teeth 
with  your  knife,  or  to  offer  the  remains 
of  your  dish  to  another  person,  or  to  dip 
your  meat  in  the  salt-cellar,  or  to  return 
food  from  your  mouth  to  your  plate ;  and 
svmptoms  of  the  more  artificial  modes 
that  not  long  afterward  came  into  vogue, 
may  be  detected  in  a  code  of  instructions 
which  warns  you  against  the  vulgarity  of 
eating  much  cheese,  or  taking  more  than 
two  or  three  nuts  at  a  time  upon  your 
plate,  or  betraying  fidgetiness  at  dinner, 
by  such  boorish  tricks  as  playine  with 
your  knife,  or  twisting  your  knapkm  into 
knots,  and  which,  above  all  things,  admon- 
ishes you  against  getting  intoxicated  be- 
fore dinner  is  over. 

When  we  speak  of  dinners  in  theee 
times,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  of 
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a  meal  which  has  no  eqaivalent  in  the 
present  day.  Popular  habits  are  so  en- 
tirely altered  that  the  same  things  can 
not  be  recognized  by  the  same  names ; 
and  we  must  enter  into  some  details  to 
render  clear  to  the  modern  reader  the 
habits  of  his  ancestors  in  reference  to  the 
rites  of  the  table. 

They  had  two  substantial  meals  in  the 
day,  dmner  and  supper,  between  which, 
there  was  an  interval  of  eight  hours. 
They  were  early  risers,  and  began  and 
finished  'their  labor  and  their  pleasures 
with  the  sun.  In  the  Carlo vingian  ro- 
mances everybody  is  up  at  daybreak,  and 
in  most  of  the  romances  every  body  is  in 
bed  soon  afler  supper,  making  no  cere- 
mony about  it,  but  beginning  to  yawn 
and  gape  the  moment  they  were  sleepy, 
and  separating  at  once  for  bed,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  king  and  his  court,  in  Chau- 
cer's "  Squyere's  Tale."  There  is  an  old 
proverb  which  fixes  the  hours  for  the  dif- 
ferent meals : 

**  Lever  k  six,  disner  h  dix, 
Souper  a  six,  coucber  a  dix/* 

But  there  is  an  older  monastic  triplet, 
still  familiarly  remembered,  which  throws 
back  all  these  operations  an  hour  earlier : 

"  Lever  h  cinq,  diner  k  neuf, 
Souper  a  cinq,  couchcr  a  neuf, 
Fait  vivre  d^ans  nonante  et  neuf.** 

Dinner  at  nine  (which  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies before  people  became  so  lazy  in 
their  habits  as  to  postpone  the  hour  of 
undeme^  or  prafidium^  to  ten,)  and  sup- 
per at  five,  supply  a  land-mark  of  a  day 
passed  chiefly  in  athletic  sports,  chess, 
dice,  eating,  drinking,  and  praying.  The 
ten  o'clock  dinner  continued  for  a  long 
period,  and  even  so  lately  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  general  hour  for  dinner  was 
eleven,  as  it  is  still  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany. 

Some  obscurities  which  appear  in  Mr. 
Wright's  work  respecting  the  hours  of 
hieals,  may  here  be  usefully  cleared  up. 

\t  page  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  Mr. 

iVright,  quoting  the  following  lines,  spo- 

len   by  the  Monk  in  Chaucer's  Schip- 

9f annexe  Tale: 

'*  And  let  us  dyne  as  soon  as  ye  may, 
For  by  vaj  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  day,*' 

oberves — "  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the 


hour  of  prime  appears  to  have  been  t]  e 
usual  dinner  hour,  which,  perhaps,  meant 
nine  o'clock."  At  page  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  he  says,  that  "  In  Chav 
cer's  Squyere^s  Tale,  the  king's  guests^ 
after  great  feasting  and  carousing  at 
night,  sleep  till '  prime  large '  in  the  morn- 
ing —  that  is,  till  six  o'clock  —  which  i^ 
spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  evidently  in> 
timates  that  they  had  considerably  over 
slept  themselves."  This  latter  interpret 
tation  of  the  word  prime  is  the  correct 
one. 

The  divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  day, 
which  were  every  where  followed  by 
Chaucer,  and  for  each  of  which  paHicular 
oflSces  of  devotion  were  appointed,  con- 
sisted of  matins^  primly  tierce,  sext,  none, 
and  vespers.  There  was  another  ser- 
vice, called  compline,  or  compleiorium,  to 
which  no  particular  hour  was  assigned,  it 
being  directed  to  be  observed  just  before 
retiring  to  rest.  Matins  began  at  mid- 
night ;  prime  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  tierce,  nine ;  sext,  twelve ;  none, 
three ;  and  veepers,  six.  Each  of  these 
terms  covered  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing interval ;  ignorance  of  which  circum- 
stance has,  no  doubt,  occasioned  much  of 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  on  this  sub- 
ject. Thus,  as  soon  as  prime  was  passed, 
the  time  would  be  reckoned  as  so  much 
before  tierce  ;  and  from  mid-day,  or  tierce, 
it  would  be  considered  noon,  or  none,  up 
to  three  o'clock.  We  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  this  in  the  Shepherd* e 
Calendar,  where  twelve  o'clock  is  called 
noon,  and  three  o'clock  high  noon.  In 
the  same  way  we  frequently  find  in  Chau- 
cer, and  other  writers,  the  phrase  "  large 
prime,"  which  is  analogous  to  "  full 
noon,"  and  means  prime  arrived,  or 
nearly  so — at  its  full  development — that 
is,  six  o'clock,  or  very  close  upon  it. 

In  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright, 
"prime  of  day"  is  to  be  understood 
either  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  derives 
some  color  or  probability  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  day" — or  literally  as  six 
o'clock.  The  latter  interpretation  is  in 
some  degree  supported  by  the  fact  that 
on  that  morning  the  monk  had  risen  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
supposed  to  be  ready  for  dinner  before 
the  regular  hour.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
regular  dinner-hour  had  not  then  arrived, 
for  some  time  elapses  before  the  mer- 
chant and  his  wife  go  to  dinner,  the  lady 
in  the  mean  while  calling  him  out  of  his 
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ctunting-house,  and,  after  some  talk  to- 
gether, going  with  him  to  hear  ma<^s,  as 
\\as  customary  before  breaking  the  fast. 

It  must  bo  admitted,  however,  that 
rt  is  not  always  easy  to  detennine  with 
certainty  the  meaning  intended  to  bo 
conveyed  by  the  word  pritne^  as  it  is 
employed  by  medieval  writers.  Even 
Jhaucer,  who  is  generally  exact  in  his 
language,  fluctuates  occasionally  between 
the  poetical  and  the  canonical  uses  of  the 
word.  We  can  keep  to  its  strict  defini- 
tion only  where  the  word  is  used  in  con- 
nection that  will  bear  it.  We  constantly 
hear  of  the  prime  without  reference  to 
any  particular  hour,  conveying  sometimes 
a  loose  indication  of  an  early  hour  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes  of  the  day  full-blown. 
People  are  generally  described  as  setting 
out  to  travel  long  before  prime.  In  the 
Canterbury  TcUes  the  pilgrims  set  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  morning,  that  is, 
about  or  soon  after  dawn,  and  it  is  past 
prime  when  they  arrive  at  Deptford, 
which  means  past  six,  the  hour  of  prime. 
Popularly,  and  poetically,  prime  means 
the  dawn  or  spring  of  the  day,  as,  in  a 
similar  sense,  the  prime  time  of  the  year 


is  spring,  the  French  printempi.  In 
adopting  either  interpretation,  the  reader 
of  medieval  literature  mast  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  context. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  hour  of 
breakfast  was  very  uncertain.  We  sus- 
pect that  it  is  still  more  uncertain  whether 
there  was  such  a  meal  as  breakfast  at  all. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  repast  of 
that  nature ;  and  as  it  was  the  universal 
custom  not  to  taste  food  till  after  mass 
had  been  heard,  or  other  offices  of  devo- 
tion pei*formed,  and  some  indispensable 
household  drudgery  discharged,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  first  time  of  eating 
was  the  nine  o'clock  dinner.  Beside,  the 
preparation  for  dinner  must  have  fully 
occupied  all  the  available  time  on  hand. 
There  was  not  room  for  a  preliminary  en- 
tertainment ;  and  the  utmost  we  oao 
suppose,  in  the  way  of  refreshment  be- 
fore dinner,  was  some  slight  flavor,  like 
the  early  cup  of  coffee  of  the  French. 
But  even  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  in 
any  case  the  term  breakfast  is  wholly  in- 
applicable. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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THE      WATER-DRINKER'S      SONG. 


I  DRINK  with  a  goodly  company — 

With  the  sun  that  dips  his  beani.c, 
And  quaffs  in  loving  revelry 

The  pure  and  sparkling  streams  ; 
The  laughiug  streams 
That  catch  his  beams, 
To  flash  them  back  in  light ; 
The  glittering  streams 
Whose  ripple  gleams 
Like  liquid  diamonds  bright 

I  drink  with  a  blooming  company — 

With  flowers  of  every  hue, 
Whose  fragrant  lips  take  daily  sips 
or  sweet  and  odorous  dew ; 
Of  morning  dew 
So  fresh  and  new, 
That  tenderly  distills 
The  balmy  dew, 
So  pure  and  true, 
That  every  petal  Alls. 


I  drink  with  a  merry  company — 

With  every  bird  that  sines, 
Carolling  free  a  strain  of  glee. 
As  he  waves  his  airy  wings—- 
Wild  soaring  wmgs — 
And  upward  spriui^s 
Filling  the  air  with  songs ; 
The  woodland  rings, 
And  echo  flings 
The  warbling  notes  along. 

I  drink  with  a  noble  company-— 

AVith  all  the  stately  trees 
That  spreads  their  Ic^y  shade  abroad. 
And  flutter  in  the  breeze ; 
The  plavful  breeze 
That  loves  to  please 
My  comrades  great  and  small ; 
V\\  drink  at  ease 
Pure  draughts  with  t^ese — 
They're  water-drinkers  all. 
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ARTIFICIAL   PRECIOUS   STONES. 


BY  W.  G.   HOWGRAVE. 


SiKCE  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  disco- 
vered the  diamood  to  be  pure  carbon,  un- 
mixed with  any  other  substance,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  by  chemists  to 
produce  it,  and  other  precious  stones,  by 
artificial  means  ;  and  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  glance  at  some  of  these  es- 
says, and  to  see  how  far  they  have  been 
attended  with  success. 

But  little  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  toward  the  discovery  of  the  means 
of  imitating  the  natural  diamond,  men  of 
science  having  hitherto  been  baffled  in  all 
their  eifoi*ts  to  find  a  substance  capable  of 
dissolving  carbon,  the  chief  constituent  of 
that  crystal ;  and  indeed,  until  Despretz 
succeeded,  by  the  agency  of  electricity, 
in  actually  producing  minute  diamonds, 
the  manufacture  of  this  precious  stone 
seemed  as  chimerical  as  that  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  so  perseveringly  sought 
afier  by  the  ancient  alchemists.  Despretz 
found,  that  by  passing  a  powerful  galvanic 
current  through  a  point  of  charcoal  over 
which  a  platinum  wire  was  suspended, 
the  charcoal  was  volatilized  and  deposited 
on  the  wire  in  the  form  of  minute  crys- 
tals, which,  on  examination  under  the 
microscope,  proved  to  be  true  diamonds. 
Since  the  discovery,  no  further  advance 
has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
this  interesting  problem. 

The  search  after  the  diamond  having 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  results, 
attention  was  directed  to  a  class  of  stones 
almost  as  simple  in  their  composition,  go- 
ing under  the  generic  name  of  corundum. 
In  order  to  understand  the  experiments 
that  were  made,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending them,  it  is  necessary  that  a  clear 
idea  should  be  obtained  of  the  composi- 
tion and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
stones  belonging  to  this  class.  I  will, 
therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
give  a  description  of  their  nature  and 
properties. 


The  ruby,  sapphire,  oriental  topaz,  and 
several  other  precious  stones,  are  all  mere- 
ly colored  varieties  of  a  mineral  called 
corundum,  or  white  sapphire,  the  fcompo- 
sition  of  which  was  stated  by  Chenevix  to 
be  alumina,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dr.  Thomas 
Muir  and  othei*s  proved,  however,  that  it 
was  pure  alumina,  the  silica  found  by 
Chenevix  being  abraded  from  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  stones  were  imbed- 
ded. All  the  varieties  of  corundum  crys- 
tallize in  six-sided  prisms,  and  have  the 
curious  property  of  double  refraction  ; 
that  is,  causing  every  thing  that  is  looked 
at  through  them  to  appear  double.  Alu- 
mina, the  oxyd  of  the  metal  aluminium, 
now  coming  into  such  frequent  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  jewelry,  etc., 
was,  until  the  invention  of  the  oxy hydro- 
gen blowpipe,  supposed  to  be,  like  carbon, 
infusible  oy  any  degree  of  beat.  In  1837, 
however,  M.  Gaudin,  who  had  given  much 
attention  to  the  ejQTects  produced  by  this 
then  newly-invented  means  of  generating 
heat  on  various  metallic  oxyds  formerly 
thought  unsusceptible  of  fusion,  attempted 
with  some  success  to  convert,  by  its  aid, 
the  apparently  infusible  alumina  into  crys- 
tals similar  to  the  ruby  and  the  other  orien- 
tal stones.  He  proceeded  by  submitting 
to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  a  mixture  of 
alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  of  potash) 
and  chromate  of  potash,  which  he  placed 
in  a  cavity  of  animal  charcoal.  In  this 
manner  he  obtained  small  portions  of 
melted  alumina,  having  the  color  and 
hardness  of  the  ruby,  but  which  could  be 
easily  distinguished  from  it  by  their  im- 
perfect transparence,  and  by  their  not 
possessing  the  property  of  double  refrac- 
tion. All  subsequent  attempts  to  obtain 
crystals  of  alumina,  colored  like  the  pre- 
cious oriental  stones,  have  failed  in  a  si- 
milar manner ;  and  this  has  been  account- 
ed for  by  the  discovery  only  lately  that 
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the  color  of  these  stones  is  not  due  to  a 
metallic  oxyd,  as  had  been  always  sup- 
posed, but  to  the  presence  of  some  organic 
coloring  matter.  The  application  of  this 
discovery  may  bring  us  nearer  than  we 
have  ever  yet  been  to  the  invention  of  a 
mode  of  producing  artificially  these  rare 
gems. 

The  next  step  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  the  manager  of  a  manufactory 
of  Sevres  porcelain,  named  Ebelmen,  who, 
ten  years  after  M.  Gaudin's  experiments, 
found  out  a  way  of  obtaining  crystals  of 
corundum,  but  of  such  minute  propoilions 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  nse.  He  first 
discovered  that  boracic  acid,  which  had 
been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
fixed,  could  be  evaporated  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  porcelain  ovens  ;  upon  this  it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  dissolving  alumi- 
na in  boracic  acid,  which  could  be  done 
by  heat,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquid, 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  crystals  re- 
sembling the  oriental  stones  ;  and  it  was 
found,  in  fact,  that  by  exposing  a  platinum 
capsule  containing  such  a  mixture  to  the 
heat  of  the  porcelain  oven  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  boracic  acid  was  evaporated, 
and  a  number  of  little  shining  crystals  of 
alumina  having  the  propeilies  and  appear- 
ance of  small  precious  stones  were  left  ad- 
hering to  the  capsule,  but  adhering  so 
tightly  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
detach  them  entire. 

One  other  experiment  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice before  proceeding  to  the  only  one 
which  had  any  practical  result ;  it  is  that  of 
M.  de  Sonarmont,  who  obtained  similar  mi- 
croscopic crystals  by  exposing  hydrate  of 
alumina,  or  alumina  combined  with  water, 
to  a  great  heat,  which  caused  the  water 
to  evaporate,  and  left  the  crystals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  tubes  in  which  the 
experiment  was  conducted. 

The  perseverance  of  M.  Gaudin,  who 
appears  never  to  have  abandoned  the  idea 
of  manufacturing  precious  stones,  enabled 
him,  in  1857,  to  present  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  several  white  sapphires  pro- 
duced by  a  very  simple  process,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  used  as  jewels  in 
watches. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  M.  Gaudin  succeeded  m  produc- 
ing these  crystals : 

In  a  crucible  lined  with  animal  charcoal 
are  placed  equal  parts  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  previously  calcined  to 
expel  the  water.     With  this  mixture  the 


crucible  is  half  filled ;  it  is  then  filled  up 
to  the  top  with  animal  charcoal,  the  lid 
is  put  on  and  cemented  in  its  place  with 
clay,  and  it  is  then  exposed  in  a  furnace, 
and  kept  at  a  white  heat  for  a  quarter  of 
an   hour.      The  heat  and  the  redacing 
power  of  the  charcoal  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which  fiisefl 
and  dissolves  the  alumina ;  the  continued 
action  of  the  heat  partly  evaporates  this 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  the  alumina 
separates  in  the  form  of  little  crystals. 
On  opening  the  crucible,  a  black  mass, 
sparkling  with  brilliant  points,  is  found 
in  it,  which  consists  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium mixed  with  crystals  of  alununa. 
This  mass  is  aflerward  placed  in  diluted 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  sulphuret,  and  lets  &11  the  crystals  of 
alumina  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where 
they  appear  as  a  coarse  powder,  and  seen 
through  a  microscope,  have  an  exact  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  natural  precious 
stones.    By  using  a  larger  crucible,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  fire  for  a 
longer  period,  M.  Gaudin  produced  orya- 
tals  of  much  greater  dimensions,  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  true  white 
sapphires,  and  were  even  superior  in  hard- 
ness to  the  rubies  ordinarily  used  for  the 
jeweling  of  watches.    He  endeavored  to 
produce  colored  crystals  by  the  addition 
of  metallic  oxyds,  but  found  that  these 
were  invariably  reduced  into  metals  by 
the  action  of  the  charcoal.    The  success- 
ful result  of  this  experiment  encouraffes 
us  to   hope  that  at  a  future  period  IkL 
Gaudin,  or  some  one  else  possessed  of  his 
indomitable  perseverance,  may  discover 
some  substance  capable  of  dissolving  car- 
bon in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which 
sulphuret  of  potassium  has  been  found  to 
dissolve  alumina,  by  which  the  problem 
of  the  artificial  production  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  stone,  the  diamond,  will 
at  length  be  solved. 

Although  not  belonging  strictly  to  the 
subject  of  the  artificial  production  of  pre- 
cious stones,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  inappropriate  to  notice  some  ex- 
periments undertaken  by  Messrs.  Deville 
and  Wohler,  which  resulted  in  the  disco- 
very of  a  crystal  strongly  resembling  the 
diamond  in  its  hardness  and  properties, 
although  of  a  different  composition.  This 
crystal  is  that  of  a  substance  called  boron, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Deville  and  Wohler  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  carbon.    It  occurred  to 
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these  gentlemen  that  a  substance  having 
such  a  great  similanty  to  the  element  of 
which  the  diamond  is  composed  would, 
in  all  probability,  if  crystallized,  have  some 
characteristics  in  common  with  that  gem. 
They,  therefore,  set  to  work  to  find  some 
process  which  would  enable  them  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  crystalline  form. 

Boron  is  only  found  in  nature  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  as  boracic  acid, 
and  in  union  with  soda  as  borax ;  and  it 
had,  up  to  this  time,  been  obtained  from 
these  combinations  only  in  the  form  of  a 
brownish-green  powder,  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, possessing  many  of  the  properties  of 
carbon.  It  was  reserved  for  the  two  che- 
mists whose  names  are  given  above  to 
produce  it  in  a  form  hitherto  unknown, 
by  the  following  process : 

In  a  crucible  lined  with  animal  charcoal 
are  placed  eighty  grains  of  aluminium 
and  one  hundred  grains  of  boracic  acid  ; 
this  crucible  is  then  exposed  for  five  hours 
to  an  intense  heat,  which  causes  a  portion 
of  the  boracic  acid  to  part  with  its  oxygen 
to  the  aluminium.  Atter  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
18  found  to  contain  a  sort  of  glass  com- 
posed of  the  remainder  of  the  boracic 
acid  and  of  the  alumina  formed  during 
the  process  of  heating,  and  underneath 
this  a  gray  metallic  mass  sparkling  with 
crystals.  This  mass  consists  merely  of 
boron  imbedded  in  aluminium.  To  sepa- 
rate the  boron,  the  mass  is  plunged  into 


boiling  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  the 
aluminium,  and  is  afterward  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
iron,  and  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and 
hydrofiuoric  acids,  to  get  rid  of  any  sili- 
con that  may  have  been  loft  by  the  soda. 
After  all  these  processes  have  been  gone 
through,  the  boron  remains  alone. 

An  examination  of  the  boron  obtained 
in  this  way  shows  what  a  great  analogy 
exists  between  it  and  carbon,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  found  in  three  forms : 
uncrystallized  in  charcoal;  semi  -  crystal- 
lized in  plumbago ;  and  crystallized  in  the 
diamond.  Similarly  the  boron  resulting 
from  the  above  experiment  is  found  to  ex- 
ist in  three  forms,  namely,  in  black  flakes 
almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond ;  in  bril- 
liant prismatic  crystals  less  hard  than  the 
former  variety  ;  and  in  small,  beautifully- 
formed  reddish  crystals,  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  diamond.  These  crys- 
tals are  as  hard  as  the  diamond  itself, 
and  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  should 
their  manufacture  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, supersede  that  stone  in  many  of  its 
uses,  such  as  cutting  and  polishing  pre- 
cious stones,  forming  jewels  in  watcnes, 
etc. ;  and  thus,  althougn  from  their  being 
unknown  in  nature  they  can  not  be  consi- 
dered precious  stones,  the  discoveiy  of 
these  boron  diamonds  may  prove  of  more 
practical  value  than  all  the  attempts  at 
the  artificial  production  of  the  real  dia- 
mond. 


Prom    Ohamberi*s   Jourfiah 
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Unless  the  historians  of  ancient  Rome 
are  guilty  of  gross  Munchausenism,  the  ! 
sei'pent  race  have  greatly  degenerated  | 
since  one  of  their  tribe  staid  the  march 
of  the  legions  of  Regulns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bagrada,  taxing  all  the  i-esources  of 
the  general,  and  all  the  courage  of  his 
troops,  and  remaining,  spite  of  defeat  and 
death,  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  by 
poisoning  the  waters  with  its  blood,  and 


polluting  the  air  with  its  decaying  flesh. 
This  hero  is  said  to  have  measured  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  was 
evidently  allied  to  the  elephant-crushing 
reptiles  that  served  our  old  friend  Sin- 
bad's  feathered  giant  for  a  meal.  Com- 
pared  to  such  monsters,  the  pythons  of 
modern  times  are  insignificant  creatures, 
and  yet,  as  foes,  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.      One  of  them  was  nearly 
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bringing  the  destructive  career  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  Gordon  Gumming,  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  While  tracking  game 
in  Southern  Africa,  that  famous  sports- 
man saw  an  old  rock-snake  gliding  be- 
neath a  mass  of  rocks,  and  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  add  its  skin  to  his  wealth 
of  trophies,  but  was  somewhat  puzzled 
how  to  obtain  it  without  spoiling  its 
beauty.  After  a  moment's  consideration, 
he  cut  a  tough  stick,  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  advanced  toward  his  wished-for 
l)rize.  Seizing  it  by  the  tail,  he  pulled 
away  with  a  will,  but  the  harder  he  pull- 
ed, the  closer  the  python  drew  his  folds 
together,  and  he  was  fain  to  call  his  Afri- 
can follower  to  bis  assistance.  The  two 
plied  their  utmost  strength,  and  tugged 
so  vigorously,  that  the  serpent,  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  such  impertinence, 
suddenly  relaxed  its  coils,  faced  its  foes, 
and  sprang  at  them  open-mouthed,  its 
sharp  teeth  just  missing  the  naked  legs 
of  the  bold  Scotchman.  Taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  attack,  the  assailants  let 
go  their  hold,  and  the  python  at  once 
made  for  a  place  of  safety  ;  to  reach  this, 
it  had  to  cross  a  muddy  pool,  and,  in  at- 
tempting the  passage,  was  brought  to  a 
stand  by  a  shower  of  blows,  and  belabor- 
ed, till  it  ceased  to  show  any  signs  of  life. 
Its  conqueror  then  slung  it  to  a  tree,  and 
appropriated  its  skin,  an  operation  under 
which  the  serpent  seemed  to  revive,  and 
caused  considerable  trouble  to  its  aston- 
ished flavers.  The  skin  measured  four- 
teen  feet ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  specimen.  The  skeleton  of 
a  python  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  exceeds  it  by  two 
feet  and  a  half;  a  reticulated  python,  (the 
anaconda  of  Eastern  romance,)  presented 
to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  Ceylon,  meas- 
ured seventeen  feet,  and  a  much  larger 
one  crossed  his  path  nearPuscivala.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length  of  uj)- 
ward  of  thirty  feet. 

This  species  preys  upon  hog-deer,  and 
l>oie  says  the  Asiatic  python  only  attacks 
the  smaller  quadrupeds;  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  its  assaulting  even  men 
upon  favorable  opportunities.  One  of  the 
crew  of  a  Malay  proa,  that  anchored  olOT 
the  Isle  of  Celebes,  went  ashore  to  look 
for  betel-nuts.  Tired  out  with  his  search, 
he  lay  down  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree.'  The  sailors  in  the  proa  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  succession  of  screams, 
and  lauded  in  all  haste,  to  fiud  their  com- 


rade in  the  embraces  of  a  huge  python. 
The  serpent  soon  fell  a  victim  to  their 
united  attack,  but  their  unlucky  shipioato 
was  quite  dead,  his  head,  peck,  breast, 
and  thighs  being  completely  crushed  by 
the  constricting   folds,  while  his  wrist 
bore  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  his  mar- 
derer.     Looking  upon  one  of  these  rep- 
tiles, it  seems  sumost  incredible  that  the 
python  should   bo  able  to  swallow  the 
bulky  victims  he  loves  to  prey  upon ;  bat 
nature  has  provided  him  with  sach  an 
elastic  frame,  and  such  extraordinary  di- 
gestive powers,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  believe,  with  the  Cingalese,  that  he  as- 
sists the  process  of  deglutition  by  draw* 
ing  himself  through  a  narrow  aperture 
between  two  trees.    Our  readers  wilt  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  python's 
mode  of  operations  by  the  following  de- 
scription of  one  taking  his  meal  at  the  Zo- 
ological Gardens,  by  a  writer  in  the  Quoft- 
terly  Review.    A  rabbit,  all  unwitting  of 
his  danger,  is  placed  in  the  den  bv  the 
keeper,  and  amuses  himself  by  exaimning 
his  new  domicile,  without  tronbltnff  him- 
self about  the  regular  tenant.     *^  Silently 
the  rock-snake  glides  over  the  stones,  an- 
curling  his  huge  folds,  which,  like  a  ca- 
ble, seem  to  move  as  though  by  some 
unseen  agency  from  without,  looks  for  an 
instant  upon  his  unconscious  victim,  and 
the  next  has  twisted  him  with  his  OJ^ael 
jaws.     His  constricting  folds  are  twisted 
as  swiftly  as  a  whip-lash  round  his  shriek- 
ing prey,  and  for  ten  minutes  more  the 
snake   lies   still,  maintaining  his  mortal 
knot  until  his  prey  is  dead,  when,  seizing 
him  by  the  ears,  he  draws  him  throagh 
his  vice-like  grasp,  crusliing  every  bone, 
and  elongating  the  body,  preparatory  to 
devouring  it.    The  boa  and  the  rook- 
snake  always  swallow  their  prey  head- 
foremost.   IIow  is  that  neck  and  deli- 
cate head  to  make  room  for  that  bulky 
rabbit?  thinks  the   spectator.    Present- 
ly he  sees  the  jaws  gape,  and  slowly  the 
reptile  draws  himself  over,  rather  than 
swallows,  the  prey,  as  you  draw  a  stock- 
ing upon  your  leg.    The  huge  lamp  de- 
scends lower  and  Tower  beneath  the  speck- 
led scales,  which  seem  to  stare  with  dis- 
tension,  and   the  monster  coils  himsdr 
once  more  to  digest  his  meal  in  qaieU" 
Such  a  dinner  will  satisfy  him  for  a  long 
time ;  a  goat,  that  occupied  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  above  process, 
served  a  great  python  on  board  H.M.S. 
Alceste  for  a  mouth.    Glutton  as  he  iSi 
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the  python,  like  most  reptiles,  is  capable 
of  bearing  abstinence.  Mr.  Crisp  dissect- 
ed one  that  had  fasted  ten  months  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution  in  size,  and 
another  belonging  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety lived  for  twenty  two  months  with- 
out tasting  food. 

Despite  its  bulk,  the  python  does  not 
lack  activity.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  when  com- 
manding in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
had  one  presented  to  him  which  meas- 
ured sixteen  feet  in  length.  One  day, 
just  as  it  had  drawn  its  folds  round  an  un- 
fortunate chicken,  a  tender-hearted  look- 
er-on entreated  that  the  fowl's  life  might 
be  spared.  The  ship's  surgeon  intro- 
duced his  arm  in  order  to  release  the 
bird,  but  immediately  that  he  did  so,  the 
incensed  reptile  threw  back  his  head,  un- 
wound his  coils,  and  darting  at  the  in- 
truder, seized  the  ball  of  his  thumb  with 
his  sharp  teeth,  and  the  rash  doctor 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  him- 
self from  their  hold.  So,  with  a  sudden 
dash  from  its  lair  in  the  tall  tropical 
vegetation,  the  python  strikes  down  its 
prey  ere  it  presses  the  breath  of  life  out 
with  its  deadly  folds.  Coiled  round  some 
forest  giant,  it  lies  in  wait  above  the 
waters  of  its  native  region,  ready  to  dart 
down  upon  any  animal  seeking  to  as- 
suage its  thirst.  In  the  better  known 
species,  the  rudimentary  limbs,  for  which 
the  python  is  remarkable,  are  very  small ; 
but  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  work  on  Indian 
serpents,  mentions  a  python  furnished 
with  spurs  as  large  as  those  of  a  par- 
tridge, which  served  it  as  weapons  of 
offense. 

The  python  is  found  in  Africa,  New- 
Holland,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Hindustan,  and 
various  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
and  is  distinguished  from  its  American 
relative,  the  boa,  by  its  inter-maxillary 
teeth,  and  having  the  scales  beneath  the 
tail  divided  into  two  rows,  or  composed 
of  double  instead  of  single  plates.  The 
Javan  Ular-sawa,  or  serpent  of  the  rice- 
fields,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  <Ae  largest 
of  its  kind,  has  an  extensive  habitat,  be- 
ing found  from  the  w^estern  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, through  the  interior  of  Asia,  as  far 
east  as  China  and  Java.  The  Python 
Sehf,,  the  Fetich-snake  of  Western  Afri- 
ca, boasts  its  temples,  its  priests,  and  its 
votive  maidens,  its  offerings  of  delicate 
meats,  fine  apparel,  and  valuable  jewels  ; 
while  the  Natal  rock-snake,  (P.  Natal- 
ensia^  although  not  actually  worshiped. 


bears  a  charmed  life  as  far  as  the  nsives 
are  concerned,  from  a  belief  that  anyone 
venturing  to  maltreat  the  reptile  wi  be 
sure  to  suffer  for  it  sooner  or  later.  The 
rock-python  (P.  molurus)  is  the  Regnt's 
Park  heroine  of  a  hundred  eggs  the 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  naturalist ccir- 
cles.  This  interesting  lady-serpenttook 
up  her  abode  in  the  Zoological  Girdens 
eleven  years  ago,  and  may  possibly  fe  the 
identical  python  which,  out  of  temier  at 
being  removed  from  the  old-faslioued 
box  in  which  its  kind  were  wont  to 
be  cabined  and  confined,  to  its  piesent 
roomier  quarters,  tested  the  stren|th  of 
the  plate-glass  by  dashing  furiouiy  at 
an  innocent  spectator,  and  disablhg  it- 
self for  months.  The  pythoness  hai  cer- 
tainly borne  captivity  uncommonlywell, 
growing,  if  not  in  beauty,  in  size  and 
strength,  her  durance  vile  being  render- 
ed less  irksome  by  the  loving  attentior  of 
her  lesser  half,  a  python,  small  indeed, 
compared  to  herself,  but  by  no  means  of 
contemptible  proportions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  circumference  of  the  pythoness  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  her  keeper,  who,  finding  that 
she  had  not,  like  one  of  her  tribe,  swal- 
lowed a  blanket,  or,  like  another,  devour- 
ed her  companion,  was  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
his  charge ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  days 
before  the  mystery  w  as  satisfactorily  solv- 
ed that  the  real  cause  was  suspected.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  pythoness  had  excluded  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  dirty-white,  leath- 
ery-looking eggs.  The  effect  of  this  ma- 
ternal effort  was  veiy  different  to  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected;  in- 
stead of  gorging  four  or  eight  rabbits  at 
a  meal,  as  had  been  her  custom,  she 
spurned  all  food  that  was  proffered,  al- 
though she  continued  to  drink  freely  ; 
while,  singularly  enough,  the  male  python, 
hitherto  contented  to  dine  on  peas,  made 
up  in  some  measure  lor  his  lady's  want 
of  appetite,  and  disqualified  himself  ibr 
enrollment  in  the  Vogetarian  Society. 
Meantime,  the  pythoness  coiled  herself 
above  her  eggs,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  and  has  ever  since  been  most 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  her  incu- 
batory duties ;  not  with  good  temper,  it 
must  owned,  for  she  had  not  only  threat- 
ened her  keeper  for  offering  to  disturb 
her,  but  repulsed  even   the  affectionate 
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apfoaches  of  her  coaaort.  Up  to  the 
tim  at  which  we  write,  her  fest  has  te- 
intued  unbroken  without  any  signs  of  at- 
tenation. 

lie  present  is  not  the  first  inatance  of 
apjihon  incubating  her  eggs  in  captivity. 
Ill  Ml,  one  nt  the  Jardin  des  FJantes  in 
Pari,  after  two  months'  labor,  Iiatched 
eigh  eggs  out  of  fitleen.  Professor  Val- 
encinnea  then  ascertained  that  the  heat 
of  tie  incnbatory  serpent  was  ten  or 
twele  degrees  centigrade  above  the  tem- 
perawre  of  snrronnding  objects.  Care- 
ful ecperiments  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
deDsconfirm  those  of  the  Professor.  On 
the  Iweltlh  of  February,  the  temperature 
betwen  the  coils  of  the  pythoness  was 
very  little  more  than  six  degrees  (Fah- 
renoeit^  above  that  of  the  male  python, 
inhatiting  the  same  eompartnient,  and 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  external  in- 
fluences ;  eighteen  days  after,  there  was 
a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty  de- 
grtcB,  the  heat  of  the  incubating  female 
having  iucreased  from  eighty-ooe  degrees 


six  minutes  to  ninety-six  degrees.  Ai 
might  have  been  expected,  this  intereit- 
ing  event  has  excited  some  disciuHon, 
the  majority  of  modem  naturalists  bdng 
in  accord  with  the  authority  who  bu  to 
lately  declared  that  "  no  reptile  is  known 
to  hatch  its  eggs."  Mr.  Waterton  haa 
not  hesitated  to  declare  snob  a  proceed- 
ing "  an  impossible  process.  Dame  "S^ 
ture  can  not  sanction  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  composition  of  a  snake  that 
eau  produce  it.  The  body  of  a  soike 
is  hard,  and  solid,  and  scaly,  qualiUM 
quite  useless  in  hatching  eggs,  which  r«- 
qiiire  warmth,  and  smoothuess,  and  plii^ 
bility  when  birds  sit  on  them;  and  neat 
and  dryness  when  hatched  by  the  artifioal 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere."  l^nie  win 
show  how  far  this  dictum  is  jastified;  m 
certainly  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  If 
the  non -incubatory  theory  is  orerthrown, 
remembering  that  the  impoaaibilities  ot 
one  generation  of  naturalists  have,  befor* 
this,  become  the  familiar  fiiots  of  thmr 
successors. 


THE  NEAR  AND  THE  HEAVENLY  HORIZONS. 


This  is  "poetry  in  prose"  in  very  deed. 
Wo  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  deli- 
cious book.  In  the  word-pictures  of  The 
Near  Horizons,  the  amiable  authoress 
carries  a  perfect  witchery  in  her  pencil. 
She  makes  ua  see  in  her  own  light,  and 
feel  as  she  feels.  A  thousand  of  the 
things  she  tells  of,  we  have  seen  and  felt, 
again  and  again,  but  we  never  thought 
of  describing  them  —  touching  appeals  to 
our  natural  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
awakening  almost  recoUectiong  of  what  is 
yet  so  general  and  common,  that  no  par- 
ticular case  is  remembered.  We  never 
thought  that  these  incidents  in  manners, 
and  little  bits  of  scenery,  and  little  things 
in  those  little  bits,  wire  ever  so  to  strike 
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the  eye  again,  and  fetch  up  feeHnga  one 
thought  to  be  hopelessly  gone,  t^re  iB 
nature,  not  the  vast  and  combined  alone. 
but  the  minute  details,  are  all  "  retoaohfld 
again."  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  aetnal 
walks  and  visits  with  the  painter,  thna 
to  live  over  again  these  inctnred  soenM 
of  what  is  true  and  beautifal  in  all  lands^ 
and  therefore  always  atl  our  own.  W« 
could  crowd  our  page  with  illnBtrations  of 
the  power  of  her  pen.    Take  this  : 

"  How  charming  a  Tillage  ia  t  How  obatB- 
ing  those  founts  ins  with  wooden  basin*— if  thi 
vitlag;o  be  rich  \ri\h  stone  ones,  the  water  tri^ 
ling  dowa  and  running  over  I  In  the  eveoin^ 
tliv  cows  come  heavily  by,  driak  slonly,  aod 
return  to  their  stalls,  scattering  sparkling  drdpa 
from  their  cool,  wot  rouulei.  The  pleoMot 
smell  of  hay  Is  wafted  from  the  open  baia. 
Women  come  and  go,  and  wuh  veg«tablw  at 
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the  foant&in.  Men  seated  before  their  houses 
sharpen  their  scythes  and  fill  the  air  with  me- 
tallic notes.  Children  sing  and  dabble,  and 
heap  up  bandfuls  of  fine  sand.  Hens  s«ek  their 
food  with  that  little,  anxious,  monotonous  cluck, 
that  protest  of  a  good  housewife  who  sighs  each 
time  she  puti  by  a  millet-seed.  Cocks,  proudly 
thrown  back  on  their  tails,  send  forth  a  war- 
like cry,  which  gets  repeated  by  all  the  sultans 
near." 

Again : 

"  There  is  one  exquisite  hour  in  an  oak-wood 
—  that  particular  moment  in  spring  when  the 
underwood  is  all  green,  while  the  old  trees  are 
not  yet  fully  out  At  their  feet  there  is  an  in- 
veterate entanglement  of  honeysuckle,  elder- 
bosh,  and  clematis,  all  vigorous,  full-grown,  in 
the  first  glory  of  their  first  leaves,  with  tall 
plants  intermingled ;  while  above,  at  a  great 
hight,  spreads  the  light  dome  bf  the  mighty 
trees.  Look  where  you  will,  it  is  luminous. 
There  is  above  you  rather  a  green  cloud,  an 
emerald  transparency,  than  decided  verdure. 
The  very  atmosphere  is  green.  Gretn  seems 
floating  in  the  air,  blending  with  the  blue  of 
the  sky.  There  are  none  of  the  intense  tones 
of  summer ;  none  of  the  warm  coloring,  the 
broad,  massive  touches  of  July ;  every  thing  is 
distinct,  every  where  there  is  shade;  and  against 
the  soft  green  of  the  5  oung  foliage  you  can  trace 
the  bold  outline  of  the  dark  trunks  and  the 
gnarled  branches  of  the  oaks." 

But  Madame  de  Gaspario  is  as  clever 
in  depicting  the  heart  in  its  nicer  shades 
of  grief  and  joy  as  in  picturing  the  outer 
Mrorld.  It  is  not  an  art  she  possesses, 
Except  so  far  as  the  art  of  expression  is 
ooncerned ;  hers  is  a  gifl.  She  discerns 
tlie  spirit  of  lier  subjects ;  it  is  the  dis- 
^«ction  of  the  living,  without  cruelty  or 
^vil  curiosity.  She  puts  her  finger  on  the 
V^alsations  of  the  living  heart,  and  tells  its 
Vteatings.  It  is  a  joyous  thing  to  weep 
"^ith  her,  as  well  as  to  bound  with  her  in 
exultations.  We  feel  that  she  has  told 
x«s  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  which  impress- 
es and  pleases. 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  following  pic- 
ture of  a  sick-chamber  : 

''  There  was  an  unnatural  stillness  in  the  air ; 
in  that  quiet  room,  entered  and  left  so  noise- 
lessly, where  meals  were  taken  at  regular  hours ; 
where  in  the  evenings  the  father  sat  reading  to 
himself  by  the  lamp-light,  while  the  mother 
^wed,  and  there  brooded  a  deeper  sadness,  a 
more  intense  woe  than  bursts  of  weeping  ever 
expressed. 

*'  The  darkest  despairs  are  the  most  silent ; 
and  it  was  one  of  these  that  the  heart  of  Rose 
concealed  ;  no  disappointed  love,  no  foolish 
hopes  deceived.    No ;  but  let  her  thoughts  turn 
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where  they  would,  from  her  first  days  to  her 
last,  she  could  not  find  one  happ^  moment  — 
not  one.  And,  now,  where  was'  she  going  ? 
What  would  be  her  fate  in  the  presence  of  that 
God  from  whom  she  had  asked  nothing,  had 
received  nothing  ?  In  her  hours  of  pride,  in- 
deed, she  tried  to  contend  with  him ;  but  her 
daring  only  left  her  more  desolate,  the  darknes.^ 
thickened,  she  was  appalled  at  herself 

**  One  evening  it  was  getting  dark ;  the  wind 
was  driving  the  snow-showers  along  the  deso- 
late streets ;  you  heard  nothing  except  the  wood- 
en shoes  of  some  belated  frequenter  of  the  pub- 
lic-house. It  was  cold,  gloomy ;  the  lamp  was 
not  yet  lighted  ;  the  father  was  musing,  bis 
hack  against  the  stove ;  the  mother,  with  her 
elbow  resting  on  the  window,  watched  the  fall- 
ing flakes,  one  side  of  her  face  whitened  by  the 
reflection.  Rose  was  motionless  in  the  large 
bed,  breathing  unevenly ;  she  seemed  dozing/^ 

A  scene  of  tender  mutual  forgiveness 
follows,  which  we  are  to  attribute  to  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  forgiveness,  al- 
though that  is  not  made  so  clear  as  we 
could  wish. 

**But  as  for  her,  an  ineffable  rapture  filled 
her  heart.  Heaven  awaited  her ;  earth,  before 
relinquishing,  lavished  on  her  all  its  treasures. 
In  an  instant,  like  one  who  gleans  in  haste,  her 
hand  snatched  all  the  richest  sheaves.  A  mo- 
ment is  a  thousand  years  to  one  about  to  en  cr 
on  eternal  day.  She  had  reaped  all,  she  re- 
gretted nothing.  Of  the  love  of  her  father  and 
her  mother  nothing  henceforth  could  defirive 
her;  the  love  of  her  God  shone  round  about 
her.     In  this  glory  she  departed. 

**  The  Lord  has  sudden  unfoldings,  such  as 
these,  for  souls  long  closed.  For  beateri-down 
stalks  he  has  looks  which  ripen  into  golden  har- 
vests. He  has  warm  rains  for  parchcd-up 
grounds.  He  has  royal  compassions  at  which 
the  hosts  of  angels  break  into  hallelujahs  of 
praise  that  ring  from  heaven  to  heaven.'* 

We  wish  we  could  quote  a  beautiful  pa- 
per, "Dovecot;"  a  picture  of  poverty  fight- 
ing against  pauperism,  and  determined  to 
win.  Onr  authoress  rightly  says  :  "All 
the  charity  in  the  world  never  yet  made 
up  for  work.  More  than  bread,  more 
than  help  of  any  kind,  the  old  upholsterer 
craved  for  occupation,  craved  to  work  at 
his  trade,"  A  favorite  old  arm-chair  is 
put  into  his  hands.  "The  old  upholster- 
er's face  lit  up;  in  two  seconds  he  grew 
ten  years  younger ;  his  forehead  lost  its 
wrinkles ;  his  chest  expanded  ;  he  rubbed 
his  hands  ;  what  the  sympathy  of  the 
wife,  the  charity  of  the  benevolent,  never 
could  have  done,  work  —  his  work — did. 
His  status  returned;  his  youth,  his  vigor, 
his  prospects." 
20 
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The  bripfhter  part,  however,  is  ITie 
Heavenly  Horizons^  full  also  of  true  poetry 
and  freshness  of  reasoning,  which,  by  the 
play  of  fancy  which  pervades  it,  becomes 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The 
chapter  on  "The  Authority  on  which  I 
Rest "  is  of  this  character  : 


*^  The  Bible  contains  mysteries ;  God  forbid 
that  I  should  seek  to  lift  the  vail !  The  Bible 
contains  deep  sayings ;  these  belong  to  the  dis- 
cerning and  wise.  The  Bible  uses  transparent 
images;  simple  parables  spoken  to  fishermen, 
to  shepherds ;  these  are  for  as.  For  us  too  the 
natural  language,  the  positive  meaning,  the 
words  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  I  Ah  I  if 
the  Jews  had  only  received  in  their  literal  sense, 
as  they  were  presented  to  them  in  their  reveal- 
ing details,  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  the  thirty 


pieces  of  silver,  the  lots  cast  for  the  eoat,  tbe 
rich  man*s  grave,  and  so  many  othen." 

Pleasant  as  is  the  pemsal  of  snob  a 
book  as  this,  its  cbier  t;a/i«e  is  to  tboae 
Christians  who  can  supply  what  it  want- 
ing. This  beautiful  book  snpiKMefl  yoa 
know  much  experimentally  of  comiDg  to 
the  Saviour,  and  of  the  life  oS  faith  by 
spiritual  union  with  the  glorified  Head  of 
the  Church.  To  those  unlearned  io  the 
way  of  faith,  we  fear  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  its  leaving  them  too  near  the  re- 
gions of  religious  sentimentality ;  while  to 
tlie  spiritual  by  renewal  of  heart,  of  re- 
fined sentiments,  and  intellectaal  oaltnre, 
it  will  prove  a  fountain  of  joy  for  eardh*ii 
sorrows,  by  leading  to  the  throne  of  6g4 
and  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven. 


From    the    Popular    Science    ReTiew 
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BY  ISAAC  ASHE,   B.A.,   T.C.D.,   L.M. 


The  ingenuity  and  yet  simplicity  of 
contrivance  which  the  Creator  so  abun- 
dantly displays  in  every  department  of 
nature  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  highly 
manifested  as  when  he  designs  to  pro- 
vide for  the  existence  and  enjoyment 
of  a  sentient  and  conscious  being ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  be  anticipated,  that  as 
his  creatures  rise  in  the  scale  of  conscious 
beings,  so  much  the  more  abundant  care 
would  bo  bestowed  in  insuring  the  wel- 
fare of  their  more  highly  endowed  and 
more  exquisitely  sensitive  frames.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  in  Man  the  head 
of  the  ten'estrial  creation,  the  greatest 
amount  and  the  most  exquisite  adapta- 
tion of  contrivance,  the  highest  evidence 
of  design,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  the  ben- 
eficence and  goodness  of  the  Designer, 
and  of  his  intention  to  render  the  human 
body  in  every  respect  a  suitable  and  pleas- 
ant abode  for  the  rational  spirit  destined 
for  a  time  to  inhabit  it. 

Hence,   although   there   must    always 


exist  a  considerable  repugnance  at  firtt  to 
the  investigation  of  the  stmetare  of  the 
body,  yet,  when  this  is  overcome  by  the 
force  of  habit  and  professional  dnty,  the 
beauties  which  are  revealed  in  that  strne- 
ture  are  such  as  to  fill  with  delight  th« 
thinking  and  intelligent  mind  which  finds 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exquisite  adap* 
tation  of  means  to  the  end  which  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  organ  whose  structure  we  hare 
selected  as  the  subject  of  the  preeeni 
sketch  is  the  heart  —  one  which  has  at* 
ways  struck  us  as  a  masterpiece  of  in- 
genious design,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  any  part  of  the  body,  even  the 
eye  or  ear,  and  one  whose  beauties  are 
less  generally  known  than  those  of  either 
of  these  organs. 

The  heart,  then,  as  all  our  readers 
know,  is  the  principal  means  by  wUeh 
the  vital  fluid,  the  blood,  is  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  body  by  a  process  of  pmnp^ 
iiig  quite  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in   ~ 
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ordinary  forcing-pump,  though  of  mnch 
more  delicate  and  perfect  construction  ; 
indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
principle  of  the  forcing-pump  was  boiTow- 
ed  from  this  organ. 

'NoWy  what  are  the  objects  which 
have  to  be  accomplished  in  this  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  how  is  the  heart 
adapted  to  their  attaintment ;  and  what 
are  the  contnvances  for  the  avoidance  of 
those  dangers  which  would,  mechanically, 
be  most  likelv  to  occur  ? 

First  of  all,  a  supply  of  nourishment 
has  to  be  furnished  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  no  structure  or  organ  being  omit- 
ted ;  secondly,  waste  material  has  to  be 
taken  up  and  removed  from  the  system 
after  it  has  served  its  purposes  there ; 
and  both  these  objects  are  accomplished 
by  the  circulating  vital  fluid,  the  first  by 
a  transudation  of  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  through  the  pores  of  the  walls 
of  those  minute  capillaries  which  ramify 
through  every  portion  of  the  body,  and 
wliich  are  too  minute  to  permit  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  escape,  the 
function  of  these  latter  apparently  being  to 
vivify  the  watery  portion  or  serum  of  the 
Uood,  which  is  the  nutrient  fluid  :  while 
t.he  second  of  the  objects  above  mention- 
ed is  attained  by  the  blood  circulating 
through  various  organs  in  the  body^ whose 
special  function  it  is  to  remove  used^p  ma- 
terial by  .peculiar  vital  processes,  of  which 
>u)thing  farther  is  known  than  this,  that 
they  are  effected  by  the  same  transuda- 
tion of  serum  through  the  walls  of  the 
^^pillarles,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lungs, 
^ith  wi)ich  we  are  at  present  most  con- 
cerned, by  a  similar  passage  of  carbonic 
«<fld  and  water  out  through  the  walls  of 
the  air-cells  of  which  the  lungs  are  com- 
1)0sed,  while  oxygen  at  the  same  time 
passes  in  by  a  similar  process. 

Through  the  other  secreting  and  ex- 
creting organs,  the  blood,  or  a  portion  at 
least  of  it,  passes  in  the  course  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  body,  but  through 
the  lungs  the  whole  of  it  passes  by  a 
separate  circulation  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  body,  aud  called  the  pul- 
monic circulation.  Since  the  heart,  then, 
has  to  effect  two  distinct  circulations,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  effect 
double ;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  so 
that  physiologically  there  are  two  quite 
distinct  hearts  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  although  anatomically  the  two 
are  joined  together.    There  are,  there- 


fore, four  chambers,  two  for  receiving 
the  blood,  the  first  on  its  return  from  the 
body,  the  second  on  its  return  from  the 
lungs  —  these  are  called  "auricles" — and 
two  for  expelling  the  blood  through  the 
circulation,  the  first  through  the  pulmo- 
nic circulation,  and  the  second  through 
the  systemic  circulation,  or  that  of  the 
body ;  these  chambers  are  called  "  ven- 
tricles." In  the  heart  of  fishes  there  are 
but  two  chambers,  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle ;  in  Batrachia,  there  are  three 
chambers,  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle  ; 
while  in  reptiles  the  ventricle  has  a  par- 
tition which  is  imperfect  in  the  lower 
classes,  so  that  their  heart  has  virtually 
only  three  cavities,  but  which  becomes 
perfect  in  the  crocodiles,  so  that  theii-s, 
like  that  of  birds  and  mammalia,  is  com- 
posed of  four  cavities. 

This  four-chambered  heart  is  a  muscle, 
and  acjs  by  means  of  muscular  force. 
What  the  agent  may  be  which  irritates 
this  muscle  and  so  causes  it  to  contract, 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  considered  that 
this  agent  is  oxygen,  which  is  received 
into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  stimu- 
lates the  muscular  contractility  of  the 
heart  through  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 
This  muscular  action  of  the  heart  is  al- 
most entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
will,  as  indeed  are  all  the  vital  actions  of 
body ;  yet  instances  have  been  related  of 
persons  who  were  able  to  stop  the  heart's 
action  at  will,  and  in  one  case  this  experi- 
ment was  carried  too  far,  and  the  mdi- 
vidual  died  by  the  mere  act  of  his  own 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heait  will 
continue  its  regular  pulsations  for  a  long 
time  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  and 
of  course  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  the 
lower  the  creature  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, the  longer  will  this  action  continue  ; 
so  that  the  heart  of  a  sturgeon  will  con- 
tinue to  beat  as  long  as  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  removal  from  the  creature. 

Through  this  four  -  chambered  heart, 
then,  the  blood  must  pass  in  one  direc 
tion  only,  and  not  indiscriminately  back- 
wards or  forwards  ;  and  to  effect  this 
there  is  a  whole  series  of  beautiful  con- 
trivances. To  begin  with  the  first  cham- 
ber, namely,  the  right  auricle.  As  this 
chamber  is  dilating  after  each  contrac- 
tion, it  receives  the  blood  which  has  been 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  body  into 
two  enormous  veins,  and  it  also  receives 
blood  from  some  small  veins  which  come 
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from  the  sabstancc  of  the  heart  itself — 
for  this  organ  has,  of  course,  to  supply 
blood  to  nourish  its  own  muscular  sub- 
stance—  but  some  force  is  wanting  be- 
sides the  mere  dilatation  of  the  auricle  in 
order  to  insure  its  being  properly  filled 
with  blood,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
vein,  which,  coming  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  has  to  send  its  blood  against 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  accordingly  these 
two  large  veins  are  provided  with  muscu- 
lar coats  for  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  auricle.  There  is  a  large  opening  be- 
tween this  auricle  and  the  second  cham- 
ber, namely,  tlie  right  ventricle,  an  open- 
ing large  enough  to  admit  the  tops  of 
three  fingers,  and  some  of  the  blood  flows 
through  this  opening  at  once,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  fills  the  auricle  which  will 
contain  about  two  ounces.  It  fills  slow- 
ly, but  the  moment  it  is  full  it  makes  an 
extremely  quick  contraction,  by  which  it 
forces  nearly  the  whole  of  the'  blood 
through  the  opening  into  the  right  ven- 
tncle.  Quick  as  this  contraction  is,  oc- 
cupying about  the  eighth  part  of  a  se- 
cond, it  can  be  observed  to  bemn  where 
the  great  veins  enter  the  auricle,  and  to 
extend  gradually  over  to  the  opening  into 
the  ventricle;  and  this  is  just  what  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  driving  of  the  blood  grad- 
ually from  behind  forward  into  the  ven- 
tricle, and  the  blood  can  not  return  up 
the  veins  because  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  their  coats  prevents  it,  in  addition 
to  which  there  is  a  most  beautiful  set  of 
valves  in  the  inside  of  the  veins  which 
only  open  toward  the  heart,  so  that  the 
blood  can  pass  that  way,  but  not  back- 
ward. In  the  smaller  veins  of  the  body 
a  pair  of  these  valves  can  be  seen  at  about 
every  quarter  inch,  but  they  do  not  exist 
in  the  very  small  veins,  nor  in  the  great 
vein  which  comes  into  the  right  auricle 
from  above  ;  for,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  blood  is  prevented  from 
flowing  backward  in  this  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  it 
should  flow  back  through  it,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained shortly.  The  walls  of  the  auricle 
:vre  very  smooth,  so  as  to  allow  the  blood 
to  pass  freely  along  them,  and  they  are 
not  very  strong,  as  they  only  have  to  force 
the  blood  into  the  next  chamber,  which 
is  gradually  opening  to  receive  it.  As 
soon  as  this  chamber,  the  right  ventricle, 
is  full,  it  also  contracts,  but  much  more 
slowly  than  the  auricle,  since  it  has  to  over- 


come much  greater  resistance^  for  it  hai 
to  force  the  blood  along  the  palmonary 
artery,  and  through  all  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  And  to 
eflect  this,  its  walls  are  very  strong  and 
furnished  with  several  muscular  bands  in- 
side, which  contract  at  the  same  time  that 
the  walls  are  contracting,  and  so  boUi 
help  the  wall,  as  it  were,  and  also  by  be- 
coming thicker  in  consequence  of  their 
shortening,  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
ventricle,  so  that  it  completely  empties  it- 
self of  blood,  which  the  auricle  soaroely 
does. 

There  are,  however,  none  of  these  mna* 
cular  bands  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  ar- 
tery, lest  they  should  cause  obstruction  to 
the  free  passage  of  the  blood.  But  why 
does  not  the  contraction  of  the  ventrieb 
force  back  the  blood  into  the  aaride  which 
is  lust  then  dilating  again  ?  Becanse,  in- 
side the  ventricle,  and  over  the  opening 
between  the  two  chambers,  there  are 
three  thin  membranous  valves  which  only 
open  into  the  ventricle,  but  the  moment 
the  blood  is  driven  against  them  by  the 
ventricle  beginning  to  contract,  they  are 
closed  by  its  impetus,  and,  fitting  aoon- 
ratcly,  completely  prevent  all  regurgita- 
tion into  the  auncle. 

The  bases  of  these  valves  are  connect- 
ed with  the  opening  all  round,  and  thefar 
sides  aVe  partially  connected  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  close  the  opening  com- 
pletcly.  But  there  would  be  considen^ 
ble  danger  that  the  great  force  with  which 
the  ventricle  contracts  would  drive  the 
tips  of  these  valves  which  are  in  the  cen- 
ter when  they  close  the  opening,  com- 
pletely through  into  the  auricle,  and  so  al- 
low regurgitation  to  take  place  notwith- 
standing, and  the  whole  machinery  to  be- 
come hopelessly  disorganized.  To  pre- 
vent this  terrible  accident,  which  would 
cause  instant  death,  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  fine  but  very  strong  branching 
tendons  attached  all  over  these  valves  on 
the  side  next  the  ventricle,  bat  prineipd- 
ly  along  their  margins,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  their  being  forced 
through,  and  the  other  ends  of  these  ten- 
dons are  united  to  the  ends  of  muscolar 
bands  like  those  which  help  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricle,  the  other  ends  of  these 
bands  being  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle — so  that  thev  actually  hold  the 
valves  like  ropes,  ana  so  prevent  them 
going  through  into  the  auricle ;  of  conrMy 
these  ropes,  so  to  call  them,  must  shortea 
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as  the  veDtricle  contracts,  and  its  wall 
comes  near  the  opening,  since  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  tight,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  useless,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  muscular  bands  contracting 
at  the  same  instant  with  the  ventricle  itself, 
80  that  the  tendinous  threads  are  always 
kept  tight,  and  the  muscular  bands  relax 
themselves,  and  consequently  lengthen,  as 
the  ventricle  dilates,  for,  otherwise,  they 
would  tear  the  valves  completely  off  their 
attachments.  Thus  we  see  the  advantage 
of  having  these  checks  on  the  valves  com- 
posed partly  of  tendon,  which  will  not 
shonen  nor  lengthen,  and  partly  of  muscle, 
which  will  do  so ;  for  if  they  were  all  of 
tendon,  they  would  not  contract  nor  re- 
main tight,  and  the  valves  would  be 
forced  through  ;  and  if  they  were  alto- 
gether of  muscle,  the  contraction  would 
be  too  great,  and  would  draw  the  valve 
inward,  so  that  they  could  not  complete- 
ly close,  and  the  blood  would  regurgitate. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  beauti- 
ful ari*angement  here  to  prevent  the  blood 
being  forced  in  too  great  quantity  into  the 
delicate  vessels  of  the  lungs  duiing  violent 
exertions,  as  this  would  rupture  them — a 
result  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  spite 
of  the  contrivance  to  avoid  it,  and  hence 
we  sometimes  see  runners  and  other  spit 
blood  after  violent  exertion. 

This  contrivance  consists  in  having  one 
of  the  muscular  bands,  mentioned  above, 
very  long,  but  placed  nearly  opposite  the 
valves,  so  that  though  there  is  very  little 
tendon  attached  to  it,  yet  during  a  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle  the  other  end  is 
brought  so  close  to  the  valves  that  it  does 
not  draw  them  inward  nor  prevent  their 
complete  closure ;  but  if  the  ventricle 
should  ever  become  too  full,  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  lungs,  then  the  other  end  of 
this  muscle,  being  attached  just  opposite 
the  valves,  is  drawn  away  a  long  distance 
from  them,  so  that  when  this  muscular 
band  contracts  it  does  draw  the  valves  in- 
ward, and  allows  the  blood  to  regurgitate 
into  the  auricle,  and  from  it  into  the  great 
vein  which  comes  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  and  so  the  pressure  is  taken  off 
the  lungs.  Hence  it  is  that  the  veins  of 
the  necK  and  face  become  distended  dur- 
ing exertion  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  seen 
to  take  place  during  a  prolonged  note  in 
singing,  for  then  the  blood  does  not  pass 
so  freely  through  the  lungs,  and  this  safe- 
ty-valve action,  as  it  is  called,  is  brought 
into  play.     It  was  to   this  we  referred 


when  we  said  above,  that,  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  valves  in  the  upper 
great  vein  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
even  injurious,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
regurgitation  should  occasionally  take 
place. 

The  right  ventricle,  then,  as  it  contracts, 
forces  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ry, a  large  vessel  which  soon  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  going  to  each  lung. 
This  vessel,  like  all  other  large  arteries, 
has  elastic  walls,  which  yield  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  contract  again,  as  all 
elastic  tubes  would  do  after  dilating ;  and 
thus  they,  as  it  were,  store  up  the  force 
of  the  heart's  contraction,  and  transmit  it 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  blood  on 
throughout.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
yielding  prevents  their  being  torn  by  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  impellea  into 
them  by  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  beautiful  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  the  blood  going  back  into 
the  ventricle  under  the  force  with  which 
the  elastic  artery  contracts  again.  Three 
semi-circular  or  semi-lunar  folds  of  mem- 
brane, strengthened  by  fibrous  structure, 
form  valves,  which  are  attached  by  their 
semi-circular  edges  to  the  walls  of  the 
artery,  while  their  straight  edges  look 
toward  the  center.  They  are  so  loosely 
attached  that  they  can  be  pouched  out 
by  the  blood  when  driven  back  against 
them,  and  so  driven  out  from  the  sides  of 
the  artery  against  which  they  otherwise 
lie,  and  be  made  to  stop  the  opening. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  mus- 
cular bands  and  tendinous  cords  inside 
the  artery  to  hold  these  valves  from  going 
through  into  the  ventricle,  for  such  an 
arrangement  would  hinder  the  blood  flow- 
ing freely  along  the  artery,  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  other  contrivances  to  pre- 
vent such  an  accident  in  this  case.  In  the 
first  place,  from  the  shape  of  the  valves, 
and  their  being  attached  by  so  much  of 
their  margin  to  the  artery,  there  is  less 
liability  to  the  occurrence  of  such  an  acci- 
dent ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  fleshy  mass  of 
the  contracted  ventricle  lies  close  up  un- 
der these  valves,  it  gives  them  support  for 
an  instant,  until  the  blood  has  passed  on, 
and  the  artery  just  beyond  the  valves  is 
once  more  empty.  Since  these  valves, 
however,  lie  so  close  along  the  walls 
of  the  artery,  and  are  attached  by  so 
large  a  margin  to  it,  another  danger  is 
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thu8  incurred  —  namely,  that  the  blood 
which  has  to  shut  these  valves  should 
altogether  fail  to  get  between  them  and 
the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  so  should 
keep  them  open  instead  of  shutting  them. 
This  danger  is  avoided  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  artery,  for,  as  the  vessel  dilates 
under  the  shock  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  form  pouches  behind  the  valves, 
into  which  the  blood  must  flow,  and  so 
act  on  them  just  as  the  water  in  a  canal 
does  on  the  gates  of  a  lock,  which  it  can 
never  shut  so  long  as  they  lie  flat  against 
the  banks,  but  shuts  immediately  if  they 
are  pushed  out  from  the  banks.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  the  unattached  portion  of 
the  margin  of  each  valve,  there  is  a  little 
projecting  fibrous  particle,  which  has  been 
considered  to  be  useful  in  eflecting  the 
same  object,  for,  as  it  will  touch  the  wall 
of  the  artery  first  when  the  valve  opens 
back,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  keep  the 
rest  of  the  valve  out  a  little  from  the 
artery,  and  so  always  leave  a  passage  be- 
hind it  for  the  blood.  These  three  little 
particles  also,  one  on  each  valve,  have 
been  considered  to  be  of  use  in  another 
way  when  the  valves  are  shut ;  namely, 
by  filling  up  the  very  center  of  the  open- 
ing, which  might  otherwise  not  be  com- 
pletely closed,  although  the  margins  else- 
where overlap  a  good  deal. 

As  the  blood  comes  back  from  the 
lungs  after  being  oxygenated,  it  is  poured 
by  four  veins  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  which  is  the  third  chamber ;  and 
this,  just  like  the  right  auricle,  pumps  it 
into  the  left  ventricle  through  an  opening 
a  little  smaller  than  that  on  the  right 
^iido  of  the  heart,  and  guarded  similarly 
by  a  valve  having  only  two  leaves  or 
flaps,  instead  of  three,  but  provided  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  cords  and  mus- 
cles, only  that  here  there  is  no  safety- 
valve  arrangement  as  on  the  nght  side — 
since,  in  the  first  place,  the  left  ventricle 
may  always,  and  can  always,  empty  itself 
of  the  blood  as  fast  as  it  is  filled  with  it, 
for  it  drives  the  blood  through  the  body, 
the  structure  of  whose  capillaries  is  much 
stronger  than  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungd,  and  consequently  in  no  danger  of 
giving  way ;  and,  secondly,  if  there  were 
a  safety-valve  action,  it  would  only  over- 
load the  lungs,  for  there  are  no  valves  in 
the  pulmonary  veins  to  prevent  it  going 
back,  as  there  in  other  veins,  and  thus  the 
very   mischief   would    be   produced,    to 


avoid  which  the  safety-valve  arrangement 
is  provided  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  left  ventricle,  or  fourth  chamber 
of  the  heart,  is  the  strongest  of  all,  sinoe 
it  has  to  drive  the  blood  through  the 
whole  body,  and  it  also  drives  a  small 
quantity  through  the  muscular  snbstanoe 
of  the  heart  itself.  The  great  artery 
through  which  it  sends  tlie  blood  is  called 
the  aorta;  it  afterward  gives  off  brancheSi 
which  again  ramify  untU  the  subdivinons 
become  innumerable,  and  supply  all  parti 
of  the  body.  Its  opening  is  closea  by 
three  semi-lunar  valves,  precisely  similar 
to  those  closing  the  opening  mto  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  and  as  both  these 
large  arteries  proceed  upward  from  the 
heart,  the  force  of  gravity  aids  the  blood 
in  shutting  the  valves.  SoiuetimeSi 
however,  any  of  these  valvea  may  be- 
come diseased,  and  not  act  perfeotlyi 
and  then  death  is  sure  to  ensue  short- 
ly, and  may  be  very  sudden.  We 
remember  having  a  patient  under  our 
care,  who  suflered  much,  and  died  sad* 
denly  thus;  and  wo  found,  afterward, 
that  every  one  of  the  three  valves  which 
guarded  the  aortic  opening  had  a  large 
hole  through  the  middle  of  it. 

The  muscular  fibers,  of  which  the  sabr 
stance  of  the  heart  is  composed,  and  by 
the  contractions  of  which  its  force  is  ex- 
erted,  are  very  much  interlaced,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  inserted,  by 
both  ends,  into  strong  rings,  of  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous  structure,  which  con- 
stitute the  margins  of  the  openings  from 
the  auricles  to  the  ventricles,  and  also 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  two  great 
arteries.  The  fibers  which  pass  ]:t>mid 
the  cavity  of  an  auricle,  and  so  form  its 
body,  are  inserted  by  both  ends  into  the 
cartilaginous  ring  which  is  between  this 
auricle  and  its  corresponding  ventridei 
and  those  which  similarly  form  the  got* 
responding  ventricle  are  inserted  into  the 
same  ring,  just  as  in  a  balloon  the  oords 
which  surround  the  balloon  and  thoae 
which  come  from  the  car  tire  inserted 
into  one  and  the  same  ring  placed  bsr 
tween  the  two.  Some  of  the  fibers  of  the 
ventricles  are  also  inserted  into  the  rings 
at  the  openings  into  the  two  great  artei^ 
ies,  so  are  the  arteries  themselves,  as  well 
as  all  the  valves  above  mentioned,  Iq 
some  of  the  larger  animals,  as  the  ox  and 
the  elephant,  there  is  even  bony  strao- 
ture  connected  with  some  of  these  ringsi 
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There  are  other  muscalar  fibers  which 
are  circular,  their  ends  being,  if  we  may 
80  speak,  inserted  into  themselves,  like 
the  horizontal  cords  on  a  balloon  ;  but  to 
enter  further  on  the  arrangement  of  these 
fibers  would  be  too  technical  for  our  pre- 
sent article. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  owing  to  all 
the  motion  involved  in  these  contractions 
and  dilatations  of  the  heart — motion  to 
8ach  an  extent  as  even  to  make  its  pulsa- 
tions visible  externally  between  the  ribs 
— there  would  be  a  great  amount  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  friction  against  other  organs 
and  so  impediment  to  the  heart's  motion 
itself,  and  injury  to  it  and  other  organs, 
if  there  were  not  some  contrivance  to  ob- 
viate this  result.  Accordingly  we  have 
the  heart  completely  inclosed  within  a 
beautiful  bag,  inside  which  it  can  work 
freely,  without  any  inconvenience  or  dan- 
ger to  itself  or  the  neighboring  organs. 
The  structure  of  this  bag,  or  closed  sack, 
18  admirably  adapted  for  allowing  free- 
dom of  motion.  It  consists  of  two  mem- 
branes, which  adhere  closely  to  each 
other  for  a  great  part  of  their  extent. 
The  outer  membrane  is  the  strongest,  and 
is  continuous  every  where  all  round  the 
heart,  except  where  it  is  pierced  by  the 
lower  great  vein  from  the  body  ;  it  forms 
a  kind  of  sheath  for  all  the  other  large 
vessels,  till  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
heart,  it  becomes  lost  on  their  coats.  The 
inner  membrane  is  very  smooth  and  glis- 
tening, and  after  lining  the  greater  part 
of  the  outer  one,  it  leaves  it  near  the 
great  vessels,  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
coats  of  these,  and  accompanies  them  for 
about  two  inches  till  they  enter  the  heart, 
when  it  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  out- 
side of  that  organ,  being  firmly  adherent 
to  it  in  every  part,  and  completely  con- 
tinuous with  itself ;  so  that  between  the 
part  which  lines  the  outside  of  the  heart 
and  the  part  which  lines  the  inside  of  the 
outer  membrane,  there  is  an  empty  cavity 
completely  closed  in,  in  which  the  heart 
moves  about ;  and,  to  facilitate  its  move- 
ments still  more,  a  small  amount  of  oily 
fluid  is  secreted  in  the  interior  of  this  ca- 
vity by  the  shining  walls  of  the  inner,  or 
serous,  membrane.  The  arrangement  of 
these  membranes,  which  form  what  is 
called  the  pericardium,  is  a  little  difficult 
to  explain  without  an  illustration,  and  we 
well  remember  what  difliculty  we  our- 
^Ives  at  first  had  in  understanding  it ;  but 
we  may  illustrate  it  by  comparing  the  heart 


to  a  hand,  with  a  glove  fitting  very  close- 
ly, or  rather  adhenng  to  it,  thrust  inside 
another  glove  fitting  very  loosely,  the 
wrists  of  the  two  gloves  being  then  sown 
together,  so  as  to  form  between  the  two 
a  closed  sack  for  the  hand  to  move  about 
in ;  and  if  we  could  then  imagine  a  third 
glove  made  to  adhere  closely  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  second,  but  leaving  it 
at  the  wrist,  and,  a  little  higher  up,  by 
some  strange  process  losing  itself  by  unit- 
ing with  the  skin  of  the  ann,  which  in 
this  case  would  represent  the  great  ves- 
sels, the  analogy  would  be  complete. 

There  is  yet  another  thin  and  smooth 
membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  all 
the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  it  is  called  the 
endocardium,  and  is  continuous  with  it- 
self and  with  the  membrane  lining  the  in- 
side of  the  i^reat  vessels  which  enter  the 
heart ;  and  it  is  of  this  membrane,  dou- 
bled on  itself  at  the  rings  of  fibrous  and 
cartilaginous  structure,  and  there  inclos- 
ing some  fibrous  structure,  that  all  the 
valves  above  alluded  to  are  composed. 

Strange  to  say,  a  wound  of  the  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  heart  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  even  though  it  enter  the  ca- 
vities, provided  the  valves  and  vessels  are 
uninjured  ;  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibers  is  in  so  many  difierent  planes, 
that  it  may  even  close  the  wound  and 
prevent  bleeding.  Thus  there  is  an  in- 
stance well  known  amongst  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  which  a  soldier 
was  shot  through  the  heart,  who  still  re- 
covered, and  lived  for  six  years,  and  after 
his  death  the  heart  was  opened,  and  the 
bullet  found  in  it,  in  the  right  ventricle,  ly- 
ing against  the  thin  muscular  wall  between 
the  two  ventricles.  Nothing  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  post-mortem  examination  could 
have  made  such  a  case  credible. 

The  development  of  the  heart  from  its 
very  earliest  stage  is  interesting  and  re- 
markable. In  tracing  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  animals,  we  find  suc- 
cessive stages  of  progress,  each  stage  cor- 
responding almost  exactly  with  the  per- 
manent or  perfect  state  of  a  class  of  ani- 
mals below  that  in  question. 

The  heart,  for  instance,  of  all  verte- 
brate animals  is  at  first  very  like  the  cir- 
culatory orpan,  for  a  heart  we  can  scarce- 
ly call  it,  which  is  found  in  the  perfect  state 
of  some  of  the  lower  invertebrata.  It  then 
attains  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  it 
is  found  in  fish,  going  no  farther  in  that 
particular  class ;  but  in  Batrachians,  after 
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pasging  through  the  first  two  stages,  de- 1 
velopment  is  not  arrested  as  in  fish,  but ; 
goes  on  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 
In  reptiles,  the  first  three  stages  being 
passed  through,  advance  is  still  made ; 
Avhile  in  the  heart  of  birds  and  mammalin, 
including  man  himself,  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  is  at  last  reached  only  by  pass- 
ing through  the  others. 

Accordingly,  the  earliest  form  in  which 
the  heart  presents  itself  is  a  solid  compact 
mass  of  embryonic  cells,  not  differing  in 
themselves  from  the  cells  of  which  other 
organs  of  the  body  are  constituted,  since 
the  cell  is  the  primordial  form  in  which 
essentially  vitality  resides,  and  of  which  all  j 
organized  bodies  are  entirely  composed. 
At  first  there  is  no  cavity  in  this  heait, 
but  shortly  afterward  the  cells  in  the  cen- 
ter seem  to  exert  repulsive  force  on  each 
other  and  become  separated,  thus  forming 
a  cavity  which,  however,  is  still  closed ; 
a  liquid  next  appears  in  the  cavity,  in 
which  the  central  cells  may  be  observed 
floating;  but  even  before  this,  or  be- 
fore even  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  pulsa- 
tion is  observed  to  take  place  among  the 
cells.  To  what  such  pulsation  is  owing  is 
beyond  our  present,  or  perhaps  our  possi- 
ble knowledge;  the  cells  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  yet 
from  their  very  earliest  laying  down  in 
this  position,  and  mutual  relation,  the 
function  begins  which  the  organ  is  to  dis- 
charge duiing  the  whole  period  of  exist- 
ence. These  pulsations  are  at  first  very 
slow — about  fifteen  to  eighteen  a  minute, 
and  they  simply  propel  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  to  and  fro.  So  far,  then,  the  heart 
is  analogous  to  the  first  shadowing  forth 
of  a  circulatory  systcu)  wliich  we  see  in 
the  lowest  of  the  animal  sub-kingdoms, 
the  Protozoa,  in  whose  transparent,  gela- 
tinous, celluliform  bodies  one  or  more  clear 
pulsating  spaces  are  observed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cells,  and  which  appear  in  some 
degree  to  effect  a  circulation  in  the  soft 
substance  of  the  body. 

The  fluid  within  the  cavity  soon  after- 
ward assumes  the  characters  of  blood, 
having  been  at  first  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
like  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  class  of 
insects.  About  the  same  time  the  cavity 
opens,  forming  communications  with  the 
great  vessels  in  contact  with  it  which 
have  been  developing  themselves  pari 
pasuHj  and  subsequently  the  cells  of  which 
the  walls  of  the  lieart  are  composed,  are 
transformed  into  fibrous  and  muscular  tis 


sues,  and  into  epithelium,  which  is  a  name 
applied  to  the  cells  which  oonatitute  lin- 
ing membrane,  whether  externally  as  the 
skm,  or  internally,  as  the  muooos  mem- 
brane. 

About  the  same  time  the  heart,  whioh 
was  a  straight  cavity  hitherto,  beoomca 
curved  like  a  horse-shoe,  and  shortly  after- 
ward divides  into  three  cavities,  which 
contract  in  succession ;  one  of  these  is  an 
auricle,  another  is  a  ventricle,  and  the 
third  is  a  large  bulb,  which  receives  the 
blood  as  it  leaves  the  heart.  The  heart 
has  thus  assumed  the  condition  in  whioh 
it  exists  permanently  in  fish,  namelj,  a 
two-chambered  cavity  ;  for  the  bulb  mast 
be  regarded  as  a  vessel,  and  indeed  sooo 
splits  up  into  a  number  of  arches,  whioh  re- 
main permanent  in  fish,  and  carry  the  blood 
first  to  the  branchise  or  gills,  and  afterward 
round  the  body ;  but  in  higher  animals 
these  arches  become  closed  after  a  time, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  one  of  whidi 
remains  persistent,  and  forms  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  a  second  is  the  vessel  which 
we  mentioned  above  as  connecting  the 
right  ventricle  with  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
before  birth,  and  becoming  closed  in  one 
part  soon  after  birth ;  and  the  third  is  a 
similar  vessel  on  the  right  side,  which, 
however,  becomes  closed  before  birth. 
The  part  of  the  second  one  whioh  remwns 
open,  gives  off  the  arteiy  to  the  lungs, 
which,  of  course,  remains  persistent;  and 
some  parts  of  the  other  closed  arches  still 
remain  open,  and  become  the  arteries  for 
the  head  and  arms. 

Next  in  order,  in  the  development  of 
the  heart  itself,  comes  the  separation  of 
the  auricle  into  two  chambers,  thus  jpv- 
ing  us  the  heart  of  the  Batraohians  and 
lower  reptiles,  (an  opening  however,  atall 
remaining  until  birth,  as  is  mentioned 
above ;)  and  then  a  division  is  formed  in 
the  ventricle  also,  whioh  is  completed  be* 
fore  birth,  and  is  found  in  the  crocodiles, 
birds,  and  mammalia,  including  man  faioi- 
self.  The  bulb  mentioned  above  becomes 
Swallowed  up  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  par- 
tition, after  separating  the  ventriole  mto 
two,  goes  on,  and  separates  the  base  of 
the  bulb  into  two,  thus  separating  the 
roots  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorla. 

We  have  thus  given  a  bri^  outline  of 
the  structure,  functions,  and  develofmiettt 
of  the  heart,  that  beautiful  machine  bv 
which  circulation  is  kept  up  and  nuin* 
nient  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  bodjr. 
Who  can  witness  such  contrivance. 
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resource  and  ingenuity,  without  feeling  I 
himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Almighty  and  benevolent 
Designer?  If  it  be  true  that  "the  unde- 
vout  astronomer  is  mad,"  much  more,  we 
think,  is  the  undevout  anatomist,  and  they 
most  unjustly  libel  the  science,  who  say 
that  the  study  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  fos- 
ter atheistic  sentimentiii. 

We  have  seen  this  machine,  the  heart, 
at  rest,  as  it  is  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  anatomist,  both  at  various  stages  of 
its  development,  and  in  its  perfect  state. 
It  is  possible  even  to  witness  it  in  motion 
discharging  its  functions,  as  it  is  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  physiologist,  yet  even 
then  we  should  have  seen  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wonders  that  exist 
there ;  for  what  those  mysterious  forces 
are  wJtich  first  develop  its  structure,  and 
subsequently  retain  it  in  action,  endow- 
ing it  with  tliat  exquisite  irritability  or  sen- 
sitiveness by  which  it  becomes,  on  the  ai>- 


plication  of  suitable  stimuli,  a  working, 
nay,  a  living  and  self-repairing  machine, 
or  what  even  is  the  essential  force  in  those 
stimuli  —  these  are  things  which  neither 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  the  microscope, 
nor  chemical  analysis,  nor  any  other  re- 
agent at  our  disposal  can  reveal. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  present  faculties  to 
comprehend,  yet  they  also  are  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and,  doubtless,  intended 
to  display  his  power  and  skill  to  intelli- 
gent beings ;  so  that  from  our  very  ignor- 
ance and  incapability  for  such  knowledge 
here  we  are  led  to  hope  for  a  higher  state 
of  being,  where,  with  more  periect  facul- 
ties, we  may  bo  permitted  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  mind  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  hidden  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  so  of 
the  Creator  himself,  and  to  explore  all 
those  mysteries  of  nature  which  here  aie 
among  the  things  unknown. 


From    the    London    RevIeTr. 
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Dr.  Curetox  has  long  distinguished 
himself  as  the  discoverer,  editor,  and 
translator  of  various  important  remains 
of  the  Syriac  literature  of  the  early  Christ- 
ian centuries.  The  romantic. story  of  the 
Xitrian  mss.  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  at  once  his  workshop  and  har- 
vest-field, is  familiar  to  every  one;  and 
though  the  learned  alone  can  appreciate 
the  erudition,  the  critical  judgment,  and 
the  marvelous  industry  and  patience, 
which  mark  his  labors,  he  can  not  fail  to 
win,  what  he  well  deserves,  the  gratitude 
of  all  who  prize  the  past  for  the  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  the  dark  ways  of  the 
present,  and  who  feel  it  to  be  good  to 
turn  over  the  family  chronicles  of  the 
universal   Church.     Viewed   under   this 

*  History  of  the  Martyrt  in  FcUestine.  By  Euse- 
bios,  Bishop  of  Cadsarea,  discovered  in  a  yery  ancient 
Syriac  Manuscript.  Edited,  etc.,  by  William  Cubk- 
TOK,  D.D,    London.    Williams  and  Norgate.    1861. 


last  aspect.  Dr.  Cureton's  latest  produc- 
tion above  named  has  a  value  and  inter- 
est no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Readers  of  Eusebius  are 
aware,  that  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Ucclesiastical  History^  there  is  a  passage, 
in  which  the  scholar-bishop  promises  an 
account,  in  a  separate  form,  of  the  mar- 
tyrs whose  sufferings  had  come  under  his 
own  obsei'vation  or  immediate  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  Hutory  itself  are  known  to 
contain  a  brief  narrative,  which  answers 
to  this  description,  but  which  has  no 
fixed  place  in  the  work,  being  found  now 
in  this  position,  now  in  another,  though 
commonly  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book, 
where  it  appears  in  lieinichen's  and  other 
printed  editions.  It  could  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  was  substantially  the 
monograph  of  which  Eusebius  speaks  ; 
yet  no  Greek  copy  of  it  is  known  to  ex- 
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ist  apart  from  the  larger  History ;  and 
various  considerations  led  to  a  general 
belief  among  the  commentators,  that  the 
[liece  in  question  was  an  abridgment, 
made  by  the  author's  own  hand,  of  a 
more  complete  and  detailed  account, 
whicli  had  perished.  A  discovery  of  Dr. 
Cureton's  puts  a  new  face  on  the  mat- 
tor.  In  that  "wonderful  vohime"  of  the 
Nitrian  Svriac  mss.,  whose  biography 
Dr.  Cureton  has  written  in  the  preface  to 
his  FestalJLetters  to  AthanasiuSy  he  found, 
among  other  treasures,  a  work  "  On  the 
Martyrs  of  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of  Cae- 
sarea,"  ti'anscribed,  like  the  rest  of  the 
volume,  at  the  early  date  of  a.d.  411, 
within  about  seventy  years,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Eusebius's  death.  Examination  soon 
soon  showed  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
translation  of  the  paragraph  in  the  JSc- 
clesiastical  History^  but  a  distinct  and 
fuller  tractate  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
all  subsequent  scrutiny  and  criticism  have 
verified  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  was  very  early  led  respecting  it, 
namely,  that  this  Syriac  text  must  be 
considered  to  be  a  near  reproduction  of 
that  larger  Greek  martyrology,  which 
Eusebius  is  supposed  to  have  afterward 
condensed  and  shaped  to  the  purposes 
of  his  more  general  History.  What  the 
precise  historical  relations  may  be,  which 
connect  the  longer  and  shorter  narratives 
both  with  one  another  and  the  History^ 
it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Eusebius,  having  promised  the  Book 
of  the  Palestinian  martyrs  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  greater  work,  found  time  to 
write  it  very  shortly  after  that  edition 
was  published,  and  that  in  the  later  re- 
censions of  the  ^Ecclesiastical  History^  he 
introduced  that  modiHcation  of  his  trea- 
tise, which  is  found  in  the  Greek  copies. 
It  may  be  properly  called  a  modification ; 
for  though  there  are  details  and  descrip- 
tions in  the  larger  treatise,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  smaller,  and  which  we  are 
glad  to  recover  from  the  wreck  of  the 
:igcs,  the  two  are  one  in  tlieir  leading 
features,  and  there  is  oflen  an  all  but 
absolute  verbal  correspondence  between 
tlieui  running  through  sentences  and  parar 
graphs  together. 

Whether  in  the  more  curtailed  or  ex- 
tended form,  the  narrative  itself  does  in- 
finite credit  to  the  heart  of  Eusebius  ; 
and  despite  its  tautology  and  its  other 
artistic  defects,  it  is  worth  all  the  fine 
writing  in  Christendom  as  a  simple  and 


tonchinff  memorial  of  the  piety,  patience^ 
and  faith  of  the  days  of  old.  An  ace  like 
our  own  —  one  not  distinguisbed  bj  a 
fanatical  love  of  the  stake — will  bo  qaiek 
at  finding  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of 
the  holy  men  and  women,  whose  safFer- 
ings  are  here  recorded.  And  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  there  are  no  saoh 
points.  Let  it  be  enough,  however,  to 
liint  at  their  existence.  To  linger  on 
them  for  a  moment,  side  by  side  with  the 
amazing  spectacle  of  courage,  fidelity,  seal 
and  love  for  Christ,  which  these  andent 
saints  exhibited,  would  make  a  noble  na- 
ture qudl  with  scorn  of  itself.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  escape  awhile  from  the  tedionft 
presence  of  factitious  graces  and  spiritoal 
sauntering,  he  can  not  do  better  than 
ask  Eusebius  to  tell  him  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  life  and  martyr -death  of 
Epiphanius,  the  Lyo.an,  or  to  desoribe 
the  good  confession  which  his  beloved 
Pamphilus's  noble  disciple  Porphyrins 
witnessed,  or  to  recite  to  him,  as  lon^  as 
his  hearer  can  bear  to  listen,  what  Theo- 
dosia  of  Tyre  passed  through,  or  that 
tried  saint  "of  the  land  of  Gaza,"  or  Val- 
entina  of  Caesarea,  her  companion  in  the 
fire,  or  the  poor  girl  from  B^shan,  whose 
pitiful  case  he  describes  near  the  end  of 
ills  piece.  Verily  Christianity  was  some- 
thing fifteen  centuries  ago,  whatever  it  is 
now. 

Dr.  Cureton  has  executed  his  task  of  edi- 
tor with  the  accuracy,  precision,  and  oom* 
pleteness  which  characterize  all  his  pnbli- 
cations.  The  compliment  which  he  pays 
his  French  fellow-laborer  for  the  soholai> 
ly  exactness  of  his  Syriac  texts  belongs 
in  full  measure  to  himself.  An  explaaai- 
tory  and  critical  prefiice  of  some  ten  Or 
eleven  pages  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  thin  but  comely  octavOg 
in  which  the  results  of  his  recent  EosebiaH 
studies  present  themselves.  This  is  fot 
lowed  by  an  English  translation  of  the 
Syriac,  which  merits  commendation  not 
only  for  its  faithfuluess  to  the  original, 
but  also  for  the  happy  manner  in  whidi 
it  preserves  the  miadle-line  between  m 
slavish  adherence  to  the  Semitic  idiom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  unwarrantable  dis- 
regard of  its  just  claims  on  the  other. 
To  thi8  second  section  of  the  book  -*  the 
most  interesting  of  all  for  the  general 
reader  —  succeeds  a  number  of  well-writ- 
ten notes,  very  much  on  the  plan  adopt* 
ed  by  our  autlior  in  his  Syriac  Oo^piUk 
Finally,  we  have  more  than  fifty  pages  in 
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which  the  Syriao  text  spreads  its  forms 
of  beauty  and  grace  before  the  eye.  We 
should  like  to  hear  some  philological  Rtis- 
kin  talk  about  the  Estrangelo  character, 
as  it  appears  in  Dr.  Cureton's  volume. 
We  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  would  not 
find  witcheries  akin  to  those  of  cloudland 
and  woodland  in  this  fair  creation  of  "  art 


and  man's  device."  We  do  not  know 
how  many  more  literary  discoveries  Dr. 
Cureton  intends  to  make,  or  bow  many 
more  good  books  he  thinks  of  writing. 
If  his  future  fortunes  and  achievements  at 
all  equal  his  past  ones  —  may  he  live  for- 
ever! 


From  the   National   Reylev. 
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Cro^cwell,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
fondness  for  music,  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Puntans,  and  allow 
the  ecclesiastical  chanting  and  anthems  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  psalms  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. It  is  amusing  though  to  see 
that  he  took  especial  care  to  have  the  or- 
gan which  was  expelled  from  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  brought  to  Hampton 
Court  for  his  own  private  enjoyment. 
But  Cromwell  bad  encouraged  operas  as 
a  popular  entertainment,  by  his  permis- 
sion given  to  Sir  William  Davenant  to 
open  a  theater  for  the  purpose  at  the 
upper  end  of  Aldersgate  street,  in  a  large 
room  at  the  back  of  Rutland  House. 
Here,  in  1659,  the  first  of  English  operas 
was  performed,  with  Henry  Cook,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  (wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Coleman, 
composer  of  the  instrumental  music,) 
Peter  Rymon,  Matthew  Lock,  (so  well 
known  for  his  music  to  Macbeth^  compos- 
ed in  1674,)  who  wrote  the  music  for  the 
fourth  act,  Henry  Lawes,  who  wrote  that 
of  the  first  and  fifth,  Henry  Purcell,  the 
father  of  the  great  Purcell,  who  was  born 
some  three  years  after,  and  others.  The 
opera  was  called  "  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^ 
made  a  representation  by  the  art  of  per- 
spective in  scenes,  and  the  story  sung  in 
recitative  music."  The  orchestra  in  this 
piioiitive  opera  consisted  of  six  perform- 
ers, and  the  chief  instrument  was  the 
harpsichord.  Purcell,  who  claims  for 
England  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals 

*  CoQcladed  from  page  224,  yoL  It. 


of  lyric  art,  was  thus  brought  up  in  tho 
then  best  school ;  he  had  heard  all  that 
Cambert  could  do  in  his  Ariadne^  and 
knew  the  music  of  Grabut,  another  French- 
man, who  accompanied  Cambert  to  the 
English  court,  and  was  taken  up  by  Dry- 
den  to  write  muRic  to  his  political  opera 
Albion  and  AUnnuSy  performed  in  1685. 
But  there  was  at  Oxford  a  little  knot  of 
musical  spirits,  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Will  Ellis,  organist  of  St.  John's,  in  1666, 
as  Anthony  a  Wood  tells  us,  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  "Salutation  Taverne," 
where  "  Peter  Pitt,  Will  Bull,  Kerr  Dig- 
by,  and  others  of  Allsoules,  as  also  Ant. 
W.,  did  give  a  very  handsome  entertain- 
ment "  to  Davis  Mell,  the  first  violinist  in 
London  and  clockmaker,  being  in  Oxon, 
whom  "  the  company  did  look  on  to  have 
a  prodigious  hand  on  the  violin.''  At 
these  meetings  quartets  and  sonatas  in 
some  form  were  played,  possibly  from  the 
works  of  Bassani  of  Bologna,  the  master 
of  Corelli.  It  is  evident  that,  though 
the  fashion  of  the  music  was  French,  the 
inclination  of  the  English  taste  was  toward 
the  Italian.  Milton  had  spoken  of  the 
Italian  music ;  Pepys  says  in  his  Diary 
that  Sir  Tom  Killigrcw  had  been  eight  or 
ten  times  to  Rome  "  to  hear  good  mu- 
sique,  so  much  he  loves  it."  Pepys  seems 
to  have  perceived  the  best  character  of 
the  music  in  the  recitative,  though  Bap- 
tista  Draghi  was  an  eminent  composer ; 
and  Pepys  confesses  himself  "mightily 
pleased  with  the  musique."  But  the  opera 
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never  came  out.  Another  Italian  contri- 
buted much  to  the  preference  for  Italian 
music  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  This  was  Nicola  Matteis, 
mentioned  in  the  ms.  Memoirs  of  Muaic^ 
by  the  Hon.  Rosier  North,  brother  of  the 
Lord  Keeper.  He  was  a  sort  of  Paganini 
of  his  day  ;  for  he  was  a  wonderful  violin- 
ist, and  no  man  could  play  his  music  but 
liimself,  it  was  so  difficult.  Mr.  North's 
description  of  his  style  shows  that  good 
playing  was  tlien  appreciated  :  "  His 
manner  of  bowing,  his  shakes,  divisions, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  style  of  perform- 
ance, was  surpnsing,  and  every  stroke  of 
his  bow  was  a  mouthful.  All  he  played 
was  his  own  composition,  Avhich  manifest- 
ed him  to  be  a  very  exquisite  harmonist, 
and  of  a  boundless  fancy  and  invention." 
We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  sources  of 
Italian  influence  to  show  that  Purcell,  who 
followed  after  this  time,  had  abundant 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
He  expressly  says  himself  "  that  he  has 
faithfully  endeavored  a  Just  imitation  of 
the  most  far-famed  Italian  masters,  pnn- 
cipally  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravi- 
ty of  that  kind  of  music  into  vogue  and 
reputation  among  our  countrymen,  whose 
humor  'tis  time  now  should  begin  to 
loathe  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our 
neighbors."  Owning  his  ignorance  of  tlie 
meaning  of  the  language,  he  thinks  he  is 
not  mistaken  in  the  power  of  Italian 
notes,  or  the  elegancy  of  their  composi- 
tions. 

This  could  scarcely  have  been  said  bet- 
ter, and  it  shows  us  the  secret  of  his  own 
excellence  in  his  sensitiveness  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Italian  style,  then  chiefly  supe- 
rior iu  the  grace  and  apt  modulation  of 
the  sounds  in  the  words  and  the  senti- 
ment. Purcell  is  known  to  have  studied 
constantly  the  music  of  Bassani,  of  Caris- 
simi,  Stradolla,  and  perhaps  Lulli.  Had 
not  Purcell  died  an  early  death,  at  thirty- 
seven,  ho  would  have  done  more  for  Eng- 
lish opera  than  has  been  achieved  as  yet ; 
he  would  have  swept  away  all  spoken  dia- 
logue, and  made  his  operas  complete  with 
recitative.  As  it  was,  the  art  relapsed 
into  a  pitiable  condition,  not  likely  to  be 
relieved  by  Dryden's  inspirations,  and  cer- 
tainly not  favored  by  the  banter  after- 
ward bestowed  upon  the  opera  by  Steele 
and  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  It  was  an 
ft^e  of  display  and  sham,  with  a  feeling 
oi  inflated  classicality  in  all  the  arts ;  and 
in  opera  especially  the  theme  was  always 


a  classical  one — the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
Hydaspes,  Arsinoe,  Pyrrhus,  and  Deme- 
trius, Camilla,  and  such  like.    There  was 
the   same    preposterous  tasto  for  sham 
lions  and  satyrs  that  belonged  to  the 
rude  period  in  Italy,  and  every  kiod  of 
absurd  ^^  properties."    Addison  makes  im- 
mense fun  of  the  lion  in  HydoBpta  that 
Signor  Nicolini  had  to  kill;  and  who, 
though  only  a  candle-snufler  in  the  noble 
disguise,  became  dangerous  by  repeated 
public  defeat,  and  at  last  offered  to  wres- 
tle Nicolini  for  any  thing  ho  pleased. om/ 
of  his  skin.     Operas  at  this  time,  1705^ 
were  sung  partly  in  English  and  partlj 
in  Italian,  the  two  rival  singera,  Margari- 
ta l'£[)ine  and  Eatherine  Tofts,  being  the 
stars  at  Drury  Lane  in  Arsinoe^  an  opera 
by  Clayton.    Boaamond^  the  libretto  oi 
which  Addison  wrote  for  Clayton^s  mu- 
sic, was  a  failure,  and  is  thought  to  have 
made  him  so  sarcastic  against  the  opera 
as  an  entertainment.    But  Addison,  like 
St.  Evremond,  who  pronounced  the  opera 
^^  une  sottise  magnifique,  mais  toajonri 
sottise,"  was  evidently  at  heart  a  lover 
of  the  lyric  art ;  althonch  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  tound  it  impossi- 
ble to  overlook  the  absurd  inoongraities 
which  then  surrounded  the  opera.  When 
Handel  came  over  in  1710,  and  brought 
out  his  Hinaldo,  he  made  verv  small  im- 
pression upon  the  Tatler  ana  Speeiator. 
The  sparrows  and  chafllnches  flying  and 
chirruping  about  the  stage  was  too  good 
a  subject  for  the  critics  to  miss ;  bat  sUU 
the  opera  was  a  success,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Clayton  and  his  literary  patron 
Steele.    Anastasia    Robinson,  as    prima 
donna,  seems  to  have  had   much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  Handel's  operas,  and 
still  more  after  she  became  connected 
with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  whom 
she  eventually  married.    It  was  quite  the 
thing  then  to  fall  in  love  with  the  con- 
traltos ;  Lavinia  Fenton,  who  was  equal- 
ly the  rage  as  Polly  Poacham,  became 
Duchess  of  Bolton ;  and  Miss  Camnaon 
had,  before  that  time,  been  implored  to 
become  Duchess  of  Devonshire.    In  fiusti 
the  opera  was  then  more  like  the  salons 
of  Paris,  as  a  center  of  intrigue  and  op- 
posive  factions,  than  a  place  where  peo- 
ple went  to  enjoy  music,  as  they  do  now. 
Handel's  success,  if  so  it  could  be  (mil- 
ed,  in  the  Haymarket,  immediately  cre- 
ated another  opera-house,  in  Lincoln's-Lm 
Fields,  under  Porpora,  Piipil  of  Scarlatti| 
and  pet  of  his  '^  Nooilita  mitanntoa.*'  Bat 
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the  contest  only  ended  in  the  failure  of 
both,  certainly  without  auy  great  advance 
to  the  art,  either  as  regards  new  works  or 
improvement  in  the  public  taste.     Every 
one  of  Handel's  thirty-five  operas  is  long 
ago  buried  in  the  museums  ;   now  and 
then  a  song  is  heard,  such  as  his  "  Can- 
gio  I'aspetto,"  from  the  Admetus^  and 
*'Lascio  ch*   io  pianga,"  from  Mlnaldo. 
But,  as  operas,  his  works  are  unknown  ; 
and  so  of  Porpora  and  the  two  Buonon- 
cinis.     His  operas   literally  emptied  the 
liouse,  and  he  used  to  scatter  orders  in 
the   highways  and   byways.     Two   pro- 
fessors once  asked  him  for  orders  for  the 
Messiah^  to  whom  the  maestro  broke  out 
with :  "  Oh  I  your  sarvent,  mein  herrn  ! 
You  are  tamnable  dainty  !  you  vood  not 
go  to  Teodora — ther  ewas  room  enough 
to  dance  there  when  dat  was  perform." 
Handel's  genius  lay  in  oratorio ;  he  want- 
ed the  delicacy  of  sentiment  requisite  for 
opera,  and  found  in  that  kind  of  grand 
vocal  symphony  of  his  chorus  the  mas- 
sive and  imposing  effects  that  possessed 
his    thoughts,  for  he   had  no   romance 
whatever  about  him.     Something  is  per- 
haps to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  social 
condition  of  his  day,  so  false  and  hollow 
in  every  respect,  and  little  calculated  to 
inspire  a  warmer  or  truer  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  an  artist.     It  was  even  worse 
in  Paris,  where  the  gorgeous  follies  of 
the   Grand   Monarque   made   music  the 
slave  of  the  ballet,  and  prolonged  a  period 
of  hideous  licentiousness  throughout  the 
reign  of  Louis  Quinze,  without  a  sign  of 
improvement  till  the  time  of  Gluck  and 
Piccini,   (1774.)     In  Germany,  at  Dres- 
den, at   Hamburgh,  and  Vienna,  opera 
was  much   in    the    same    condition    as 
in   London.     There   were  able   singers, 
such  as  Faustina,  Cuzzoni,  Cafarelli,  and 
Farinelli,  but  the  opera  was  overburdened 
with  scenery  and  spectacle.     Porpora,  the 
young  Neapolitan,  had  brought  out  his 
first  opera,  Ariana  e  Teseo^  at  Vienna,  in 
1717,  and  his  success  is  said  to  have  been 
splendid ;  but  yet  he  came  to  London,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  fail,  even  with  Farinelli. 
Haydn,  his   pupil,  and   Sebastian   Bach, 
were  then  becoming  celebrated  as  com- 
posers ;  but  they  did  nothing  for  lyrical 
music,  so  that  here  again  the  art  rests  till 
Gluck   aroused  it.     Italy,  however,  was 
still  the  attraction  for  all  the  artists.    Man- 
del,  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  youthful  op- 
eras, went  to  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  composing  operas  at  each  place, 


all  of  which  were  well  received ;  Oluck 
and  Haydn  derived  their  style  also  from 
the  Italians ;  and  Mozart,  too,  though  less 
influenced  by  them ,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
few  gifted  with  the  tine  creative  faculty 
of  the  art.    This  period  in  Italy  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  Italian  music; 
it  was  characterized  by  a  general  aim  at 
refinement  of  melody ;  at  first  rather  too 
much  overlaid  with  the  ecclesiastical  style 
of  the  old  musicians,  but  afterward,  in  the 
hands  of  Clari,  Durante,  Marcello,  Leo, 
Vinci  and  Pergolesi — a  perfect  constella- 
tion of  musicians — ornament  was  so  pro- 
fusely bestowed,  that  even  the  style  of  the 
church  became  like  that  of  the  theater. 
Still,  however,  we  find  but  little  evidence 
of  the  genuine  dramatic  feeling  in   the 
duets,  trios,  and  cantatas  which  are  known 
by  these  writers ;  even  Marcello,  though 
he  could  write  a  famous  essay  upon  the 
Teatro  alia  Moda^  did  not  produce  any 
thing  better.     It  is  clear,  from  the  allu- 
sions of  this  clever  satire,  that  the  mana- 
ger's effects  were  the  first  consideration  ; 
the  assassinations,  poisonings,  earthquakes, 
specters,  and  incantations,  were  to  be  rig- 
orously respected  by  both  poet  and  musi- 
cian, whatever  liberties  might  be  taken 
with  the  music  by  the  singers.    That  the 
Italian  audiences  nevertheless  were   the 
best  judges  of  good  music  may  be  con- 
eluded  from  their  reception  of  Jomelli's 
operas,  when  he  came  oack  from  Vienna 
infected  with   the  science — the   "  musica 
dei  matematici" — of  the  German  school. 
His  Demofoonte  did  not  take,  and  his 
Ifigenia  was  an  utter  failure.     His  friend 
Metastasio  saw  that  his  music  was  too  op- 
erose,  and  begged  him  to  follow  his  nat- 
ural style.     *'  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  you 
can  not   help  sometimes   expressing  the 
passions  in  the  way  that  your  happy  tem- 
perament suggests,  but  as  you  are  oblig- 
ed, in  order  to  support  your  learned  idea, 
too  fre<]|uently  to  interrupt  the  voice,  the 
impressions  already  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  are  effaced  " — a  criticism  which 
applies  very  justly  to  the  German  style  to 
this  day.     Dr.  Burney  says  he  once  ask- 
ed a  Neapolitan   how   he  liked   Demo- 
foonte;  and  he  replied  with  vehemence: 
*'  E   scelerata,   signore  I"     The   term   is 
amusing,  and  exactly  expressive  of  the 
Italian  feeling  for  ease  and  graceful  indo- 
lence ;  every  thing  complicated  is  Gothic, 
pedantic,   and  scelerata.      Tlie    instinct 
may  be  a  depressing  one  to  commercial 
progress,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  involve 
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some  secrets  in  the  taste  for  art  which 
even  now  are  scarcely  comprehended  by 
other  people.  Very  few  composers  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  touching  the  lieart,  and 
yet  concealing  the  wand  of  their  art ;  Ros- 
sioi  is  the  best  example  of  the  imion  of 
the  florid  style  with  the  most  expressive 
and  delightfully  sensuous  music ;  Mozart, 
even  more  sensitive,  draws  his  subject 
with  a  simpler  lino,  and  in  less  glittering 
color.  The  principle  of  ease  in  lyric  art 
corresponds  to  that  of  repose  in  plastic 
and  pictorial  art ;  it  seems  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  enjoyment,  as  if  the  mind  de> 
mauded  a  moment  to  itself  to  dwell  upon 
the  full  sense  of  beauty.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  felt  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
refrain^  or  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
form  in  architecture.  But  this  is  an  ele- 
ment which  is  opposive  to  the  fiery  dra- 
matic feeling  which  has  been  increasing 
upon  the  lyric  stage  from  the  time  when 
Grluck  and  Piccini  began  to  unite  music 
to  the  poems  of  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  and 
Marmontcl.  If  we  watch  the  progress  of 
the  Jyric  drama,  it  is  to  see  more  and  more 
expression  thrown  into  the  voice  parts  in 
the  operas  of  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  Kossini, 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Verdi,  wno  has  gone  beyond  the  lim- 
its, perhaps,  in  yielding  to  the  demand  for 
dramatic  expression,  and  lost  himself  a  litr 
tie  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  feelings. 
His  music  frequently  gets  an  air  of  empty 
violence,  producing  an  impression  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  destroying  the  true 
lyric  character,  by  making  music  mere 
declamation.  This  is  the  threatening 
evil  of  our  time,  which,  however,  is  avoid- 
ed by  Meyerbeer  in  such  exquisite  pas- 
sages of  romantic  sentiment  as  the  great 
duet  in  the  ITur/uenots,  and  is  never  per- 
ceptible in  the  grand  classics  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini.  It  is  the  musical  grace,  the 
rich  harmonies,  the  refinement  of  style, 
with  an  infinite  power  of  expression,  ac- 
cording to  the  responsive  genius  of  the  in- 
terpreters, which  renders  their  mastei> 
pieces  so  profoundly  enjoyable  to  us  at  a 
time  when  the  highly-colored,  the  raptur- 
ous,  and  the  sensational  are  carrying  ar- 
tists of  every  kind  to  the  verge  of  that 
desperate  condition  of  the  debauchee, 
when  the  thirst  for  fresh  pleasures  is  in- 
creased, but  the  sense  of  enjoyment  is 
deadened. 

Returning  to  the  period  when  the  ri- 
valries of  Piccini  and  Gluck  were  convuls- 
ing the  musical  world,  and,  indeed,  the 


'  fashionable  and  political  sphereti  for  bolii 
composers  had  their  patrona  in^  high 
places ;  the  Dauphiness,  Marie  AntoineU9| 
mtroduced  Gluck,  consequeDtlr  Madame 
du  Barry  never  went  to  the  Opera,  aod 
sought  out  Piccini  as  her  muaioal  lion ;. 
thus  the  seeds  of  this  absurd  muncal 
cabal  were  deeply  planted  before  both 
the  rivals  were  in  the  field.  Chrwto- 
pher  Gluck  was  an  orphan  of  Bobemian 
parents;  as  a  boy  he  learnt  the  vioIonceUo^ 
and  being  then  thrown  on  his  own  n^ 
sources,  gained  a  living  as  a  member  of 
just  such  a  German  band  as  one  sees 
wandering  about  in  our  streeta.  At  Vi- 
enna, his  talent  was  observed  by  some  of 
the  virtuosi,  and  he  waa  sent  to  Italy  to 
study  under  Martini.  .  His  first  work^ 
ArtaxerxeSy  was  performed  at  Milan,  and 
during  five  years  seven  others  were  eom* 
posed  and  played  at  Venice,  CremonSi 
and  Turin.  He  gained  a  name  in  Italy, 
and  was  persuaded  to  visit  London ;  bot 
here  Handel  outshone  him.  Afler  a  abort 
visit  to  Vienna,  we  find  him  composing 
again  in  Italy,  where  by  this  time  he 
would  have  heard  the  operas  of  Piocini, 
whose  music  was  creating  the  greatest 
interest  at  Naples.  Piccini  was  of  tbe 
school  of  Leo  and  Durante ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed original  notions  of  lyrical  musio, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  theae  as 
the  foundation  of  some  remarkable  int- 
provements  which  have  gradnally  been 
adopted  by  later  composers.  He  ez|dod- 
ed  the  antiquated  practice  of  ending  a 
piece  with  a  da  capo  of  the  first  mover 
ment,  and  made  it  work  up  to  a  climax  at 
the  end,  in  the  manner  followed  by  Ros- 
sini and  all  the  modern  Italians  of  his 
school.  His  masterpiece.  La  Buona  Fiff* 
liola^  brought  out  at  Rome  in  1760,  the 
poem  by  Goldoni,  excited  an  extravagant 
enthusiasm  all  over  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  In  this  work  he  in- 
vented the  plan  of  making  each  aot  end 
with  a  climax  of  concerted  music,  in  which 
most  of  the  characters  were  concerned, 
and  the  action  carried  rapidly  on,  precise* 
ly  as  we  have  it  in  a  more  finished  and 
imposing  scale  in  the  grand  operas  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini.  In  his  soenaa  he 
contrasted  an  opening  slow  movement 
with  a  rapid  and  impasuoned  ending ;  so 
that  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  much  en- 
largement of  the  means  of  expression.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  operas 
are  never  heard  by  the  side  of  GlnokX- 
although  wc  arc  quite  ready  to  admit  thai 
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the  music  of  neither  would  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  audiences  accostomed  to  rich- 
er and  fresher  sound-pictures.  Some  of 
Piccini^s  music  we  can  speak  of  as  won- 
derfully dramatic ;  the  ^^  Se  il  ciel  mi  di- 
Wde,"  from  his  Didone  AbbandancUa^ 
written  for  the  theater  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
Fontainebleau,  completely  anticipates  the 
dramatic  fervor  now  so  much  in  vogue 
with  audiences  and  singers,  when  they 
happen  rarely  to  bo  gifted  with  the  charm. 
His  genius  was  as  fertile  as  Rossini's; 
for,  like  him  with  the  Sarbiere^  Piccini 
composed  his  masterpiece,  La  JBuona 
Figliola,  and  heard  it  completely  per- 
formed, in  eighteen  days.  He  had  writ- 
ten no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  operas,  besides  oratorios  and  canta- 
tas, when  he  came  to  Paris  in  1776.  Had 
they  been  fewer,  they  might  have  render- 
ed more  justice  to  his  name.  As  to  com- 
paring the  operas  of  Gluck  and  Piccini, 
the  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side 
of  the  German ;  for  his  operas  are,  by 
some  lucky  influence  or  other,  listened  to 
by  the  audiences  of  Paris,  who  assume  to 
be  the  virtuosi  par  excellence^  while  Pic- 
cini's  are  unknown.  Yet  in  the  hight 
of  the  animosity  between  the  partisans  of 
the  German  and  the  Italian,  with  all  the 
court  except  the  King  and  Madame  du 
Barry,  with  the  prime  favorite  Sophie 
Amould  in  the  part  of  Ifigenia,  Piccini 
came  modestly  with  his  Jiokifid^  leaving 
his  family  in  tears  of  anxiety  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  failure ;  and  the  opera,  though 
not  well  executed,  was  pronounced  "  the 
greatest  imaginable  success."  Gluck  was 
undoubtedly  a  reformer,  and  highly  en- 
dowed with  the  dramatic  expression  ;  but 
he  lacked  the  feeling  for  beauty  which 
every  thing  Italian  displays.  He  used  to 
say  of  the  Italian  airs :  "  Yes,  they  are 
very  charming,  but  they  do  not  draw 
blood."  Yet,  in  reading  his  dedication  of 
Alceste  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  descants  with  excellent  understanding 
upon  the  lyric  drama.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  hear  his  music,  it  must  be 
candidly  owned  that,  like  that  of  Piccini, 
it  opened  the  way  in  which  Mozart  was 
really  the  great  explorer.  It  is  this 
amount  of  interest  that  has  constantly 
caused  the  student  in  music  to  support 
the  reproduction  of  Gluck's  operas ;  but 
they  have  never  maintained  any  higher 
place  in  the  esteem,  and  can  not  be  said 
to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  those  who,  in  the 
present  day,  regard  the  lyric  art  as  wor- 


thy of  a  place  beside  poetry,  eloquence, 
the  drama,  in  company  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  circle  of  the  expressional 
arts.  The  successes  accorded  by  the 
French  taste  of  that  day  would  not  have 
warranted  the  revivals  of  the  Orphee^  the 
Iphigeniey  and  the  Alceste  of  to-day,  had 
not  there  been  a  Viardot,  whose  genius 
could  throw  life  into  the  dullest  music ; 
just  as  we  saw  Nicolini  enthusiastically 
lauded  by  Steele  and  Addison,  whose 
taste,  with  all  their  prejudices,  was  true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  for  the  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  action,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  admirable 
enunciation  of  the  recitative,  nonsensical 
as  it  was,  and  poor  the  music.  We  find 
M.  Scudo,  and  all  the  eminent  critics,  en- 
thusiastic in  praise  of  these  very  qualities 
in  Madame  Viardot,  not  enraptured  with 
the  music,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
furnished  the  entertainment  of  the  Pari- 
sians for  two  whole  seasons.  We  have 
had  the  Iphigenia  performed  as  an  orato- 
rio under  M.  Halle,  with  an  English  poem 
by  Mr.  Chorley ;  and  the  effect  was  really 
better  than  in  the  Orfeo^  performed  with 
every  accessory  of  the  finest  lyric  stage 
in  Europe,  and  with  a  prima  donna  in  the 
chief  part  who  was  undoubtedly  a  dramatic 
singer,  if  she  was  not  an  Italian  vocalist. 
One  air  alone  lives,  and  is  likely  to  live, 
in  the  Orfeo^  and  that  is  the  ^'  Che  faro 
senza  Eurydice ;"  but  its  beauty  is  not  at 
all  associated  with  the  dramatic  element. 
It  is  equally  touching  as  sung  in  a  con- 
cert-room, from  the  simple  grace  of  its 
form.  The  music  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
sung  by  the  happy  shades,  is  any  thing 
but  a  happy  strain ;  it  is  monotonous, 
and  as  to  expression  would  serve  as  a 
chorus  for  many  situations.  So  also  of 
the  finale  of  the  second  act,  which  is  com- 
pletely in  the  style  of  the  church.  To 
endeavor  lo  glorify  Gluck  as  the  source 
whence  Mozart  gathered  his  beauties, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  to  point  to  the 
old  stories  which  Shakspeare  took  as  the 
ovum  for  his  grand  developments.  Cim 
arosa  was  probably  as  much  studied  by 
Mozart  and  Kossini  as  Gluck  was,  and 
deservedly  so ;  for  in  the  manner  which 
is  esteemed  his  best  there  is  a  fund  of 
gay  humor  and  originality  of  musical 
idea.  Wo  refer  to  the  Matrimotiio  Se- 
grettOy  an  opera  that  is  welcome  to  this 
day,  notwithstanding  the  fascination  of 
the  Barhiere.  He  was  of  the  same 
school    as    Piccini,  and    composed    the 
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Matrimonio  in  his  thirty  -  eighth  year. 
His  Orazi  e  Cvriaci  is  well  known 
abroa<I,  but  forgotten  in  England. 

Before  Mozart^s  time  music  had  gained 
a  most  important  advance  in  Haydn's 
invention  of  the  quartet,  and  in  his  im- 
provement of  the  grander  form  of  the  or- 
chestra iu  the  symphony.  The  German 
musicians  had  long  been  taking  the  lead 
as  instrumentists,  and  this  naturally  en- 
larged the  scope  of  the  orchestra  and  of 
music  generally  as  an  art  of  expression. 
The  symphony  became  a  grand  sound- 
poem  in  the  hands  of  Mozart,  it  was  car- 
ried even  into  higher  regions  by  Beet- 
hoven and  Mendelssohn;  and  to  it  we 
attribute  the  larger  style  which  charac- 
terizes the  Don  wovanni^  and  the  Nbzze 
di  Figaro  of  Mozart.  A  painter  would 
say  that  Mozart  enriched  his  palette  with 
a  wealth  of  new  tints  and  tones,  with 
which  he  swept  in  as  with  a  full  brush 
the  noble  forms  and  lustrous  effects  of  his 
pictures,  giving  character  and  life  to  his 
figures,  and  compelling  the  sympathy  of 
the  spectator.  Although  Mozart  was 
bred  in  the  German  school,  until  he 
composed  his  Entfahrung  aus  dem  Se- 
rail  or  Seraglio^  there  was  no  real  Ger- 
man opera  at  Vienna ;  every  thing  ope- 
ratic was  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian 
clique,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Salieri, 
who  was  even  suspected  of  poisoning 
Mozart,  such  was  his  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  young  composer,  and  such  he  knew 
to  be  the  merit  of  his  Don  Giovanni^  for 
he  had  the  score  placed  in  his  hands  as 
director  of  the  opera  when  it  was  in  pre- 
paration. Salieri  contrived  to  have  both 
the  Nozze  and  the  Don  Giovanni  so  bad- 
ly executed  that  they  failed,  and  were 
completely  eclipsed  by  the  immense  suc- 
cess of  hb  own  Assur,  The  Nozze  was 
written  for  the  Italian  theater,  therefore 
we  can  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  result ; 
for,  notwithstanding  Mozart  had  imbibed 
the  best  style  of  tlie  Italian  masters  by 
his  studies  in  Italy,  where  he  had  hi  fact 
tried  his  young  hand  on  several  operas 
with  the  utmost  success,  Salieri  and  his 
countrymen  had  too  good  a  i)osition  to 
vield  to  the  claims  of  direct  merit.  Mo- 
zart,  then,  was  driven  to  gather  his  lau- 
rels at  Prague,  and  said  waggishly  that 
he  wrote  Don  Giovanni  not  for  \  ieuna, 
but  for  Prague — '*'  for  himself  and  a  few 
friends."  His  genius  at  that  time  was, 
however,  fully  recognized  by  Cimarosa, 
when  he  said  to  an  artist  who  flattered 


him  by  sayinfi^  his  mnsic  was  saperior  to 
Mozart's:  ^'1  superior  to  Moiart,  rirl 
What  would  you  say  to  any  man  who 
shonVd  tell  you  that  you  were  saperior 
to  Raphael?'*  This  was  before  Cima- 
rosa had  brought  out  his  Matrimonio, 
Haydn  again,  ailcr  the  failure  of  Uon 
Giovanni  at  Vienna,  said  in  a  orowded 
room,  when  the  connoisseurs  were  damn- 
ing the  opera  with  faint  praise:  ^  All  I 
know  \9y  that  Mozart  is  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  our  time."  It  is  remarkable 
that,  on  account  of  the  Napoleon  war, 
neither  of  these  operas  were  performed 
out  of  Germany  till  1811,  when  the  Dan 
Giovanni  was  given  at  Paris,  bnt  not  till 
1817  in  London.  Mozart  never  could 
have  heard  his  master-piece  as  we  know 
it ;  there  was  only  one  superior  singer  in 
the  cast  for  the  ^^11  dissolato  pnnttOi*' 
that  was  Bassi,  the  baritone,  who  WM 
the  Don.  It  is  therefore  the  more  aston- 
ishing that  he  should  have  conceived  iueh 
magnificent  passages  for  dramatic  expres- 
sion as  the  tragic  end  of  the  father  of 
Donna  Anna,  her  struggle  with  the  liber- 
tine ;  in  the  grand  finale  of  the  first  aoi, 
in  the  statue  scene,  and  in  the  awful  eft- 
tastrophe  when  the  Don  struggles  and 
writhes  in  the  grasp  of  the  avengmg  Don 
Pedro,  a  ghostly  statue,  whose  stonjr 
voice  mingles  with  the  supernatural  and 
overwhelming  sounds  pourine  from  the 
orchestra.  Nothing  in  music  of  this 
genre  has  ever  been  produced  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  it,  either  in  con- 
struction or  portentous  effect  upon  the 
mind.  Weber's  diablerie  tricks  of  sound 
in  the  Freischutz  are  ridiculous;  Mey- 
erbeer's music  in  the  raising  of  the  nuns 
in  Mobtrto  il  Diavoioj  and  Bertram's 
fiendish  incantation  song,  are  in  fine 
keeping  with  the  scene  of  the  drama, 
but  of  far  inferior  mold  to  the  Don  Oio* 
vanni  music.  Then  what  so  admiraUj 
expressive  as  the  ^^La  ci  darem,**  the 
"  Fin  clr  ban  dal  vino,"  the  **II  mio  te- 
soro,"  and  so  we  might  go  on  through- 
out the  opera  ?  Nothing  can  show  Sie 
truth  of  his  conception  more  than  to  see 
how  all  the  great  singers,  and  onh/  the 
great  singers,  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  chief  parts  of  tlie  opera,  every 
one  of  which  absorbs  the  last  touch  of  art 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  only  to 
become  more  impressive  and  delightful. 
To  name  these  would  be  to  run  through 
the  list  of  all  the  singers,  from  Ambro- 
getti,  Tacchinardi,  Madame  de  Begid^ 
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Madame  Fodor,  and  Ponto  the  first  Le- 
porello,  to  Tambnrini,  Lablache,  Mario, 
Grisi,  Persiani,  and  Bosio  of  our  day. 
Lablache  was  an  early  Don  in  1832.  The 
Nbzze  was  altogether  conceived  in  a  dif- 
ferent vein,  playful,  elegant,  sentimental, 
and  beautiful  throughout,  both  for  the 
voices  and  the  orchestra.  The  Zauber- 
flbte  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
next  well-known  opera  ;  but  neither  it 
nor  the  Idomeneo^  the  Cosifan  tutte^  and 
Ckmenza  di  Tlto^  has  ever  made  the  im- 
pression that  the  Do7i  Giovanni  and 
Nozze  have,  although  they  have  lived  to 
be  heard  occasionally  at  the  present  day. 
Mozart  himself,  though  averse  to  speak- 
ing of  his  works,  preferred  the  Idomeneo 
and  the  Do7i  Giovanni  ^  the  former,  per- 
haps, from  association  with  his  love  for 
Constance  Weber,  who  was  the  object 
of  his  devotion  when  he  wrote  the  ido- 
meneo^ determined  to  achieve  success. 
Mozart  has  often  been  called  the  Raphael 
of  his  art.  The  comparison  is  apposite 
enough  as  regards  his  power,  his  tender- 
ness, and  refinement ;  but  his  feeling  for 
richness  of  harmony  in  the  orchestra  — 
the  complete  grasp  of  his  palette — would 
require  a  dash  of  Tintoret  or  Titian. 
Rossini,  coming  after  him,  earned  the 
luxury  of  color  in  music,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  to  a  pitch  more 
comparable  with  the  bravura  of  Rubens. 
He  wielded  his  authority  over  both  voices 
and  orchestra,  and  made  them  do  his 
bidding  in  such  marvelous  work  as  as- 
tonished the  performers  themselves  at 
their  own  achievements.  In  his  earlier 
operas  he  indulged  his  fancy  for  orna- 
ment perhaps  too  much  for  such  themes 
as  the  Tancredi;  still  it  had  always  the 
grace  in  separable  from  Italian  art ;  and 
in  most  of  his  operas  this  highly  ornate 
style  was  particularly  appropriate,  as  in 
his  oriental  subjects — Italiana  in  Algeria 
Tar  CO  in  Italia^  OteUo^  and  Semiramide, 
In  the  Barhiere^  too,  the  Gazza  Ladra^ 
and  the  Cenerentola^  we  could  not  wish 
one  pearl  removed  from  his  delicious  rou- 
lades, not  one  piece  of  broidery  from  his 
silken  web  of  oriental  dyes  in  the  orches- 
tra. And  yet  his  music  can  be  grand, 
and  declamatory,  and  imperious  in  Tan- 
credi and  Semiramide;  pathetic  and  pas- 
sionate in  the  Otello  ;  sentimental  in  the 
Gazza  Ladra  ;  noble  and  dramatic  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  GuiUaume  Tell.  If 
the  highest  aim  of  lyric  art  be  to  give  the 
fullest  expression  to  the  feelings,  and  at 
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the  same  time  the  utmost  beauty  which 
the  senses  can  perceive  in  music,  then 
Rossini  has  attained  this.  Notwithstand- 
ing, he  has  been  all  but  pronounced  a 
heretic  for  his  consecutive  fifths  and  dis- 
cords of  the  seventh  resolved  upward. 
Let  us  recall,  for  example,  the  opening 
of  the  JBarbiere,  the  serenade,  "Piano, 
piano  !"  and  the  "  Ecco  ridenti  il  cielo," 
all  so  glowing  with  exquisite  fancy,  and 
so  completely  in  the  piquant  yet  listless 
style  which  leads  the  thoughts  to  Seville, 
and  prepares  for  the  delightful  humor 
and  mechanterie  that  are  to  follow  in  the 
opera.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  compare 
the  song  of  Desdemona,  "  Assise  al  pi  d' 
un  salice,"  and  the  song  of  the  gondo- 
lier, "  Nossun  maggior  dolor,"  nnequaled 
as  expressive  of  the  sadness  of  despair. 
What  can  surpass  the  dramatic  fire  of  the 
trio  in  William  Tell^  or  the  delicious 
tones  of  love  breathed  out  in  Arsace's 
"  D'  un  tenero  amore,"  especially  as  we 
have  heard  these  celebrated  morceaux 
sung  by  Duprez,  by  Tamberlik,  and  by 
Alboni  ?  The  GuiUaume  Tell  is  gener 
ally  considered  his  masterpiece.  In  parts 
it  is  ;  but  for  unity  and  perfection  of  de- 
sign, for  spontaneity  and  freshness,  the 
JBarhiere  has  its  votaries,  while  many 
would  be  divided  in  choice  as  to  the  Otello. 
The  GuiUaume  Tell,  having  been  written 
for  the  Opera  Comique,  allows  us  to  re- 
mark of  the  form  of  lyric  drama,  which 
has  since  arrived  at  a  point  of  undoubted 
excellence  by  the  works  of  Herold,  An- 
ber,  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  Ambroise  Tho-^ 
mas,  etc.,  that  it  is  rather  an  expansion  of 
the  vaudeville  than  opera  strictly  speak- 
ing ;  as  recitative,  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing elements  of  opera,  is  not  employed  in 
the  drama,  which  is  here  spoken  and  act- 
ed. It  remains  to  be  said,  however,  that 
all  the  best  operas  of  this  kind  have  had 
recitatives  composed  for  them,  and  have 
been  performed  on  the  Italian  stage  in 
London,  particularly  those  of  M.  Meyei*- 
beer,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak. 

Fidelia^  the  one  opera  of  Beethoven  — 
for  his  Melitsifia  was  never  finished — was 
first  heard  in  London  in  1 832.  The  cel- 
ebrated Malibran  created  the  part  of 
Leonora,  and  it  has  been  a  favorite  with 
several  eminent  singere  —  Cinti  Damou- 
reau,  Schrceder  Devrient,  Mdlle.  Cru- 
velli,  and  Mdlle.  Czillag,  the  last  singer 
of  the  part.  The  music  is  extremely  no- 
ble throughout,  and  touched  with  the 
21 
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earnestness  of  the  master,  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  great  model  of  tlie 
lyric  style ;  yet  there  are  passages  truly 
sublime,  as  the  chorus  ot  prisoners  in 
praise  of  light  and  liberty,  and  the  hymn 
of  deliverance  sung  by  Florestan.  The 
overtures — for  he  composed  no  less  than 
three,  as  if  unable  to  please  himself— are 
counted  amongst  the  very  highest  works 
of  their  class  ;  indeed,  the  greatest  think- 
er in  music,  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  art,  was  not  so  sensitive  of  the  charm 
iu  the  human  voice,  most  likely  on  ac- 
count of  his  deafness,  and  for  this  rea- 
son expressed  himself  more  in  the  or- 
chestra. 

A  delightful  lull  came  over  the  Italian 
opera  world  when  the  "  Swan  of  Pesaro" 
ceased  to  sing;  Donizetti  and  Bellini  then 
cultivated  a  softer  sentiment  with  re- 
sources in  their  art  by  no  means  poor, 
but  of  a  prettier  and  feebler  mold. 
Both  composers  have  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  writing  in  a  specially  vocal 
epoch,  when  there  was  a  rare  conjunction 
of  the  stars  in  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran, 
Knbini,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  Persiani, 
Grisi,  Mano,  Ronconi.  Thus  they  wrote 
naturally  for  the  voice,  and  owed  much 
to  the  art  of  the  eminent  virtuosi  we  have 
just  named.  Take  away  these  great 
singers,  and  the  L^JSlisir  d*Ainore^  the 
Lucrezia^  the  Norma^  the  Sonnambula^ 
the  Lucia^  the  Puritanic  the  Favarita^ 
fall  into  the  inferior  rank  of  music.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of  a 
deep  dramatic  feeling  for  expression  here 
and  there  in  these  works ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  last  scene  of  Norma^  and  the  cel- 
ebrated "poisoning  trio"  in  Lucrezia^ 
which  Rossini  himself  might  have  written. 
But,  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  inoffensive 
to  the  taste  as  all  these  operas  are,  and 
long  will  be,  it  can  not  be  said  that  they 
have  done  much  for  lyric  expression. 
They  do  not  feed  the  appetite  for  witness- 
ing and  partaking  human  emotion,  though 
they  may  have  contributed  to  keep  alive 
the  taste  for  this  form  of  the  drama.  It 
is  in  Meyerbeer,  dealing  with  such  a  li- 
bretto as  M.  Scribe's -ffw^M<?;io^«,  that  we 
find  music  essaying  a  part  in  the  emotions 
never  attempted  before.  In  the  whole 
round  of  music  there  is  nothing  exactly 
comparable  with  the  duet  in  the  scene 
between  Raoul  and  Valentina,  when  at 
the  extreme  moment  of  peril  she  utters 
the  confession  "lo  t'amo,"  followed  by 
that  rapturous  burst  from  Kaonl :   "  Tu. 


m'ami!  tu  m'ami  —  o  qual  brillar  I**  and 
sustained  by  the  exquisite  tonch  given  to 
the  words,  "  dite  ancor.''  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  given  td 
music  to  portray ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  ao> 
knowl edged  that  iu  this  and  the  choms — 
"La  Benediction  des  poignards'*  —  we 
have  reached  the  perfection  of  that  nnion 
of  the  two  beauties,  music  and  drama, 
which  composes  the  lyric  art.  After  this 
the  music  of  Verdi  appears  rather  as  an 
indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  lyric 
music  of  the  day  than  as  a  realization  of 
any  great  conception  of  the  musical  dra* 
ma.  Verdi  sings  the  music  of  an  oppress- 
ed  and  revolutionary  epoch  as  a  patriot 
would.  His  cry  is  always  piercung,  forci- 
ble, and  stirring,  as  in  the  wild  chorosea 
of  the  Trovatore  ;  but  when  he  attempts 
the  pathetic,  as  in  the  Miserere  scene  of 
that  o{)era,  or  the  great  situation  in  the 
RigoUtto^  he  can  not  get  on  without  a 
certain  ghastly  and  fantastic  kind  of  treat- 
ment, which  shows  the  musician  at  £ialt 
with  his  art.  Still  Verdi's  mnsic  is  most 
interesting  for  its  vtr^  and  the  immense 
vigor  with  which  he  represents  a  certain 
class  of  the  more  mobile  and  violent 
emotions. 

Music,  then,  although  so  far  behind  the 
sister  arts  in  its  development,  so  late  in 
blooming,  has  been  ripening  in  its  life  of 
the  last  thirty  years.  Havmg,  like  art  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  paeied  throagh 
its  initiative,  its  constructive,  and  its  ideal 
periods,  it  is  now  showing  the  energy  of 
an  emotional  and  expressive  virus,  caught, 
perhaps,  from  the  tone  of  the  social  organ- 
ism. By  cultivation  we  have  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  power  of  marie, 
when  united  with  words  and  action,  to 
express  the  emotions,  while  the  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  has  been  brought  to  a 
higher  level  by  the  general  culture  which 
prompts  us  to  recognize  beauty  in  all 
works  of  art.  Native  melodies,  however 
old  and  archaic,  will  always  find  a  respon- 
sive throb,  because  they  are  thoughts  in 
music,  and  they  charm  the  ear ;  bat  the 
fugues  and  constructive  conceits  of  the 
pre  -  Mozartian  musicians  are  becoming 
more  and  more  neglected  for  the  delij^ht- 
ful  fancies,  the  breadth,  the  variety  of  oo* 
loring,  and  the  grand  phrasing  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Rossini.  After  these 
classics,  the  idylls  of  Bellini,  and  the 
picturesque  music  of  Donizetti,  are  ac- 
ceptable as  the  conversation  of  a  fine  ma* 
sical  voice,  saying  nothing  particnlariy 
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Striking  and  thoughtful.    But  in  lyrical 

music  Meyerbeer  seems  to  have  struck  a 

chord  more  in  tune  with  the  inclinations 

Vf  the  age,  though  whether  more  correct 


in  taste  than  the  lyric  works  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini,  in  which  the  drama  is  sus- 
tained by  the  music  and  not  the  music  by 
the  drama,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  decide. 


From    the  .Brltlihj^Qaarterly. 
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"  Man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  the  in- 
terpreter and  minister  of  nature."  He 
is  that,  and  more.  Familiarity  may  have 
robbed  the  thought  of  its  freshness,  but 
it  is  a  thought  of  deep  truth,  that  the 
Deity  should  have  permitted  man  —  so 
feeble  at  his  birth,  and  so  frail  in  his  con- 
stitution— to  adjust  and  control  the  mass- 
es and  forces  of  the  material  creation,  so 
that  they  shall  subdue  one  another  to  his 
service,  and  enable  him  to  assert  in  his 
history  so  largely  the  sublime  dominion 
of  mind  over  matter. 

As  an  historian  of  events  bearing  on  this 
£ict,  Mr.  Smiles  appears  before  us.  He 
sketches  the  lives  of  those  who  have  won 
their  bloodless  victories  —  not  over  their 
fellow-men,  but  for  them  —  over  wood 
and  iron,  swamp  and  river,  air  and  ocean, 
space  and  time  ;  and  he  recounts  the 
means  by  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. Some  doubts,  it  appears,  were 
entertained,  whether  such  a  theme  could 
be  made  generally  interestinor.  These 
misgivings  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  when  Mr.  Smiles  mentioned 
that  he  intended  to  write  the  life  of  the 
late  George  Stephenson.  "  The  building 
of  bridges,"  was  the  reply, "  the  excavation 
of  tunnels,  the  making  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, are  mere  mechanical  matters,  pos- 
sessing no  literary  interest ;"  and,  doubt- 
less, if  the  biographer  had  simply  filled 
his  pages  with  engineers'  reports,  his 
volume  would  have  been  as  dreary  as  a 
certain  Lift  of  Tdford.    But  we  think 

*JAffe9  of  the  Engineert^  with  an  Account  of  th&ir 
principal  Worki ;  comprising  also  a  History  of 
Inland  Communication  in  Britain.  By  Samukl 
Smilks.  With  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Two  Yolf.    London  :  John  Murray.     1861. 


that  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  did  not  show 
his  usual  discrimination  when  he  implied 
that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
subject  could  be  treated.  A  writer  of 
any  popular  ability,  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  private  and  professional  careers 
of  our  great  engineers,  who  wished  to 
tell  the  history  of  their  sometimes  roman- 
tic and  even  heroic  struggles  with  diffi- 
culties ;  who  would  narrate  how  they 
have  nearly  all  sprung  from  the  peasant's 
cottage,  the  herdsman's  shieling,  and  the 
farm-house ;  who  would  fire  the  ambition 
of  our  youth,  by.  showing  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  mind  is  not  hereditary,  but  that 
mother  wit  and  genius  are  bestowed  by 
God  without  respect  of  persons  ;  who 
would  recount  the  story  of  how  a  Lon- 
don goldsmith  like  Middleton,  a  retired 
sea-captain  like  Perry,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  like  £dwards,  a  wheelwright  like 
Brindley,  an  attorney's  clerk  like  Smea- 
ton,  a  millwright  like  Rennie,  a  working 
mason  like  Telford,  or  an  engine-brakes- 
man like  Stephenson,  rose  to  eminence, 
and  became  the  benefactors  of  their  race, 
would  assuredly  confess  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  theme  if  its  recital  be  unin- 
teresting. No  wonder  that  the  well-de* 
served  success  of  Mr.  Smiles's  JOife  of 
George  Stephenson  reversed  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Robert,  and  that  he  then  urged 
Mr.  Smiles  even  to  extend  the  sphere  he 
had  assigned  himself  in  his  contemplated 
history  of  engineering,  to  trace  the  sub* 
ject  to  its  source,  and  to  include  the  la- 
bors of  Vermuyden,*and  especially  of  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  great  engineer  this  country 
produced.  To  this  task  Mr.  Smiles  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  the  result  appears  in 
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the  two  beautiful  illustrated  volumes  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  biographical,  his- 
torical, and  mechanical  materials  are  gi'a- 
phically  adjusted,  and  in  which  we  have 
presented  to  us  a  comprehensive  and 
minute  record  of  Englisli  engineers  and 
engineering. 

The  earliest  traces  of  engineering  in 
this  country  are  both  remote  and  re- 
markable. When  the  ancient  Britons 
were  living  in  huts  covered  over  with 
branches  and  sods,  when  tillage  was  un- 
known, when  the  people  subsisted  by 
hunting  and  pasturage,  even  then  there 
were  some  minds  that  could  plan,  and 
some  hands  that  could  pile  rude  fortifica- 
tions of  earth,  could  transport  to  Stone- 
henge,  and  fit  one  into  another  massive 
blocks  of  stone,  and  could  erect  the  Cy- 
clopean bridges  over  the  Teign  and  Dart, 
which  still  remain  among  us.  But  it  was 
the  early  settlers  on  our  south-eastern 
coasts,  from  Belgium  and  Friesland,  who 
first  instructed  us  in  the  arts  of  embank- 
ing, draining,  and  agriculture.  Romney 
Marsh  was  thus  early  reclaimed.  It  ex- 
tends from  Hvthe  in  Kent  to  Winchel- 
sea  in  Sussex,  and  is  so  isolated,  that  the 
marshmen  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
the  w^orld  is  divided  into  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  «ind  Romney  Marsh  ! 
But  though  its  surface  is  below  the  level 
of  the  highest  tides,  it  is  preserved  from 
the  sea  by  a  continuous  bank,  and  af- 
fords pasturage  in  genial  years  to  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  sheep,  be- 
sides cattle.  The  erection  of  this  em- 
bankment, and  the  deposit  of  shingle  by 
the  ocean,  have  so  changed  the  character 
of  the  coast,  that  the  Roman  town  of 
Lymne  is  now  three  miles  from  the  sea  ; 
West-Hythe  is  silted  upi  and  used  by 
the  military  school  of  musketry  as  a  prac- 
ticing ground ;  Old  Romney,  and  Rom- 
ney, two  ancient  ports,  are  two  miles  in- 
land, and  sheep  graze  where  Roman  gal- 
leys sailed. 

When  this  embankment  had  been  erect- 
ed, regulations  were  passed  for  its  preser- 
vation, and  the  "  law  and  custom  of  Rom- 
ney Marsh,"  aflerward  embodied  in  writ- 
ten law,  and  confirmed  by  successive  mon- 
arch, lies  at  the  basis  ot*  all  English  legis- 
lation on  this  subject.  Twenty-four  eld- 
ers, or  "jurats,"  wei'c  chosen  by  the  inhal> 
itants  to  see  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
sea-banks,  and  to  levy  the  necessary  rates 
upon  the  occnpieif!  of  the  reclaimed  marsh- 
es.    On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 


ward II.,  the  sea  broke  in  and  inflicted 
great  iniury ;  on  inquiry,  it  was  foond  that 
the  banks  had  been  imperfectly  repaired 
by  those  who  had  charge  of  them, 
"through,"  as  Dugdale  says,  "the  pra- 
vity  of  ill-disposed  men,  who  chiefly  mind 
their  particular  ^ain,  though  it  be  by 
cheating  the  public  ;  that  were  it  not  for 
a  strict  watch  over  them,  all  good  order 
would  be  subverted,  and  little  else  but  co- 
senage,  if  not  rapine,  would  be  practiced." 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  similar  per- 
version of  funds  led  to  a  disastrous  re- 
sult on  the  east  coast ;  that  the  Goodwin 
Sands  were  once  dry  land  projected  by  em- 
bankments, but  that  a  rate  intended  to 
be  spent  in  their  repair  was  misappropri- 
ated for  the  building  of  Tentcrden  stee- 
ple, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  sea 
burst  in  and  overwhelmed  them.  Hence 
the  proverb  about  Tenterden  steeple  be 
ins:  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

The  most  important  reclamation  of  land 
early  attempted,  was  by  the  embarkment 
of  the  Thames.  Previously,  it  was  a 
broad  estuary,  often  spreading  its  waters 
for  miles  over  the  lowlands,  and  forming 
devious  channels  at  low  water  through 
which  the  ebbing  tide  slowly  found  its 
way  to  the  ocean  among  rast  reed  beds 
and  expanses  of  mud  and  ooze.  Opposite 
the  city  of  London  the  tides  washea  over 
the  lands  where  Southwark  and  Lambeth, 
and  what  is  still  known  as  the  Marsh  and 
Bankside,  are  now  situated.  On  the  north 
side,  a  British  settlement  is  believed  to 
have  once  occupied  the  site  of  St.  PaulV, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Fleet,  on  the 
north  and  east  by  morasses,  Moorfields 
Marsh  having  been  comparatively  recent- 
ly reclaimed.  The  labora  of  sncoesBive 
generations  were  necessary  to  roll  back 
the  waste  of  waters.  The  higher  tides 
long  resisted  the  attempts  made  to  con- 
trol their  course ;  scarcely  a  season  pass- 
ed without  the  inundation  of  the  reclaim- 
ed lands,  and  the  most  energetic  powers 
had  to  be  given  for  impressing  laborers 
and  distraining  for  rates.  This  was  <*8- 
pecially  needful  on  the  north  side,  where 
breaches  occurred  at  Wapping  and  Lime- 
house  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  was  often  submerged,  and  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Lea  and  nch  lands  of 
South-Essex  were  inundated.  At  last  the 
work  was  accomplished,  and  the  Thames 
was  made  an  artificial  river  almost  from 
Richmond  to  the  sea. 

The  most  extensive,  and  probably  the 
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most  interesting  work  of  reclaiming  land, 
took  place  in  the  district  known  as  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens.  Not  many  cen- 
turies ago,  the  vast  tract  of  low  country 
situated  around  the  junction  of  Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Lin- 
coln, extending  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
north  and  south,  by  twenty  to  thirty 
broad,  and  embracing  an  area  of  some 
six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  of 
what  is  now  the  richest  land  in  England, 
was  a  desolation  of  waters.  The  Witham, 
Welland,  Glen,  Nene,  and  Ouse  poured 
forth  their  vast  floods  from  the  midland 
countries,  mingling  and  winding  by  many 
channels  to  the  ocean,  and  forming  an  in- 
land sea  in  winter,  and  a  swamp  in  sum- 
mer, swarming  with  fish,  and  screaming 
with  wild  fowl.  These  rivers  were  load- 
ed with  silt,  which  ever  and  anon  accumu- 
lated so  as  to  choke  up  the  channel,  and 
compelled  the  intercepted  waters  to  force 
new  courses  through  the  ooze,  which 
often  wound  back  upon  themselves,  and 
at  last  drained  away  into  the  Wash. 
Hence  the  numerous  abandoned  beds  of 
old  rivers  still  traceable — the  old  Nene, 
the  old  Ouse,  and  the  old  Welland ;  and 
thus  the  Ouse,  which  formerly  flowed  in- 
to the  Wash  at  Ouse  beach,  or  Wisbeach, 
now  enters  it  at  King's  Lynn,  near  which 
there  is  another  old  Ouse.  But  probably 
all  the  rivers  first  flowed  into  a  lake,  on 
what  is  now  the  Great  Bedford  Level, 
from  thence  finding  their  way  by  numer- 
ous and  shifting  channels  into  the  sea. 

The  largest  deposits  of  silt  were  along 
the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
inland  districts.  The  Romans  seized  the 
advantage,  and  reclaimed  the  part  now 
known  as  Mai-shland  and  South -Hol- 
land, by  means  of  bulwarks  and  cause- 
ways that  may  still  be  traced.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  also  constructed  the  great 
drain  called  the  Carr  Dyke  extending 
from  the  Nene  to  the  Witham,  than 
which,  said  Rennie,  ^^a  more  judicious 
and  well-laid-out  work  I  have  never  seen  " 
But  the  erection  of  embankments  to  shut 
out  the  salt  water  closed  in  the  fresh,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Fen  lands  in  winter 
were  flooded  till  so  late  a  period  as  the 
middle  ages,  when  there  was  water 
enough  in  the  Witham  to  float  the  ships 
of  Danish  rovers  as  far  as  Lincoln.  Here 
and  there,  amid  the  flooded  Fen  lands,  an 
island  arose,  which  became  inhabited  ;  one 
of  these  was  the  Isle  of  Ely,  or  Eely,  so 


named,  it  is  said,  from  the  eels  that 
abounded.  Here  a  nunnery  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  town  erected  ;  and  after  be- 
ing destroyed  by  a  fleet  of  pirates,  it  was 
rebuilt ;  a  church  sprang  up,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  fame  of  the  place  spread  so 
far  that  Canute  determined  to  visit  it. 
So  stonily,  however,  was  one  of  his  voy- 
ages from  Ramsey  to  Peterborough  — 
across  what  are  now  the  fruitful  corn- 
fields of  Whittlesea  Mere — that  he  order- 
ed a  channel  to  be  cut  through  the  Fen, 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  King's  Delph."  This  region  was  long 
the  retreat  of  a  lawless  and  marauding 
population,  and  at  Ely  the  Saxons  made 
a  last  desperate  struggle  against  the  in- 
vading Normans. 

The  Fen  islands  of  Crowland,  Ramsey, 
Tliorney,  and  Spinney,  are  known  in  his- 
tory. They  rose  at  intervals  amid  the 
dreary  level  of  water,  their  soil  at  first  so 
soil  and  boggy  that  a'  pole  might  be 
thrust  into  it  for  yards  ;  they  were  over- 
grown with  rushes,  flags,  and  sedge  ;  and 
the  atmosphere  was  laden  with  pestilence 
— "  full  of  rotten  harrs."  Such  a  spot 
seemed  to  have  especial  attractions  for 
one  Guthlac,  the  samt  of  the  Fen  islands, 
and  he  induced  a  fisherman  to  land  him 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Croyland.  Here, 
we  arc  told  he  built  a  hut,  in  a  hollow  on 
the  side  of  a  heap  of  turf;  other  votaries 
joined  him ;  they  embanked  and  cultivat- 
ed the  ground  till  it  became  a  little  oasis 
amid  the  desolation.  A  stone  building 
replaced  the  first  wooden  oratory  ;  pil- 
grims came  from  far ;  a  village  and  town 
were  erected  ;  causeways,  embankments, 
and  drains  stretched  furtherover  the  fens, 
and  more  land  was  reclaimed,  until  the 
wealthy  monastery  of  Croyland  became 
the  center  of  an  influential  and  compara- 
tively populous  region. 

All  these  eflbrts  to  reclaim  the  fens 
were,  however,  partial  and  imperfect. 
Sometimes  the  draining  of  one  spot  caus- 
ed the  water  to  flood  elsewhere ;  some- 
times it  made  a  previously  navigable 
channel  too  shallow  for  service,  or  was 
diverted  from  a  mill  it  had  worked ;  and, 
occasionally,  the  accident  of  a  night  would 
destroy  the  labor  of  years.  Many  were 
the  vicissitudes  thus  experienced ;  and  so 
late  as  1607,  a  series  of  destructive  floods 
burst  the  embankments,  swept  away  farms 
and  villages,  and  did  immense  damage. 
King  James  made  eflbrts  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  these  disasters;  but  they 
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were  at  first  of  little  permanent  service, 
and  it  was  not  till  lie  resorted  for  help  to 
the  engineers  and  skilled  drainers  of  Hol- 
land, that  effectual  measure  were  adopted. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than 
the  scene  presented  by  these  fens.  "  In 
winter,  a  sea  without  waves ;  in  summer, 
a  dreary  mud  swamp."  Round  the  bor- 
ders lived  a  thin  and  haggard  population 
of  "  fen  slodgers,"  or  "  yellow  bellies,"  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  from  the 
frog-like  life  they  led,  and  it  was  satirical- 
ly suggested  that  they  were  web-footed. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  cotemporary  wri- 
ters as  ^'  a  rude  and  almost  barbarous  sort 
of  lazy  and  beggarly  people  ;"  and  Cam- 
den describes  tlie  country  between  Lin- 
coln and  Cambridge  as  '  a  vast  morafts, 
inhabited  by  fen-men,  a  kind  of  people, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
they  dwell,  who  walk  high  upon  stilts, 
apply  their  minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or 
fowling."  The  proverb  of  "  Cambridge- 
shire camels"  probably  originated  in  the 
practice  of  walking  on  stilts.  "  In  the 
winter  time,"  said  Dugdale,  "  when  the 
ice  is  only  strong  enough  to  hinder  the 
passage  of  boats,  and  yet  not  able  to  bear 
a  man,  the  inhabitants  ui)on  the  hards 
and  banks  within  the  fiiMis,  can  have  no 
help  of  food,  nor  comfort  for  body  or 
soul."  At  those  limes  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
went  by  boat  to  Cambridge.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  fens  were  often  alarmed  by 
the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Ouse,  which 
crave  occasion  for  the  cry,  "  The  bailiff  of 
feedford  is  coming !"  while  attacks  of  ague 
produced  even  more  alarm,  and  originated 
the  saying,  that  a  man  was  "  arrested  by 
the  bailiff  of  Marshlarid." 

The  first  adequate  effort  for  the  recla- 
mation of  these  regions  was  made  by 
Cornelius  Vermuyden,  and  he  also  accom- 
plished many  other  important  engineering 
works.  He  was  invited  to  come  over  in 
1621,  to  repair  a  breach  in  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames,  at  Dagenham.  He 
then  drained  the  park  at  Windsor;  re- 
claimed Convey  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames ;  Sedgemoor,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  Brading  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  1626,  Vermuyden  had  the 
reclamation  of  the  district  of  Hatfield 
Chase  intrusted  to  him,  being  supported 
in  the  work  by  Dutch  capitalists  ;  and  he 
and  his  partners  being  promised  one 
third  of  the  lands  tliey  recovered  as  their 
reward.  This  Chase  forms  a  part  of  the 
extensive  district   of  Axholme,  and   be- 


longed to  James  I.  It  contained  about 
seventy  thousand  acres.  The  region 
greatly  resembles  the  Great  Level  of  the 
Fens.  It  is  a  fresh-water  bay,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Don,  Went, 
Ouse,  and  Trent,  which  bring  down  into 
the  Humber  the  rain-&ll  of  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  and  North-Lin- 
coln. In  the  middle  is  the  elerated 
ground  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and 
stretching  around  it — where  now  may  be 
found  some  of  richest  com  lands  of  Eng* 
land — was  a  wide  sea  and  extensive  fish- 
eries. 

But  the  drainage  works  were  not  ac- 
complished without  the  most  serious  op- 
position of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
these  regions.  True,  they  alternately 
shivered  and  burned  with  ague,  and  be- 
came deformed  with  rheumatism ;  bat 
they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  wild  liberty.  The 
fens  were  their  *'  commons,''  where  their 
geese  grazed ;  the  floods  brought  fish  and 
water-fowl ;  and  they  hated  uie  *^  adven- 
turers "  who  thought  to  improve  *'oar 
own  demaynes^'  by  turning  them  into 
corn-lands  and  pasturage.  In  T?is  PowUfB 
ComplaifUj  they  deplored,  in  such  strains 
as  the  following,  the  injury  contemplated 
against  them: 

**  Come,  brethren  of  the  water,  and  let  ns  all 

assemble, 
To  treat  upon  this  matter,  which  makes  vs 

quake  and  tremble ; 
For  we  shall  rue,  if  it  be  true,  that  fens  be 

undertaken, 
And  where  we  feed,  iu  fen  and  reed,  thsjH 

feed  both  beef  and  bacon. 
Behold  the  great  design,  which  they  do  now 

determine, 
Will  make  our  bodies  pine,  a  prey  to  crows 

and  yerminc ; 
For  they  do  mean  all  fens  to  drain,  and 

waters  overmaster — 
All  will  be  dry,  and  we  must  die — ^^csnse 

Essex  calves  want  pasture" 

But  they  were  not  content  to  sing  their 
soiTows:  they  expressed  them  in  more 
objective  forms.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
after  many  years  had  been  employed  in 
draining,  *  inclosing,  and  cultivating  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district  between 
Tattershall  and  Boston,  a  mob  assembled, 
leveled  the  in  closure,  burnt  the  honscs 
and  crops,  destroyed  the  cattle,  killed 
many  of  the  occupiers,  and  so  cut  the 
embankments  and  dammed  up  the  drains 
ns  to  inundate  the  surrounding  country. 
But,  despite  all  opposition,  Yermnyden 
prosecuted  his  various  schemes.    He  ob- 
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tained  a  sapply  of  one  thousand  men  from 
the  Scotch  prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar, 
and  five  hundred  Dutchmen,  captured 
when  Blake  defeated  Van  Tromp ;  and 
at  length  completed  the  drainage  of  the 
great  Level  of  the  Fens.  In  order  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  these  enterprises,  he  had 
to  sell  every  acre  of  the  lands  he  had  be- 
fore reclaimed.  Heavy  demands  were 
made  upon  him,  which  he  could  not  meet, 
and  he  applied  to  Parliament  for  redress. 
We  subsequently  lose  sight  of  him;  and, 
after  all  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  others,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  died 
abroad,  a  poor,  broken-down  old  man. 

Other  men  carried  on  the  works  which 
Vermuyden  had  begun.  Kinderley  pro- 
posed to  convey  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene 
into  the  center  of  the  Wash,  there  to 
unite  with  the  Welland  and  the  Witham; 
and,  by  confining  the  waters,  and  giving 
strength  to  the  current,  to  secure  increas- 
ed depth  in  the  channel.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Rennie  to  complete  the  enter- 
prise, so  that  even  Whittlesea  Mere  and 
Ramsey  Mere  have  at  last  been  turned 
from  lakes  into  farms  and  farmsteads,  and 
"  The  Isle  of  Ely  "  has  become  as  salu- 
brious as  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees. 

From  land  reclaiming,  rivers,  and  min- 
ing, we  turn  to  traveling  and  road-making. 
Roads  are  literally  the  pathways  of  civili- 
zation. For  centuries  afler  the  Romans 
lefl  England,  their  highways  remained  the 
best  in  the  land.  But  time  and  traffic, 
the  forest  and  the  waste,  almost  obliterat- 
ed them.  Our  roads  became  among  the 
worst  in  Europe,  and  laws  were  passed 
enjoining  that  bushes  and  trees  beside 
roads  that  led  from  one  market  town  to 
another  should  be  cut  down  for  two  hun- 
dred feet  on  either  side,  to  prevent  rob- 
beries. In  1346  Edward  III.  authorized 
a  toll  to  be  levied  for  the  repair  of  the  road 
leading  from  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  to  the 
village  of  Charing.  Chancellor  Cowper 
wrote,  in  1690,  that  the  Sussex  roads 
were  "  bad  and  ruinous  beyond  imagina- 
tion." Fuller  saw  a  lady  drawn  to  church 
in  a  coach  with  six  oxen.  A  specially 
mirv  road  was  called  "  the  Sussex  bit :" 
and  it  was  said  the  reason  why  the  Sussex 
girls  were  so  long-limbed,  was  because 
the  stifiuess  of  the  mud  compelled  them 
to  pull  out  the  foot  "by  the  strength  of 
the  ankle,"  till  both  muscle  and  bone  be- 
came lengthened.  No  wonder  that  in 
those  days  Queen  Elizabeth  preferred, 
when  she  went  into  the  city,  to  ride  on  a 


pillion  behind  her  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
royal  vehicle  was  little  better  than  a  cart 
without  spnngs ;  and,  at  one  of  the  first 
audiences  she  gave  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, in  1568,  she  told  him  of  a  iolting 
she  had  received  in  it  a  few  days  before. 

The  first  extensive  maker  of  roads  was 
"  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborongh."  He 
was  born  1717  ;  and,  when  six  years  old, 
lost  his  sight  by  small-pox.  But  his  sub- 
sequent history  was  so  remarkable  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  his  blindness 
was  partly  simulated ;  though  of  this  there 
is  no  direct  evidence.  He  joined  in  all 
the  sports  of  boyhood,  went  birds'-nest- 
ing,  delighted  in  horse  exercise,  coursed 
hares,  swam  well  enough  to  save  three 
lives,  and  became  skilled  with  the  fiddle. 
Subsequently  he  made  money,  bought  a 
horse,  followed  the  hounds,  and  ran  races 
at  the  village  feasts.  On  one  occasion  he 
rode  in  a  match  in  Knaresborongh  Forest, 
where  the  ground  was  marked  out  in  a 
circle  of  a  mile.  He  procured  a  number 
of  dinner-bells,  set  jnen  to  ring  them  at 
the  several  posts,  kept  the  ground,  and 
won  the  race.  Afler  this  success,  a  gen- 
tleman who  owned  a  notoriously  runaway 
horse,  laid  Metcalf  a  wager  that  he  could 
not  gallop  the  horse  fifty  yards  and  stop 
him  withm  two  hundred.  Agaiu  Met- 
calfs  ingenuity  availed  him.  As  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  his  ground,  though  not 
near  a  hedge  or  wall,  he  proceeded  to 
Harrowgate  Old  Spa,  and  told  a  man  to 
sing  on  the  neighboring  bog.  The  blind 
man  then  mounted,  and  rode  for  the  mo- 
rass, and  he  had  not  reached  the  two 
hundred  yards  before  the  horse  sank  to 
the  saddle-girths,  and  Metcalf  scrambled 
out,  the  victor.  But  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  horse  was 
extricated. 

On  one  occasion,  Metcalf  acted  as  a 
guide  to  a  belated  gentleman,  at  dusk, 
along  the  difficult  way  from  York  to  Har- 
rogate. The  road  was  then  full  of  wind- 
ings and  turnings,  and,  in  many  places, 
it  was  no  better  than  a  track  across 
uninclosed  moors.  Metcalf  brought  the 
gentleman  safe  to  his  inn,  the  "  Granby," 
late  at  night,  and  was  invited  to  join  in  a 
tankard  of  negus.  On  Metcalf  leaving 
the  room,  the  gentleman  observed  to  the 
landlord:  "I  think,  landlord,  my  guide 
must  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  spirits 
since  we  came  here."  "  Why  so,  sir  ?"• 
"  Well,  I  judge  so  from  the  appearance 
of  his  eyes!^^    "Eyes!   bless  you,  sir," 
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said  the  landlord,  "  don't  you  know  that ' 
he  is  blind  .^"  '*  Blind  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?"  "  I  mean,  sir,  that  he 
can  not  see  —  he  is  as  blind  as  a  stone." 
*'  Well,  landlord,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  this  is  really  too  much  :  call  him  in." 
Enters  Metcalf,  "  My  friend,  are  you 
recdly  blind  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he ;  "I 
lost  my  sight  when  six  years  old."  "  Had 
I  known  that,  I  would  not  have  ventured 
with  you  on  that  road  from  York  for 
a  hundred  pounds."  "And  I,  sir,"  said 
Metcalf,  "would  not  have  lost  my  way 
for  a  thousand." 

This  was  the  man  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  road  engineer,  and  who  built 
bridges,  culverts,  and  retaining  walls, 
which  are  still  unsurpassed.  About  the 
year  1765,  a  turnpike  road  was  to  be  con- 
structed near  Harrogate ;  he  undertook  a 
sub-contract  for  three  miles ;  and  this  was 
the  first  of  a  vast  number  of  projects  in 
which  he  was  subsequently  engaged  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he 
made  about  one  huncb-ed  and  eighty  miles 
of  turnpike,  for  whicli  he  received  some 
sixty-five  thousand  pounds.  "  With  the 
assistance,"  says  one  who  knew  him, 
"  only  of  a  long  staff,  I  have  several  times 
met  this  man  traversing  the  roads,  as- 
cending steep  and  rugged  bights,  explor- 
ing valleys  and  investigating  their  sever- 
al extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to 
answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner. 
The  plans  which  he  makes,  and  the  esti- 
mates he  prepares,  are  done  in  a  method 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  he  can 
not  well  convey  the  meaning  to  others. 
Most  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byshire have  been  altered  by  his  direc- 
tions, particularly  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buxton;  and  he  is  at  this  time  con- 
structing a  new  one  betwixt  Winslow 
and  Congleton,  to  open  a  comnmnication 
with  the  great  London  road,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  pass  over  the  mountains." 

His  skill  in  overcoming  difficulties  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester  road.  He 
undertook  to  make  it  at  a  certain  price  a 
rood  ;  but  when  tracked  out  he  found 
that  it  would  cross  some  deep  marshy 
ground  on  Pule  and  Standish  Commons, 
and  the  trustees  told  him  that  he  must 
dig  out  the  bog  nine  feet  deep  by  four- 
teen yards,  till  he  came  to  the  solid  bot- 
tom on  wliich  the  road  must  rest.  He 
expostulated  at  the  costline^  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  arrangement ;  and  at  length 


they  consented  that  he  should  adopt  his 
own  method  of  crossing  the  marshes,  but 
if  unsuccessful,  he  should,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, obey  their  surveyor. 

Metcalf  first  dug  a  deep  ditch  along 
either  side  of  the  intended  road,  and 
threw  the  excavated  material  inward 
so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  circular  form ; 
keeping  his  arrangements  as  far  as  poaai- 
ble  a  secret.  Meanwhile,  the  Yorkshire- 
clothiers  declared  that  the  contractor  and 
his  men  would  have  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  bog  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  His 
method  was  precisely  that  afterward 
adopted  by  George  Stephenson  in  cross- 
ing Chat  Moss,  and  consisted  in  so  ex- 
tending the  bearing  surface  that  the  road 
could  actually  float  on  the  bog.  He  ao- 
cordingly  ordered  heather  and  ling  to  be 
bound  together  in  little  ronnd  bundles  ; 
these  were  placed  in  rows  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  road,  other  bundles 
were  laid  trasversely;  and  when  these 
were  pressed  firmly  together,  stone  and 
gravel  were  brought  on  broad-wheeled 
wagons,  and  made  into  a  firm  and  level 
way.  Tlie  spectators  expected  to  see 
horse  and  load  disappear  m  the  morasSi 
and  loudly  expressed  their  gratifieation 
when  their  fears  were  found  to  be  need- 
less. This  part  of  the  road  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  and  driest,  and  required 
very  little  repair  for  nearly  twelve  years. 
The  last  road  Metcalf  constructed  was 
between  Haslingden  and  Accrington  — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  he  bad  made* 
^^  During  the  late  years  of  his  career  he 
occupied  himself  in  dictating  to  an  aman- 
uensis an  account  of  the  incidents  of  his 
remarkable  life ;  and  finally,  in  the  year 
1810,  this  strong-hearted  and  resolute 
man — his  life's  work  over — laid  down  his 
staff,  and  peacefully  departed,  in  the  nine- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  four  children,  twenty  grandchildren, 
and  ninety  great  grandchildren."  We 
now  turn  to  a  new  chapter  of  English 
engineering. 

The  "  ever-  watery  west"  wind  thai 
passes  over  the  undulating  surface  of 
Great  Britain  has  necessarily  made  it  a 
land  of  '^  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,'' 
and  these,  of  course,  have  always  affeotr 
ed  the  intercommunication  of  the  P60- 
pie.  At  the  place  where  a  river  was  ford- 
able  a  village  or  town  would  spring  np^ 
and  thus  Oxford,  Chelmsford,  Komford, 
and  Stamford,  arose.  But  there  were 
many  rivers  which,  at  least  in  wintari 
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were  not  fordable,  and  other  means  of  cnce  a  hamlet  and  district  called  "The 

crossing  them  had  to  be  adopted.     An  Flash."    The  people  were  notonous  for 

uprooted  tree  thrown  from  bank  to  bank  their  wild  and   half-barbarous  pastimes, 

early  served  this  purpose,  and  more  per-  They  squatted  on  the  waste  lands,  they 

manent  structures  followed.    The  most  encroached  on  the  surrounding  estates, 

ancient  bridges  now  remaining  are  over  their  pedestrian  hawkers  sold  wrought 

the  streams  of  Dartmoor,  where  the  tur-  buttons  in  silk,  mohair,  and  twist  which 

bulent  waters  that  roar  down  the  deep  were  manufactured  at  Macclesfield,  and 

gorges  would  have  swept  a  light  struc-  as  they  traveled  from  fair  to  fair,  using  a 

ture    away,    but   where    granite   blocks  slang  dialect,  they  were  generally  known 

could  be  laid  upon  one  another  to  serve  as  "Flash  men;"  the  name  though  not 

as  piers,  and  others  might  stretch  from  the  race   survives.     In    this  region    and 

pier  to  pier,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  among  such  neighbors,  James  Brindley 

level  road  for  man  and  beast.    The  Egyp-  was  born  in  1716.    His  father  was  a  col- 

tian-looking  bridge  of  Dartmouth  is  such  Her,   and  neglected   his  family,  but  his 

a  structure ;  it  has  survived  the  fury  of  mother  was  prudent,  and  did  her  best  to 

the  Dart  for  twenty  centuries,  and  others  instruct  her  children  in  all  the  little  that 

of  a  similar  kind  may  be  found  in  that  re-  she  knew.     James  worked  as  a  common 

gion.  laborer  till  he  was  seventeen,  but  his  me- 

The    modern    revival    of   the    art  of  chanical  tastes  early  displayed  themselves, 

bridge-building  was  inaugurated  by  Wil-  and  he  was  especially  clever  with  his  knife 

liam   Edwards,   a  self-taught  genius,   of  in  making  models  of  mills  which  he  set  to 

Glamorganshire,   born   in    1719.      As  a  work  in  neighboring  streams.     In  1733 

young  man  he  spent  much  of  his  leisure  he  was  apprenticed  to" Abraham  Bennett, 

in    studying    the  neighboring  ruins  of  a  wheelwright  and  millwright,  of  Sutton, 

Caerphilly  Castle,  the   massive  remains  near  Macclesfield.    At  this  period,  mill- 

of  which  extended  over  an  area  of  thir-  wrights   were   the   only  engineers,   and 

ty  acres.     Subsequently,  despite  extraor-  they   effected   repairs    in   machinery  as 

dinary  difficulties  and  discouragements,  well   as  they  could   by  the  aid   of  the 

he   constructed  the   beautiful  ^^  rainbow  lathe,  the  bench,  and  the  anvil ;  and  as 

bridge"  of  one  arch  than  spans  the  Taff  the  demand  for  mechanical  skill  increased 

at  Newbridge ;   he  afterward  built  the  they  became  persons  of  growing  exper- 

bridge  over  the  Usk,  and  several  others,  ience  and  importance,   and,   ultimately, 

bis  later  productions  being  a  manifest  im-  such  men   as  Brindley,  Meikle,  Rennie, 

provement  over  the  earlier.  and  Fairbairn,  rose  from  the  millwright's 

shop  to  the  highest  rank  as  scientific  en- 

"  *  Not  even  on  Sundays,'  says  Mr.  Smiles,  gineers. 

*  did  he  cease  from  his  labors;  but,  though  the  Brindley's  advantages,  however,  were 

Sabbath  was  no  day  of  rest  for  him  his  labors  fe^  and  his  progress  slow.     His  master 

.^'°.'?n!.''J  •    7'      ^^'-    ^"  ^IM  ^T  ^''  was  of  intempertte  habits,  and  neglected 

came  an  ordained  preacher  amongst  the  Inde-  t-                  ^'          j.\       -                     °    .u 

pendents.     Shortly  after  he  was  chosen  minis-  J^w  apprentice  ;    the  journeymen  rather 

tcr  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged,  hmdered  than  aided  him,  and  lie  worked 

and  he  continued  to  hold  the  oflSce  for  about  his  way  to  success  only  through  a  series 

forty  years,  until  his  death.    He  occasionally  of  blunders.     On  one  occasion  this  mere 

preached  in  the  neighboring  meeting-houses;  "spoiler   of    wood,"   as   he    was   called, 

amongst  others  in  that  of  Mr.  Rees,  the  father  made  such  a  "  mess"  of  a  piece  of  com- 

of  Abraham   Rees    editor  of  the  well-known  ^on  wheelwright's  work,  that  his  master 

^;X:r.sSj^oL^^^^  .^^-tened  thin  and  the're  to  cancel  his 

their  means  to  the  support  of  their  ministry,  he  indentures,  and  send  him  back  to  be  once 

r^ularly  took  the  stipulated  salary  which  his  ™o^e  a  farm  laborer.     Two  years  passed 

congregation  allowed  to  their  preachers,  but  and   Bradley  had,  in  Bennett's   opinion, 

distributed  the  whole  of  it  amongst  the  poorer  learned  next  to  nothing,  though  in  reality 

membersof  his  church,  often  adding  to  it  largely  he  had  been  groping  his  way  to  much 

from  his  own  means.    This  worthy  Christian  la-  practical  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  autumn 

«nL^'JLnVhJilH^^^^       Tn     t!^^",^^'^?-  of  1735  he  accomplished  some  repairs  in 

spected  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties."    His  .,i       -n     *  -nj-       i    ^  u    • 

sons  were  eminent  bridgebuilders  a  silk-mill  at  Macclesfield,  in  a  manner  to 

the  satisfaction  of  the  mill  superintend- 
In  a  wild  part  of  the  country  between  ent,  the  surprise  of  his  master,  and  the 
Buxton,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  there  was  ^  mortification  of  his  fellow-workmen,  who 
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liad  been  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the  | 
'*  bungling  apprentice."  "  I  can  yet  re- 
member," said  Brindley,  many  years  af- 
terward, "  tlie  delight  which  I  felt  when 
my  work  was  fixed  and  fitted  complete  ; 
and  I  could  not  understand  why  my  mas- 
ter and  the  other  workmen,  mstead  of 
being  pleased,  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  insertion  of  every  fresh  part  in 
its  proper  place." 

Before  his  third  year  of  apprenticeship 
had  ended,  the  master  admitted  that 
Brindley  was  not  the  "  blundering  block- 
head" that  ])is  men  had  thought  him. 
The  neighboring  millers  would  especially 
request  "  the  young  man  Brindley"  should 
be  sent  rather  than  any  other  workman, 
and  some  preferred  him  to  his  master. 
Bennett  was  surprised,  and  inquired  of 
Brindley  where  he  had  learned  mill-work- 
ing ;  to  which  the  apprentice  could  only 
reply  that  it  came  "  natural-like."  The 
master  now  chided  him  for  making  his 
repairs  too  well.  "Jem,"  said  he,  "if 
thou  persist  in  this  foolish  way  of  work- 
ing, there  will  be  very  little  trade  left  to 
be  done  when  thou  comes  out  of  thy 
time  :  thou  knows  firmness  of  works  th' 
ruin  o'trade."  Brindley,  however,  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  unprincipled  sugges- 
tion, lie  subsequently  began  business 
on  his  own  account  at  Leek,  in  Stafford- 
shire, at  first  without  apprentice  or  jour- 
neyman. 

Between  Leek  and  Trentham  lay  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Burslem,  whore  inferior  earth- 
enware was  manufactured,  and  whence  it 
was  hawked  by  higglers  from  village  to 
village  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  brothers 
Elers,  the  Dutchmen,  introduced  here 
from  Holland  the  art  of  salt-glazing,  and 
subsequently  the  powder  of  flints  was 
used  as  a  wash  or  dip,  and  was  mixed 
with  tobacco-pipe  clay.  It  is  said  that 
one  William  Asbiiry,  of  Shelton,  noticed 
at  Dunstable  the  soft  and  delicate  nature 
of  some  calcined  flints,  which  an  ostler 
was  using  as  a  medicine  for  a  horse's 
eyes.  John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  em- 
j)loyed  flint-powder  in  their  little  busi- 
ness, but  were  hampered  by  the  want  of 
an  adequate  supply.  They,  therefore, 
conferred  with  "  the  schemer,"  as  Brind- 
ley was  called,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
he  erected  several  flint -wells  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  reputation  that  Brindley  thus  ac- 
quired for  extraordinary  ingenuity,  caused 


his  name  to  be  mentioned  to  a  Manobes- 
ter  man  during  some  marriage  festivities 
at  Burslem,  whose  coal-mines  at  Clifton 
were  "  drowned  out."  Brindley  was  sent 
for,  and  the  remedies  he  suggested  ap- 
peared so  satisfactory  that  he  was  direct* 
ed  to  put  them  into  execution.  The  Ir- 
well  bounded  the  estate,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable fall.  He  directed  the  river 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock,  six  ban* 
dred  yards  long,  over  an  immense  water- 
wheel,  from  the  lower  end  of  which  the 
water  flowed  away  into  the  old  channel 
of  the  Irwell.  The  force  supplied  by  the 
water  above  overcame  the  water  below, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  pits  were  cleared. 

Hitherto,  the  inland  coramnnications  of 
this  country  had  depended  almost  exoln- 
sively  on  roads,  such  as  they  were,  and 
on  the  larger  river.  The  first  project  for 
cutting  a  navigable  trench,  independent- 
ly of  existing  streams,  across  the  dry 
land,  and  conveying  merchandise  npon  it, 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 
This  young  nobleman  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  and  all 
his  brothers  by  the  time  he  was  twelve, 
and  ho  was  himself  so  sickly,  and  his 
mental  capacity,  so  feeble,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  set  him  aside  in  favor  of 
the  next  heir.  His  mother  remained  a 
widow  only  a  few  months,  and  from  thai 
time  neglected  her  child.  Horace  Wal* 
pole  wrote  in  1761 :  ^^  You  will  be  happy 
m  Sir  Richard  Littleton  and  his  dncheflB ; 
they  are  the  best-humored  people  in  the 
world."  But  it  appears  toat  the  good 
humor  of  the  handsome  couple  was  so 
lavishly  displayed  in  public  that  there 
was  little  left  for  domestic  use.  The 
young  Duke,  however,  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, traveled  a  gay  and  careless  life, 
kept  race-horses,  and  occasionally  rode 
them,  and  once  ran  a  race  with  the  Doke 
of  Cumberland  on  the  long  terrace  at  the 
back  of  the  wood  in  Trentham  Park.  At 
that  time  he  was  so  slight  in  build,  that 
Lord  Ellesmere  says  a  bet  was  facetiona* 
ly  offered  that  he  would  be  blown  off  hn 
horse. 

A  love  affair  changed  the  current  of 
his  life.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
with  the  beautiful  widow  of  the  Dnke  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  comparative- 
ly portionless  daughter  of  an  Irisn  gentle- 
man ;  but  the  match  was  broken  onl  The 
lady,  however,  soon  solaced  herself  with 
anotlier  husband,  in  the  person  of  John 
Campbell,  afterward   Duke  of  Argyh. 
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"You  and  M.  de  Bareil,"  said  Horace 
Walpole,  writing  to  Marshal  Conway, 
"  do  not  exchange  prisoners  with  half  as 
ranch  alacrity  as  Jack  Campbell  and  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  have  exchanged 
hearts.  It  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the 
world  since  yours,  and  every  body  likes 
it  but  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord 
Conway."     The  Duke,  however,  instead 


of  resigning  himself  to  misanthropy  at 
his  beautiful  seat  at  Ashridge,  devoted 
himself  to  business  at  his  estate  near 
Chat  Moss,  and  we  soon  find  him  con- 
ferring with  John  Gilbert,  his  land-stew- 
ard, as  to  the  formation  of  a  coal-canal 
from  Worsley  to  Mancester. 
[to  be  concluded.] 
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Among  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
which  give  us  small  and  great  tribulations, 
not  the  least  perplexing  in  the  anticipa- 
tion is  the  coming  grand  fight  of  the  eth- 
nologists. Already  have  we  been  agitat- 
ed by  preparatory  skirmishings ;  and  we 
are  now  looking  forward  with  a  befitting 
horror  to  a  tremendous  engagement, 
w^hich  will  bring  into  action  the  great 
guns  of  science,  and  the  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons  of  reviews,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers. 

Before  the  combat  deepens,  and  the 
smoke  of  battle  covers  the  field,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  a  glance  at  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  marshaled  forces  of  the 
eager  and  exasperated  belligerents,  that 
we  may  the  better  understand  the  fu- 
ture Austerlitzes  and  Waterloos,  the  Bull 
Runs  and  Donelsons,  of  the  opening  cam- 
paign. 

Dropping  our  metaphor,  which  grows 
too  hot  for  long  handling,  let  us  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  great  question  which  bids 
fair  to  occupy  the  minds  of  scientific  and 
theological  controversialists  until  it  is — 
shall  we  say,  settled  ? 

Unsettled,  rather.  Have  we  not  rest- 
ed quietly  in  the  time-honored  faith  of  our 
ancestors — that  all  mankind  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that, 
when  the  earth  was  drowned  in  the  great 
Deluge,  Noah  became  our  second  sole 
progenitor?  The  common  faith  in  the 
declaration  of  Scripture,  "  that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  that 


dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth" — so 
that  all  men  are  brethren  of  one  great 
family  —  is  assailed  by  men  of  science, 
whose  theories,  if  sustained,  must  either 
set  aside  the  inspired  word,  or  force  us 
to  give  it  new  interpretations,  if  it  be 
possible,  by  any  interpretation,  to  recon- 
cileait  with  the  demands  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  not  the  firat  time.  We  have  had, 
during  the  past  century,  several  strong 
battles  over  the  same  ground.  Astrono- 
my, physical  geography,  and  geology,  have 
all  been  brought  in  turn  against  faith  in 
Revelation.  The  telescope  was  to  demol- 
ish the  Pentateuch,  and  sweep  all  super- 
stitions out  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  a  broom 
sweeps  cobwebs  from  a  neglected  cham- 
ber. The  Deluge  was  declared  a  physi- 
cal impossibility.  The  geologists  ridicul- 
ed the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 
Well,  vast  numbers  of  people  became 
well  versed  in  astronomy,  in  physical  ge- 
ography, and,  to  some  extent,  in  geology. 
Do  we  find  that  religion  has  suffered  in 
consequence  ?  There  is  a  more  solid  faith 
and  a  more  eaniest  piety  to-day  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  eigthteenth  century. 

The  new  assault  upon  generally  receiv- 
ed religious  and  historical  ideas,  it  may  be 
confessed,  assumes,  at  the  fii*st  glance,  a 
somewhat  formidable  appearance.  The 
ethnological  polygenesists  assert  that, 
during  the  whole  historic  period,  there 
have  existed  the  same  differences  in  the 
human  races  that  are  seen  at  the  present 
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lime.  The  sallow,  oblique-eyed,  flat-faced, 
and  high-cheek-boned  Mongolian  was  the 
same  three  thousand  years  ago  that  he  is 
to-day.  The  negro,  from  tropical  Africa, 
as  he  is  represented  upon  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  is  the  same  black-skinned, 
woolly-headed,  thick-lipped,  flat-nosed  bi- 
P'.'d  that  we  find  him  after  thirty  centur- 
ies have  rolled  over  liim,  without  improv- 
ing, or  perceptibly  changing,  either  his 
physical  aspect  or  social  condition,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  into  an  involuntary  pupilage  to 
a  higher  race  and  civilization.  Then,  as 
now,  his  small  brain  was  set  l^ehind,  rath- 
er than  above,  his  projecting  face,  and  he 
was  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water — the  captured  or  purchased  slave  of 
his  white  or  tawny  brother ;  and  the  old- 
est statue  or  picture,  rude  Egyptian  paint- 
ing, or  sculptured  tablet  from  Nineveh, 
which  dates  back  nearest  the  Deluge,  re- 
presents the  lofty-browed  Caucasian  as  we 
sec  him  to-day.  Change  but  slightly  the 
costume  of  the  Egyptian  who  now  guides 
the  traveler  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  statues  would  an- 
swer for  his  portrait. 

It  does  not  do,  then,  to  say  that  white 
men  of  the  Caucasian  type  have  gradually 
changed  to  yellow  Mongols,  or  Red  In- 
dians, or  negroes,  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  temperatures.  They  have  not 
changed  in  three  thousand  years.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  negro 
would  become  a  Caucasian  in  England  or 
in  Nova-Zembla  in  a  thousand  generations, 
or  that  the  posterity  of  Englishmen  living 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  would  ever  be 
changed  to  negroes.  They  might  grow 
very  dark-complexioned  even  in  a  smgle 
season ;  but  a  dark-complexioned  white 
man  is  very  far  from  being  a  negro,  or 
an  Indian,  or  a  Japanese,  or  an  Austra- 
lian. The  theory  of  gradual  climate 
changes  must,  we  think,  be  abandoned, 
and  the  monogenesists  must  withdraw  or 
spike  tlieir  guns,  and  fall  back  upon  a 
new  line  of  defenses. 

This  quarrel  of  the  mono-  and  polygene- 
sists,  to  borrow  an  economical  bit  of  word- 
era  ft  from  our  Teutonic  neighbors,  is  a  very 
pretty  one  as  it  stands  ;  but  it  is  compli- 
cated by  the  theory,  boldly  advanced, 
and  maintained  in  high  quarters,  that 
men  were  not  created  at  all,  either  in  a 
single  race  or  type,  or  in  three,  five,  elev- 
en, or  whatever  number  of  distinct  races 
may  be  claimed  by  the  most  advanced 


polygenesists.  According  to  tbo  dc  velop- 
mentalists,  who  have  got  rid  of  all  neoet* 
sity  for  a  creation,  and  have  by  conie- 
quence  no  use  for  a  creator,  the  various 
races  of  men,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
grew,  or  gradually  developed  themselves 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  from  lower  forms 
of  animal  life,  beginning  with  the  animal- 
cule, which  seems  but  a  point  of  animate 
existence.  As  to  how  they  begin  no  notion 
is  given  us ;  but  we  are  to  sappose  that 
all  the  myriad  forms  of  animal  life  have 
been  self-developed,  under  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances,  and  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  internal  desires,  from  those  germs 
of  being,  whose  origin  and  constitution 
must  puzzle  the  boldest  speculator.  An 
animalcular  globule,  for  example,  finds  itr 
self  hungry,  and  with  long  and  patient  ef- 
fort develops  a  mouth  and  digestive  ap- 
paratus. Pursued  by  other  hungry  ani- 
malcules, it  either  puts  out  a  tail  or  other 
propelling  apparatus  to  enable  it  to  swim 
away  from  its  enemies ;  or,  in  the  cold  pei^ 
spi ration  of  fear,  it  secretes  a  shell  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  their  voracity ;  or,  if  gift- 
ed with  courage  and  a  belligerent  dispo- 
sition, it  grows  weapons  of  offense  and 
defense.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
such  efforts,  and  expanding  with  ambitions 
desires  or  pressing  appetites,  these  sel^ 
made  people  of  the  seas  become  fishes^ 
and  then  lengthen  into  sea-serpents,  or 
thicken  into  whales.  Some,  taking  a 
fancy  to  an  agreeable  promenade  on  shore, 
grow  themselves  legs,  and  become  iphthy* 
osaurians  and  alligators.  Of  these,  some 
find  their  big,  unwieldy  tails  an  incon- 
venience, and  they  drop  them,  like  the 
tadpole  when  it  becomes  a  frog,  or  let 
them  dwindle  into  slender  and  genteel 
caudal  appendages;  while  lengthening 
their  legs,  and  developinc  a  few  other 
trifiing  capabilities,  they  l>ecome  cows, 
horses,  donkeys,  and  other  mammalian 
quadrupeds.  Others,  with  more  volatfle 
aspirations,  change  their  scales  into  feath- 
ers instead  of  hair,  and  their  forelegs  into 
wings,  becoming  owls  or  eagles,  herons  or 
humming-birds,  according  to  their  several 
fancies.  Where  grass  is  plentiful,  croco- 
diles would  naturally  become  buffaloes; 
but  as  these  wander  off  into  foresl«>| 
where  grass  is  scant,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  browse  on  the  branches  of  trees,  reach- 
ing higher  and  higher,  their  necks  and  legs 
gradually  lengthen,  and  the  humpy  littltt 
buffalo  stretches  up  into  the  stately  gi- 
raffe.   Others  take  to  bristles,  and  root 
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and  revel  in  the  luxury  of  snouts,  ambi- 
tious of  the  glories  of  prize-porkers  in 
Baker-street  bazars.  Strangely  dissatisfied 
with  even  these  huge  dimensions,  they  go 
on  expanding  in  bulk  and  lengthening  in 
snout,  until  they  stalk  before  us  the  ele- 
phants of  Astley's  and  the  menageries. 
Cowardly-spirited  animals  develop  good 
legs  for  running,  as  the  elk  or  the  ante- 
lope ;  while  the  fierce  and  brave  get  to 
themselves  savage  claws  and  teeth,  and, 
despising  herbage  and  fruits,  adopt  an  ex- 
clusively carnivorous  diet. 

Living  in  tropical  forests,  where  lofty 
trees  are  covered  with  delicious  fruits,  an- 
imals with  hoofs  or  clumsy  paws  would 
try  in  vain  to  climb  them.  But  in  a  few 
generations  such  wishes  and  efforts  change 
the  hoofs  and  paws  into  hands,  expressly 
adopted  to  climbing  trees  and  plucking 
their  frnits  ;  and  nature  rejoices  in  many 
tribes  of  monkeys,  of  various  sizes,  colors, 
and  forms,  according  to  the  varying  as- 
pirations of  their  self-creating  and  indus- 
triously-developing progenitors.  Some  of 
these  human  approximations  cultivate  their 
tails,  and  find  them  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental ;  but  the  larger,  stronger,  graver, 
and  more  disjnified  of  our  four-handed  re- 
lations  get  tired  or  ashamed  of  these  ri- 
diculous appendages,  which  straightway 
shorten,  and  then  disappear.  We  have 
come  now  to  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla. 
They  have  four  hands  and  "  nary "  tail. 
It  occurs  to  some  of  the  more  enlightened 
of  these  gentlemen  of  the  forests,  that  if 
they  were  to  lengthen  their  hind-legs,  and 
walk  upright,  it  would  improve  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  posterior  hands 
gradually  subside  into  feet,  their  thumbs 
become  great  toes,  and,  voild  I  Man 
walks  upon  the  scene ;  and  we  have  only 
to  carry  the  developmental  process  a  lit- 
tle further  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  all  the  human  races.  Soon  a  Homer 
sings,  a  Plato  reasons,  a  Demosthenes 
thrills  us  with  eloquence,  a  Praxiteles 
gives  us  ideal  beauty  in  marble,  a  Phi- 
dias makes  it  glowing  with  the  colors 
of  life.  Science,  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
Art,  are  the  glorious  climax  of  develop- 
ment, until  after  ages  of  progress,  a  Du 
Chaillu  finds,  and  a  Spurgeon  improves 
upon,  the  wonderful  animal  whose  aspira- 
tions made  him  the  transition-link  between 
the  brute  and  human  results  of  the  theory 
of  development. 

It  is  a  nice  theory,  and  has  only  a  few 
slight   difficulties.     It   requires  a   potent 


intelligence  in  each  individual  foi*m,  mold- 
ing the  physical,  and  gradually  changing 
it  m  correspondence  with  its  own  growth 
and  aspirations.  Atoms  of  unknown  ori- 
gin, self  -  expanding  through  successive 
generations,  by  growing  necessities,  or 
desires,  or  caprices,  until  they  become 
sharks  or  whales,  geese  or  nightingales, 
rats  or  elephants,  kangaroos  or  gorillas, 
open  to  us  a  view  of  animated  nature 
which  some  may  consider  sublime,  but 
which  to  us  seems  full  of  absurdities. 

It  is  quite  true  that  man  has  existed 
since  the  period  of  records  and  monu- 
ments without  much  change  in  his  physi- 
cal conformation,  and  with  the  same 
striking  differences  of  race  that  now  ex- 
ist ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  whole 
animal  creation.  Horses,  dogs,  cats, 
sheep,  camels,  lions  —  all  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  insects  —  have  been  the  same 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them.  Other 
races  have  existed,  and  become  extinct ; 
but  we  find  no  marks  of  transition  into 
the  existing  races.  In  three  thousand 
years  there  have  been  no  such  changes. 
There  is  nowhere  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life  changing  to 
higher.  The  oysters  on  our  coast  are 
doubtless  the  same  coppery  bivalves  that 
they  were  when  Julius  Cajsar  made  his 
first  meal  off  them  upon  the  sands  of  Do- 
ver ;  and  the  donkey  in  our  streets,  draw- 
ing his  load  of  cabbages,  is  no  improve- 
ment upon  the  beast  that  gave  a  lesson 
to  Balaam.  If  the  law  of  development 
ever  existed,  it  must  have  ceased  to  act 
some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Progress 
has  made  a  halt,  and  all  animate  existences 
have  forgotten  their  aspirations. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  can  stand  before 
a  cage  of  monkeys,  or  see  a  cleverly- 
trained  one  exhibited  in  the  street,  with- 
out an  awkward  feeling  of  possible  rela- 
tionship. The  imitation  is  too  close  to  be 
agreeable.  But  when  a  careful  compari- 
son is  made,  this  feeling  vanishes.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  highest 
type  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  lowest 
Bushman  or  Australian  ;  but  he  who  pre- 
tends that  the  lowest  human  being  that 
walks  the  earth  is  a  nearer  relation  to  the 
gorilla  than  to  himself,  has  not  given  the 
subject  a  proper  examination.  He  should 
go  at  once  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
inspect  the  skeleton,  and  particularly  the 
skull,  of  the  gorilla.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
beast.  Its  brains  are  not  one  fifth  the 
size  of  the  smallest  normal  humau  brain 
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ever  exhibited.  Its  skull  is  more  like 
that  of  a  tiger  than  of  a  human  being. 
With  the  iirst  look  at  the  naked  skeleton 
all  idea  of  relationship  vanishes.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  other  specimens  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  with  larger  brains  in 
proportion  to  their  size  ;  but  there  is  no 
resemblance  which  can  give  one  moment's 
support  to  the  idea  that  any  ancestor  of 
Homer  or  Shakspeare  was  ever  even  a 
chimpanzee.  Place  the  skulls  of  all  the 
varieties  of  humanity  side  by  side  in  a  de- 
scending series,  and  we  find  a  well-mark- 
ed gradation — an  improvement  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  or  a  degeneration 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Now, 
by  the  side  of  the  lowest  form  of  the  hu- 
man head  place  the  highest  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  dumb  races  that  mimic  human- 
ity so  execrably,  and  you  have,  instead  of 
a  single  stop  in  a  gradual  series,  an  im- 
mense gulf,  which  it  would  require  a  long 
chain  of  gradations  to  fill.  In  one  you 
have  a  man,  gifted  with  speech  and  rea- 
son, capable  of  education  and  improve- 
ment, with  an  intellect  which  can  expand 
until  it  measures  the  stars  and  invents 
systems  of  ethnology  ;  in  the  other  a 
brute,  which  can  never  be  capable  of  hu- 
man speech,  or  reason,  or  faith :  a  cun- 
ning brute,  perhaps,  but  not  equal  to  the 
dog,  or  horse,  or  elephant,  either  of  which 
would  be  for  us  a  more  respectable  re- 
lative than  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
four  -  handed  favorites  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  (]^uestion  of 
races,  which  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  theory  of  development.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  believing  that  human- 
ity is  one,  and  that  all  men  are  descended 
from  a  single  pair  ?  As  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  faith — though  it  must,  of  course,  be 
consistent  with  reason,  even  in  its  higher 
sphere — we  leave  it  out  of  the  question. 
It  may  satisfy  ourselves  to  settle  a  scien- 
tific question  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture; but  we  have  no  ri^xht  to  require 
that  others  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
same  authority.  The  first  scientific  evi- 
dence which  we  should  offer  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  the  fact  of  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  such  unity.  Beneath 
all  varieties  there  is  a  "  human  nature," 
in  which  all  men  feel  themselves  to  be 
united  ;  one  touch  of  which  is  said  to  make 
"  the  whole  world  kin."  This  feeling  or 
instinct  of  relationshii)  is  a  proof  of  no 
trifling  value.    A  more  tangible  argument 


is  found  in  the  evident  relationship  of  hu- 
man languages.  However  we  may  account 
for  a  single  race  speaking  two  thousand 
different  dialects,  it  would  be  still  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  similarities  of 
structure,  and  even  of  words,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  different  and  widely-separated 
races,  having  different  origins. 

Universal  tradition  is  a  fiict  of  great 
power.  Every  nation  which  has  preserve 
ed  traditions,  has  some  which  can  be 
traced  to  one  original.  The  tradition  of 
a  deluge,  for  example,  has  been  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  proof  of 
identity  of  origin  than  common  traditions. 

The  intermingling  of  races,  and  the 
formation  of  new  and  persbtent  types  by 
such  intermixture,  if  it  can  be  aemon- 
strated,  isa  physiological  proof  of  unity 
of  race  which  can  not  be  disputed ;  but 
this  persistence  may  not  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  established.  Every  instance 
brought  forward  will  be  claimed  as  an- 
other original  type  or  species. 

But  the  great  difficulty  in  the  whole 
subject,  as  a  scientific  question,  is,  that  it 
carries  us  out  of  the  range  of  science  and 
out  of  the  sphere  of  reason.  The  creation 
of  man  is  a  miracle.  The  division  of  man 
into  races  may  be  a  miracle  also.  And  a 
miracle  is  something  beyond  our  power 
to  explain  or  scientifically  investigate. 
Science  informs  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  man  did  not  exist  on  thb  planet. 
We  can  not  see  that  he  had  any  power 
to  make  himself,  either  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  or  from  an  animalcule  or  an 
oyster.  The  Power  and  Wisdom  which 
could  and  did  form  the  intellectaal,  moral, 
and  ])hy8ical  nature  of  man,  has,  withoat 
question,  the  ability  to  change  his  charao* 
ter,  external,  and  internal,  directly  or 
indirectly,  at  any  time ;  and  it  is  jnst  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Almighty, 
after  the  creation  of  a  single  pair,  changed 
certain  persons  of  their  progeny  into  the 
types  of  the  existing  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  that  he  made  as  many  differeot 
creations.  Either  one  process  or  the  other 
may  be  predicated  of  Omnipotence ;  and 
we  may  as  well  accept  the  theory  which  is 
consistent  with  Revelation,  with  universal 
tradition,  and  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity  as  one  that  makes  us  remote 
descendants  of  the  toad  or  crocodile,  and 
near  relations  to  the  chimpansee  and  the 
gorilla. 
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There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the 
mass  of  intelligent  and  observant  persons 
are  more  agreed  than  that  science,  in  all 
its  departments,  is  progressing  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  success  unrecorded,  if  not  un- 
eqnaled,  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world's  existence ;  nor  is  it  hardly  less 
universally  acknowledged  that  this  pro- 
gress does  not  rest,  as  a  mere  evidence  of 
the  astounding  capability  of  man's  mental 
powers  to  search  after  and  unravel  the 
mighty  mysteries  of  nature's  hidden 
things,  but  develops  itself  into  practical 
working,  not  only  challenging  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind  in  its  more  prominent 
and  obvious  features,  but  unobtrusively 
insinuating  itself  into  the  most  ordinary 
and  insignificant  acts  of  every-day  life. 
Nor  will  it  escape  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  the  friend  of  social  improvement 
that,  disconnected  as  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  may  be  in  their  individual- 
ity, one  single  principle  forms  a  bond  of 
relationship  ana  stamps  an  unity  on  the 
whole,  a  growing  tendency  to  press  every 
suggestive  theory,  and,  above  all,  every 
determined  fact,  into  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  man,  alike  as  a  means  of 
mental  culture,  and  especially  of  physical 
improvement  to  the  population  at  large, 
where  science,  to  be  useful  at  all,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  urgent 
claims  of  bodily  wants. 

To  chemistry  and  civil  engineering  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  prodigious 
advance  which  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  in  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  for  securing  to  man  those  con- 
ditions which  are  essential,  first,  for  the 
development,  and  then  for  the  conserva- 
tion, of  his  natural  capabilities;  and  espe- 
cially for  shielding  him  from  the  noxious 
operation  of  those  influences  to  which 
society,  in  a  civilized  and  congregated 
condit'on,  must  ever  be  subjected.  To 
the  higher  department  of  chemical  re- 
search, in  its  economical  and  physiologi- 
cal applications,  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the   circumstances   under  which   the 


functions  of  life  are  most  favorably  de- 
veloped, impaired,  interrupted,  or  totally 
arrested  ;  whilst  the  civil  engineer,  calling 
into  action  precisely  the  same  principles 
which  have  unfolded  facts  to  the  chemical 
philosopher,  is  enabled,  on  a  greatly  ex- 
aggerated scale,  to  produce  identically 
the  same  results ;  concealing  what  is  un- 
sightly, expanding  what  is  useful,  destroy- 
ing or  removing  what  is  noxious,  thus 
causing  human  life  to  be  of  longer  average 
duration,  bringing  whole  districts  other- 
wise uninhabitable  under  the  dominion  of 
man,  banishing  squalor  for  cleanliness^ 
putrid  miasmata  for  wholesome  respirable 
air;  and,  regardless  of  all  distinctions, 
diffusing  health  and  cheerfulness,  from 
the  prince's  palace  to  the  peasant's  cot. 

Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  practical  importance  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  attained  and  the  vast  range 
of  subjects  it  embraces,  a  general  desire 
should  be  manifested  by  the  public  to  in 
form  itself  respecting  them,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  enable  the  community  at  largo 
to  cooperate  with  and  forward  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  have  originated  plans 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  objects 
contemplated ;  and,  indeed,  to  the  want 
of  this  information  we  may  almost  exclu- 
sively trace  the  tardiness  of  some  corpo- 
rate bodies  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  scientific  re- 
search offers  them,  as  well  as  the  actual 
prejudice  and  opposition  manifested  by 
the  lower  classes  against  improvements 
from  which  they  are  themselves  to  obtain 
the  greatest  share  of  benefit.  And  the 
more  is  this  to  be  regretted,  as  the  benefit 
can  not  be  obtained  in  its  completeness 
but  by  unanimous  cooperation ;  a  fact  re- 
cognized by  the  legislature,  which  has 
wisely,  so  &r  as  possible,  rendered  such 
cooperation  compulsory,  though  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  large  number  of 
cases  to  which  its  enforcements  can  not 
reach,  or  where  they  can  be  easily  evaded. 
Still,  however,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
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commnnity  is  at  length  fully  roused  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  means  of  information  are  at  hand  and 
accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  them, 
varied  also  in  form,  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  demanded,  from  the  more 
costly  scientific  treatise  to  the  popular 
tract.  But  it  necessarily  happens  that, 
in  the  latter  of  these,  there  is  danger  of 
superficial  generalities  excluding  from 
notice  matters  of  apparently  a  trivial  na- 
ture, but  which  really  embrace  the  most 
essential  considerations,  both  in  a  theoret- 
ical and  practical  point  of  view. 

Such  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
subject  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper. 

Few  are  isjnorant  of  the  fact  that  fluids 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  two 
heads — those  which  admit  of  being  placed 
in  closed  vessels,  but  resist  any  attempt 
to  compress  them  into  a  smaller  space 
than  they  originally  occupy — or,  at  any 
rate,  into  a  space  appreciably  smaller,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terra  ;  and 
those  which,  readily  yielding  to  pressure, 
can  bo  compressed  into  a  space  many 
times  smaller  than  they  oririnally  occu- 
pied, again  expanding  to  their  original 
dimensit:»ns  when  that  pressure  is  remov- 
ed. These  latter  bodies  are  familiarly  de- 
nominated gases. 

It  may,  in  addition,  be  known  that 
many  of  such  bodies  exist,  that  they  have 
distinguishing  characters,  that  they  may 
be  mixed  together  mechanically,  just  as 
ordinary  fluids  are  capable  of  being  mixed, 
each  retaining  its  specific  characters ;  or 
caused  to  combine  in  such  a  manner  that 
new  products  arise,  endowed  with  new 
properties,  both  chemical  and  mechanical, 
totally  different  from  either  in  an  isolated 
condition.  It  may  even  bo  recognized  as 
a  fiuniliar  truth  that  the  gases,  when 
placed  in  contact,  can  riot  remain  separ- 
ate^ but  manifest  an  uncontrollable  ten- 
dency to  unite,  until  of  two  separate  gases 
one  perfectly  homogeneous  atmosphere 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  receiver  in  which 
they  arc  confined.  But  few  recognize 
this  property  as  one  of  vast  practical  im- 
])ortanoo,  forming  the  very  key  which 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  many  common 
phenomena,  originating  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inconveniences  which  interfere 
with  social  comfort,  and  not  unfrequeutly 
determine  the  existence  of  life  itself. 

The  o>)ject  of  this  paper  is  simply  to 
describe  this  last-mentioned  i)roperty  with  ' 


as  little  technicality  as  poasible,  and  show 
the  importance  of  rccoenizing  its  practical 
relations.  For  the  saKe  of  brevity,  also, 
we  ])roceed  at  once  to  mention  the  gases 
which  will  be  principally  alluded  to,  eno* 
merating  such  of  their  leading  character- 
istics as  may  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  of  oxygen  and  hydrocen. 

These  are  two  gases  witn  which  few 
are  unfamiliar,  recognizing  the  one  as  a 
powerful  supporter  of  combustion,  being 
itself  incombustible;  the  other  endowed 
with  totally  opposite  attributes,  itself  ca- 
pable of  being  ignited  as  it  proceeds  from 
a  jet  or  other  small  orifice,  while  it  in- 
stantly extinguishes  a  taper  plunged  into 
it.  Most  persons  have  witnessed  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  oxy|;en — the 
brilliant  scintillations  of  iron  wire  when 
introduced  into  it ;  and  the  dazdinff,  al- 
most solar  light,  thrown  out  when  inlmm- 
ed  phosphorous  is  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  this  gas.  The  pecnliar  small 
blue  flame  with  which  hydrogen  bams, 
and  the  slight  explosion  which  takes  place 
on  plunging  a  lighted  taper  into  it,  are 
also  presumed  to  be  well-known  phenome- 
na. These  two  gases  are  amongst  the  most 
important  aeriform  bodies  with  which 
are  acquainted,  and  are  more  or  less  i 
tified  with  every  condition  which  controls 
the  permanence  of  healthy  progress,  and 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  all  those 
functions  which  in  the  aggregate  are  in- 
cluded under  the  term  life;  and  they 
hold  this  prominent  position  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  essential  ingredients 
in  a  series  of  compounds  necessary  to  the 
support  of  every  animate  body,  both  aiu> 
raal  and  vecjetable. 

We  all  know  also  that  without  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air  we  can  not 
live  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how 
directly  all  the  powers  of  life  are  inflo- 
enced  by  this  compound  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  also  how  an  almost  infi- 
nitesimal amount  of  contamination  with 
other  gaseous  compounds,  continued  tot 
an  adequate  time,  is  sufficient  to  suspend 
or  even  destroy  vital  action.  Of  these 
gaseous  bodies  five  are  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  indeed  stand  at  the  very 
threshold  of  all  the  abstruse  problems 
which  organic  chemistry  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  so  satisfactorily  solved ; 
and  the  student  will  do  well  to  pause  and 
make  himself  familiar  with  their  proper- 
ties and  habitudes  before  he  enters  npon 
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the  vast  field  of  inquiry  which  this  inter- 
esting department  of  physical  science  un- 
folds. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it 
will  be  sufBcient  to  give  such  a  general 
description  as  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  main  property  we  have  in  view 
—  the  tendency  of  these  gases  reciprocal- 
ly to  insinuate  themselves  into  juxta- 
position with  each  other,  and  having  done 
so,  the  influence  they  exert  in  reference 
to  social  life.  These  bodies  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  carbonic  oxyd,  carbureted  hy- 
drogen, sulphureted  hydrogen,  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen,  and,  lastly,  bi-sulphuret 
of  carbon,  which,  though  not  a  gas,  is  a 
highly  volatile  body,  and  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature  acts  as  a  gas  in 
becoming  diffused  througli  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  is  well  known 
to  most  persons  as  the  air  which  sparkles 
np  in  such  liquids  as  soda-water,  cham- 
pagne, etc.,  and  causes  them  to  effer- 
vesce ;  it  is  composed  of  carbon,  of  which 
charcoal  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  type, 
and  oxygen  in  certain  invariable  propor- 
tions, not  as  a  mere  mixture,  but  as  a 
chemical  combination,  effecting  a  total 
change  of  character  in  the  new  body 
which  retains  but  few  properties  in  com- 
mon with  either  of  the  original  elements. 
The  rationale  of  these  changes  is  ex- 
plained in  any  manual  of  chemistry,  and 
we  must  not  hero  dwell  upon  it.  An* 
oth'er  property  is  also  familiar  to  most  — 
its  tendency  to  impede  respiration,  or,  as 
many  would  say,  to  stop  the  breath  — 
and  this  phenomenon  claims  note  as  a 
most  wise  premonitory  check  to  its  free 
inhalation.  A  spasm  is,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced in  the  throat,  which  in  due  time 
closes  and  forms  a  most  powerful  valve 
to  prevent  the  deleterious  effects  which 
would  result  from  the  admixture  of  even 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  into  the 
lungs. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  com- 
pound—  carbonic  oxyd.  This,  again,  is 
ibrmed  from  carbon  and  oxygen,  but  con- 
tains only  half  the  amount  atomically 
of  the  latter.  The  properties  of  this 
body  vary  considerably  from  the  former, 
the  principal  difference  which  we  shall 
select  being  that  the  former  is  incom- 
bustible and  extinguishes  flame,  whilst 
the  latter  burns  with  a  blue  flame  in  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air.  They  are 
both  highly  deleterious,  the  latter  espe- 
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cially,  as  it  is  more  subtle,  and  furnished 
with  no  warning  indication  of  its  pres- 
ence. 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  another 
class  of  gaseous  compounds,  in  which 
hydrogen  mstead  of  oxygen  forms  an  es- 
sential constituent.  Thus,  we  meet  sul- 
phur combining  with  hydrogen  to  form 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  by  sub- 
stituting for  sulphur,  carbon  and  phos- 
phorus respectively,  we  produce  carbu- 
reted and  phosphureted  hydrogen.  But 
before  enumerating  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  these  hydrogen  compounds. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  refer  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  in  the  course 
of  that  unceasing  interchange  of  elements 
which  we  recognize  as  marvelously  cha- 
racteristic of  organic  life,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  changes  which  occur  in 
mineral  bodies,  or  which  may  be  elicited 
from  properly  directed  chemical  opera- 
tions in  the  laboratory. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  fact  that  all 
organized  forms  which  are  capable,  un- 
der suitable  conditions,  of  performing  the 
definite  functions  for  which  they  were 
obviously  adapted,  do  so  in  virtue  of 
the  inherent  property  which  they  possess 
of  causing  their  individual  elements  to 
change  their  mutual  relations  and  origi* 
nate  new  forms ;  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  function  wnich  the 
organ  is  destined  to  perform  consists  in 
the  very  act  itself  of  producing  these,  very 
properly  designated,  molecular  changes.. 
To  take  a  simple  instance.  Suppose  a 
body  to  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  with  oxygen  in  considerable  ex- 
cess. As  we  know  that  these  are  capa- 
ble of  combining  in  a  variety  of  ways,  we 
may  infer  that  the  homogeneity  of  the 
substance  may  be  broken  up,  and  that 
the  elements  may  pair,  in  the  one  case 
oxygen  combining  with  hydrogen,  to  fona 
water,  whilst  another  portion  of  oxygen 
combines  with  carbon  to  produce  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  assumed  organized 
body  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  capble  in  that  condition  of 
performing  acts  of  life,  has  then  been,  so 
to  speak,  broken  up  into  two  bodies  which, 
have  stepped  out  of  the  rank  of  vital 
agents ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  a  change  con- 
stantly occurring  in  a  large  class  of  or- 
ganic groups.  Let  us  now  imagine  that 
a  bod^  standing  still  higher  in  the  list  of 
organized  forms  is  composed  of  oxygen ,. 
hydrogen,,  oarbon,  and  nitrogen.  These,^ 
22 
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again,  wo  know  are  capable  of  combining 
in  pairs ;  and  if  certain  proportions  of  the 
elements  are  present,  we  may  find  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  uniting  to  form 
water,  another  portion  of  oxygen  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  an- 
other portion  of  the  hydrogen  with  nitro- 
gen to  form  ammonia.  Or  wo  might 
suppose  the  change  to  progress  still  fur- 
ther, and  that  another  portion  of  carbon 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
oxyd,  whilst-  another  portion  of  carbon 
unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  carburet- 
ed hydrogen  gas.  Thus,  from  one  homo- 
geneous body,  we  have  in  one  case  de- 
duced three,  in  the  other  Hve,  sets  of 
pairs  or  binary  compounds,  and  legiti- 
mately so,  as  these  are  not  mere  hypo- 
thetical changes,  but  amongst  the  most 
familiar  to  tnose  who  are  engaged  in 
studying  tho  phenomena  of  life  by  the  aid 
of  organic  chemistry. 

But  we  must  now  advance  to  a  still 
higher  group,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
elements  we  have  enumerated,  assume 
two  others  —  sulphur  and  phosphorus  — 
and  it  is  these  most  important  and  highly 
organized  forms  that  we  shall  be  prin- 
cipally concerned  with,  when  we  come 
more  especially  to  trace  the  results  of 
their  decomposition,  as  having  become 
gasefi,  and  submitted  to  the  process 
of  diffusion.  Not,  however,  to  forestall 
what  will  more  conveniently  be  treated 
of  as  we  advance,  let  us  recognize  the 
capability  of  an  organized  form  made  up 
of  these  bodies,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  constitute  an  instrument  fit  to  per- 
form HpeciGc  duties  under  the  influence 
of  vitality,  to  become  disintegrated,  and 
in  the  act  of  breaking  up,  to  rearrange 
its  ultimate  constituent  parts  or  molecules 
into  pairs  in  a  manner  precisely  analo- 
gous lo  the  process  alreadv  alluded  to. 
We  have  clearly  the  materials  before  us 
to  form  the  following  binary  compounds 
—  water,  from  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  carbonic  acid,  from  carbon 
and  oxygen ;  ammonia,  from  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  ;  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
from  hydrogen  and  sulphur  ;  and  plios- 
phureted  hydrogen,  from  hydrogen  and 
phosphorus.  We  may  in  like  manner 
have  carbonic  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon from  an  obvious  mixture  of  their  re- 
spective elements.  Now,  it  is  an  error 
to  imagine  that  there  is  any  thing  arbi- 
trary in  such  assumptions,  for  they  are 
warranted  by  the  very  substances  actual- 


ly placing  themselves  before  our  eyei  dnr- 
ing  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege* 
t<able  forms,  which  decomposition  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  unfolding  of 
the  processes  we  have  mentioned.  Or,  if 
not  rendered  perceptible  to  the  senaeai 
the  hypotheses  assumed  are  in  perfeot  ac- 
cordance with  nature's  operadons  and 
the  i'air  consequence  of  legitimate  deduc- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  over  a  very  exten- 
sive range  we  have  our  senses  to  appeal 
to,  and  to  check  an^  danger  from  Bpeon- 
lation ;  demonstrative  evidence  of  this 
kind  can  not  but  be  conclusive.  We 
should,  however,  be  excluding  oarselves 
from  the  knowledge  of  most  important 
practical  facts  if,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  we  are  work- 
ing with,  we  were  altogether  to  banish 
moral  or  probable  evidence  from  our  re- 
searches. If  it  be  fair  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  a  planet  is  perturbed  from  what 
should  be  its  normal  orbit,  and  then,  as- 
suming that  this  disturbance  can  only 
arise  from  another  undiscovered  planet- 
ary body,  to  proceed  witli  a  variety  of 
probatory  calculations  as  to  the  position 
in  which  that  disturbing  mass  must  be 
located,  and  with  what  amonnt  of  mean 
attraction  to  produce  this  disturbance, 
it  is  equally  legitimate  to  take  hold  <^ 
any  of  the  numerous  &cts  within  the 
range  of  vital  force,  and  explore  the  con- 
ditions which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order 
that  the  observed  phenomena  may  be 
brought  about,  always  remembering  of 
course,  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  to  ob- 
serve the  line  of  demarkation  between 
probable  and  demonstrative  evidence. 

But  to  return  from  this  almost  necessa- 
ry digression.  We  have  now  added  to 
our  list  two  other  compounds  which  wHI 
shortly  bo  viewed  as  operated  upon  by 
the  property  of  difiTusion,  and  briefly  de- 
scribe their  principal  characters  in  order. 
Thus  : 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  most  ofRm- 
sive  gas,  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
have  visited  Ilarrowgate  or  any  other  of 
the  numerous  sulphur  spas.  Is  is  net 
only  ofiensive  but,  even  In  moderate  quaa- 
tities,  highly  injurious ;  in  large  volameS| 
fatal  to  life.  The  sensitiveness  to  its  in- 
fluence seems  to  vary  in  different  animals; 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  a 
horse  is  iiijurioudiy  affected  by  it  when 
diluted  with  some  thousands  of  its  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air.  Its  presence  may 
also  be  inferred  from  its  tendency  to 
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blacken  silver  and  some  other  roetals ; 
the  principal  property,  however,  which 
will  come  within  our  subject  is  the  one 
above  slated. 

Phosphureted  hydrogen. — Those  who 
have  not  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits 
may  not  be  so  familiar  with  this  as  the 
preceding  gas,  although,  together  with 
that,  it  is  freely  evolved  during  the  de- 
composition of  white  of  egg  and  its  ana- 
logues, generally  known  as  albuminous 
bodies  ;  very  copiously,  indeed,  by  pntri- 
fying  fish.  It  is  most  poisonous  when 
brought  into  contact  with  blood  ;  and 
the  writer  has  reason  to  believe,  from  ob- 
servation, that  during  the  raging  of  epi- 
demic cholera,  this  gas,  evolved  by  putrid 
fish  on  the  sea-coast,  and  introduced  in 
the  animal  system  with  stale  fish  as  food, 
is  a  powerful  agent.  There  are  various 
other  interesting  properties  of  this  gas,  as 
prepared  in  the  laboratory,  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  its  influence  on  vital 
functions. 

Carbureted  hydrogen. — ^This  light  and 
inflammable  gas  is  one  of  very  evil  repute, 
and  constitutes  the  fire-damp  so  fatally 
known  in  the  coal  districts ;  when  mixed 
with  from  eight  to  ten  volumes  of  com- 
mon air  it  explodes  with  awful  violence, 
forming  highly-expanded  steam  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar ;  thus  the  unfortunate  miner  is  in 
peril  of  being  blown  up,  with  all  its  con- 
comitant dangers  of  falling  materials, 
etc. ;  and  should  he  escape  injury  from 
these,  he  is  frequently  smothered  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  choke-damp,  as  it  is 
locally  called. 

The  last  body  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, blsulphuret  of  carbon,  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  sul- 
phur. Unlike  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  it  is  a  fluid,  though  very  volatile, 
and  of  a  most  ofiensive  odor ;  this  is  also 
a  common  product  of  decomposition  of 
all  organic  bodies  which  contain  its  ele- 
ments, at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  volatility,  dif- 
fuses itself  through  the  air,  in  some  cases 
very  materially  vitiating  its  purity ;  our 
inquiry  would  therefore  be  incomplete 
without  recognizing  its  presence. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  properties  al- 
ready assigned  to  these  bodies,  we  must 
observe  that  they  differ  in  density ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  volume  of  each  repre- 
sents a  different  weight.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  heavier 


than  atmospheric  air,  and  if  generated  in 
a  closed  vessel  filled  with  ordinary  air, 
will  displace  it,  though  if  left  in  contact 
for  a  short  time,  both  will  become  mixed, 
in  consequence  of  the  principle  which  it 
is  our  object  to  explain.  We  must  pre- 
viously, however,  allude  to  another  very 
observable  property  common  to  all  gases; 
not  only  do  they  manifest  a  tendency  to 
mingle  with  each  other  when  brought 
into  actual  contact ;  but  if  se|)arated 
from  each  other  by  a  membrane,  such  as 
a  piece  of  bladder,  the  union  stiil  pro- 
ceeds with  great  activity ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, we  fill  a  small  bladder  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  place  it  in  a  large  ves- 
sel containing  atmospheric  air,  we  shall 
in  a  short  time  be  able  to  show  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  passed  through  the 
bladder  and  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air :  an  action  much  accelei*ated  by  pre- 
viously moistening  the  bladder.  The  re- 
lative rapidity  with  which  gases  of  differ- 
ent density  pass  through  membranes, 
however,  varies  considerably;  thus  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  pass  through  a  moist- 
ened bladder  two  and  a  half  times  more 
rapidly  than  sulphureted  hydrogen,  five 
and  a  half  times  more  rapidly  than  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
times  as  rapidly  as  carbonic  oxyd.  Let 
us  pause  to  consider  the  vast  import  of 
this  fact  in  relation  to  the  animal  econo- 
my. We  are  constantly  receiving  into 
our  lungs  fresh  portions  of  atmosplicric 
air,  and  expelling  from  these  organs  suc- 
cessive portions  of  moist,  heated  air, 
commixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  blood,  on  the  integrity  of  which 
our  very  existence  depends,  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  air  we  breathe  by  a  mem- 
brane of  the  greatest  tenuity ;  through 
this  membrane,  which  is  always  moist 
and  warm,  and  consequently  in  the  most 
favorable  condition  for  promoting  the  ac- 
tion above  mentioned,  the  air  and  blood 
are  perpetually  reacting  upon  eath  otht^r  ; 
provided  the  air  be  uncontaminiited,  the 
natural  function  of  respiration  proceeds 
naturally  and  pursues  a  healthy  course  ; 
but  if  it  contain  any  other  gas  which  is 
capable  of  vitiating  the  blood,  tliis  fluid 
can  not  escape  its  influence,  for  we  have 
every  circamstHUce  at  hand  to  favor  such 
influence  with  the  utmost  intens  ty.  Now. 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  gases 
which  are  most  fatal  m  their  operation  on 
the  blood  are  those  which  are  most  apt  to 
be  present  in  the  atmosphere.     All  na- 
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lure  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  cbaDge ;  all 
organized  forms  are  constantly  undergo- 
ing decay — that  is  to  say,  resolving  them- 
selves into  those  binaiy  compounds  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  alluded ;  no 
animal  matter  can  pass  into  a  state  of  de- 
cay without  evolving  ammonia  and  std- 
phureted  hydrogen^  which  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  membranous  air-cells 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and,  acting 
upon  the  iron  in  the  blood  globules,  at 
once  destroy  their  vitality.  Beneficently, 
indeed,  has  nature  endowed  these  gases 
with  a  repulsive  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  at  once  indicates  their  presence 
and  causes  us  to  avoid  them.  But  this 
only  happens  when  they  are  present  in 
comparatively  large  quantities ;  where, 
as  in  densely  populated  towns,  we  have 
the  air  always  contaminated  with  some 
of  these  deleterious  products,  even  when 
not  ordinarily  appreciable  by  the  senses, 
the  very  countenances  of  the  inhabitants 
too  plainly  reveal  the  mischief  going  on. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  another 
element  is  present  which  dare  not  be  left 
out  of  the  account — the  element  of  time. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  a  person,  ex- 
posed to  an  accidental  emission  of  poison- 
ous air  for  a  short  time,  who  is  again  at 
liberty  to  inspire  that  which  is  perfectly 
pure,  may  be  casually  afiected,  and  that 
the  elastic  and  regenerating  influences 
of  vitality  may  speedily  repair  the 
mischief  done.  But,  where  foul  air  is 
always  present  and  constantly  inspired, 
its  baneful  action  will  soon  be  developed, 
even  when  the  quantity  is  infinitesimally 
small.  It  is  indeed  by  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  these  phenomena  alone 
that  we  can  hope  to  rouse  society  to  the 
importance  of  what  are  usually  denomi- 
nated sanitary  operations ;  it  is  also  by  the 
proper  application  of  the  scientific  facts  of 
the  case  alone  that  we  can  expect  efficient- 
ly to  counteract  the  evils  that  will  ever 
accompany  the  progressive  march  of  civ- 
ilization. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  gases  to  mix  themselves  when 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  each 
other  ;  and  to  what  has  been  premised,  we 
may  add  that  they  do  so  independently  of 
their  specific  gravity ;  for  if  a  vessel — a 
bottle,  for  instance — be  filled  with  the 
linrhtest  gas  we  are  acquainted  with — hy- 
d'Ogcn — and  another  with  carbonic  acid 
ga>,  which  is  much  heavier,  and  these  two 
vessels  be  connected  by  a  narrow  tube,  in* 


vertinflT  the  first-named  veiael  over  the  oth- 
er containing  the  heavier  gas,  the  oarbon- 
ic  acid  gas,  notwithstanding  its  iar  great- 
er weight,  will  intrude  itself  into  the  up- 
per vessel.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  n»- 
tionale  of  this  union  can  not  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  gravity  of  the  respect- 
ive  gases,  nor  yet  by  another  hypothesia 
which  has  been  suggested— that  the  one 
gas  acts  as  a  vacuum  to  the  other ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Graham  for  ft 
most  lucid  and  interesting  research  which 
satisfactorily  proves  the  existence  of  anew 
force,  which  be  has  designated  the  ^  Alt- 
fusion  of  gases ;''  it  is  this  prindple,  too 
frequently  disregarded,  indeed  harely  re- 
cognized  as  operating  on  an  extenrivo 
scale,  that  speciallv  claims  our  atteption 
in  reference  to  the  practical  detuls  of 
this  paper. 

Let  us  now  briefiy  advert  to  the  re* 
marks  already  made  upon  the  formation 
'  of  cei-tain  binary  compounds,  in  referenoe 
especially  to  their  origin,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  most  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance— whence  and  how  do  they  ariae  f 

All  organized  forms  are  so  constructed 
that,  under  the  influence  of  vital  aotiona, 
or,  in  simpler  terms,  during  the  preaenoe 
of  life,  they  are  disposed  to  pertorm  cer- 
tain appropriate  acts  or  duties ;  but  action 
and  reaction  are  always  eqnal  and  oppo- 
site; during  their  activity,  and  in  ezaet- 
est  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exertion, 
they  become  exhausted;  not  merely  bo, 
the  very  continuity  of  their  comjponent 
parts  is  dissevered,  and,  instead  ofading 
together  as  a  whole,  the  minute  particles 
or  molecules  of  which  they  are  oompoeed 
stand  aloof  the  one  from  another,  and  man* 
ifest  a  tendency  to  submit  to  ocher  iii- 
fiuences  which,  as  an  united  whole,  they 
were  capable  of  resisting. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  animal  mnaele ; 
after  a  certain  amount  of  exertion,  it 
becomes  almost  paralyzed,  perceptibly 
less  rigid,  and  loses  in  bulk.  Thia  mnade 
is  a  most  highly  organized  body,  and  com- 
prises in  its  composition  all  the  diflerent 
elements  we  have  had  occasion  to  allnde 
to.  During  its  action,  every  effort  ren- 
ders it  more  unfit  to  act ;  after  a  time,  rest 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  recmit  its 
strength,  and  enable  it  to  reacquire  iu 
capability  to  act;  and  for  this  reaaon, 
some  portions  of  this  muscle  have  diaaii- 
peared,  and  what  were  before  hifffaly  or- 
ganized portions,  have  become  indifferent 
to  the  vital  force — have,  in  &ct|  atepped 
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oat  of  the  list  of  the  living  forms  and  be- 
come rejected  from  the  organism  as  ef* 
fete.    This  happens  most  frequently  in  a 
given  order.    First:  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen retire  from  service  in  the  form  of 
water ;  hence,  on  violent  exertion,  we  ob- 
serve  the  increase  of  perspiration,  and, 
consentaneously  with  this,  the  respiratory 
function  becomes  disturbed,  the  breath- 
ing   is    laborious    and    much  increased 
in  frequency,  pointing  to  another  defal- 
cation—the carbon  is  giving  way,  and  de- 
parts from  the  body,  united  with  oxy- 
gen, as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  finally,  the  ni- 
trogen escapes  as  ammonia,  and  the  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  in  this  case,  as  oxy- 
gen salts.    But  although  these  products 
are  thus  originated,  and  generally  in  the 
order  above  described,  they  do  not  re- 
main so,  but,  almost  universally,  meeting 
with   carbonaceous  bodies  which   claim 
the  oxygen,  moisture  and  elevated  tem- 
perature both  being  present,  the  oxygen, 
both  of  the  water  and  the  salts  alluded 
to,  combines  with  the  carbon   to  form 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  whilst  the  now  liberat- 
ed or  rather  liberating  hydrogen,  in   a 
nascent  state,  attaches  itself  to  the  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  forming,  in  the  one 
case,  Bulphureted,  in  the  other  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen.    A  vast  variety  of  other 
cases  might  be  instanced  ;  the  one  taken 
has,  however,  been  selected,  as  containing 
all  the  elements  which  come  within  the 
circle  of  operations  alluded  to.    In  all, 
however,  the  main  result  is  analogous  or 
identical ;  what  was  before  an  organ  capa- 
ble of  performing  functions,  has  stepped 
out  of  the  category  of  organized  forms, 
and  become  effete — in  such  a  way,  more- 
over, as  to  exert  a  highly  detrimental  in- 
fluence on  the  organisms  that  remain  in- 
tact ;  and  thus : 

The  balance  by  which  the  minutest 
particles  or  molecules  of  all  organized 
forms  are  kept  together,  is  one  of  infinite 
delicacy,  and  disturbed  by  circumstances 
so  minute  that  we  have  in  many  cases — 
nay,  in  most — no  physical  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  presence^  much  less  of  tracing 
their  operations ;  and  it  is  a  fact  establish- 
ed beyond  all  doubt  that  bodies  in  an  ac- 
tual state  of  molecular  disintegration,  or 
breaking  up  of  constitution,  in  the  presence 
of  favorable  conditions,  ^generally  elevat- 
ed temperature  and  moisture,)  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  originate  the  same  changes  in 
other  bodies  analogous  to  and  in  contact 
with  them — sometimes  directly,  as  in  most 


cases  of  what  is  called   decomposition, 
sometimes  by  intermediate  processes  of 
great  interest  which  are  yet  but  imperfect- 
ly understood,  and  claim  research.    In  the 
every-day  occurrence  of  vaccination,  the 
leavenlike — or,  in  sceintifio  language,  {/<a^ 
tcUic — body  introduced,  eventually  pro- 
duces results  on  the  living  organism  dif- 
fering  in  no  wise  from  those  which   it 
might  have  induced  in  many  hundred  of 
similar  instances,  with  such  a  precision, 
also,  that  in  most  cases  the  period  of  its 
manifesting  disturbance    in    the    living 
frame  may  be  predicted  to  a  day,  and  this 
not  by  the  introduction  of.  any  new  ele- 
ments into  the  human  system,  for  organic 
analysis    eliminates  nothing    but    those 
which    have    been    so   frequently    men- 
tioned, but  by  exciting  molecular  action 
in  the  living  tissues  and  vital  fluids  identi- 
cal with  those  which  were  originally  effi- 
cient in  producing  the  matter  introduced, 
and  which  will  assuredly  produce  a  lymph 
endowed  with  power  again  to  propagate 
the  same  disturbances  through  an  infinite 
number  of   beings.     A  similar  change 
doubtless  takes  place  in  the  appalling  af- 
fection— hydrophobia.  A  niinute  particle 
of  diseased  mucus  inserted  bv  the  tooth' 
of  a  rabid  animal  into  the  living  body, 
may  remain  apparently  latent  for  weeks 
or  months — not  really  so,  however,  for 
analogy  compels  the  belief  that  all  this 
time  it  is  undergoing  insidious  changes — 
until  by  progressive  development  the  en- 
erj^es  of  vitality  succumb,  resulting,  we 
might   almost  say,  in   inevitable  death. 
And  if  such  changes  uniformly  take  place 
through  complicated  and  circuitous  of  aer- 
ations,  with  how  much   more    rapidity 
must  we  expect  them  to  act  when  diasta- 
tic  bodies  are  introduced    immediately 
into  the  vital  fluid  or  merely  through  the 
intervention  of  a  thin  moist  membrane, 
which  is  known  not  only  to  be  no  protec- 
tion at  all,  but  rather  to  favor  the  imbi- 
bition of  noxious  matter.     Never,  then, 
be  it  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  life 
implies  death  ;  that  the  progress  of  vital 
function  necessarily  indicates  decay,  with 
its  never-failing  concomitant,  the  produc- 
tion of  substances  obstructive  to  life  and 
presenting  themselves  in  radiating  forms 
which  would,   but  for  wisely  provided 
checks,  extend  their  baneful  influences 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.    It 
is  but  a  mere  question  of  time.    If  a  nox- 
ious gas  be  delivered  into  the  air,  it  is  no 
longer  circumscribed ;  but  by  the  law  of 
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the  difftision  of  gases  it  will  certainly  ob- 
trude its  presence  and  commingle  with 
the  atmospheric  air  wherever  this  air  is 
to  be  found,  here  leveling  all  ranks.  If 
unwholesome  air  be  generated  in  the 
back  streets  and  alleys  of  our  towns,  the 
very  same  will  intrude  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich  ;  if,  by  the  putrifying  of  effete 
matter,  typhus  fever  be  established  in  the 
mews,  it  will  certainly  find  its  way  into 
the  square.  But  how  vast  a  field  does 
the  application  of  these  views  now  open 
out  I  The  crowded  assembly,  the  domes- 
tic dwelling,  the  texture  of  dress,  the  very 
conservation  of  daily  food,  all  find  a  claim 
for  notice ;  nay  more,  life,  presupposing 
death  in  the  inevitable  operation  of  the 
principles  alluded  to,  presses  a  still  fur- 
ther responsibility.    At  a  certain  period  of 


human  existence,  progress  ceases ;  no  more 
renovation  of  the  oreanism  can  be  hoped 
for ;  to  hold  its  own  is  all  that  we  can  ex- 
pect for  a  short  and  nscfal  pause;  then 
comes  the  end— each  day,  each  hour  loaes 
organism  without  replenishment,  and  look* 
ing  forward  to  those  who  come  to  fill  oar 
fallen  ranks,  may  we  hope  that  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  views  wo  have  endeavor- 
ed to  expound,  those  ranks  will  represent, 
not  pusillanimity  and  weakness,  bat  forms 
right  stalwart  and  manly,  though  still  i^l^ 
perfect  representations  of  the  works  of 
Him  who,  at  their  creation,  examined  all, 
passed  before  all  in  grand  review,  and  an- 
nounced their  adequacy  to  perform  every 
predestinated  function ;  for  behold  I  theg 
were  vert/  good. 


From    the    Dublin    Unlrerslty    BfAgaslne. 
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■  We  are  accustomed  to  descant  upon  I 
the  brief  duration  of  human  life;  yet 
within  the  term  of  four-score  years,  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  extended  in  re- 
cent tinies,  in  place  of  three-score  and 
ten,  as  formerly,  events  unparalleled  in 
number  and  magnitude  may  occur.  Cen- 1 
turies,  for  example,  have  gone  by  in  per- 
fect stagnation,  placed  in  competition  with 
the  stirring  events  which  have  passed  over 
the  head  of  the  present  octogenarian.  The 
Registrar-General  tells  us,  every  tenth 
person  in  this  country  lives  to  be  eighty, 
tliough  half  born  die  at  twenty  years  old 
or  under.  From  the  pejice  with  America, 
which  declared  its  independence,  to  the 
present  hour,  what  mighty  interests  in 
the  destinv  of  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals  have  come  upon  the  scene  and  pass- 
ed away!  Thiw»,  civilization  and  ])opular 
fi  eedom,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  social 
amenity,  have  made  great  strides ;  newly 
dis(;overed  lands  have  been  populated, 
and  man  has  become  more  exalted  in  the 
scale  of  being,  both  by  increa^ie  of  num- 
bers and  the  influence  of  power  acquired 


by  augmented  intelligence.  The  present 
time  may  aiford  much  of  mental  produc- 
tion which  pleases,  but  little  which  eidtes 
astonishment.  Yet,  even  this  has  not  been 
destitute  of  that  genius,  the  brilliancy  of 
whose  conversations,  if  less  regarded  be- 
cause less  exciting,  has  not  failed  to  hoM 
its  place  among  those  who  are  qualified  to 
estimate  its  pretensions.  We  have  mneh 
which  amuses  and  little  that  elevates; 
while  science — serene,  severe,  solitary,  in- 
accessible to  the  many — ^reposes  peace* 
fully  under  the  patient  law  of  investigar 
tion,  amidst  discoveries  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  mankind.  Many  more  of 
the  present  than  the  past  stand  upon  the 
lower  steps  of  its  sublime  temple,  ezeen- 
tors  of  that  in  the  origin  of  whidi  they 
had  no  participation,  directing  themselves 
to  the  useful  alone. 

Some  will  be  found  who,  lighting  upon 
abstract  truths,  believe,  from  inez]>eri- 
ence,  that  their  realization  is  practicable 
if  due  efforts  are  made  for  the  pnrpoee. 
Tliey  do  not  see  that  the  want  ot  this  re- 
alization is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  the 
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world — a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  honest 
means,  but  never  to  be  more  than  partial- 
ly realized.  They  do  not  see  the  oppo- 
nent forces — ^the  unions  of  creed,  custom, 
interest,  prejudice,  and  power,  that  are 
the  intervening  obstacles,  to  say  nothing 
of  natural  bias.  Thus  it  was  with  the  sect 
called  "  Chartists,"  who,  more  earnest  for 
progress  than  instructed  in  social  history, 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  political  good  in  the  mind  and  its 
practical  realization  in  society. 

A  little  time  ago  people  did  not  give 
themselves  trouble  about  things  to  which 
the  lack  of  education  had  afforded  them 
no  clue.  They  would  set  fire  to  New- 
gate, or  chalk  up  "  No  Philosphers  "  on 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  not  knowing 
what  it  meant ;  or  bum  the  dwellings  of 
men  of  science  in  the  name  of  "  Church 
and  King,''  when  just  before  they  had 
been  lioarso  with  shouting  "  Wilkes  and 
Liberty.'*  The  masses  then  were  com- 
paratively rude ;  they  were  as  a  ship  with- 
out a  helm,  yawing  widely  and  compass- 
less  along.  Any  poetical  pilot  would  do 
who  chanced  to  suit  their  humor.  Edu- 
cation, greatly  extended  to  what  it  was 
in  those  days,  when  it  was  denounced  by 
men  in  high  places,  and  discouraged  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  in  place,  as  now,  of 
having  their  support,  has  taught  a  differ- 
ent lesson  to  the  people.  What  if  it  be 
not  as  far  extended  as  is  desirable,  still  its 
ameliorating  effect  is  evident.  The  houses 
of  scientific  men  are  not  fired,  religious 
opinion  is  no  longer  constrained,  and  ra- 
tional freedom  is  better  enjoyed  by  all 
classes  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  more  immediate  object  of 
this  paper  is  a  brief  delineation  of  some 
of  the  more  striking  changes  within  the 
compass  of  a  life  taken  in  a  desultory 
way,  as  they  occur  to  the  memory. 

In  England,  fashion  ever  bears  sover- 
eign sway.  The  changes  here  have  been 
in  every  way  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character,  successive  generations  not  be- 
ing servile  copyists  of  their  predecessors, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  seeming  to  de- 
light in  its  own  peculiarities,  and  in  by- 
gone times  tainted  with  political  party 
insignia.  Thus,  if  the  blue  and  buff  which 
marked  the  Whig  partisans  led  by  Charles 
Fox,  and  the  beaux  who  fluttered  around 
hb  beautiful  advocate,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire— the  Windsor  uniform  of  blue 
and  scarlet  distinguished  the  friends  of 


Pitt,  but  the  Lady  Graces  were  wanting 
there. 

The  French  Revolution,  so  accurately 
foreseen  by  Lord  Chesterfield  before  the 
event,  which  did  not  take  place  until  many 
years  after  his  decease,  was  a  prediction 
equally  remarkable  as  affecting  the  Pope, 
whom  his  lordship  included  in  the  same 
category.  Napoleon  I.  broke  the  spell  of 
the  mfluence  of  God's  vicegerent,  as  the 
revolution  had  done  that  of  the  regality 
— two  great  events  in  the  time  of  exist- 
ing men.  The  French  Revolution,  too, 
produced  a  vast  alteration  in  manners, 
and  changed  the  form  and  pressure  of 
fashion  altogether.  This  change  was  not  so 
visible  at  first  among  the  aristocracy, 
which  kept  to  its  own  limited  circle,  as  it 
was  among  those  who  made  less  preten- 
sions to  exclusiveness.  With  these  last 
the  effects  of  a  more  expanded  mental 
development  soon  became  visible  through 
the  crude  efforts  made  to  reconcile  exist- 
ing things  a  little  more  with  the  dictates 
of  reason.  At  the  period  when  the 
French  Revolution  showed  its  earlier 
symptoms,  and  before  the  vain  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  the  violences  that  opposi- 
tion caused,  by  the  European  potentates 
intermeddling,  the  popular  sense  had 
shown  a  desire  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  which  made  usage  its  equivalent  with- 
out regard  to  circumstances.  To  this  di- 
rection the  public  mind  had  been  almost 
intuitively  led  through  the  continued  dis- 
agreement between  profession  and  action, 
by  persons  in  authority  under  every  Euro- 
pean government.  Thus,  while  sovereigns 
were  anathematizing  France  for  commenc- 
ing her  revolution,  they  were  plundering 
and  dividing  Poland,  of  which  they  had 
feloniously  robbed  a  brother  sovereign. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
country,  or  the  field  will  become  too  ex- 
tended. The  politeness  and  nrbanity 
which  then  prevailed  have  been  censured 
as  too  artificial ;  but  the  habits  of  a 
century  in  good  society  had  made  them 
second  nature.  Englishmen  have  at  all 
times  been  considered  too  stiff  and  con- 
strained in  their  bearing ;  but  at  the  pe- 
riod^- to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  the 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks  were  far 
more  easy  and  polished  than  those  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  have  since  approxi- 
mated more  towards  them.  These,  it  is 
true,  were  conventional,  and  there  was  a 
want  of  taste  in  manners — after  present 
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ideas,  however  8crupuloas1y  observed. 
These  too  were  not  rigidly  in  accordance 
with  a  law  which  is  no  changeling,  let  fash- 
ions alter  as  they  may.  Sudi  dissonances, 
however,  were  not  relative  so  much  to  the 
carriage  between  nian  and  man  as  to  the 
appliances  of  dress,  equipage,  and  cum- 
brous court  formalities,  invention  was 
racked  in  order  to  assimilate  body  and 
mind  to  an  agreement  in  some  inconsist- 
ent deformity.  The  shape  of  a  coat  was 
often  the  completion  of  an  obliquitons 
fancy,  and  men  of  birth  and  fortune  play- 
ed fantastical  tricks  in  dress  and  equipage, 
while  women  now  make  laughing-stocks 
of  them.  Commercial  wealth  could  not 
then  compete  with  the  fortune  and  influ- 
ence of  the  owner  of  broad  acres,  and  the 
opinions  of  inferiors  were  of  no  moment. 
The  man  of  consequence  was  distinguish- 
ed by  his  garb  from  the  ^'  nobodies,''  and 
not,  as  at  present,  by  his  dialect  and  bear- 
ing. A  bilious  nabob,  a  nch  merchant, 
or  a  parvenu  of  long  purse,  only  appear- 
ed now  and  then  on  the  public  stage  to 
compete  with  noble  exclusivencss.  To 
mingle  occasionally  with  the  public  was 
necessary  to  people  of  rank,  in  order 
t>  attract  their  notice,  or  rather  that 
incense,  which  to  this  day  is  paid  to 
the  great  man  of  money  in  the  idea  of 
the  small.  Revelry  was  then  more  rife, 
and  luxury  more  prodigal  and  sensual. 

Manners  and  fashions  were  of  the 
French  school,  as  they  had  been  for  a 
long  time  before,  to  a  degree  which 
the  celebrated  Lord  Cheste^eld,  before 
quoted,  highly  censured.  After  the  Ameri- 
can war  was  over,  the  approximation  to 
the  French  was  still  greater  than  before. 
French  princes  came  over  to  St.  James's, 
and  the  upper  ranks  in  England  were 
charmed  with  the  outre  taste  and  the  re- 
fined and  unlimited  dissipation  which  dis- 
tinguished the  court  of  France.  The  de- 
bauched Count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles 
X.,  the  greatest  profligate  in  France, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  learn- 
ed to  dance  on  tho  tight-rope.  Money 
was  scarce,  and  the  nation  impoverished 
by  the  extravagances  of  preceding  reigns, 
but  economy  was  inadmissible.  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  had  married  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  joined  Count  d'Artois 
in  his  extravagances,  and  lavished  large 
Bams  among  her  favorites.  At  one  time 
tho  streets  would  appear  filled  witli  wav- 
ing plumes  of  the  ostrich-feathers  with 
which  she  decorated  her  train  of  car- 


riages and  attendants ;  at  another,  dM 
feasted  the  more  thoughtleefl  and  rqpfrltM 
of  the  courtiers.  The  king  remoBStntad 
in  vain.  Taxation  almost  insoppoitabhi 
and  a  treasury  without  a  sous,  under  ft 
course  of  heartless  prodimlity,  hutted 
on  the  terrible  event,  xhe  oonrtten 
danced  and  feasted,  and  rioted  over  the 
crust  of  a  volcano  that  burned  fierodj 
below  them,  soon  destined  to  sink  in  b^ 
neath  their  feet,  and  annihilate  sovereign 
and  throne  alike-,  amidst  the  intensily  of 
its  glowing  flres. 

The  court  took  no  heed  to  those  signs 
of  the  times  which  made  many  thousaads 
sleepless ;  they  were  lost  upon  the  doom- 
ed Bourbon  race — lost  as  the  Toiee  ef 
wail  that  was  heard  denouncing  woe  to 
old  Jerusalem.  Thus,  it  was  no  sodden 
convulsion  that  shook  the  andent  di^ 
dem  of  France  from  off  the  regal  brow. 
The  quakings  of  the  earth  beneath  her 
palaces,  and  the  rumblings  of  pent-ap 
nres,  were  timely  heard  by  others  wMi^ 
out,  but  heard  in  vain  within  her  magmfr' 
cent  palaces. 

A  singular  puerility,  or  rather  mental 
imbecility,  was  mingled  with  every  thingk 
Even  vice  lost  all  manliness,  and  fell  into 
effeminacy ;  protracted  action  without  an 
object  had  exhausted  all  the  energy 
of  the  ruling  power.  Restoratives  wore 
vain ;  even  satiety  was  weanr  of  itseU^ 
until  the  rougher  profligacy  of  tho  lower 
orders  made  that  of  the  higher  a  matter 
of  commiseration. 

The  manner  of  address  between 
and  man  underwent  little  change, 
that  is  a  work  of  time.  It  oonUnoed 
civil  and  polite.  The  hat  was  always  in 
the  hand  in  addressing  a  lady  by  e?eiy 
Frenchman.  Respect  for  the  beam  wim 
was  kept  up  even  the  amid  the  horrocs 
of  the  Kevolution.  At  Fontenoy,  soflso 
years  previously,  the  Englbh  Ooards  ad- 
dressed the  French :  ^*  Gentlemen  of  thm 
French  Guards,  give  us  your  fire  I"  to 
which  the  French  Guards  replied  :  *^  We 
will  not  fire  first ;  fire  you  first  I**  TIm 
same  manners  remained  in  Pftris  etiA 
down  to  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  Robee- 
pierre.  During  the  ^^  Reign  of  Terror/* 
as  it  was  called,  a  cart  came  daily  to  the 
piisons  to  take  to  the  soaffibld  the  oo»> 
demned  of  the  day  preceding.  A  genti<^ 
man  was  on  the  steps  to  take  his  plaos^ 
when  he  perceived  a  ladr  was  elooe  b^ 
hind  him ;  she  was,  like  himself  bonnd  en 
her  last  melancholy  journey.    The 
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ment  he  perceived  how  he  was  jplaced, 
he  beggea  to  descend,  took  off  bis  hat, 
apologized  for  his  precipitancy  in  attempt- 
ing to  lead  the  way,  and  then  followed 
her  to  the  guillotine.  This  was  not  affec- 
tation, bat  the  habit  of  politeness  com- 
mon at  that  time.  We  remember  seeing 
it  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  when 
we  were  there  with  the  allied  armies 
after  Waterloo.  We  fancied  we  saw  less 
of  it  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterward. 
The  manners  of  a  true  gentleman  are  in- 
nate ;  and  those  who  try  to  imitate  that 
to  which  they  are  unaccustomed  are  cer- 
tain to  fail.  We  take  it,  there  is  a  still 
greater  falling  off  in  France  with  those 
old  manners  in  the  present  day.  The  late 
Duke  of  York,  one  of  this  old  school,  used 
to  take  his  hat  off  if  he  addressed  a  wo- 
man in  the  humblest  rank  of  life. 

The  profligacy  among  the  upper  ranks 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  did  not 
alter  the  habit  of  polite  intercourse  ;  for 
even  the  orgies  of  Count  d'Artois  were 
marked  by  perfect  court  manners.  These, 
however,  could  not  affect  the  course  of 
events.  The  conduct  of  this  Prince,  in 
endeavoring  to  excite  the  Germans  to  en- 
ter France,  is  a  matter  of  history.  It 
mainly  contributed  to  hurry  his  brother 
to  the  scaffold.  The  measure,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  an  inexcusable  treason 
against  France,  and  he  should  have  ex- 
piated the  offense,  in  place  of  his  mild 
bat  weak-minded  relative,  who,  it  was 
said,  scarcely  connived  at  the  treason  of 
d'Artois  against  his  country. 

Thus  fell  together  the  monarch  and 
the  court  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  deso- 
lation, wholly  denuded  of  the  grandeur 
that  had  accompanied  the  decadence  of 
other  empires  and  dynasties ;  but  the  peo- 
ple survived,  worn  out  with  the  iteration 
of  words  and  the  disregard  of  things. 

The  middle  class  in  England  had  imi- 
tated French  modes  by  copying  the  high- 
er and  more  fashionable  people  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  more  directly  imitating 
French  vices  or  virtues.  They  copied 
the  more  fashionable  of  their  own  nation, 
because  of  those  was  the  party  they  were 
anxious  to  rival  or  rise  to  a  level  with  in 
external  appearances. 

The  destruction  of  the  Bastile — that 
prison  which  fixed  such  a  foul  stain  on 
the  Bourbon  race  —  was  witnessed  with 
no  small  apprehensions  by  the  courtiers 
here,  because  it  was  an  omen  of  more 


fearful  events  to  come  in  the  downfall  of 
the  system  which  claimed  to  rule  by  di- 
vine right.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
a  wicked  war,  declared  by  Louis  XVI. 
against  England  without  one  shadow  of 
a  cause,  and  in  aid  of  her  revolted  colo- 
nies, was  alleged  as  a  ground  for  our  non- 
interference. The  djmasty  of  Louis  was 
to  be  supported  at  any  cost,  and  the  at- 
tempt against  the  integrity  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  was  forgiven,  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  a  principle  that  is  now 
exploded.  This  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Lord  Hood  proclaimed  Louis  XVII.  at 
Toulon,  before  he  was  driven  off.  The 
war  being  that  of  kings  against  the  pro- 
gress of  freedom,  Louis  XVI.  and  Ameri- 
ca  were  forgotten.  Under  such  a  state 
of  things,  manners  and  fashions  could  not 
remain  unaffected.  Cuts  and  patterns 
from  Paris  began  at  length  to  be  sus- 
pected of  Jacobinism.  Ibe  ^'notions'' 
of  the  French  court,  as  the  Americans 
would  phi^ase  it,  had  perished  with  it.  In 
England  the  titled  and  the  wealthy  grew 
reserved,  seldom  appearing  as  they  had 
done  before,  being  in  continual  dread 
of  the  cry  of  "  Liberty  and  Equality.*' 
French  manners  suffered  for  Republican 
vices.  Politeness  withered  into  cold  cer- 
emony, where  a  previova  friendship  had 
existed,  wherever  a  taint  of  liberal  princi- 
ples was  suspected.  Party  feeling  crush- 
ed candor,  and  men  became  suspicious  of 
one  another  to  a  degree  incredible  at  the 
present  time. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  some  changes 
effected  in  the  manners  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  needful.  Vice  was  not  so  un- 
blushingly  exhibited ;  dissipation  seemed 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  as  if  staggered 
at  the  dreadful  doom  of  those  whose  ill 
courses,  prodigality,  and  oppression  of 
the  people  of  France,  had  been  too  ob- 
vious. It  seemed  as  if  an  awful  example 
of  retributive  justice  had  fallen  upon  a 
neighbor's  household.  Men  paraded  their 
vices,  and  incidents  of  the  most  equivo- 
cal nature  passed  without  reprobation. 
What  a  triumph  in  this  respect  have  the 
reigns  of  William  IV,  and  Victoria  prov- 
ed over  those  of  the  three  fii*st  Georges  ! 
One  prominent  vice  was  gaming.  In  the 
metropolis  houses  abounded,  not  confin- 
ed to  play  alone,  where  foolish  persons 
staked  their  money  without  the  implica- 
tion of  fraud,  except  by  ill-fortune,  but 
houses  of  a  double  character.  Women 
were  openly  employed  to  entrap  the  un- 
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wary,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  hai^ 
lot  were  added  to  the  temptation  of  the 
game.  Some  of  these  houses,  or  other 
houses  differing  little  from  them  in  cha- 
racter, were  more  select,  and  devoted  to 
intrigue  as  well  as  play.  The  grades  on 
a  descending  scale  included  the  resort  of 
thieves,  common  and  heroic,  or,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  what  were  of  old  called  highway- 
men —  a  race  not  extinct  in  the  present 
century  ;  for  to  combat  them,  the  coach- 
guards  prepared  their  fire-arms  on  ap- 
proaching within  forty  miles  of  London. 
From  one  of  those  of  the  progeny  of  Mac- 
heath  we  had  ourselves  a  narrow  escape 
once  on  crossing  Hounslow  Heath. 

Fashionable  people  opened  their  houses 
for  play,  and  some  not  destitute  of  rank 
or  title  shared  in  the  spoil  of  those  they 
invited  to  their  routes  to  be  pillaged. 
These  might  be  deemed  exceptions  in  the 
class,  but  such  cases  were  notorious,  even 
among  people  of  title.  Few  tables  were 
to  be  found  in  piivate  houses,  where, 
though  the  play  was  fair,  the  individual  of 
small  me<ans  was  induced  to  stake  more 
than  bis  fortune  would  afford.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  behind  in  nothing  that  was  fash- 
ionable or  dissipated,  set  up  a  fitro-table 
at  Carlton  House,  where  too  many  honor- 
ed with  princely  smiles  paid  dearly  for 
them — a  thousand  pounds  having  been 
lost  there  evening  afler  evening  by  indi 
viduals  far  from  possessing  wealth  to  jus- 
tify it,  and  by  men  not  professed  game- 
sters. General  Arabin,  who  had  partaken 
in  some  of  the  entertainments  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  spoke  to  us  of  them  in  his  after- 
life in  very  depreciating  language. 

At  the  club-houses  play  was  high. 
Wilberforce  tells  how  that  profligate, 
George  Selwyn,  who  passed  for  "  a  wit 
among  lords,''  attempted  to  make  him  a 
victim  at  Brooks's. 

The  fiiro-table,  once  so  common,  is  now 
known  to  few  in  regard  to  its  mode  of 
usage.  The  game  was  called  E  O.  The 
tabic  was  circular,  and  had  a  wheel  in 
the  center,  which  turned  round  horizon- 
tally. It  contained  forty  ceils  near  the 
outer  circumference,  marked  alternately 
E  and  O.  The  banker  or  keeper  of  the 
game  played  against  the  company.  He 
first  set  the  wheel  in  motion,  and  then 
threw  an  ivory  ball  round  the  table  in  such 
a  manner,  that  upon  its  motion  ceasing  it 
must  fall  into  one  of  the  cells  marked  E 
or  O.  If  the  ball  lodged  in  E,  the  banker 
took  all  the  money  laid  upon  that  letter, 


and  paid  all  in  O  to  the  winner.  As  the 
sums  staked  might  be  even,  and  the  bmk 
neither  win  nor  lose  anything,  two  of  the 
holes  or  cells  were  called  ^*  barred  holes" 
— one  E,  the  other  O.  If  the  ball  ^  fell 
into  one  of  those,  the  banker  reoeived 
the  money  so  staked,  and  paid  none  to 
the  other  leiter.  At  length^  competition 
springing  up  by  the  opening  of  other 
houses,  the  sum  was  at  last  redoced  to 
half  the  barred  hole.  These  ubles  were 
declared  unlawful  by  act  of  Parliament, 
althongh  not  more  so  than  other  games 
of  chance,  as  roulette  or  rou^e  et  noAr. 
Thus  capricious  is  our  legislation,  whieh 
strains  at  goats  and  swallows  camels.  E 
O  tables,  or  roulette,  are  neither  more 
games  of  chance,  nor  more  minouv,  than 
horse-racing,  which  now  exists  solely  fiMr 
gambling  purposes — the  improvement  ef 
our  breed  of  horses,  for  which  racing  was 
originally  established,  having  no  ooneeriBL 
in  the  matter. 

It  was  to  the  credit  of  those  who  ased 
the  E  O  tables  secretly,  that  the  proverb 
of  ^^  honor  among  thieves"  was  rigidly 
observed.  Men  who  lost  or  won  never 
betrayed  the  keepers  of  the  tables  hy 
information  to  evade  payment,  while  tne 
modern  blackleg  will  take  the  money  h^ 
wins,  but  if  he  loses,  lay  informations. 

Immorality  was  open,  and  met  oomMr 
ratively  little  censure  in  those  days.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  tme,  was  eat  by 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  the  blackl^s  of  the 
turf  cried  out  against  him  upon  a  point 
in  w*hich  his  Royal  Highness  was  thonghl 
not  to  have  justified  himself.  Some  of 
the  public  entertainments,  as  given  iH 
our  youth,  would  startle  the  present  pub* 
lie  from  its  propriety,  while  they  were  in 
themselves  of  a  very  inane  oharmeler. 
Public  and  private  masquerades  were 
then  favorite  entertainments,  and  tn^ 
ported  with  a  license  which  would  pnt 
modern  manners  to  the  blush.  Tliey 
concealed  matrimonial  intrigues,  and  oOit 
rupted  the  morals  by  an  indiscriminito 
mixture  with  the  vicious  The  Hanov^f^ 
square  Rooms,  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford 
street,  and  the  King's  Theater,  were  the 
principal  resorts  of  fashion  upon  these  06* 
casions.  They  were  attended  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence,  and  others  of  the  princes,  toge- 
ther with  a  crowd  of  the  noble-bom  of 
both  sexes,  demireps  of  foshlon,  and  pei^ 
sons  of  dubious  fame.  At  one  of  those 
orgies  in  the  Pantheon  fourteen  thoosand 
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laraps  were  lit  up,  and  more  tlian  fifteen 
hundred  persons  were  present,  of  whom 
eleven  Imndred  sat  down  to  supper. 

Just  before  the  old  state  of  things  in 
Europe  struggled  with  the  new,  which 
last,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  va^  im- 
provement, the  entertainments  given  were 
checkered  with  political  impersonations. 
Here  strutted  a  mask  with  a  double  face, 
its  shoulders  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  clearly 
a  satirical  allusion  to  the  back  stairs  of 
the  royal  residence.  On  the  back  of  the 
cloak  a  ladder  was  represented,  with  the 
words,  "  secret  influence,"  the  person  so 
masked  carrying,  in  addition,  a  dark-Ian- 
thorn.  Another  figure  was  observed  fol- 
lowed by  a  squire,  having  a  label  in  front, 
with  the  words  "  public  ruin,"  both 
masks  holding  appropriate  dialogues. 
Bishops  and  courtiers  were  continually 
personated,  both  at  public  and  private 
masquerades,  by  allusions  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Hence,  the  taste  of  that  period 
may  be  characterized.  At  one  entertain- 
ment, the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  attended. 
The  last  may  be  remembered  by  many 
persons  in  their  younger  days,  when  turn- 
ed off  fotir-score,  sitting  in  the  verandah 
of  his  drawing-room  in  Piccadilly,  oppo- 
site the  Green  Park,  at  such  an  entertain- 
ment, when  many  distinguished  personag- 
es were  present,  with  others  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  among  the  fashionables  of  that 
time.  The  names  of  the  frail  among  the 
fair  sex  were  given  at  full  length  in  the 
newspapers  most  in  esteem,  as  records  of 
similar  scenes.  On  one  occasion,  at  which 
Lord  Cholmondeley  presided,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  present,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  nobility  and  "  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  virtue,"  together  with  many  of 
the  same  sex,  as  frail  as  fair,  friends  of 
the  princes.  Others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, less  honored,  attended  with  their 
paramours.  An  expensive  supper  was 
served  iip,  at  which  sixteen  hundred  sat 
down.  Day  had  advanced  a  considerable 
way  before  the  company  departed. 

Upon  another  occasion,  at  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Prince  of  Wales  danced  cotil- 
lions, when  he  changed  his  dress  of  white, 
blue,  and  silver,  several  times,  wearing  a 
King  Harry  hat  and  feather,  with  a  rich 
diamond  buckle. 

At  some  similar  entertainments,  re- 
markable for  gross  feasting  and  every 
kind  of  luxury,  but  without  wit  or  viva- 
city, attempts  were  made  at  amusement 


by  the  introduction  of  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  diversions.  What  would  now  be 
thought  of  hiring  Italian  harlequin^  to 
promote  laughter,  and  among  other  exhi- 
bitions for  the  same  end,  hanging  up  un* 
lucky  geese  by  the  feet  in  order  to  dislo- 
cate their  necks,  amid  the  antics  of  those 
mummers  I  The  character  of  such  exhibi- 
tions speaks  the  feeble  mental  resources  of 
the  fashionable  less  than  four-score  years 
ago,  and  the  great  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men 
of  intellect  sought  for  entertainment  in 
clubs  of  a  very  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  avoided  a  participation  in  scenes 
which  had  not  a  single  reservation  to  place 
in  the  balance  against  such  witless,  though 
fashionable,  immoralities.  The  descrip- 
tion of  such  scenes  were  given  by  the 
papers  of  that  day  with  much  naivete^ 
and  apparent  unconsciousness  of  any  thing 
outrageous  in  morals,  or  incorrect  in  man- 
ner. A  sporting  paper  of  the  usual  low 
character  in  the  present  day,  would  de- 
scribe a  rufiianly  prize-fight  with  a  similar 
unconsciousness  of  its  vulgarity  At  such 
or  such  an  entertainment  every  luxury 
was  displayed,  and  the  company  ^^  was 
disencumbered  from  the  restraints  of 
common  life."  Another  statement  says : 
*^  Here  all  was  turbulence  and  dissipation, 
there  all  flattery  and  intrigue."  Such 
were  the  loose  manners,  and  such  the 
description  of  scenes  of  fashionable  life,  in 
the  much-vaunted  moral  era  of  George 
HI.  The  modest  females  who  stand  in 
the  stalls  of  the  present  Pantheon  Bazaar, 
are  little  conscious  of  the  scene  of  their 
commercial  calling  being  that  of  vicious 
intrigues,  heartless  follies,  and  luxurious 
revelings  within  the  life  of  existing  men. 
Can  a  greater  instdt  be  imagined  to  the 
noble  dames  of  the  court  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria, than  to  imagine  them  congregated  in 
such  a  society,  although  princes  were  the 
patrons  of  such  scenes !  It  would  scarce- 
ly be  credited  now,  that  such  servile  and 
adulatory  worship  should  have  been  paid 
to  men  of  any  rank,  much  less  lead  the 
noble  dames  of  England  into  a  self-degra- 
dation of  which  those  of  the  present  day 
would  resent  being  supposed  capable. 
The  present  time  shows  nothing  as  excep- 
tionable as  this  in  any  rank  or  station. 

But  for  bad  taste  in  most  things, 
the  foregoing  time  was  equally  conspic- 
uous. Costliness  was  found  without  re- 
gard to  elegance,  and  frivolity  ruled  the 
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honr.  Fashion  exhausted  seemed  to  have 
corned  back  to  second  childhood  for  its 
regulations  and  adornments.  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall  were  then  in  their  glory  ; 
but  the  first  closed  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  the  se- 
cond lost  all  Its  former  attractions  before 
a  score  of  years  of  the  same  era  had  pass- 
ed away. 

Ranelagh,  not  long  before  that  event, 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did entertainments  ever  given  in  this 
countiy  by  a  foreigner.  The  French 
ambassador  gave  an  entertainment  there 
to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses, 
in  which  great  cost  was  incurred  for  tri- 
fles. It  was  very  characteristic  of  French 
taste  in  such  displays.  A  host  of  opera- 
girls  were  dressed  out  as  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  with  cornucopias  in  their 
hands,  singing  pastoral  ditties  to  a  lady 
who  looked  like  any  thing  but  the  god- 
dess so  honored.  Sprawling  angels,  genii, 
and  allegorical  transparencies,  eked  out 
the  show  of  heathen  deities  and  Liondon 
opera-dancers ;  but,  then,  who  could  ques- 
tion the  taste  of  the  age  of  Le  Grand  Mon- 
nrque? 

Tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  be  out- 
done, transformed  all  Ranelagh  into  a 
Spanish  camp  filled  with  tents,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  every  tent  a  page  in  full 
uniform.  The  celebrated  gallery  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple  of  Flora,  and  the  or- 
chestra into  a  pavilion,  lined  with  white 
satin,  having  a  heavy  gold  fringe.  With- 
in the  pavilion  a  table  of  eighteen  covers 
was  laid  for  the  Queen  and  royal  family. 
In  front  of  the  pavilion  was  a  stage  for 
the  Spanish  dancers,  with  their  castanets. 
There  were  lotteries  open,  with  trinkets 
for  prizes,  such  as  jewelry  and  watches. 
Women  waiters  attended,  habited  as  shep- 
herdesses, with  garlands  of  flowers ;  and 
they,  not  very  consistently,  handed  round 
tea  and  coffee,  according  to  the  modern 
notion  of  Arcadian  times.  One  hundred 
vaiets  de  chamJbre^  in  scarlet,  the  seams 
of  their  coats  decorated  with  gold  lace, 
and  lined  with  blue,  and  also  waistcoats 

* 

of  blue  and  gold,  attended  upon  the  com- 
pany. Upon  these  valets  m  scarlet,  a 
hundred  footmen,  in  blue  and  silver  coats 
and  waistcoats,  attended.  Fireworks,  pas- 
torellas,  dryads,  and  nymphs,  attended, 
on  all  sides,  to  stimulate  Elysium,  amid 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  London.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
splendid   suppers  were  served  up,  that 


at  the  royal  table  on  a  service  of  pare 
gold  —  the  table-cloth  alone  ooBt  ft  bmi- 
dred  guineas.  An  ode  of  more  tbao  laa- 
reate  doggerel  was  sung,  and  the  ex- 
pen«ve  and  tasteless  entertainment  con- 
cluded. 

The  scene  of  these  revels,  the  onoe-re- 
nowned  Ranelagh,  had  in  the  center  % 
rotunda  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  neither  devoid  of  elegance 
nor  novelty.  It  held  numerous  boxes  for 
the  company.  There  was  a  promenade 
round  the  circular  orchestra  in  the  cen- 
ter. Tea,  coffee,  and  refreshments  were 
served  d uring  the  concerts.  Public  break- 
fasts were  oflen  given  there;  and  mas- 
querades neither  remarkable  for  good 
taste  nor  morality. 

No  expenses  were  spared  in  purchasing 
whatever  could  bo  acquired  for  the  enter* 
tainment.  At  the  Knights*  GMa,  one  of 
the  latest  given,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  of  the  first  class  shared  the 
hospitality  of  the  house.  A  guinea  the 
pound  was  paid  for  cherries,  and  fourteen 
shillings  a  quart  for  green-peas.  The  en- 
tertainment cost  seven  thousand  pounds^ 
Court  dresses  were  worn  upon  the  oooar 
sion. 

We  are  thus  more  minute  regarding  Rfr- 
nelagh  since  its  sun  has  so  long  set,  and 
its  sweet  singers  are  amonc  the  dust]^  dead. 
Even  its  site  is  so  changed,  that  ft  iadlffl- 
cult  to  imagine  the  spot,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  to  have  been  one  of  the  gay- 
est resorts  of  fashionable  life. 

It  was  before  the  extinction  of  Rfr- 
nelagh,  some  years  since,  that  changea 
began  to  take  place  in  public  amuse- 
ments. The  French  Revolution  was  the 
alleged  cause,  though  Sunday  eveninff 
riots,  and  card-parties  at  home,  existed 
as  before.  The  more  exclusive  bqpm  to 
talk  of  the  people  as  the  oanaiUe^  and  to 
affect  a  dread  of  leveling  principles ;  and 
that,  too,  while  the  raob  was  shouling 
in  obedience  to  its  superiors  almost  any 
thing  put  into  its  month.  The  higheai 
classes  in  those  days  were  not  remaric^ 
ble  for  gratitude.  The  upper  orders,  that 
had  copied  so  many  of  the  vices  of  the 
French  court,  vices  which  accelerated  the 
Revolution,  became  alarmed  lest  the  peo- 
ple of  Fngiand  should  in  their  turn  take 
up  revolutionary  ideas.  They  attributed 
the  cause  to  a  decrease  in  popular  ignor- 
ance, and  to  the  writings  of  the  French 
philosophers.  They  paid  no  regard  to 
the  means  by  which,  in  the  present  day. 
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men  arrived  at  jnst  conclusious,  because 
their  sole  rule  was  policy  and  not  justice, 
prejudice  and  not  reason.  They  dread- 
ed whatever  militated  against  a  cherish- 
ed fallacy,  or  a  remote  interest,  while  a 
vant  of  moral  courage  was  a  remarkable 
trait  in  their  conduct. 

After  the  tragic  scenes  in  France,  and 
the  atheistical  avowals  of  some  of  the 
leaders  in  them,  the  upper  orders  here, 
ever  in  extremes,  and  lately  so  lax  in 
morals,  suddenly  pretended  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal  for  religion.  From  a  great 
laxity  of  manners  and  morals  they  went, 
in  profession  at  least,  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  pulpit  resounded  with  an- 
athemas against  France ;  and  the  most 
dissolute  princes  in  Europe  became  ob- 
jects of  tneir  sympathy  — poivtifex^  rex^ 
lex^  was  the  cry.  The  dissenters  were 
pronounced  to  be  tainted  with  Jacobin- 
ism, and  Tom  Paine  was  hung  in  effigy. 
Those  among  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  took  a  reasonable  view  of  things, 
who  deduced  natural  effects  from  obvious 
causes,  were  regarded  with  aversion,  and 
their  loyalty  hinted  away.  Those  who 
grieved  over  the  excesses  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists, but  would  not  raise  altars  in 
their  hearts  to  despotic  principles,  were 
slandered.  They  who  had  not  long  be- 
fore welcomed  the  dissipated  Bourbon 
princes  here,  and  once  shared  in  their 
excesses,  became  on  a  sudden  seized  with 
regard  for  the  morality  they  had  set  at 
naught,  prompted  by  selfish  apprehen- 
sions alone.  The  fashions,  senseless  as 
they  are  in  relation  to  dress  and  equip- 
age, remained  in  the  old  French  taste, 
because  fashion  is  ever  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple. 

In  those  points  where  it  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  observe  the  pro- 
verb, f(i8  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri^  on  the 
other  band,  the  government  disdained  to 
imitate  the  French.  The  cumbrous  and 
brutal  discipline  of  Frederick  of  Prussia 
prevailed  as  the  model  of  the  English 
army.  The  idea  of  copying  any  improve- 
ment which  the  French  introduced  into 
their  military  system  was  scouted.  Even 
the  pipe-clay,  the  powder,  and  long  queue, 
which  the  French  abandoned,  were  deem- 
ed orthodox  ;  and  the  repeated  victories 
of  the  French,  raw  aa  were  their  levies, 
over  our  troops  under  the.  Duke  of  York, 
furnished  no  clue  to  the  real  cause.  But 
to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject. 


that  of  civil  life,  and  partictdarly  of  the 
habits  and  fashions  of  the  day. 

The  apprehension  of  French  principles 
affected  a  beneficial  change  in  the  con- 
duct  and  bearing  of  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  higher  classes,  whom 
the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit  woidd 
never  otherwise  have  moved.  But  even 
here,  in  place  of  referring  to  the  past 
with  reprobation,  the  clergy  employed 
themselves  too  frequently  only  in  anathe- 
matizing the  French,  and  decrying  liber- 
ty and  equality.  The  primrose  language 
of  dalliance,  with  genteel  views,  was  only 
exchanged  for  political  denunciation  of 
the  French  rebels  and  Jacobins.  In  this 
way  some  emendation  of  the  previous 
profligacy  in  manner  was  affected,  at  least 
more  external  decorum  was  observed. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  censure  the  present 
time  for  its  licentiousness,  and  a  numer- 
ous array  of  faults  have  been  laid  to  its 
account.  The  worst  individual  in  the 
existing  state  of  society  would  feel  re- 
pugnance to  outrage  public  decency,  or 
disgrace  character,  as  were  those  matters 
too  common  to  be  noticed  among  things 
much  out  of  the  way.  The  days  of  the 
Barrymores,  or  Hellgate,  and  Cripple- 
gate,  with  their  sister  Billingsgate,  are 
long  past.  Gamblers  and  knaves  were 
permitted  to  bully  men  of  reputation  and 
nonor,  and  provoke  them  to  dueling. 
Fighting  Fitzgerald,  who  came  at  last  to 
the  gallows,  would  not  now  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  society  of  gentlemen,  in- 
truding where  he  was  detested  and  fear- 
ed. Major  Baggs  and  Tiger  Roche  would 
not  have  run  a  similiar  oourae  to  that 
which  made  them  both  feared  and  despis- 
ed. Public  opinion  itself  woidd  have  set 
them  down  in  the  present  day.  Bishops 
do  not  put  on  plain  clothes  now  to  ogle 
opera-dancers ;  nor  imagine  a  glass  door 
between  themselves  and  the  orgies  of 
princes  can  justify  a  profenation  of  the 
episcopal  garb. 

In  the  present  day  the  higher  classes 
have  occupied  their  places  with  that  kind 
of  feeling  and  conduct  which  commands 
much  more  respect.  Even  monarchs  have 
been  demonarchized  in  those  countries 
most  advanced  in  civilization  and  freedom. 
They  are  in  future  to  rule  solely  for  their 
subjects,  and  by  their  free  choice,  in  place 
of  their  own  indisputable  right,  account- 
able for  their  actions  to  God  alone.  How 
much  more  powerful  such  a  principle  ren- 
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ders  a  throne,  the  example  of  England 
abundantly  proves.  She  owes  to  it  her 
extended  population,  her  unflagging  ener- 
gy, her  vast  resources,  and  the  fixedness 
of  her  free  principles. 

The  manner  and  address  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  much  more  advanced,  and 
a  kmder  intercourse  and  more  genial 
spirit  prevail  in  every  class,  and  more  de- 
veloped as  education  becomes  extended. 
There  was  nothing  like  this  before  in  the 
period  to  whicli  the  present  observations 
primarily  refer,  and  hence  the  increase  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  coimtry. 
Our  rapid  improvement  has  kept  pace 
with  tlie  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of 
civil  liberty,  of  trade,  and  of  opinion. 

One  of  the  things  most  dependent  upon 
manners,  always  capricious  and  fluctuat- 
ing, is  prominently  displayed  in  dress, 
though  mtrinsically  of  little  note.  The 
present  aspect  of  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  could  each  passenger  have 
at  his  side  an  individual,  male  or  female, 
in  the  dress  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  or  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  what  a  strange  contrast  would 
it  present.  That  of  the  female  world,  in 
particular,  luxuriating  in  tasteless  and 
violent  extremes.  With  the  beau  sexe^ 
the  example  of  France  was  always  held 
in  high  estimation.  Before  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  a  doll  was  sent  over  from 
Paris  monthly,  to  be  a  sort  of  text  by 
wliich  the  fashion  in  England  was  to  be 
regulated.  All  Europe,  except  Spain, 
bowed  to  the  same  authority.  In  Spain, 
until  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  Fer- 
dinand  VII.,  the  handsome  and  becoming 
dress  peculiar  to  the  nation  prevailed, 
with  slight  variations,  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  Gibraltar,  among  the  better  classes. 
Subsequently  the  fashions  of  France  were 
seen  here  and  there  creeping  in,  particu- 
larly iu  the  ca])ital,  setting  at  defiance  na 
tional  antipathies.  In  England  the  French 
Revolution  interrupted  all  intercourse. 
In  former  wars  the  bitterness  of  national 
hostilities  was  set  at  nau«;ht  by  fashion, 
for  whether  smuggled  over,  or  sent  by  a 
circuitous  route,  the  little  model,  in  wood 
or  wax,  was  permitted  to  come  in.  In 
Mr.  Pitt's  idea  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
feared  the  little  image  would  import  with 
it  the  ])rinciplcs  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
that  he  declared  even  fashions  from  France 
to  be  likely  to  import  with  them  Jacobin- 
ical sentiments.  Flowers  and  fashions 
were  dangerous  to  the  British  Constitu- 


tion if  imported  in  Gallic  forms,  or  crimp- 
ed a  /a  Robespierre^  or  Bonaparte,  for 
both  were  declared  alike  in  characteri 
and  equally  inimical  to  human  and  divine 
favor.  No  matter,  Pitt  was  inexorable. 
Jacobinical  *^  notions*'  mu^t  be  kept  oat, 
and  non-intercourse  was  to  be  neidly  kept 
up.  Not  a  columbine  nor  a  doll  was  to 
be  tolerated,  until  the  Bourbon  was  re- 
stored to  the  plenitude  of  absolutism. 
Even  PeruvLin  bark  was  declared  contra- 
band, lest  fever  might  become  too  harm 
less  in  the  Marais,  and  the  villainous  dc^ 
of  Republicans  not  die  fast  enough.  Suoh 
were  the  humanities  of  that  day  ;  the  pre- 
sent need  not  dread  the  comparison.  In 
such  times  the  brightest  eyes  of  the  most 
dazzling  British  beauty  had  no  weight  with 
Pitt.  If  the  doll  had  worn  a  tri-colored 
dress,  there  might  have  been  ground  fi>r 
a  ministerial  objection ;  or,  had  the  little 
image  been  able  to  support  in  its  model 
dress  a  hundred  yards  of  Jacobinical  nik* 
But  it  would  have  been  a  partial  thing  to 
admit  aught  in  the  shape  of  costume, 
though  in  former  wars  never  refhaed  ad- 
mission. Thus,  too,  it  was  enacted,  in 
order  to  prevent  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  forward  in  England  from  reachiug 
the  French  Government,  that  any  Eng- 
lishman transmitting  or  conveying  a  news- 
paper to  France,  snould  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  five  buudred  pounds.*  Snrh 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  Government  of 
that  time  of  the  real  state  of  the  mode 
of  obtaining  intelligence.  Both  on  the 
French  and  English  bide  of  the  Chan- 
nel, smugglers  conveyed  the  newspapers 
of  both  countries  regularly  to  each  other; 
and  somewhat  later  the  Times  paper  kept 
a  small  cutter  (so  it  was  reported)  to  OD- 
tain  intelligence  through  the  same  chan- 
nel. Napoleon  L  told  the  world,  in  St. 
Helena,  that  he  winked  at  the  toleration 
of  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the 
same  means.  It  was  practiced,  sub  ro$a^ 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  ministry  was  all 
ignorance  upon  the  subject.  The  inter- 
diction of  shapes  or  patterns  for  bodloes 
or  skirts,  or  patterns  of  silks  and  satins, 
caps  and  bounces,  cast  a  gloom  over  oar 
fair  islanders.  The  more  binding  the  pro- 
hibition, the  greater  anxiety  was  dis- 
played to  evade  it,  a  propendty  which 
persons,  who  may  be  supposed  oaptious, 
attiibute  to  the  fair  sex.    It  is  tme  they 

*  Sec  the  act  for  the  regalation  of  newsptpm 
toward  the  close  of  the  century. 
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were  patriotic  enough  to  declare  they  did 
not  care  about  French  textures,  except  a 
little  crambric  now  and  then.  It  was  the 
mode,  the  superior  cut,  the  supreme 
taste,  in  which  we  were  deficient,  that 
they  so  much  valued.  Fingers  accustom- 
ed to  delineate  the  line  of  beauty  in  Pari- 
sian dresses,  were  now  void  of  direction, 
and  floundered  as  much  in  their  way  as 
our  statesmen  themselves  in  a  calling  in 
which  they  appeared  to  be  sometimes  as 
much  at  fault  as  our  ladies  were  of  the 
mode  without  their  manikin. 

The  attempt  to  smuggle  in  a  doll,  vid 
Holland,  it  was  thought  might  evade  the 
antipathy  of  the  ruling  powers  against  the 
sans  culottes^  provided  it  was  kept  clear 
of  Dutch  latitude  in  the  passage.  The 
Duke  of  York  having  been  driven  out  of 
the  Low  Countries  into  Holland,  swim- 
ming a  river  to  escape  the  consequence  of 
Ills  bad  generalship,  Holland  fell  before 
the  French,  and  the  aspirations  of  our 
fair  countrywomen  were  as  much  disap- 
pointed as  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
princely  generalissimo.  Thus  excluded 
from  the  capital  of  taste,  wig,  cane,  hoop, 
cushion,  including  hair-powder,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  toilette,  ran  wild 
in  the  usage.  Queen  Charlotte,  not  re- 
markable either  for  taste  or  beauty,  re- 
tained the  old  defunct  state  of  things  at 
court  by  her  example  ;  Lady  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  seated  near  her  Majesty,  the  wags 
said,  as  a  foil,  being  the  more  ordinary 


of  the  two  in  person.  Thus  the  court 
proceeded  without  feeling  the  destitution 
experienced  beyond  its  verge,  loyalty  in 
buckles  and  high-heeled  shoes  continuing 
to  flourish  after  the  old  Bourbon  pattern. 
Thus,  too,  the  emigrants  who  came  over 
here  in  shoals,  were  consoled  by  greeting 
traces  of  the  costume  of  the  Maintenons, 
Pompadours,  and  Barrys,  here,  which 
bad  disappeared  at  home.  Hoop  and 
farthingale,  bag-wig  and  sword,  pigtail 
and  powder,  were  preserved  here,  and 
viewed,  as  precious  relics  are  viewed  by 
the  Holy  Apostolic  Church,  imtil  the 
better  taste  of  George  IV.  banished  or 
moderated  their  extravagance  of  shape 
and  texture. 

The  French,  after  the  Revolution,  puri- 
fied and  amended  their  costume,  and  the 
court  of  Napoleon  was  attired  in  the  Gre- 
cian taste.  The  peace  of  Amiens  placed 
the  Gallic  example  not  only  in  the  ascend- 
ant, but  within  reach ;  and  a  few  genial 
hearts  were  obtained  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  that  which  Jacobinism  and  Robe- 
spierre, Pitt  and  George  IH.  Regent,  or 
his  successors,  could  not  do  more  than 
moderate ;  for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
thrones  or  subjects  to  dictate  in  its  regard. 
One  of  the  Bourbons  attempted  to  change 
the  name  of  Havre  to  Port  Louis  in  vain. 
Fashion,  in  its  whimsical  phases,  will  nei- 
ther be  bounded  nor  enchained  by  author- 
ity. To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  is  like  the  Press,  a  chartered  4ibertine. 


From   the  London   Eclectic. 


MRS.       BROWNING'S      LAST      POEMS.* 


Although  we  so  recently  devoted  sev- 1 
eral  pages  to  a  review  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  womanhood,  we  can  not 
allow  this  volume  to  appear  and  to  pass 
without  some  words ;  painful  words  they 
must  be,  since  how  grateful  soever  we  may 
be  for  so  much  received  from  this  pen,  we 


*  Last  PoeTTis,    By  Elizabeth  Baarbtt  Brown- 
190.    Chapman  ft  Hall. 


now  shall  receive  no  more  :  these  are  the 
last,  and  they  are  like  flowers  on  a  grave. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  receive  poems 
from  the  author's  own  and  deeper  heart, 
enthusiast  as  she  was  for  Italy.  We  nev- 
er cared  so  much  for  her  lyrics  of  Italian 
freedom ;  the  tones  which  will  be  forev- 
er prized  are  those  deep  notes,  rich  and 
thrilling  as  if  her  heart  were  itself  a  ca- 
thedral, and  all  the  tenderest  and  most 
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sorrowful  experiences  celebrating  sacra- 
ment there  beneath  the  flow  of  its  rich, 
music.  When  years  have  made  her  more 
distant  to  her  critics,  some  remarks  may 
be  offered  upon  some  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena exhibited  in  her  poems.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  us  that,  had  she  been  a 
strong  and  healthful,  instead  of  what  she 
was — a  weak  and  suffering  woman — ^her 
genius  could  never  have  borne  such  rich 
and  refreshing  fruit ;  nay,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  mark  her  progress  in  nealth  and 
strength  by  the  inverse  value  of  her  verse. 
In  her,  eminently,  the  sweetness  of  the 
strain  resulted  from  the  tightening  of  the 
chords.  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  her  poems — one  contained  in  this 
volume  —  she  expresses  in  most  mem- 
orable words  the  faith,  that  the  man  suf- 
fers in  the  making  the  poet.  Well  known 
as  we  believe  these  lines  are,  we  can  not 
forbear  their  quotation,  because  they 
seem  to  reveal  so  much  of  the  lamented 
writer's  sense  of  the  personal  history  in- 
volved in  the  author. 

**  What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 
Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  ? 
Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 
Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat. 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

'*Ue  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 
From  the  deep,  cool  bed  of  the  river : 
The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran, 
And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay, 
And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away. 
Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

"  High  on  the  shore  sate  the  great  god  Pan, 
While  turbidly  flowed  the  river ; 
And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can, 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed, 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  lea(  indeed. 
To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

**  He  cut  it  shorty  did  the  great  god  Pan, 
{Uow  tall  it  stood  in  the  river^) 
Then  drew  thepith^  like  the  heart  of  a  man^ 
Steadily  from  tne  outside  ring. 
And  notched  the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

♦*  •  This  is  the  way,*  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 
(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river,) 
*  The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.** 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the 
reed, 
lie  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

"  Sweet,  iweet^  nceet,  0  Pan  / 
Piercing  tweet  hy  the  river  ! 


Blinding  moeet^  0  grMt  god  Pan  ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  dia, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  tho  dragon-fl/ 
Came  back  to  dream  on  tho  river. 

**  Yet  half  a  heaet  i»  the  great  god  Pan^ 
To  laugh  as  he  $it$  by  the  Hver^ 
Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  : 
The  true  god  sighs  for  the  cost  andpaim — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  netermore  etgain 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  rher/' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Mn. 
Browning's  poems,  bat  its  doctrine  is  not 
always  true.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  tine. 
True,  the  pith  of  the  poem  is  the  heart 
of  the  poet ;  true,  the  poet  made  oat  of 
the  man,  frequently  becomes  a  sadlj  sdf- 
conscious  and  spoilt  creature ;  yet  we  be- 
lieve this  will  only  be  the  case  with  in- 
ferior writera  who  have  not  mnoh  piUi  to 
spare.  It  was  not  especially  the  ease  with 
Mrs.  Browning.  If  ner  verse  and  inspii^ 
ation  ever  deteriorated,  we  traoe  the  de- 
terioration rather  to  what  the  world  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  have  given  to  hor, 
than  to  what  the  exercise  ana  atteranee 
of  her  imagination  have  taken  from  her. 
The  thought  is  wonderfully  ezpresaed; 
but  we  hope  we  may  take  it  as  rather  re- 
presentative of  a  mood  of  mind  in  ita  be- 
loved author,  than  as  the  ezpresdon  of 
the  £dth  that  all  those  fine  natures  whose 
music  has  enchanted  us,  became  wasted, 
and  spoilt,  and  impaired  in  the  effi>rtai 
they  made  to  give  freedom  to  their  spir- 
itual being.  We  even  think  that  in  tnoh 
work  the  spirit  loses  its  unhealthy  selFoon- 
sciousness  rather  than  gains.  Poremoat 
among  our  sacred  poets  stands  this  writer, 
and  there  is  one  poem  in  this  volume  eqaal 
to  any  thing  we  have  received  from  ner 
in  this  line.  A  lengthy  poem,  De  Pfiet/lns- 
dis^  may  take  its  place  with  ITte  8leep»  It 
is  a  liturgic  strain,  of  great  and  paiofbl 
beauty.  It  reminds  us  of  those  saored 
measures  which  she  poured  forth  from 
the  sick-room  in  London,  where,  many 
years  since,  to  the  eyes  of  her  friendsp  die 
seemed  to  lie  dyinc.  We  most  beUere 
it  belongs  historiciul^  to  those  days  be- 
fore she  was  either  wife  or  mother,  when 
she  was  smitten  down  by  pain,  laagnor, 
and  illness,  and  threatening  death,  and  be- 
reavement in  the  unex^ted  departure 
of  the  most  beloved  fnendst  It  is  D§ 
Prqfundis^  out  of  the  depths  indeed.  It 
is  like  one  of  those  rich  Mozart  Masses ; 
a  pained  and  agonized  spirit,  req^irins  on 
the  keys  of  the  cloisterea  organ,  and  from 
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the  largeness  of  the  overwhelming  grief, 
to  the  lesser  sharpness  of  the  vexation  and 
the  fret,  expending  its  passion,  and  crying 
and  sighing  itself  to  sleep,  upon  the  spear- 
pierced  heart  of  the  Redeemer.  Nothing 
else  can  be  conceived  than  that  the  writing 
of  these  words  must  have  been  an  ineffa- 
ble refreshment  to  her.  They  are  of  those 
words  which  quite  disarm  all  power  of 
criticism  by  the  reverence  they  inspire  for 
the  writer.  There  come  to  all  men,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  moments  when  a  tortured,  and 
wrenched,  and  wretched  beinu:  cries  aloud 
with  Elijah  :  "  It  is  enough  ;  Lord,  let  me 
die  now."  But  we  do  not  die,  and  out  of 
such  wretchedness  the  spirit  learns  to  find 
its  way  to  its  true  center  and  rest.  In 
such  moments  the  brightness  and  sweet- 
ness of  nature  do  not  comfort ;  they  even 
add  to  the  intensity  of  the  misery.  Na- 
ture helps  nature's  world ;  nature  minis- 
ters to  nature's  heart ;  but  to  such  depths 
as  a  soul's  despondency  and  despair  na- 
ture's sunlight  and  songs  can  not  descend. 
We  are  afraid  to  quote  from  this  psalm  of 
life;  we  dare  not  to  quote  the  whole,  and 
we  fear  to  injure  the  sublime  and  hallowed 
effect  of  the  whole.  Here  l*»  the  opening 
grief: 


"  This  Nature,  though  the  snows  be  down, 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  of  June: 
The  little  red  hip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  for  such.     What  is  for  me, 
Whose  days  so  winteringly  go  on? 
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The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun, 
Rose  up  for  me  with  life  begun. 
To  mark  all  bright  hours  of  the  day 
With  hourly  love,  is  dimmed  away — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  tongue,  which,  like  a  stream,  could  run 
Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  stone. 
And  every  morning  with  *  Good  day  ' 
Make  each  day  good,  is  hushed  away — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

'^The  heart  which,  like  a  staff,  was  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon, 
The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

"  The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
'  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone ;' 

And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 
*  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  V 

My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

**  Breath  freezes  on  my  lips  to  moan : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature^s  door. 
Heart  bare,  heart-hungry,  very  poor, 
Whose  desolated  days  go  on. 

"  I  knock  and  cry — Undone,  undone ! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort — none  ? 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-plains 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 
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**  /ask  less  kindness  to  b  e  don« 
Only  to  loose  those  pilgrim-shoon. 
(Too  early  worn  and  grimed,)  with  sweet, 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet. 
Till  days  go  out  which  now  go  on. 

**  Only  to  lift  the  turf  unmoion 
From  off  the  earth  where  it  hasgrown^ 
Some  cubit-space^  and  say^  ^B^Tiold^ 
Creep  iw,  poor  Hearty  beneath  thatfold^ 
Forgetting  how  the  day  a  go  on.'' 

"  What  harm  would  that  do?    Green  anon 
The  sward  would  quicken,  overshone 
By  skies  as  blue  ;  and  crickets  might 
Have  leave  to  chirp  there  day  and  night 
While  my  new  rest  went  on,  went  on. 

"  — A  Voice  reproves  me  thereupon. 
More  sweet  than  Nature^s  when  the  drone 
Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 
Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 
The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

"God*8  Voice,  not  Nature's  !    Night  and  noon 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne 
And  Jistens  for  the  creatures^  praise. 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days? 
The  Day-spring  Be,  whose  days  go  on. 

^^Re  reigns  above,  he  reigns  alone; 
Systems  burn  out,  and  leave  his  throne : 
Fair  misU  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  him,  changes  amid  all-*    ' 
Ancient  of  Days,  whose  days  go  on. 

"  He  reigns  below,  he  reigns  alone. 
And,  haviog  life  in  love  forgone 
Beneath  the  crown  of  sovran  thorns. 
He  reigns  the  Jealous  God.     Who  mourns 
Or  rules  with  him,  while  days  go  on  ? 

**By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  sun, 
I  hear  him  charge  his  saints  that  none 
Among  his  creatures  anywhere 
Blas[)heme  against  him  with  despair, 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 

**  Take  from  my  head  the  thorn-wreath  brown! 
Ko  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown, 

0  supreme  Love^  chief  misery. 
The  sliarp  regalia  are  for  Theb 
Whose  days  eternally  go  on/ 

"  For  us — whatever's  undergone. 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood  ; 
Only  the  Good  discerns  the  good. 

1  trust  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

**  Whatever's  lost,  it  first  was  won : 
We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 
23 
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Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here, 

That  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more 

clear. 
I  praise  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

"  I  praise  thee  while  my  days  go  oil ; 
I  lote  thee  while  my  days  go  on : 
Tlirough  (lark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and 

frost, 
With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

"  And  having  in  thy  life-depth  thrown 
Being  and  suffering,  (which  are  one,) 
As  a  child  drops  his  pebble  small 
Down  some  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall 
Smiling — so  I.     Thy  days  go  on." 

This  is  Mrs.  Browning's  especial  key. 
To  sinfj  and  to  say  such  things,  she  was 
born  and  trained  in  the  school  of  suffering, 
and  given  to  us.  She  was  a  strong-mind- 
ed and  more  passionate  Cowper,  with  an 
infinite  endowment  of  soul  and  vision — 
which,  indeed,  are  one.  Through  her 
own  tears  she  saw  the  golden  headlands 
of  eternal  truths.  Of  this  same  order  of 
poems  in  which  this  glorious  woman  walks 
steadily  along  the  cliffs  in  the  dark  night, 
and  storm  of  sorrow,  we  notice  the  lines 
called  Only  a  Curl.  They  will  explain 
themselves  to  many  a  broken  -  hearted 
mother,  and  be  a  consolation. 

^'  Friends  of  faces  unknown  and  a  land 
Un visited  over  the  sea, 
Who  tell  me  how  lonely  you  stand 
With  a  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand 
Held  up  to  be  looked  at  by  mc — 

"  AVTiile  you  ask  me  to  ponder  and  say 
What  a  father  and  mother  can  do. 
With  t/ie  bright  fellow-locl'8  2tut  away 
Out  ofreach^  heyond  hisSy  in  the  clay 
Where  the  riolets  press  nearer  than  you. 

*' Shall  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 

Into  weak  woman's  tears  for  relief? 
O  children  I  I  never  lost  one — 
Yet  my  arm's  round  my  own  little  son^ 
And  L&re  Inows  the  secret  of  Grief, 

"  *  God  lent  him  and  takes  him,'  you  sigh ; 
— ^Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain ; 
God's  generous  in  giving,  say  I — 
And  the  thing  which  he  gives,  I  deny 
That  he  ever  can  take  back  again. 

**  He  gines  what  he  gives,    I  appeal 
To  all  who  bear  babes  in  the  hour 
When  the  vail  of  the  body  we  feel 
Rent  round  us — while  torments  reveal 
The  motherhood's  advent  in  power, 

**  And  the  babe  cries ! — ^has  each  of  us  known 
By  apocalypse,  (God  being  there 


Full  in  nature,)  the  child  is  our  own, 
Life  of  life,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan, 
Through  all  changes,  all  times,  evevywhere 

**  He's  ours  and  forever.    Believe, 
0  father !  0  mother  t  look  back 
To  the  first  love's  assurance.    To  give 
Means  with  God  not  to  tempt  or  deceive 
With  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

^^  He  gives  what  he  gives.    Be  content  1 
Ee  resumes  nothing  given— be  sure ! 

God  lend  ?    Where  the  usurers  lent 

In  his  temple,  indignant  he  went 
And  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 

**  He  lends  not ;  but  gives  to  the  end. 
As  he  loves  to  the  end.    If  it  seem 
That  he  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 
T'is  to  add  to  it  rather — amend, 
And  finish  it  up  to  your 


"  Or  keep — ns  the  mother  will  toys 
Too  costly,  though  given  by  herself, 
Till  the  room  shall  be  stiller  from  noise, 
And  the  children  more  fit  for  such  joy Sg 
Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  sheUl 

"  So  look  up,  friends  t  you,  who  Indeed 

Have  possessed  in  your  house  a  sweet  pfeea 

Of  the  Heaven  which  men  strive  for,  fMut  need 

Be  more  earnest  than  others  are^^-ipeed 

Where  they  loiter,  persist  where  thejf 


'*  You  know  how  one  angel  smiles  there. 
Then  weep  not     'TVs  easy  for  fou 
To  he  drawn  by  a  single  gold  hair 
Of  that  curl,  from  earth's  ttarm  emd despair^ 
To  the  safe  place  above  vs.    AdieuJ* 

The  reader  must  go  to  the  book,  the 
volume  oflktst  Poems.  There  are  many 
in  quite  other  keys,  upon  which  we  will 
not  dwell.  Wo  havo  quoted  till  we  are 
ashamed  to  quote  more.  Of  the  writer's 
nmnzing  command  over  language  and 
meter,  for  interpreting  passion,  ana  hitrr- 
penetrating  words  with  passion,  we  must 
refer  to  JBianca  among  the  Nightingales. 
Our  age  has  had,  and  has  many  noble 
poets,  but  we  had  rather  have  stud  fare- 
well to  any  one  of  them  than  to  this  giAed 
woman.  She  was  less  a  cultivator  of  the 
art  of  poetry  than  many,  bat  she  was  a 
poet.  Her  emotions  and  experiences  fre 
quently  hurried  her  into  great  errors  of 
meter,  and  sometimes  a  passing^  impulse 
with  her  became  a  generalization ;  but 
she  found  her  poems  m  the  deepest  wells 
of  the  human  heart,  and  she  let  down  her 
words-r-buckets  of  water  into  dry  wells — 
into  parched  hearts.  Thus,  beyond  almost 
any  other  poet  of  our  day,  we  may  <9dl 
her  the  Consoler. 
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MEMOIRS      OF      RICHARD      THE      THIRD.* 

It  was  the  shrewd  remark  of  Johnson,  I  and  declared  him  to  be  the  handsomest 
that  when  the.  world  think  long  about  a  man  at  court,  except  his  brother  Edward, 
matter,  they  generally  think  right;  and  confessedly  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  attempts  to  day.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  learned  and 
whitewash  the  received  villains  or  tyrants  conscientious  recapitulation  of  the  good 
of  history  have  been  commonly  attended  measures,  enlightened  views,  and  kindly 
with  indifferent  success.  The  ugly  fea-  actions  of  Richard  has  proved  equally  in- 
tures  of  Robespierre's  character  look  po-  operative  to  stem  the  current  of  oblo- 
sitively  more  repulsive  through  the  var-  quy.*  Why  is  this  ?  Why  do  we  thus 
nish  of  sophistry  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  cling  to  a  judgment  which,  we  are  as- 
has  spread  over  them.  The  new  light  sured,  has  been  ill-considered,  to  the  ex- 
thrown  by  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the  domestic  tent  of  uniformly  opposing  a  deaf  ear  to 
and  political  career  of  Frederic  William  motions  for  a  new  trial  ?  Is  it  because 
of  Prussia,  the  collector  of  giants,  simply  the  numerical  majority  of  the  English 
exhibits  him  as  the  closest  approximation  public  are  in  the  same  predicament  as 
to  a  downright  brute  and  madman  that  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  ever  long  tolerated  as  the  ruler  of  boldly  avowed  Shakspeare  to  be  the  only 
a  civilized  community.  Despite  of  Mr.  History  of  England  he  ever  read?  be- 
Froude's  indefatigable  research,  skillful  cause  the  ground  once  occupied  by  creat- 
arrangement  of  materials,  and  attractive  ive  genius  is  thenceforth  unapproachable 
style,  Henry  the  Eighth  is  still  the  royal  by  realities  and  unassailable  by  proofs  ? 
Bluebeard,  who  spared  neither  man  in  his  The  image  of  the  dramatic  Richard,  as 
anger  nor  woman  in  his  lust ;  and  hardly  represented  by  a  succession  of  great  act- 
any  perceptible  change  has  been  effected  ors,  is  vividly  called  up  whenever  the 
in  the  popular  impression  of  Richard  the  name  is  mentioned — 
Third,  although  since  1621  (the  date  of 

Buck's  History)  it  has  continued  an  open  "  And  when  he  would  have  said  King  Richard 

question  whether  he  was  really  guilty  of  ^^^ 

more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  crimes  ^"^  c«"®^,  »  ^^^^^  »  ^^^^y  ^^  Burhage 

imputed  to  him.  ^^      ' 

Walpole's  Historic  Doubts  is  amongst  j  *i  •    •        i    i  -i              r  ^u 

the  best  of  his  writing..    If  he  was  ad-  »"^  ^his  is  unluckily  one  of  the  rare  in- 

Yocating  a  paradox,  he  believed  it  to  be  f »"«««  '°  *^'°>  'i ''  ^«  not  profanation 

a  truth?  and  in  th;  subsequent  enooan-  J^  «*?  ««'  ^^«  ^'""^^  "f  """^f 'J^  ^^  ?»" 

ter  with  Hume,  he  has  t£e  advantage  ^""^^  'l^Xf  ^/^  ovewtepped  by  our  .m- 

,.,i.;^i,   4V.^^^„«K    «««.,«:«fo«««  «rUK   ♦?«  mortal  bard  to  produce  a  character  of 

which  thorouf^li  acquaintance  with   the  ii^j      j          '^-x^*      •*.        t 

subject  must  ^most  'always  give  over  the  ^ttet  fi^f sc"^^^^^ 

ablest  antagonist,  whose  original  views  J?®  7®^^  ^J®.^  ®?®°®'  \7  ^^^^'  ^^^f  ®^P*^ 

were  based^upon  superficial  knowledge.  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^'^  deformities,  concludes : 

Yet  no  part  of  this  remarkable  essay  is  u  ^nd  therefore-since  I  can  not  prove  a  lover 
freshly  remembered,  except  an  mcidental  r^^  entertain  these  fair,  well  spoken  days, 
reference  (on  which  the  mgenious  author  j  ^m  determined  to  prove  a  villain.*' 
laid  little  stress)  to  the  apocryphal  testi- 
mony of  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  Moralists  have  laid  down  that  dwarfs 
had  danced  with  Richard  in  her  youth,  and  misshapen  persons  are  commonly  out 

♦  Memoirs  of  Richard  the  Third  and  some  of  his  •  See  the  History  of  England  during  the  Middle 

Cotemporaries.    With  an  Historical  Drama  on  the  Ages,  voU  iv.  book  y.  chap.  L  All  the  beat  materials 

Battle  of  Bosworth.     By  John  Hxneaoe  Jisai.  and  weightieat  authorities  for  the  defensa  of  Richard 

London.     1861.  are  collected  in  this  .chapter. 
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of  humor  with  the  world,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  in  actual  life 
ever  indulged  in  this  sort  of  self-cora- 
muning  at  the  outset  of  a  career.  The 
far  truer  picture  of  a  man  hurried  from 
crime  to  crime  bv  ambition  is  Macbeth  ; 
and  the  most  virulent  assailants  of  Rich- 
ard's memory  are  agreed  in  allowing 
him  the  kind  of  merit  which  Fielding 
gives  to  Jonathan  Wild,  who,  finding, 
after  due  deliberation,  that  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  refraining  from  a  good  ac- 
tion, did  one.  By  presupposing  the 
worst,  such  a  commencement  checks  art- 
istic development  whilst  it  violates  the 
truth  of  history  ;  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting or  instructive  result,  anticipated 
from  an  impartial  examination  of  the  au- 
thorities, will  be  the  insight  we  shall  at- 
tain by  means  of  them  into  the  heaven- 
born  pocVs  mode  of  selecting  and  work- 
ing up  the  materials  of  his  play. 

Mr.  Jesse  frankly  owns  that  his  work 
has  been  composed  without  any  definite 
object,  moral,  critical,  antiquarian,  or 
philosophical.  It  "  emanated  indirectly 
in  the  drama,"  entitled  The  Last  War  of 
the  HoseSj  which  occupies  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  volume,  and  strikes  us  to 
be  au  attempt,  more  ambitious  than  suc- 
cessful, to  rival  the  greatest  of  dramatists 
on  his  own  ground.  "  To  the  merit  of 
novelty,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
"  whether  of  facts  or  arguments,  he  can 
prefer  but  a  very  trifling  claim.  To  com- 
press scattered  and  curious  information, 
and,  if  possible,  to  amuse,  have  been  the 
primary  objects  of  the  author."  The  re- 
sult is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  popu- 
lar literature,  containing  a  good  deal  that 
will  be  new  as  well  as  interesting  to  the 
class  of  readers  for  whose  amusement  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  catering.  But  if  the 
life  of  Richard  was  to  be  rewritten  at  all, 
the  ta^fk  should  have  been  undertaken  in 
a  more  serious  and  meditative  mood,  with 
a  full  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  a 
keener  insight  into  the  complex  causes  of 
the  strange  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
legality  and  illegality,  which  marked  the 
j>eriod  in  dispute. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Plantagenet 
dynasty,  the  succession  to  the  crown  wns 
involved  in  the  most  mischievous  uncer- 
tainty. Except  in  the  case  of  an  adult 
eldest  son,  inheriting  from  the  father, 
there  was  no  ru'e  of  descent  universally 
recognized.  Whether  more  remote  line- 
als  should  be  preferred  to  collaterals,  or 


whether  claims  by  or  through  females 
were  admissible  at  all,  were  questions  fire- 
quently  and  most  furiously  agitated  ;  nor 
was  any  title  deemed  absolutely  unim- 
)>eachable  imtil  ratified  by  the  popular 
voice,  or,  what  was  equally  or  more  po- 
tent, by  the  assent  of  tne  landed  aristocra- 
cy. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
any  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  even 
any  peer  related  to  it  by  blood,  had  a 
chance  of  the  throne ;  hence  the  ])lentifi]l 
croj)  of  conspiracies  constantly  springing 
!>]):  hence,  also,  the  eagerness  of  tlie  sove- 
reign, de  facto^  to  get  rid,  by  any  means, 
foul  or  fair,  of  every  possible  competitor. 
To  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne  was 
not,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  peculiar  to 
the  Turk ;  and  servile  parliaments  were 
never  wanting  to  pronounce  or  ratify  the 
cruel  sentences  of  fear,  expediency,  or 
hate.  The  wholesale  beheading,  hang- 
ing, and  quartering,  that  took  place  after 
eacli  alternation  of  fortmie  auring  the 
Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  battles,  were 
only  excijeded  in  atrocity  by  the  vindic- 
tive and  insulting  butcheries  of  prisoners 
pcq^etrated  on  the  field.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  not  fewer  than  eighty  princes 
of  the  blood  died  deaths  of  violence  dur- 
ing these  wars ;  and  the  ancient  nobility 
would  have  been  well-nigh  extingmshea, 
altogether,  had  the  struggle  been  pro- 
longed. Edward  IV.'s  first  parliament 
included  hi  one  Act  of  Attainacr,  Hennr 
VJ.,  Queen  ]VIargaret,  their]  son  Edward, 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Devon,  Wfll- 
shire,  and  Pembroke,  Viscoimt  Beanmont, 
Lords  Ross,  Neville,  Rougemout,  Dacre, 
and  Ilungerfield,  with  one  hmidred  and 
thirty-eiglit  knights,  priest-s  and  esquires, 
who  were  one  and  all  adjudged  to  suSfer 
all  the  penaltioy  of  treason.  The  preva- 
lent doctrine  of  these  times  as  to  religions 
and  moral  obligations  is  comprised  in 
these  Imes: 

'*  Yorl\    T.took  an  oath  he  should  qmeUj 

reign. 
**  Edif,  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken. 
Fd  break  a  thousand  oatbs  to  reign  one  year. 
**  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  momont,  being  not 
took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  migistrate 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears. 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place,*' 

Subjects  had  no  more  respect  for  oaths 
than  princes;  and  what  wc  now  nnder^ 
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xtwKl  by  loyalty  was  almost  iinkiiowi]. 
We  are  indebted  to  Lord  Macaiilay's 
penetration  and  sagacity  for  the  discovery 
that  the  Scottish  clans,  which  so  lone  up- 
held the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  were  atiunat- 
ed  far  more  by  local  sjTnpathies  and  anti- 

Cthies,  especially  by  hatred  of  the  Camp- 
lis,  than  by  chivalrous  devotion  to  a 
tallun  dynasty.  The  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians were  influenced  by  an  analogous 
class  of  motives,  or  hy  purely  selfish  views. 
Most  of  the  greater  oarons  chose  their 
side  from  hopes  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, or  from  private  piqiie.  The  most 
notorious  example  was  Warwick,  the 
King -maker,  who  feasted  daily  thirty 
thousand  persons  in  his  castlc-halls,  who 
could  rally  thirty  thousand  men  under  his 
banner,  and  carry  them,  like  a  troop  of 
household  servants,  from  camp  to  camp, 
as  passion,  interest,  or  caprice  dictated. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  1469,  eacli 
of  the  rival  kings  was  under  durance  at 
once  —  Edward  IV.  at  Middlcham,  and 
Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower,  whilst  the  Ne- 
villes were  wai'ering  between  the  two.* 
It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
people,  as  contradistingiiislied  from  the 
oarons,  were  Yorkists,  who  were  imdoubt- 
edly  popular  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
Edward  IV.  won  all  hearts  by  his  courte- 
sy and  hospitality.  Neither  in  city  or 
country,  however,  do  we  find  any  national 
or  public-spirited  preference  for  either  dy- 
nasty. When  the  commoners  rose,  they 
rose  from  a  sense  of  personal  oppression, 
or,  like  the  followers  of  Robin  ot  Redes- 
dale,  in  order  to  redress  some  local  griev- 
ance. 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  gross  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  age  than  the  general  belief  that  the 
mists  which  disordered  the  tactics  of  War- 
wick's army  at  Bamet  were  raised  for  the 
purpose  by  Friar  Bungay.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  age  of  all  others  in  which  unscrupu- 
lous ambition  might  hope  to  thrive ;  in 
which  every  thing  was  possible  for  cour- 
age, military  skill,  statecraft,  and  dogged 
determination,  backed  by  birth  and  foi^ 
tune.  If  Richard  has  attained  a  bad  pre- 
eminence for  treachery  and  bloodthirsti- 
ness,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  succumb- 
ed to  temptations  from  which  few  of  his 
family  or  generation  would  have  turned 

Although    Shakspeare  assigns  him  a 

•  Lingard,  voL  It.  p.  168. 


prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Wakefi  eld, 
nhere  hia  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
taken  and  put  to  death  after  exclaiming, 

"Three  limes  did  Richard  moke  &  lane  to  iii»,^ 
And  thrice  cried.  Courage  father,  fight  itout ;' 

Richard  {bom  Oct.  2,  1452)  was  only 
in  his  ninth  year  when  that  battle  was 
fought,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  , 
of  Rutland.  The  Duchess  of  York  took 
refuge  with  her  younger  children  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  remained  there,  till 
the  triumphant  entry  of  Edward  IV,  into 
Loudon  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Tow- 
ton  restored  them  to  their  country  and  to 
more  than  the  full  immunities  of  their 
rank.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  an  ample  appanage  in  the  shape  of 
lordships  and  manors,  was  at  once  con- 
ferred on  Richard,  who,  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  was  also  appointed  to  three  or 
four  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  dig- 
nity. He  amply  justified  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  He  had  the  same  motive 
as  the  weak,  wavering  Clarence  for  join- 
ing Warwick,  when  the  King -maker 
broke  with  Edward  and  sent  the  haughty 
message : 


What  the  precise  wrong  was,  is  still  a 
mystery.  The  repudiation  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  Lady  Bona,  sister  of  Louia 
of  France,  is  doubted  by  Hume,  and  re- 
jected by  Lingnrd,  as  the  cause  of  cmarrel ; 
whilst  the  outhor  of  T^Lattof  the  Barons 
gives  plausible  reasons  for  the  conjecture 
on  which  the  plot  of  that  romance  mainly 
turns — that  Warwick  took  just  ofiense  at 
an  insult  offered  by  the  amorous  monarch 
to  one  of  his  daughters.  The  hand  of  the 
eldest,  the  Lady  Jteabella,  was  the  b.iit  with 
which  the  King-maker  lured  Clarence ;  and 
Richard  had  been  from  early  youth  attach- 
ed to  the  youngest,  (whom  Shakspeare  calls 
the  eldest,)  Lady  Amie;  a  circumstance 
which  may  partk  account  for  his  rapid 
success  in  the  femous  courtship  scene; 
the  forced  and  overcharged  character  of 
which  is  so  glossed  over  and  concealed  by 
the  consummate  art  of  the  execution,  that 
we  are  puzzled  in  what  sense  to  receive 
the  exulting  exclamation : 
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Sliakspeare  makes  Ridiard  remain  tnie 
to  Edwanl  from  calculation  ;  his  chances 
of  the  cro>\Ti  bein<?  materially  increased  by 
the  defection  of  Clarence.  But  a  man  may 
not  he  the  less  honest,  because  honesty  is 
his  best  policy ;  and  it  is  enough  that  in 
every  emergency  he  gave  Edward  the 
wisest  and  apparently  most  disinterested 
counsel,  as  well  as  the  support  of  his  tried 
courajje  and  military  skill.  He  command- 
ed  the  right  wing  of  the  Yorkist  army  at 
Bamet,  and  was  directly  opj)osed  to  War- 
wick, the  most  renowned  warrior  of  the 
))eriod.  Personal  i)rowess  was  then  essen- 
tial hi  a  leader,  and  Gloucester  and  War- 
wick are  re})orted  to  have  fought  hand-to- 
hard  in  the  mUee.  Accorduig  to  the  tra- 
<lition,  the  King-maker  evaded  the  conflict 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  felled  Rich- 
ard nnwounded  to  the  ground.  At  Tewkes- 
bury he  commaudeil  the  van,  and  was  con- 
fronted with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
had  taken  up  so  fonnidable  a  position, 
fenced  by  dikes  and  he<lges,  that  to  carry 
it  seemed  hopeless.  After  a  feigned  at- 
tack and  a  short  conflict,  Gloucester  drew 
back  as  if  for  a  retreat.  Somerset,  rash 
and  impetuous,  was  deceived  by  this  man- 
euver, and  left  his  vantage  ground,  when 
Gloucester  faced  about  and  fell  upon  the 
Lancastrians  so  furiously  and  nnex])ectedly 
tliat  thev  were  driven  back  in  confusion  to 
their  intrenchments,  wliich  the  pursuing 
force  entered  along  with  them.  Lord 
Wenlock,  who,  by  coming  to  their  assist- 
ance with  his  division,  might  have  beaten 
back  Gloucester,  never  stirred  ;  and  Somer- 
set no  sooner  regained  his  camp,  than,  rid- 
ing up  to  his  recreant  friend,  he  dcnonnced 
him  as  a  traitor  and  coward,  and  stopped 
recrimination  and  remonstance  by  dashhig 
out  his  l)rains  with  a  battle-ax. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  well-fought  field 
1  belonged  to  Richard  ;  })ut  imluckily  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  part 
of  first  villian  has  been  popularly  assigned 
to  him.  We  are  required  to  believe  that 
<lirectly  after  leading  his  troops  to  victory, 
his  instinctive  bloodtliirstiness  induced  bun 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  cowardly  assassina- 
tion in  which  others  were  onlv  too  anxious 
to  anticipate  him.  The  common  story 
runs  thjit  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
Margaret  and  her  son,  aged  eighteen, 
were  brought  before  Edward,  who  asked 
the  prince  in  an  insulting  manner  how  he 
dared  to  invade  his  dominions,  and  irri- 
tated by  a  spirited  reply,  struck  him  on 
the  face   with  his  gauntlet;  whereupon 


the  Dukes  of  Clareuco  and  Gloucester, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
taking  the  blow  as  a  signal,  hurried  the 
prince  into  the  next  room,  and  there  dis- 
patched him  with  their  daggers.  A  oo- 
temporary  historian,  Fabyan,  says  that 
the  King  ^'  strake  him  with  the  gauntlet 
upon  the  face,  after  which  stroke,  so  by 
him  received,  he  was  by  the  Kynge*8 
servants  incontinently  slaine.*'  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Croyland,  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  says,  "that  he  was  slain  by  the 
avenging  hands  of  several,  (ultricibus 
quorundam  manibus)."  The  names  of 
the  alleged  perpetrators  were  first  pven 
by  Hall,  and  afterward  copied  from  him 
by  Holingshed.  Stowe  adopts  Fabyan's 
version,  which  is  much  the  most  probable; 
and  the  King^s  brutality  is  not  utterly 
destitute  of  palliation,  when  it  is  remem* 
bcred  how  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, had  been  put  to  death  aft:er  the 
battle  of  Wakefield.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
relying  on  what  he  deems  an  authentio 
MS.  in  the  Harlcian  Collection,  says  that 
"  the  Prince  was  taken  as  flying  toward 
the  town,  and  was  slain  in  the  field."  Ber- 
nard Andreas,  writing  in  1509,  says, 
"  belligerens  ceciderat.'' 

That  Richard  stabbed  Henry  VL  with 
his  own  hand  in  the  Tower,  will  appear 
still  more  improbable;  especially  when 
we  consider  that  during  the  whole  of 
Edward  IV.'s  reign  he  was  playing  for 
popularity,  and  trying  to  base  it  on  a 
character  for  sanctity  and  self-  deniaL 
According  to  Shakspeare,  directly  after 
stabbing  the  young  prince,  ho  hurries  off 
to  a  fresh  murder. 

"  Glo,  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  King  my 
brother, 
ril  hence  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

"  CUir,  What?  what? 

"  Glo.  The  Tower!  the  Tower?" 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
his  absence  and  presumed  errand  are  thus 
glanced  at: 

**  King  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 
**  Clar,  To  London,  all  in  post;  and  as  I 
guess 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 
^^King  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comM 
in  his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence." 

This  is  taking  the  matter  coolly  enough, 
in  all  conscience ;  and  to  add  to  the  ab- 
surdity, the  Tower  was  not,  at  that  timei 
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familiarly  associated  with  images  of  mur- 
der and  misery,  nor  would  it  have  been 
apostrophized  as 

"  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London^s  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed." 


It  was  a  royal  palace,  in  which  the  queen 
of  Edward  IV.  was  residing  at  the  time, 
whilst  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  placed 
in   the    front   of   the    Yorkist   arniy   at 
Tewkesbury  to  give  him  a  chance  of  be- 
ing shot  by  a  friendly  arrow,  was  certain- 
ly not   in  the  Tower  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.'     He  is  supposed    to   have    died 
seventeen  days  afterw^ard,  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1471,  the  day  of 
King  Edward's  return  to  London.     His 
death   was  attributed  to  grief,   and   the 
body  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
St.  Paul's,  where  it  was  exposed  to  public 
gaze,  "  the  face  open,  so  that  every  man 
might  see   him."     The  face  might  liave 
been  so  composed  as  to  tell  no  tales  ;  and 
the  exposure  of  the  body  was  the  almost 
invariable  practice  in  cases  of  alleged  or 
suspected  death  by  violence.     The  bodies 
of  Edward   II.,  liichard   II.,   Tliomas  of 
Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester,   were    similarly    exposed.       Few 
doubted  that  Henry  was  put  to  death  :  it 
being  quite  in  accordance  with  custom  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  for  the  king  de  facto 
to  de^   summarily  "with   his  rival.     The 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  im- 
prisonment  and  the   death  of  princes  is 
proverbial.     The  strange,  if  not  absolutely 
mcredible  incident  of  so  common  a  catas- 
trophe, was  that   a  prince  of  the  blood 
should  be  named  to  do  the  deed,  or  volun- 
teer to  do  it  as  a  labor  of  love.     No  cir- 
cumstance that  can  highten  the  atrocity  is 
omitted   in   the  scene  where   Gloucester, 
having   already  killed   Henry,  stabs  him 
again,  exclaiming: 

"  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down,  to  hell;  and  say  I  sent  thee 
there.'* 

The  motive  which  seems  wanting  in  the 
preceding  instances  was  undeniably  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  presumption  that  Richard 
contrived  or  hastened  the  death  of  Clarence, 
who  had  once  stood  in  the  way  of  his  love, 
and  still  stood  in  the  way  of  his  interest 
and  his  ambition.  When  all  other  means 
failed  to  keep  Richard  from  the  Lady 
Anne,  Clarence,  who  had  married  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  King-maker,  and  wish- 
ed to  appropriate  the  entire  inheritance. 


caused  his  sister-in-law  to  be  concealed ; 
and  she  was  eventually  found  by  Richard 
in  an  obscure  comer  of  London,  in  the 
garb  of  a  kitchen-maid.  Whether  this 
disguise  was  voluntarily  assumed  to  escape 
from  an  unwelcome  suitor,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  She  accepted  his  protection 
without  scruple,  and  was  placed  by  him  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Martin's  -  le  -  Grand, 
from  whence  she  was  transferred  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  That  she  was  wooed  and  won 
during  her  attendance  on  the  corpse  of  her 
father-bi-law%  is  a  poetic  fiction :  an  alibi 
might  easily  be  made  out  for  both  parties ; 
and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  no  objec- 
tion was  made  to  their  union  on  the  ground 
of  Richard's  alleged  participation  in  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband,  nor  was  she 
ever,  during  her  Ufetime,  accused  of  in- 
sensibility or  indeUcacy  on  that  account. 
Tlie  date  of  the  marriage  is  unloiown ; 
but  as  she  bore  him  a  child  in  1473,  it  is 
inferred  that  it  took  place  as  soon  as  her 
year  of  mourning  had  expired. 

Clarence  vowed  that  if  his  brother  would 
have  a  bride,  she  should  be  a  portionleFS 
one.  "  He  may  w^ell  have  my  lady  sister- 
in-law,  but  we  will  part  no  inheritance," 
are  the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Paston  Letters ;  and  Sir  John  Paston 
writes :  "  As  for  other  tidings,  I  trust  to 
God  that  the  two  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester  shall  be  set  at  one  by  the  award 
of  the  King."  It  was  arranged  that  each 
should  plead  his  own  cause  in  person  be- 
fore the  King  in  council ;  and  (according 
to  a  cotemporary)  they  both  exhibited  so 
much  acuteness,  and  found  arguments  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  whole  audience, 
including  the  law^^ers,  were  lost  in  admi- 
ration and  surprise.  Tlie  decision,  carried 
out  by  an  act  of  Parhament,  was,  that  the 
property  should  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sisters,  the  husbands  re- 
taining life  interests  in  their  wives'  estates 
respectively.  This  settlement,  equitable 
and  impartial  as  it  looks,  was  based  on  a 
gross  injustice,  for  it  overlooked  the  prior 
claim  of  the  King-maker's  widow,  who,  as 
heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  War- 
wick, had  brought  him  the  largest  of  his 
estates,  and  by  this  award  was  left  de- 
pendent, if  not  penniless. 

Richard  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  or 
forget  Clarence's  unbrotherly  conduct,  al- 
though his  ambition  soared  too  high  to  be 
coupled  with  cupidity.  His  superiority  to 
all  sordid   considerations  was  strikingly 
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displayed  durin<r  the  invasion  of  France, 
ill  1475,  Avhen  Edward,  at  tlie  head  of  one 
of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  left  the  Knij- 
li»4h  coast,  was  cajoled  and  ont-nianenvered 
hy  Lonis  XI.  into  doin^  worse  tlian  notli- 
in^.  The  ex])edition  ended  in  a  disgrace- 
ful treat v,  bv  whicli  K<lward  was  to  receive 
certain  sums  of  money,  which  lie  wanted 
for  his  personal  pleasures.  I^ribes  were 
plentifully  distributed  amonost  the  nobles  | 
and  courtiers  who  were  thought  able  to  j 
facilitate  this  result.  Lonl  Howard  re- 
ceived twenty  thousand  crowns,  in  money 
and  ))latc,  beside  a  j)ension.  The  I-iord 
Chancellor  and  the  blaster  of  the  Kolls 
])ocketcd  lar^e  sums.  What  is  most  ex- 
traordinarv,  thev  irave  ^mtten  acknow- 
ledmnents,  which  Avere  re<'ularlv  docketed 
by  their  royal  paymaster.  The  apoloi^ists 
for  Bacon,  who  maintain  that  the  custom 
of  receivinij  presents  by  jud»j:es  and  privy- 
councilors  endured  to  his  day,  may  point 
to  these  recei[)ts  in  sui)port  of  their  thecn'v ; 
others  may  point  to  them  as  ])roots  of  all- 
pervadintf  corruption  or  unblushin*^  au- 
dacity. The  less  charitable  supposition  is 
i'avored  bv  what  l)e  C-omniines  has  re- 
corded  of  IIastin<:;s,  who,  more  prudent 
than  his  collea^jjues,  declined  the  transac- 
tion in  the  jiroposed  shape,  sayinuf :  '"  If 
you  wish  me  to  take  the  money,  you  must 
put  it  into  my  sleeve.*" 

Richard  alone  refused  to  barter  Eni^lish 
lionor  for  French  irold.     '•  Onlv  the  Duke 
of  (iloucester,    who   stood   aloof  on   the 
other  side  for  honor,  frowned  at  this  ac- 
cord, and  ex])resse<l  much  sorrow,  as  com- 
passionatini^  the  glory  of  his  nation  blem- 
ished  in  it.^'     Habington,  from  whom  we 
quote,  suggests  that   the  Duke  had  a  fur- 
ther and  more  dangerous  aim,  '■'as  who, by 
the  dishonor  of  his  brothers,  thought   his 
credit  received  increase ;  and  by  how  much 
the  Khig  sunk  hi  opinion,  he  should  rise." 
r>ncoii  adopts  the  same  method  f»fdej)reci- 
fition  :  "Ami  that  out  of  this  deep  root  of. 
ambition    it    sprang   that,  as  well  at   the  ; 
treaty  iti'  \)i"M'v  os  upo/t  all  other  occasions^  ' 
liichard,  then   Duke  of  Ghmcester,  sto(Ml  j 
ever  upon  the  side  of  honor,  raisuig  his  ; 
<'vvn  reputation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  j 
King,  his  brother,  and  drawing  the  eyes  : 
rt'all  (I'^jiecially  of  the  nobles  and  soldiers)  i 
Vi|)on   himself."     According  to  this  mode  j 
(»f  reasoning;,  brotherlv  love  and   lovaltv  j 
rcjuiri'd    him   to  be  as  c«M'rnpt  and  self- ! 
st'ckinic  as  the  rest.     Vet  surelv  if  he  was  i 
c  nilcnt  to  rise  bv  patriotism  and  integritv, 
i;   is  enough.     If  he  assumed  virtues  that 


he  had  not,  thin,  at  all  events,  refutes  th« 
notion  that  he  wantonly  and  gratuitously 
pei-fietrated  acts  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  general  execration  and  distrust; 
and  we  have  here,  from  his  worst  calum- 
niators, the  admitted  fact  that  do^m  to 
1475  his  means  were  noble,  be  liis  end  aiid 
motives  what  they  may. 

With  regard  to  his  alleged  particii>ation 
in  the  death  of  Clarence,  the  eliarge  rests 
exclusively  on  a  vague  presumption  of  his 
having  hardentHl  the  heart  of  Eld  ward, 
alreadv  sufticientlv  incensed  against  Cla- 
rence,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  trample 
down  all  ties  of  relationship  and  all  feelings 
of  mercy  when  his  throne  was  in  danger, 
or  his  vindictiveness  was  roused.  Clarence 
had  joined  Warwick  in  impeaching  his 
title  and  denying  his  legitinia<^y.  Untaught 
by  experience,  he  had  recently  indulged  in 
intemperate  hmguage  against  his  sovereign, 
who  actually  appearcnl  in  person  as  the 
}>riiicipnl  accuser  at  the  trial,  which  was  of 
the  most  solemn  description  known  to  the 
law.  The  Duke  was  found  guilty  hy  his 
jK^ers,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  pe- 
titioned for  his  execution,  and  afterward 
passed  a  bill  of  attainder.  lie  was  also 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Queen  and  her 
friends.  Rivers,  Hastings,  and  the  Greys. 

''  The  only  favor,"  says  Hume,  "  which 
the  King  granted  his  brother  after  his  con- 
4lemnation,  was  to  leave  iiiin  the  choice  of 
his  death  ;  and  he  was  privately  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey  in  the  Tower;  a 
whimsical  choice,  which  implies  that  he 
had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  li- 
quor." ^Ir.  Hayley  {Uistory  ofih€  Ibw- 
er)  suggests  that  his  well-known  fondness 
for  this  wine  Avas  the  foimdation  of  the 
story,  although,  so  far  as  evidence  goes, 
the  fondness  for  the  wine  is  mere  matter 
of  conjectui'e ;  and  vre  riither  agree  with 
Walpole,  that ''  whoever  can  believe  that 
a  butt  of  wine  was  the  engine  of  liis  death, 
may  believe  that  Richard  hel]>ed  him  into 
it,  and  kept  him  down  till  he  was  suffocat- 
ed." Yet  this  is  precisely  what  some  do 
believe,  or  maintain.  "After  Clarence," 
writes  Sandford,  "had  offered  his  mass- 
])enny  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  was 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  ;  his  broth- 
er, the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  assisting  there- 
at with  his  own  proper  hands."  The 
most  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma  is 
suggested  by  ShaksjK'are,  when  he  makes 
the  First  Murderer  tell  the  Second  ;  "  Take 
him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of  thy 
sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  mafau- 
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sey  butt  in  the  next  room."  The  dialogue 
on  Clarence's  awakening  is  : 

**  Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  Give  me 
a  cup  of  wine. 

^'  First  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough, 
my  lord,  anon." 

After  a  brief  parley,  the  First  Murderer 
Btabs  him,  exclaiming : 

"  Take  that,  and  that ;  if  all  this  will  not  do, 
ru  drown  you  in  the  malmsey  butt  within." 

He  cari-ies  out  the  body,  and  returns  to 
tell  his  relenting  comrade  : 

*'  Well,  ni  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 
Till  that  the  Duke  give  order  for  his  burial." 

Clarence's  groans  may  have  been  stifled  in 
a  full  butt  conveniently  nigh,  or  the  body 
may  have  been  temporarily  hidden  in  an 
empty  one. 

Richard  was  for  several  years  Lord  War- 
den, or  Keej)er,  of  the  Xortheni  Marches, 
and  while  residing  in  a  kind  of  viceregal 
capacity  at  York,  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  j>eoj)le  of  the  city  and  neighbor- 
liood,  that  thev  stood  by  him  to  the  last. 
In  1482,  he  commanded  the  army  which 
invaded  Scotland,  entered  Edinburgh  in 
triumph,  and  speedily  brought  the  Scottish 
king  to  tenns.  On  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er he  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  fame  as  a 
soldier  and  statesman.  He  was  also  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  endowed  with  an  amount  of 
stoical  indifference  and  self-denial  seldom 
found  in  high  places  at  any  time,  if  no  am- 
bitions hopes  dawned  upon  him.  Edward 
IV.  died  on  the  ninth  April,  1483,  leaving 
two  sons,  Edward  V.,  twelve  years  and 
five  months  old,  and  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  between  ten  and,  eleven,  besides 
several  daughters.  The  court  and  country 
were  divided  between  two  parties,  that  of 
the  Queen  and  her  kinsmen,  and  that  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  who  had  taken  offense 
at  the  honors  lavished  on  her  upstart  con- 
nections. The  malcontents,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  favored  by  Lord 
Hastings,  naturally  dreaded  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  adversaries,  and  were 
j)repared  to  go  any  lengths  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  exclusive  possession  of 
the  King's  person,  and  governing  in  his 
name.  The  Queen  and  her  brothers,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  and  took  immediate  meas- 
ures for  overawing  the  threatened  resist- 


ance to  their  schemes.  The  young  King 
was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  maternal  uncle,  Anthony  Wood- 
ville.  Earl  of  Rivers,  renowned  for  his  gal- 
lantly and  accomplishments.  He  had  a 
large  military  force  under  his  command, 
and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  escort 
the  King  to  London,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
men  he  could  muster.  This  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  Hastings,  a  member  of 
the  council  at  which  the  plan  was  broach- 
ed, and  his  opposition  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  escort  was  nominally  reduced  to 
two  thousand  men.  About  the  same  time, 
Buckingham  put  himself  into  communica- 
tion with  Richard,  who  was  quietly  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  events  at  York,  and 
abiding  the  moment  when  his  interposition 
would  become,  or  be  thought,  indispensa- 
ble for  the  salvation  of  the  realm.  A  di- 
vided nobility,  a  minority,  and  a  female 
regency  afforded  ample  materials,  in  those 
unsettled  times,  for  the  aspirant  to  su- 
preme power  to  work  upon,  without  openly 
or  prematurely  assuming  the  part  of  the  un- 
gi*ateful  brother  and  unnatural  uncle.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  sent  letters 
to  Lord  Rivers,  vAth  ftill  assurances  of  duty 
and  subjection  to  his  nephew,  and  love  and 
fi-iendship  to  himself;  "  so  that  he,  seeing 
all  things  calm  and  peaceable,  came  up 
with  no  greater  number  of  followers  than 
was  necessary  to  show  the  King's  honor 
and  greatness.  At  Northampton,  the  re- 
gal party  were  met  by  the  Dukes  of  Glou- 
cester and  Buckingham,  by  whose  advice 
the  King  was  sent  on  to  Stony  Stratford, 
for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  lodging, 
while  Rivers  was  feasted  by  the  two  Dukes 
"  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  signs 
of  friendship." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  they  entered 
into  consultation  with  a  select  number  of 
their  friends,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  conference.  The  result  be- 
came kno^-n  in  the  morning,  when,  afler 
putting  Rivers  under  arrest,  and  laymg  an 
embargo  on  his  suite,  they  hurried  on 
to  Stratford,  and  arrested  Lord  Richard 
Gray,  (the  Queen's  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band,) Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Howse,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  King.  Despite 
his  tears  and  entreaties,  they  also  removed 
from  about  his  person  all  on  whom  they 
could  not  confidently  reckon  to  act  as  their 
creatures.  They  then  escorted  him  to  Lon- 
Lon,  and  were  met  at  Hornsey  "  by  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  with  all  their  breth- 
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tlio  AMormon   in   scarlet,   and   five 

re<l  eoninioners  on  horseback,  in  pur- 

•)lorcMl  po>vns."    "  In  this  solemn  cav- 

le,"  continues  Sir  Thoinas  ^lore,  "  the 

ivior  of  tlie  Duke  of  Gh)ucester  to  the 

sj  was  verv  remarkable;  for  he  rode 

ehea<led  before  him,  and  often,  with  a 

d   voice,  said  to  tlie  |»eople,  ''Behold 

ur  ;;r/wc'c  and  sovereign  ;^  giving  them 

all  occasions  such  an  example  of  rcv- 

encc   and   dutv,   as   mijrht  teaeh  them 

.)w  to  honor  and  respect  their  prince ;  by 

:hich  action  he  so  won  on  all  the  spectators, 

hat  they  looked  on  the  late  misrepresent- 

itions  of  him  as  the  effect  of  his  enemies' 

malice,  and  he  was  on  all  hands  accoimted 

the  best,  as  he  was  the  first,  subject  in  the 

kinufdom." 

The  Protectorship  was  easily  attained. 
It  was  eonferred  on  him  "  by  a  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nobihty,  who  met  to  settle  the 
government  and  ehoose  a  Protector,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom  of  the  minori- 
ty of  their  kings."*  The  next  step  was 
attended  with  difficult  v.  On  hearing  of 
the  arrest  of  her  brothers,  the  Queen,  with 
her  youngest  son  an<l  daughters,  had  hiu'- 
ried  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster ; 
and  her  refusal  to  quit  it,  or  triLst  her  son 
out  of  her  protection,  was  an  impediment 
to  the  Protector's  designs,  as  well  as  an 
injurious  ex))ression  of  distrust.  He  would 
have  resorte<l  to  force,  had  not  the  Arch- 
bisho])  of  Canterbury  represented  that  it 
would  be  a  thing  not  only  ungrateful  to 
the  whole  nation,  but  highly  displeasing 
to  Almighty  God,  to  have  the  i>rivilege  of 
sanctuary  broken  in  that  church,  which 
w:is  first  cimsecnited  bv  St.  Peter,  "  who 
c.ime  down,  above  five  hundred  vears 
ago,  in  person,  accompanied  with  many 
angels,  by  night,  to  do  it  ;"  in  ])roof 
whereof,  the  prelate  affirmed  that  St. 
Peter's  cope,  worn  on  the  oc<*asion,  was 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  abbey.  What  could 
be  done  by  persuasitm,  the  Archbisho])  read- 
ily engaged  to  try ;  and,  accompanied  by 
several  lords  of  the  council,  he  forth  wit  li 
proceeded  to  the  sanctuary  to  argue  the 
matter  out  with  the  Queen,  who,  influenced 
more  by  fear  than  argument,  at  length 
gave  up  the  ])oint.  She  led  her  son 
to  the  Archbishop  and  lords  of  council, 
and  aflor  solemnlv  confidinij  him  to  their 
care,  she  kissed  him,  and  said  :  *••  Farewell, 


*  Sir  Thomas  ^[orc.  Lingard  Htatcs  that  tlic  Houbo 
of  Lortlt*  then  always  t*>ok  u))on  it4olt*  to  wattle  tho 
guvernmpnt  in  caries  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  his 
authorities  bear  out  the  statement. 


mine  own  sweet  son.  The  Almighty  be 
thy  protector !  Let  me  klAS  thee  once 
more  before  we  part,  for  God  knows 
when  we  shall  kiss  again.^'  The  child 
was  first  ciirried  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's ])alace,  where  liis  brotlier  was  lodg- 
ed, an(l,  after  a  few  days,  they  were  both 
removed  to  tho  Tower,  the  ostensible  rea- 
son beuig  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation. 

Buckingham  ha<l  probably  entered  fully 
into  Richard's  ulterior  designs  upon  the 
crown,  from  their  fonnation,  Iiastings 
was  not  60  compliant.  He  had  been  the 
intimate?,  attached,  and  tnisted  friend  of 
the  late  king,  an<i  his  loyalty  was  proof 
against'  temptation.  After  he  had  been 
sounded  through  Catesby,  his  ruin  and 
death  was  resolved  u[)on ;  and  gross  as 
are  the  means  described  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  council  scene,  where  liichard  ex- 
hibits his  withered  arm,  they  lire  little 
more  than  a  metrical  version  of  the  text 
of  More,  who  reports  the  Protector's 
wonls  to  have  Iwen  :  "  Do  you  answer 
with  if8  an<l  ands^  as  if  I  charged  tliem 
fiilsely  ?  I  tell  you,  they  have  done  it, 
and  thou  hast  joined  with  them  in  this 
villainy."  lie  struck  the  table  hard  with 
his  fist ;  upon  which  armed  men  rushed 
in,  ami  seized  the  Archbisliop  of  York, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  several  other  lords,  be- 
sides Hastings,  who  was  "  ordered  forth- 
with to  j)repare  himself  for  his  death,  for 
the  Protector  had  sworn  by  St.  Paul  that 
he  would  not  dine  till  his  head  was  ofll 
It  was  in  vain  to  (*omplain  of  severity  or 
demand  justice — the  Protector's  oath  must 
not  be  broken ;  so  he  was  forc'd  to  take 
the  next  priest  that  came,  and  make  a 
short  confession,  for  the  common  form  was 
too  long  for  the  Protector's  stomach  to 
wait  on ;  and  l>eing  inmiwliately  hurried 
to  the  green,  by  the  chappell  mtliin  the 
Tower,  his  head  was  hiid  on  a  timber4ogg| 
which  was  provided  for  repairing  the  chap- 
pell, and  there  stricken  off." 

Walpole  objects  that  the  collateral  dr^ 
cumstances  introduced  by  More  do  but 
weaken  his  a(;count,  and  take  from  its  pro- 
bability.    He  urges  that,  cruel  or  noti 
Kichard  was  no  fool,  and  was  not  like- 
ly to  lay  the  withering  of  his  arm  if 
it  ever  was  withered)  on  witchcrafti  o 
to  couple  the  Quchmi  and  Jane  Shore  t« 
get  her  as  accomplices,  the  Queen's  ave 
sion   for    her  late    Imsband^s    concabi 
I  being  notorious.    Tlie  sudden  arrest  a 
i  death  of  Hastings,  however,  are  onder 
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ble ;  and  on  the  very  same  day,  /  Earl 
Rivers,  Lord  Richard  Grey,  Vaughan, 
and  Howse,  were  beheaded  at  Pontefract. 
Tliese  executions  were  consonant  to  the 
manners  and  violence  of  the  times ;  of 
which  Lingard  flimishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration by  quoting  the  commission  of  the 
Lord  High  Constable,  who  is  empowered 
to  execute  speedy  justice,  and  distinctly 
enjoined  to  dispense  with  regular  proofs 
and  forms. 

So  inured  were  people  to  scenes  of 
blood  and  the  high-handed  exertion  of  au- 
thority, that  the  citizens  of  London,  by 
whom  Hastings  had  been  much  esteemed, 
were  easily  persuaded  that  the  public 
weal  required  him  to  be  summarily  dealt 
upon: 

**  Bttch,  Look  you,  my  lord  mayor : 
Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Wcr't  not,  that  by  great  presiervation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you :  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council-house 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster. 
"  May,  Now  fair  befall  you !  he  deserved  his 
death, 
And  your  good   graces  both   have  well  pro- 
ceeded 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
J  neter  looked  for  better  at  his  hands 
After  Ju  once  fell  in  with  Mistress  Shore.^^ 

The  received  accounts  of  Richard's 
mode  of  ascending  the  throne  are  contra- 
dictorj',  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
lie  laid  much  stress  on  the  voices  of  the 
rabble  in  Guildhall,  although  here  again 
8haks])eare  is  supported  by  More.  L'^nder 
a  regular  government,  with  a  standing 
arm  V  and  a  centralized  system  of  adminis- 
tration, a  usurper  who  has  force  on  his 
tside  may  dispense  with  national  support. 
Not  so  in  times  when  authority  was  di- 
vided, when  the  whole  population  was 
more  or  less  military,  when  the  possession 
of  the  capital  with  the  command  of  the 
public  offices  left  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
uncontrolled.  Richard  must  have  been 
sure  of  a  powerful  party,  or  he  would 
never  have  ventured  to  present  himself 
as  king  before  the  very  parliament  which 
he  had  summoned  in  the  name  of  the 
nephew  he  deposed.  This  important  fact 
is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  who,  ad- 
mitting that  this  parliament  was  not  for- 
mally called  together,  asserts  that  it  did 
meet,  and  that  the  petition  to  Richard  to 
assume  the  crown  was  presented  by  a  de- 
putation of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  accompanied  by  another  from 


the  city  of  London,  on  the  very  day  that 
had  been  originally  appointed  for  its  meet- 
ing.* If  after  so  many  changes  of  dynas- 
tv,  such  frequent  assertions  and  denials  of 
title,  any  respect  for  hereditarj^  right  yet 
lingered  in  the  public  mind,  it  must  have 
been  rudely  shaken  by  the  imputated  ille- 
gitimacy not  only  of  the  late  king  himself 
but  of  his  children  by  his  second  wife. 
Stillington,  Bishop  of*  Bath  and  WeUs, 
vohmteered  a  deposition  that  Edward,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Grey, 
had  a  wife  living,  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  bishop  him- 
self having  married  them,  at  the  pressing 
request  of  Edward,  without  witnesses. 
This  is  one  of  the  stories  which  people  ac- 
cept or  repudiate,  according  to  interest  or 
inclination.  It  suited  the  notables,  who 
were  overpersuaded  by  Richard  or  dread- 
ed the  evils  of  a  prolonged  minority,  to 
believe  or  affect  to  believe  the  bishop,  and 
an  act  was  subsequently  passed  on  the 
assimiption  of  its  truth. 

From  this  mock  election  in  June,  says 
More,  he  commenced  his  reign,  and  was 
crowned  in  July  with  the  same  provision 
that  was  made  for  the  coronation  of  his 
nephew.  The  day  before  the  ceremony 
lie  and  his  Queen  rode  fi'om  the  Tower 
through  the  city  to  Westminster,  with  a 
train  comprising  three  dukes,  nine  earls, 
and  twenty -two  barons.  There  was  a 
larger  attendance  than  usual  of  peers,  lay 
and  spiritual,  and  groat  dignitaries  at  the 
ensuing  ceremony  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  More  records  as  most  observable  that 
the  Coimtess  of  Richmond,  mother  to 
King  Henry  VII.,  bore  up  the  Queen's 
train  in  the  procession.  Richard  soon  af- 
terward left  London  on  a  royal  progress 
toward  York,  where  he  was  crowned  a 
second  time  ;  and  it  was  in  this  progress 

•  Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Reigns 
of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIL,  edited  by  James 
Gairdner,  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Ck)mmi8sioner8  of  Her  Majesty*  Treasury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London: 
Longman  &  Ck).  1861.  Vol  I  preface,  p.  xviil 
Mr.  Gairdner  sugtrests  in  a  note  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  Sir  T.  More's  History  of  Richard  III.  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  work  of  Cardinal  Morton. 
This  may  account  for  its  Lancastrian  bias.  Wal- 
pole  says :  '*  I  take  the  truth  to  be  that  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  his  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth  as  he  wrote 
his  Utopia^  to  amuse  his  leisure  and  exercise  his 
fancy.**  The  only  strictly  cotemporary  historians 
or  chroniclers,  are  Fabyan,  a  citizen  of  London,  and 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  a  monk. 
Neither  saw  or  heard  more  than  the  surface  of 
erents  or  the  current  rumors  of  the  time. 
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lat  he  is  reported  to  have  planned  the 
rime  which  has  done  more  to  bhieken  his 
iiemory  than  all  his  other  misdeeds  put 
oj^ether,  bein^  indeed  the  main  cause 
»vhy  men's  minds  were  thenceforth  ]>redi8- 
poaed  to  ^j^ive  credence  to  any  barely  plau- 
sible a<'eusation  that  mi<;ht  be  broucfht 
ag:iinst  him.  Feelin*;:  this,  Waljmle  has 
exerted  his  utmost  powers  of  research 
and  ingenuity  to  ]»rove  that  Richard  did 
not  cause  his  nephews  to  be  murdered  in 
the  Tower,  and  he  has  pointed  out  many 
material  improbabilities  and  discrepancies 
in  the  popular  narrative.  He  lays  threat 
stress  on  the  admissions  of  More  and  Ha- 
con,  that  it  wa.s  long  doubted  whether  the 
princes  were  murdered  or  ha<l  died  dur- 
mg  Richard's  reign  at  all.  lie  insinuates 
that,  if  one  or  both  of  them  had  been  found 
in  the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
VH.,  that  politic  monarch  would  have  got 
rid  of  them  with  no  more  scruple  than  he 
showed  in  getting  rid  of  Clarence's  eldest 
Bon  and  heir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom 
Richard  spared ;  and  he  contends  that 
Perkin  Warbeck  was  no  imposter,  but 


the  genuine  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
saved  by  Tyrrell  and  his  acoom|£oea 
when  they  smothered  his  elder  brother. 

This  would  be  no  defense  for  Richard,  if 
it  were  true ;  and  the  charge  iu  question 
differs  from  the  rest  in  the  most  essential 
ix)int.  Far  from  being  a  posthumous  pro- 
duction of  Lancastrian  writers,  it  was 
pointedly  and  repeatedly  bruited  about  at 
a  time  when  the  readiest  modes  of  refuta- 
tion, if  it  was  groundless,  were  in  Kchr 
ard's  power,  and  when  he  had  the  most 
]>owerful  of  all  imaginable,  motives  for  re- 
sorting to  them.  When  he  found  fordgn 
princes,  including  even  Louis  XI^  giving 
open  expression  to  their  abhorrence,  and 
thorough-gohig  adherents  like  Bucking- 
ham falling  oif,  why  did  he  not  at  once 
}>roduce  his  ne])hews  in  the  open  face  of 
day  ?  Even  the  conventional  farce  of  ex- 
posing the  bodies  was  not  hazarded,  from 
a  conviction  probably  that  two  at  once 
would  be  too  much  for  the  most  ignorant 
or  shmsh  credulity. 

[to  be   C0>'TI!IUID.] 
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Wk  must  not  form  our  judgment  of  the 
French  clergy  too  exclusively  from  the 
IJishop  of  Poitiers  or  the  Archbishoj)  of 
Toulouse.  Tliere  are  others  at  work,  who 
are  but  little  like  them.  Their  quiet  labors 
are  more  Christian,  more  patriotic,  and 
more  hopeful.  The  mere  fact  that  8U(»h 
men  exist  at  all,  is  one  to  be  noted  and 
pondered :  for,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is 
full  of  significance  ;  and,  as  men  sincerely 
seeking  truth,  they  deserve  our  cordial 
sympathy. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  ejusy  for  us,  on  tliis  side 
of  the  Channel,  to  estim:Ue  justly  either 

the  sadness  or  the  difficult v  of  the  task  t^ 

» 

•  PrintipeM  Generaux  d*une  ThSodic^  Pratique. 
Paris:  J.  li.  P^'lAf^ud  ct  Cc.     186a 

Df  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mori  dee  Natione.  Paris :  J. 
B.  Pelagaud  ct  Cc.     1860. 


which  they  have  felt  themsdvea  called. 
We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
French  with  a  sort  of  wondering  carioflHy; 
they  seem  so  different  from  oursetvea. 
The  convulsions  in  their  political  systeoH— 
wliich,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  have 
been  the  object  alternately  of  the  dread 
and  the  compassion  of  Europe — ^have  been 
only  a  too  fsuthful  reflection  of  the  relisiiwf 
and  intellectual  vicissitudes  of  the  umer 
life.  In  ]>hiloAO]>hy,  system  after  syatem 
has  been  the  ^^  rage,"  and  lias  diBarae^nBd 
with  sun)rising  rapidity.  The  great  FnMh 
philosopnical  writers  have  had,  aa  Ifer. 
Lewes  has  pointed  ont,  this  gr^  advaih 
tage  over  those  of  Germany,  that  tlpj 
have  been  as  admirable  for  the  deanMii 
and  attractiveness  of  their  style,  aa.itfH 
Gennans  have  been  remarkable  for  l|ht.'9t 
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verse.  And  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  two 
countries  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, or  fail  to  perceive  that  this  is  one 
cause  wliy  the  French  systems  have  so  ra- 
pidly in  each  case  succeeded  in  taking  hold 
of  the  popular  mind.  But  another  remark 
may  also  be  made,  which  will  go  far  to 
account  for  their  failing  so  signally  to 
maintain  the  ground  which  they  had  won. 
While  their  style  has  been  clear  and  at- 
tractive,  their  thoughts  have  been  wantmg 
in  depth.  Not  that  they  have  been  defi- 
cient in  talent  and  cleverness — both  these 
qualities  they  have  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree— but  in  genius,  in  true  philosophical 
insight,  they  have  been  poor.  Hence  their 
systems  were  eagerly  gi-asped;  for  they 
were  readily  understood,  and  they  appear- 
ed to  solve  many  a  tormenting  problem ; 
but,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  a  month's 
experience,  they  were  foiuid  wanting. 
They  were,  after  all,  not  grap})ling  ^dth, 
but  avoiding,  the  questions  which  deeply 
stir  the  mind  of  man.  From  Condillac 
onward — Condillac,  who  found  ftmlt  with 
Locke  for  laying  the  sources  of  our  ideas 
too  deep — the  tendency  of  French  philoso- 
phy has  been  more  and  more  steadily  to- 
ward the  surface.  It  has  seemed  to  know 
less  and  less  of  the  real  depths  of  the  soul. 
Victor  Cousin's  words,  indeed,  were  grand, 
and  seemed  to  mean  much ;  but  his  mind 
was  at  best  eclectic,  not  creative.  He  him- 
self seemed  to  hover  hither  and  thither, 
uncertain  whither  he  went ;  and  though  at 
one  time  he  was  followed  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  })upils,  who  worshiped  him  with 
something  like  idolatry,  yet  they  have 
rapidly  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  Af- 
ter him,  the  name  of  Auguste  Comte  be- 
came the  most  conspicuous.  Weary  of 
unceasing  contradictions,  he  raised  the  cry 
that  the  question  of  life  is  insoluble.  We 
are  to  leave  the  world  unseen  to  itself,  and 
attend  to  the  one  which  is  presented  to 
our  senset^.  The  search  after  wisdom  is  to 
end  in  the  coordination  of  the  sciences;  and 
we  are  to  find  rest  unto  our  souls  in  the 
construction  of  a  "  Positive  Philosophy," 
based  upon  the  objects  which  we  see,  and 
touch,  and  handle.  But  Comte  has  proved 
a  traitor  to  his  own  system.  "A  lady 
named  Clotilde"  dispersed  his  theory,  and 
proved  to  him  that  the  positive  philosophy 
was  unable  to  ac<»ount  for  the  mightiest  of 
the  springs  of  human  action.  There  is, 
after  all,  something  which  we  do  not  re- 
ceive through  the  senses.    A  system  which 


left  no  room  for  love  must  either  expand 
or  break.  He  chose  the  latter.  The  choice 
did  him  credit ;  he  preferred  truth  to  theo- 
retic consistency.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  showed 
the  unsoundness  of  his  theory.  The  sys- 
tem which  was  to  have  united  all  philoso- 
phy could  not  maintain  its  own  unity, 
litter  anarchy  is  the  result ;  and  though  it 
may  be  true,  as  we  are  told,  that  plmoso- 
phy  exhibits  more  activity  in  France  than 
m  any  other  country  of  Europe,  it  is  equally 
true  that  not  one  of  its  systems  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  take  any  deep  root  in  the 
French  mind. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  religion  ?  what  of 
that  region  of  the  mind  which  is  in  direct 
connection  ^y\X\i  the  world  of  spirits  ?  Re- 
ligion seems  in  France  to  have  become  al- 
most entirely  a  thing  of  the  ])a8t.  Men 
talk  of  it  as  they  do  of  things  gone  by. 
They  examine  the  old  belief  as  they  do  the 
fossil  remains  of  antiquity.  Human  faith 
and  human  understanding  have  diifted 
into  an  apparently  hopeless  antagonism. 
The  great  gulf  which  has  been  fixed  be- 
tween science  and  revelation  is  impassable, 
and  it  exercises  a  fatal  influence  upon  the 
first,  and  is  a  hindrance  to  any  intelligent 
reception  of  the  second.  The  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  urge  irresistibly  to  pro- 
gress, and  Christian  faith  in  France  is 
placed  in  unnatural  hostility  to  progress : 
therefore  Christian  faith  is  throwni  aside, 
and  the  human  mind  enters  without  chart 
or  compass  upon  the  "  dim  unknown,"  to 
find  soon  that  without  faith  science  is  but 
a  name,  and  that  without  belief  in  another 
world  it  is  impossible  to  intei*j)ret  this.  In 
politics,  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  the 
French  have  been  wandering  in  dry  places, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 

All  this  is  sad  ;  it  is  a  mournful  specta- 
cle even  for  us  to  look  on  ;  but  what  must 
it  be  to  feel  it  as  part  of  ourselves  ?  how 
must  these  things  appear  to  a  thinking 
Frenchman — to  one  who  must  feel  the  sin 
and  the  shame  as  in  some  measure  his  own  ? 
It  is  more  painful  to  see  a  brother  go  wrong 
than  a  stranger.  To  perceive  the  real  beau- 
ty of  a  nation's  character,  to  see  the  gran- 
deur of  its  mission,  to  feel  its  life-blood 
throbbing  in  all  the  noblest  impulses  of 
one's  own  heart;  and  then  to  see  that 
mission  betrayed — ^that  beauty  turned  into 
a  hideous  caricature — that  national  char- 
acter burlesqued  by  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood — this  is  tenible.  And  there  are 
Frenchmen,  and  more  of  them  than  we 
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are  aj)t  to  suppose,  who  are  bearing  this 
burden.  There  are  some  who  have  caught 
a  gUmpse  of  life,  and  can  recognize  by  con- 
trast the  lineaments  of  death.  How  mel- 
ancholy is  the  tone  of  such  words  as  these  : 
^^  Formerly^  when  there  was  a  religion 
in  France,  when  some  general  belief  in 
the  relations  which  bind  together  earth 
and  heaven  supplied  a  definite  aim  to  hu- 
man life  ;"  or  such  as  these  :  "  Formerly^ 
when  French  society  had  a  soul."  Yet 
these  are  the  words  of  a  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  ])rominent  French  revicAv. 
There  is  a  tone  of  sadness  often  pervading 
even  those  French  books  which  are  writ- 
ten to  be  amusing.  The  want  of  belief 
has  choked  the  springs  of  hope;  and  even 
in  his  ijavetv  tlie  writer  seems,  with  more 
or  less  consciousness,  to  feel  that  he  is  act- 
ing a  ])ai't. 

^'  When  French  society  had  a  soidy 
The  words  are  startling ;  but  what  if  they 
express  a  truth  ?  They  soimd  metaphor- 
ical ?  but  we  are  so  httle  accustomed  to 
ask  ourselves  the  meaning  of  our  words, 
that  truth  itself  often  sounds  like  metar 
phor.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
fife,  if  there  is  a  living  principle  which 
animates  a  nation  as  a  whole,  which  a[>- 
pears  amid  all  the  diversities  of  imlividual 
character,  and  constitutes  the  many  mem- 
bers one  body ;  if  this  national  character 
is  imj)ressed  u)>on  a  people  by  Him  who 
fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation — ^if  it 
may  be  refined,  ennobled,  and  quickened 
l»y  reference  to  him,  and  by  obedience 
to  the  mission  which  he  has  given ;  or,  on 
the  otber  hand,  corrupte<l  or  destroyed  by 
forgetting  or  denying  him — if  this  be  so, 
then  it  is  certainly  no  meta])horical  use  of 
words  to  say,  that  the  life  of  a  nation  may 
l>c  suspended ;  thousands  of  its  individual 
members  may  live  to  stem  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption, while  society,  as  such,  has  lost  its 
liviilg  soul — ^its  principle  of  collective  life  and 
unity.  But  is  it  so  with  fVance  ?  Such 
words  are  used  by  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  in  so- 
lH»r  sadness,  we  think  he  had  reason  for  ut- 
tering them.  There  is  a  wild  fascination  in 
the  spectacle  exhibited  to  the  world  by  the 
people  of  France.  Is  there  any  intelligent 
will  which  molds  and  controls  their  ac- 
tions ?  What  is  it  V  Whence  these  sud- 
den starts  of  apparent  life,  stilled  ^nth 
equal  suddenness  m  the  slumber  of  death  ? 
— as  if  an  alien  spirit  took  jyossession  of  a 
lifeless  body,  animated  it  for  a  moment 
with  convulsive  life — the  life  of  a  maniac, 
exceeding  fierce,  so  that  none  could  pass 


by  that  way — and  then  departed,  and  left 
it  to  its  death.  The  terrible  diock  of  the 
Revolution  might  well  seem  to  a  French- 
man to  have  destroyed  the  unity  of  nation- 
al character  and  national  life,  and  to  have 
resolvinl  the  nation  into  its  primitive  ele- 
ments. Its  powers  since  then  have  often 
been  combined;  have  they  ever  been 
united  f  It  requires  to  be  remolded  into 
one  organized  whole ;  each  separate  atom 
must  be  brought  within  the  mfluence  of 
some  common  center  of  action,  and  ani- 
mated by  some  conmion  spirit — ^not,  as  at 
present,  of  destructive,  but  of  constractivc 

Eower — before  the  name  of  nation  can  again 
e  rightly  applied  to  it. 
But  only  from  within  can  a  nation's  sal- 
vation come.    External  means  can  avail 
nothing.    The  strong  hand  of  mere  power 
is  worse  than  useless ;  it  may  bind  in  chains 
and  fetters,  and  may  sometmies  saoceed  in 
restrahiing  the  gusts  of  frenzy ;  but  it  nev- 
er can  give  the  inner  coherence,  which  is 
the  first  condition  of  corporate  life.    But 
if  a  living  spirit — not  an  alien,  but  the 
breath  of  Ilim  who  made  it — begins  to  stir 
within  the  body,  may  not  the  quickening 
words,  "Arise,  and  live,"  be  heard,  low 
and  gentle  at  fii'st-,  a  still  small  whiqper, 
only  to  be  lieard  by  those  who  listen  well, 
but  gathering  strengtli,  and  speaking  in 
louder  and  louder  tones,  till  the  whole  body 
rises  at  last  and  comes  forth  to  a  calm  and 
genuine  life  ?    The  be^^nning  of  such  a  life 
cometh  not  with  observation.    It  will  per- 
vade the  whole  body  at  last ;  but  it  mov^ 
all  things  quietly.    If  here  and  there  we 
can  discern  a  cluster  of  men,  thougfatfid 
but  active,  in  sympathy  and  union  with 
one  another,  bent  not  upon  Belf-i^;gTan- 
dizement,  but  self-sacrifice,  men  who  make 
it  their  one  object  to  diffuse  around  them 
the  life  wliich  tliey  feel  stirring  in  them- 
selves— then  life  is  visibly  at  woric ;  and 
be  it  ever  remembered,  that  life  is  strang- 
er than  death.    Such  men  will  have  a  sol- 
itary tjw?k  to  perform.    Few  wiD  under- 
stand them ;  very  few  iiill  sympaduae 
with  them.    They  must  have  keen  maigfat 
to  perceive  their  country^s  want,  and  an  un- 
doubting  faith  and  an  iron  will  to  deliver 
her  in  spite  of  herself.    They  require  a 
power  which  can  triumph  not  only  over 
external  hindrances,  but  also  over  their 
own  weakness  and  wavering;  for  many 
attempts  will  fail,  many  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders will  probably  be  made  by  themselves, 
before  the  right  path  is  found.     But  if 
the  task  be  solitary,  it  is  a  noUe  one ;  and 
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whoever  enters  upon  it  in  purity  of  heart,  j 
is  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of 
man. 

We  may  hope  that  in  France  there  are 
many  hearts  tliat  beat  high  with  aspira- 
tions such  as  these.     Some  there  certain- 
ly are  ;  and  the  two  books,  whose  names 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
are  full  of  this  noble  yearning.     Their  au- 
thor, the  Abbe  Gabriel,  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
We  need  not  be  startled  at  this.    Though 
he  is  a  Frenchman,  his  politics  are  not  ex- 
plosive*; though  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the   Papacy  has,  perhaps,  more  to  fear 
from  him  than   if  he  stood   outside   her 
communion.     He  is  actuated  by  a  spirit 
which  has  seldom  or  never  been  promi- 
nently exhibited  in  the  French  Church — a 
spirit  fiill  of  deep  reverence  for  the  past, 
coupled  with  a  genial  hope  for  future  pro- 
gress— a  determhiation  to  follow  faithfully 
the  guidance  vouchsafed  to  himself,  with- 
out despising  the  light  which  is  shining 
upon  the  paths  of  others.     The  appear- 
ance of  such  men,  and  such  books,  is  a 
proof  that   the  movement,   which   is   so 
plainly   at  work   in  this  comitry,  is  not 
without  its  parallel  abroad.     There  can 
hardly  be  a  question,  that  the  churches 
of  Europe  are  passing  through  a  time  of 
transition.    There  is  a  "  removing  of  those 
things  which  are  shaken,  that  the  things 
which  can  not  be  shaken  may  remain." 
We  are  turning  a  comer  in  the  road,  and 
the  prospect  is   already  widening  roimd 
us.     Tlie  student  of  church  history  knows 
well,   that   there  have   been  many   such 
times  before — times  of  doubt  and  peril — 
when  men  lived  much  and  learned  much 
in  a  small  number  of  years.     We  need 
only  mention  such  names  as  Athanasius, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Fran- 
cis, and,  above  all,  Luther,  to  show  that 
the  time  of  trial  and  sifting,  which  appears 
to  await  us  now,  can  scarcely  be  more  full 
of  temptation  and  danger,  than  has  been 
the  lot  of  others  before  us.   "  The  thoughts 
of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 
the  Sims,"  and  never  does  the  Church  of 
God  so  completely  prove  the  reality  of  her  di- 
vine mission,  as  when  she  brings  forth  out  of 
her  treasure  things  new  and  old,  and  shows 
to  each  succeeding  age  that  the  revelation 
intrusted  to  her  is  large  enough  to  an- 
swer its  deepest  questionings,  and  to  of- 
fer a  home  to  its  sublimest  and  truest 
thoughts.   And  she  that  watereth  is  water- 
ed also  herself.     By  so  transforming  the 


spirit  of  the  age,  and  answering  its  needs, 
she  herself  learns  more  of  the  manv-side 
wisdom  of  God,  which  is  contained  m  the 
faith  once  delivered  ;  and  in  this  way 
growth  is  as  much  the  law  of  her  being 
as  of  any  other  human  society. 

There  are  signs  of  transition  every- 
where. There  is  a  growing  impatience 
of  any  forms  which  are  felt  to  have  lost 
the  living  spirit  which  once  animated 
them.  Men  are  straining  after  higher 
and  freer  life,  which  shall  deliver  tbem 
from  the  bonds  in  which  they  feel  them- 
selves bound,  but  which  must  itself  be 
presented  in  some  definite  form,  before  it 
can  vivify  and  quicken  those  who  are  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  to  receive  it.  It  is 
the  old  story,  men  must  feel  the  famine 
before  they  can  appreciate  the  food  which 
is  given  to  them.  By  and  by  they  will 
learn  that  the  bread  of  their  Father's 
house  had  all  along  been  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  Meanwhile  it  is  true,  that,  in  some 
hasty  spirits,  impatience  may  lead  to  griev- 
ous error.  Light  in  this  world  seldom 
fails  to  cast  a  shadow.  There  is  always 
danger  of  a  revolt  against  all  restraint, 
and  a  mere  assertion  of  self  wdll.  But 
veiy  different  from  this  is  the  deep  swell- 
ing life,  which  gives  the  real  ground  of  hope 
for  the  future — the  discontent  with  the  pres- 
ent, which  comes  not  so  much  from  pride  as 
from  humility — the  courageous  glance  into 
the  future,  which  proceeds  not  from  self- 
confidence,  but  from  faith ;  and  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  look  upon  human  life 
with  a  hopeful  eye,  this  bright  side  is  as 
visible  as  that  dark  shadow.  The  insur- 
rection against  falsehood  may  be  tempo- 
rarily mingled  with  a  rebellion  against  all 
rule  whatever  ;  but  its  deepest  founda- 
tions must  be  laid  in  an  imdying  love 
of  truth. 

From  a  merely  external  point  of  view, 
the  signs  of  change  upon  the  Continent 
do  not  appear  more  striking  now  than 
they  have  often  appeared  before.  Rome 
is  not  a  prey  to  more  terrible  outward 
anarchy  then  she  was  when  the  contests 
of  Orsini  and  Scotti  deluged  the  city  with 
blood,  and  when  every  city  in  the  States 
of  the  Church  was  waging  independent 
war  with  nearly  every  other.  The  state 
of  the  Popedom  is  nothing  to  what  it  was 
when  the  infamous  Theodora  held  unlim- 
ited sway  over  the  first  bishopric  of  Christ- 
endom. The  dependence  of  the  Pope 
upon  the  French  monarch  is  not  what 
I  it  was  during  the  "  Babylonish  captivi- 
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ty"   of  the  fourteenth   century.     Those 
awful  times,  no  doubt,  came  not  without 
a  cause,  and  ended  not  without  be^inng 
their  fruit.     They  were  a  scandal  to  the 
w^orld,  and  good  men  mourned  over  them, 
and  had  rejoiced ;  and  illustrious  names 
are  hande<l  down  to  us  of  men  who  nobly 
labored  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption. 
15ut  we  miss  in  them  the  signs  of  stead- 
fast and  general  determination  that  these 
thinixs    should    be    so   no   loncfer.     Men 
mourned,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  but  they 
did  not   in  a  l)o(ly  resolve.     There  were 
but  few  who  dared  to  resist  the  hierarch- 
ical  system  of  the  time,  and  tliese  few 
drew    drew   the   sword    with    irresolute 
wavering,   and   a   secret  fear   that    they 
might   haply  be   found   fighting    against 
God.     The  spell  of  the  Papacy  had  not 
yet  lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
for  it  had  not  yet  done  its  work.     Hut 
men    became    gradually    conscious    that 
the  s|)ell  was  broken  ;  and  j)robably  the 
nearest  j parallel   to   the   j)re8ent  state   of 
things  would  be  found  in  the  jK?riod  when 
men    began    to  act    on    this    conscious- 
ness, without,  as  yet,  distinctly  perceiving 
whither  they  went.   The  (century  preceding 
tlie  Reformation  presents  more  than  one 
point  of  similarity  with  our  own  ;   that 
century,  which  inchides  within  its  limits 
the  "  lleforming  Councils"  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stimce,  and  liasle,  and,  in  its  later  half  es- 
pecially,  the    deep  and    strong    jiopular 
movement  hi  Gennany,  which  made  itself 
so  signally  felt  in  the  reign  of  Maximil- 
ian, and  which  nnist  have  had  such  great 
influence  in  forming  the  (character  of  Lu- 
ther.    Then  the  heart  of  Christendom  was 
awake,  and  its  thoughts  found  expression 
in  the  only  fonn  which  was  natural  to  the 
time,     liut  now  the  human  wiil  has  been 
called  into  fierce  activity  bv  the  French 
Uevoluti(»n,  and  the  events  wliich  folio we<l 
it.     Were  a   Luther  to   arise   now,   and 
wake  the  sluml>ering  faith  which  should 
guide  and  sustain  that  will,  who  can  cal- 
culate what  might  be  the  result  ?     What 
a  vigorous  return  might  be  expected  to 
the  sources  of  ancient  truth  !     The  strong 
demands  of  the  age  must  wake  a  response 
from  the  Church.     She  must  look  again 
into  her  treasure-house,  and,  unless  her 
divine  mission  has  ceased,  she  can  and  will 
satisfy  the  needs  of  this  generation  as  of 
those  which  have  iroue  before  it.     In  this 

■ 

island,  the  demand  has  been  made  loudly 
an<l  long.  It  has  been  felt,  that  if  the 
Church  is  to  have  any  real  power  over  the 


minds  of  men,  she  must  eonmumd  it,  not 
by  external  authority,  but  by  the  Ibroe  of 
her  own  royal  dignity.  She  must  prove 
her  mission,  not  by  talking  of  it,  bat  by 
exercising  it ;  her  power  of  healing,  not  by 
])raising  her  medicuies,but  by  ^ving  hoalu 
to  the  sick. 

An<i  a  like  demand  is  made  upon  the 
C'hurcli  in  France ;  l>ut  it  is  made  m  a  dif* 
ferent  manner,  antl  a  diflerent  answer  mnst 
l»e  given  to  it :  for,  in  the  strict  and  true 
sense  of  the  wonis,  there  never  yet  haa 
existed  a  French  National  Chfirch.    As 
com]>ared  with  other  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  French  have  indeed,  for  many 
centuries,   been  especially  jealous  of  the 
liberties  of  their  Church  as  against  the 
Popes.    Durhig  the  whole  history  of  the 
Papal  ])ower,   scarcely  any  country  has 
given  the  Popes  so  much  trouble  as  France. 
Xo  people  has  put  forth  so  many  claims  to 
speciid  ])rivileges,  none  has  preferred  so 
frequent  demands  for  exemption  from  bur- 
dens which  others  were  bearing,  as  the 
French.    The  contest  between  uie  Popes 
and  the  German  Emperors  is  no  exoeptiOB 
to  this  statement.    It  was  long  and  deadly, 
but  it  reste<l  on  grounds  peculiariy  sab- 
lime,  and,  so  far  as  the  Contment  was  con- 
cerned, J  peculiarly  its  own.    The  Elmperor 
re])resented  the  majesty  of  the  State,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Churah; 
and  only  by  the  contest  of  these  opposite* 
could  men  learn  the  true  significance  of 
each,  and  the  deep  unity  which  lies  beneath 
them  both.    The  contest  sprang,  not  from 
the  ])assions  of  hidividuals,  though  these 
might  furnish  the  particular  occasion  iji 
the  moment,  but  from  the  instincts  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  must  eventually  show 
themselves,  however  nmch  they  may  be 
restrained  for  a  time.    But  the  battles  b^ 
tween  the  Poj>es  and  the  Kings  of  F; 
^vere  fought  on  a  far  lower  level.     In 
ing  their  history,  we  can  not  help  feelil^ 
the  mist/iving,  that  if  the  immediate  ooe^ 
sion  had  not  roused  the  conflict,  it  would 
never  have  existed  at  all.    They  were  not 
the  result  of  a  deep  and  enduring  national 
character,  which  must  of  necessity  find  an 
utterance  somewhere — which  is  disoemi- 
ble  in  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  and 
is  here  and  there  esi>ecially  conspienonsi 
only  because  here  aiui  there  some  espeoisi 
cause  may  have  calle<l  it  into  more  visiUe 
act i vity .    N  ot  such  was  the  cause  of  neariy 
all  the  disputes  of  which  we  hear,  but  lar 
ther  the  particular,  and  often  petty  injwy 
of  the  time — the  aflront  just  oncred  to  As 
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national  vanity ;  the  reftisal  of  some  special 
privilege,  to  which  the  "grande  nation" 
thought  itself  entitled;  the  mortification 
of  seeing  some  other  sovereign  more  high- 
ly honored  or  favored  than  him  of  France. 
These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  griev- 
ances which  roused  the  French  people ;  of 
a  resistance  offered  to  the  Pope  by  the 
French  Church  as  such,  of  a  defense  of 
those  truths  which  lay  at  the  root  of  her 
existence,  we  hear  almost  nothing.  The 
Church  was  in  France,  but  not  of  France. 
It  had  not  been  formed  by  steady  and  le- 
gitimate growth  out  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  no  true  reflection  of  the 
national  character. 

In  very  early  times,  when  the  nation 
was  as  yet  unborn ;  w^hen  new  hordes  of 
l)arbarous  invaders  were  incessantly  sweep- 
ing over  the  country ;  when  government 
Lad  no  existence,  and  mamiers  and  lan- 
guage did  not  continue  the  same  for  a 
month  toorether — the  clergy  were  the  only 
fixed  nucleus  of  society ;  and  that  clergy 
was  necessarily  foreign,  almost  exclusively 
Italian,  and  resting  upon  Italy  for  their 
support.  Hence  their  intercourse  with 
the  Roman  Church,  which,  before  the 
barbarous  invasion,  had  been  infrequent, 
often  cold,  and  sometimes  hostile,  now  be- 
came both  friendly  and  close.  In  such  a 
state  of  society,  or  rather  in  a  country 
such  as  this,  where  society  did  not  exist,  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  ever-shifting  myriads  whom  they  were 
laboring  to  Christianize.  Their  work  was 
with  individuals,  rather  than  with  a  nation. 
It  was  well  if  they  could  maintain  their 
footing  amid  the  waves  ;  and  when  more 
settled  times  came,  their  work  also  would 
become  more  settled  and  more  hopeful. 
Hence  they  were  more  and  more  thrown 
inward  upon  themselves.  Their  habits 
of  mind  belonged  to  the  country  from 
which  they  drew  their  origin,  not  to  that 
in  w^hich  they  were  dwelling.  And  when 
at  last  the  tribes  which  had  overrun  the 
country  coalesced  into  something  like  a 
nation,  with  a  national  character,  and  na- 
tional will,  the  Church  had  already  crys- 
tallized into  a  Latin  communion.  The 
hierarchy  was  Latin  in  spirit,  though  not 
invariably  by  birth — its  institutions  were 
Latin — ^its  thoughts  were  I^atin — ^its  lan- 
guage, both  of  literature  and  worship, 
was  Latin.  A  Church  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  nation,  not  a  nation  trans- 
figured into  a  Church.  And  as  it  began, 
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so  in  very  great  measure  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  The  share  which  it  had  in  tlie 
reorganization  of  Charlemagne  did  no- 
thing to  alter  its  character  in  this  respect : 
it  continued  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  contests  of  the  suc<?eeding  centuries ; 
and  the  Church  of  France  has  never  yet 
been  tridy  French. 

And  as  it  has  not  been  itself  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  life,  it  has  failed  to 
represent  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
characteristic  national  feelings  and  im- 
pulses. At  any  period  when  the  life  of 
the  nation  was  deeply  stirred,  this  want 
of  sympathy  became  very  manifest.  A 
part  of  the  national  mind  was  seen  to 
possess  but  a  doubtful  home  in  the  Church, 
and  sometimes  was  driven  to  seek  one 
elsewhere.  And  while  this  is  apparent 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  French 
Church,  it  is  naturally  much  more  so 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Among  the  hidden  things  which  that  great 
dawn  revealed,  and  among  the  hidden 
powers  which  it  woke  into  activity,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  import- 
ant was  the  sense  of  distinct  national  life. 
A  revelation  was  then  made  to  Christen- 
dom which  was  far  from  being  unfelt, 
even  in  those  coim tries  where  the  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  Reformers  was  re- 
jected. Each  people  began  to  be  more 
conscious  than  before  of  its  own  charac- 
teristic peculiarities,  which  constituted 
both  its  strength  and  its  weakness ;  and. 
thoughts  and  aspirations  which  at  any 
earlier  period  would  have  lain  dormant  in 
the  individual  breast,  and  have  had  but  a 
slight  influence  upon  the  character,  be- 
came now  the  moving  principles  of  exter- 
nal life.  The  Church  as  it  then  stood 
could  offer  no  resting-place  to  these 
thoughts  and  aspirations ;  and  this  must 
never  be  forgotten  among  the  other 
causes  whichproduced  the  demand  for  re- 
formation. That  demand  was  strong  and 
imperious,  in  proportion  not  only  to  the 
depth  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  of  those  who  made  it,  but  also  to 
the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the  Na- 
tional Church  had  gained  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Hence  in  Engliand  the  re- 
formation of  the  National  Church,  thougli 
begun  by  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  was  in 
the  end  accomplished  by  a  sustained  ex- 
ertion of  the  national  will.  In  France, 
where  the  ecclesiastical  establisliment  was 
less  identified  with  the  people,  and  where 
men,  in  consequence,  felt  themselves  less 
24 
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j>ers<)nally  interested  in  it,  tlie  stirring  of 
the  national  life  took  a  direction  which 
only  ])artially  touched  the  Church.  Its 
main  force  was  spent  elsewhere ;  and 
wlien  it  took  a  reliinous  form,  the  result 
was  rather  a  demand  for  the  freedom  of 
individual  worship,  than  for  a  reformation 
of  the  Xational  Church,  lentil  1685  a 
large  measure  of  religious  freedom  was 
oonci^'ded  to  the  Hugutaiots,  but  no  change 
took  plae-e  in  the  est4d)lishment ;  and  after 
tlie  rtnocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes,  the 
nonH^)nfornung  Protestants  were  no  long- 
er allowed  to  exist  in  the  country.  But 
meanwhile  a  contest  was  raging  within 
the  estal)lished  connnunioii  —  a  contest 
waged  by  violence  on  the  one  side,  and 
passive  endurance  and  heroic  courage  on 
tlie  other.  Jansenius  liad  ])ublished  his 
Auffustmus^  and  had  lately  been  gathered 
to  his  tathei*s.  It  was  the  age  of  Pasciil 
and  the  Aniauld  family,  of  Fenelon  and 
Madame  Guyon.  Those  heroic  Christian 
women,  the  Mere  Angelique,  and  her  sis- 
ter, and  lier  niece,  had  made  their  Abbey 
of  Port  Royal  the  light  of  Europe.  Chris- 
tendom was  filled  with  the  fame  of  its 
learning  and  its  piety.  If  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to  remahi,  and  its  influence  still  to 
be  exerted  directly  upon  the  ] people,  who 
can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  result  ? 
If  tlie  spirit  of  Port  Royal  had  been  al- 
lowed to  spread,  and  had  become  the  rul- 
iiiLT  spirit  of  the  hierarchy,  the  French 
Church  might  at  last  have  become  French 
indeed,  and,  in  becoming  national,  might 
liave  become  a  true  and  faithful  witness  of 
God  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
By  a  sure  instinct,  the  Jesuits  perceived 
tliat  between  them  and  the  Port  Royalists 
there  must  be  war  to  the  death.  The  two 
primiples  which  animated  them  were  as 
coTitrary  to  one  another  as  lii^ht  and  dark- 
ness  ;  an<l  the  executive  power  of  the  na- 
tii»n  was  wielded  by  the  most  anti-national 
(}\  sects,  to  crush  out  the  living  spirit 
whirh  h:Kl  begun  to  show  itself  in  such  a 
glorious  form.  Port  Royal  was  destroy- 
ed, and  its  holy  inhabitants  dispersed. 
Wc  may  blame  3Iadame  de  ^laintenon, 
we  may  blame  Cardhial  Noailles,  we  may 
bhime  Louis  XR'.  ;  and  cerUimly  that 
cruel  persecution  is  a  most  foul  and  liide- 
ous  blot  upon  the  memory  of  them  all — a 
blot  which  not  all  the  tears  and  remorse 
of  the  amijible  but  miserably  feeble  Cardi- 
i^al  can  wipe  from  the  remembiance  of 
his  name.  But,  whatever  may  be  our 
fl'dings  toward   the  perpetrators  of  the 


evil  deed,  we  can  not  ^ojl  to  perceive  that 
the  suppression  of  Port  Royal  resuked 
necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Church  of  France.  It  ^vas  impossible 
that  the  latter  should  exist  as  it  had  hith- 
erto existed,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the 
former,  or  mold  it  into  its  own  likeness ; 
the  stronger  of  the  two  must  needs  seize 
the  opportunity,  while  it  remained,  of 
cnislung  its  opponent.  Great  and  glori- 
ous was  the  history,  and  still  more  glorious 
was  the  end,  of  Port  Royal ;  and  great,  no 
doubt^  was  its  influence  upon  the  French 
people ;  but  the  Church  of  France  renuiin- 
ed  unclianged.  She  did  all  that  earthly 
might  (*oidd  accomplish  to  extinguish  the 
light  which  was  in  her.  She  cut  of^  as  a 
diseased  Ihnb,  the  one  sound  portion  of  her 
body  which  was  giving  health  to  the  rest. 
And  by  her  own  grievous  fault  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  decj)  and  earnest  minds  have 
been  re])elled  not  merely  from  herself  but 
from  Chiistianity  altogether;  tliat  they 
have  connected  faith  in  the  Son  of  Crod, 
sometimes  with  a  doubtful  honesty,  some- 
thnes  with  a  shallow  intellect ;  and,  in  their 
flight  from  sectarian  bigotry,  have  been  led 
on  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  a  Church 
of  God  on  earth. 

The  Huguenots  were  banished  at  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 ; 
Port  Royal  was  finally  suppressed  in  1709  ; 
and  the  P^rencli  Church  entered  in  appar- 
ent triumph  upon  the  barren  wilderness  of 
the  eighteenth  centur\\  That  dreary  waste 
— in  which  Christentfom  seemed  determin- 
ed to  forget  that  there  is  a  God,  or  any 
resurrection,  or  :uigel,  or  spirit,  and,  except 
for  the  voice  of  John  Wesley,  had,  in  this 
country  at  least,  nearly  succeeded  in  doing 
so — was  her  preparation  for  the  terriUe 
convulsion  with  which  the  c*entury  dosed. 
And  then  was  exhibited  that  spectacle 
without  ])ai'allel  in  the  liistory  of  the  world 
— tliat  spectacle  which  proved  how  dead- 
ly had  been  the  superficial  attacks  of  Vol- 
taire and  his  followers  uppH  ^  faith  as  su- 
])erficial  as  themselves.  The  witnesses  finr 
the  living  God  bowed  down  and  worship- 
ed the  beast.  Clu-istian  bishops  came  for- 
ward to  proclaim  that  their  preaching  had 
been  hyjiociisy,  tlieir  sacraments  a  decep- 
tion, their  religion  a  lie.  The  Church  of 
France  ccmunitted  suicide  in  the  face  of  the 
nation.  Having  turned  the  Christian  Gos^ 
l)el  into  a  system  of  ceremonies  and  dog- 
mas, she  now,  without  a  blush,  throw  tho0e 
ceremonies  aiul  dogmas  aside,  and  proadi- 
ed  for  her  Gos|Kd  what  nhe  said  in  her 
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lieart,  There  is  no  God.  And  the  nation, 
which  had  listened  coldly  to  her  former 
message,  was  now  only  too  willing  to 
take  her  at  her  word.  The  Church,  which 
had  no  longer  a  message  to  deliver, 
sank  into  nothingness.  In  comers  out 
of  sififht  there  lingered  still  the  ancient 
faith  that  man  is  nobler  than  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  partakes  of  the  image  of 
Him  who  made  him  ;  but  the  cry  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  throes  of  its  dissolution  only 
echoed  that  of  the  Cliurch,  There  is  no 
God.  Since  then,  w^here  has  been  the 
French  Church  ?  where  has  been  the 
French  nation  ?  Church  organization  was 
indeed  restored  by  the  first  Napoleon — 
bishops  and  clergy  again  appeared,  and 
the  Christian  religion  w^as  agam  professed 
by  the  State;  but  in  no  true  sense  can 
Napoleon  be  said  to  have  restored  the  Na- 
tional Church.  To  do  this  lies  beyond  the 
power  of  emperors  or  legislative  councils. 
It  can  come  only  from  the  deep  longings 
of  the  heart  of  the  nation,  recognizing  the 
message  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  find- 
ing their  satisfaction  therein.  These  lonor- 
uigs  and  aspirations  were  not  then  awake. 
This  recognition  had  not  then  taken  place. 
The  Church  of  Napoleon  might  show  seem- 
ing signs  of  life — just  as  a  dead  body  may 
l)y  galvanism  be  made  to  move  its  limbs 
— but  there  was  no  life  in  it.  It  was  a 
[>atch  placed  upon  the  sores  of  the  nation, 
which  could  scarcely  hide,  and  w^as  utterly 
powerless  to  heal,  the  wound.  With  the 
returning  monarchy  of  Louis  XVIII.  came 
still  greater  respect  for  the  Church.  But 
what  w:is  that  monarchy  itself?  Where 
was  the  French  nation  ?  Frenchmen 
there  were,  but  where  w^as  the  bond  which 
constituted  them  a  nation  ?  Tlie  living 
soul  which  had  animated  their  fathers,  and, 
spite  of  all  their  differences,  had  made  and 
kept  them  one  by  virtue  of  its  own  unity, 
was  gone.  Political  institutions  had  been 
artificially  revived,  but  the  organized  body 
was  no  louD^er  living;.  The  nation  as  well 
as  the  Church  had  been  buried  out  of  sight. 
The  occupant  of  the  phantom  throne  might 
stretch  out  his  hands  to  embrace  the  phan- 
tom Church,  but  a  union  of  phantoms  can 
not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart  of  man. 
A  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  needed, 
if  a  French  nation  and  a  French  Church 
were  again  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 

And  all  this  was  the  direct  result  of 
causes  which  had  assumed  a  definite  shape 
at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V. 
Under  him  the  Church  had  practically  re- 


nounced all  claim  to  be  called  national  or 
truly  catholic.  She  worshiped  the  word 
Catholic  more  loudly  than  ever,  but  all 
true  catholicity  was  gone.  Alien  in  spint 
from  the  people,  and  narrow  in  her  foun- 
dations, her  fall  was  only  a  question  of 
time  ;  and  from  that  fall  she  has  never  vet 
risen.  The  number  of  hearty  members  of 
the  Established  Church  is  at  this  moment 
extremely  small.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Protestants,  whose  number,  as  compa;- 
ed  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
very  inconsiderable,  and  who  are  them- 
selves di^•ided  into  several  different  sects, 
the  rest  of  the  community  may  be  distin- 
guished imder  four  different  classes  :  First, 
avowed  unbelievers.  These  include  a  most 
formidable  proportion  of  the  talent  and  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  uneducated  masses.  Secondly,  those 
who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  Political  Churchmen  —  men  who, 
without  any  distinct  recognition  of  Catho- 
lic teaching,  still  less  with  any  finn  belief 
of  its  tnith,  yet  call  themselves  Churchmen, 
and  uphold  the  Church  from  fear  of  a  rev- 
olution. They  hope,  by  means  of  its  prom- 
ises and  threats,  and  it  eternal  sanctions,  to 
curb  the  restlessness  of  the  lower  orders. 
They  look  upon  the  influence  of  the  Church 
as  upon  that  of  the  gendarme,  differing  only 
in  the  fact  that  her  eyes  are  in  every  place. 
Thirdly,  a  smaller  inimber,  ^rho  are  sim- 
ply superstitious.  They  ha^x  a  dim  and 
vague  terror  of  the  world  unseen,  and  or 
the  Church  as  wielding  the  powers  there- 
of; but  of  hearty  and  intelligent  faith  in 
her  teaching,  or  affection  for  herself,  they 
have  none.  Lastly  there  are  a  few,  almost 
lost  in  the  crowd,  who,  with  earnest  but 
saddened  hearts,  hoping  against  hope,  are 
struggling  with  every  kmd  of  difficulty, 
and  amid  all  discouragement,  to  bring 
their  fellow  -  coimtrymen  back  to  God.. 
F^rom  this  last  number  must  arise  everv 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  French  Church. 
Some  of  them  are  distiuccuished  bv  their 
talents,  some  by  their  piety,  some  by  both : 
and,  in  a  disorganized  stjite  of  society,  such 
men  a.s  these  may  fonn  a  nucleus  Ironi 
which  a  new  life  may  diffuse  itself.  Some 
of  their  leaders  have  indeed  begun  to  labor 
for  the  regeneration  of  society  with  a  zeal 
and  activity  which  are  cheering  to  notice. 
They  address  themselves  to  the  rich  and 
educated  by  their  \^Titings,  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant  by  theii*  sermons,  and  they 
have  lately  begun  to  clothe  their  thoughts 
in  the  form  of  philosophy.     Such  a  move- 
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ment,  though  in  itself  inconsiderable,  and 
in  some  respects,  it  may  be,  defective,  and 
even  erroneous,  may  yet  be  gladly  received 
as  a  pledge  that  there  is  still  life  in  the 
French  people.  If  such  men  are  able  to 
awake  in  the  people  of  France  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  higher  needs ;  if  they 
succeed  in  persuading  the  more  Mucated 
portion  of  society  that  a  denial  of  the 
Christian  revelation  is  not  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  talent ;  if  they  can  show 
to  those  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  seek- 
ing after  wisdom,  that  the  problems  of 
philosophy  are  not  darkened  but  illumined 
by  the  Gospel,  and  to  those  who  require  a 
sign,  that  tiiere  is  rest  unto  their  souls  in 
the  word  of  God,  they  will  have,  sown  a 
seed,  or  rather  proved  themselves  to  be 
the  seed,  of  a  living  organism  which  may 
ramify  through  the  whole  country,  restore 
to  the  French  people  their  lost  unity  as  a 
nation,  and  be  the  germ  of  a  Church  in 
the  best  sense  National.  For  this  work 
they  have  at  least  one  essential  qualifica- 
tion— they  believe  in  their  mission.  As 
ministers  of  the  Church,  they  believe  that 
they  have  a  message  to  deliver,  and  they 
are  determined  honestly  to  deliver  it. 
Tliey  believe  that  in  that  message  lies  their 
strength.  It,  not  they,  must  change  the 
face  of  society,  if  it  is  to  be  changed  at  all. 
One  of  them,  whose  name  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  in  England,  is  the  Abbe 
Bautain.  He  is  a  Professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  in  pulpit  eloquence  has  hardly 
a  rival  in  France.  His  sermons  never  fail 
to  attract  croAvds  of  attentive  listeners.  To 
be  a  fluent  talker  is  not  difficult,  but  to  be 
an  orator  a  mun  must  have  something  no- 
ble to  say,  and  must  be  able  to  say  it  nobly; 
and  M.  Bautaui  is  an  orator.  No  one  can 
read  even  his  little  work  on  the  Art  of 
Extempore  Sp^%aking^  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  without  perceiv- 
ing tliat  he  is  a  nian  of  remarkable  powers. 
How  different  from  the  easy  self-confidence 
of  some  of  our  pc»pular  preachers,  are  such 
words  as  these :  '  *  Woe  to  him  who  expe- 
riences no  fear  before  speaking  in  public. 
It  shows  him  to  bc^  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  function  which  he  is  about 
to  discharge,  that  ibie  does  not  understand 
what  truth  is,  whiise  apostle  he  himself 
sliould  be,  or  that  ho  little  cares,  and  is  not 
animated  by  that  sacred  fire  which  comes 
down  from  heaven  to  burn  in  the  soul." 
"  In  the  pulpit  one  ft^els  the  full  weight  of 
responsibility  before  God.  All  men  who 
hiive  had  expenence  in  public  speaking, 


and  who  have  ever  themselves  been  elo- 
quent, know  how  much  they  have  owed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  to 
that  mysterious  power  who  gives  it.  It  is 
precisely  because  a  man  may  have  some- 
times received  tliis  efficacy  from  above, 
rendering  him  superior  to  himself,  that  he 
dreads  being  reduced  to  his  own  strength 
in  that  critical  situation,  and  so  to  prove 
beneath  the  task  which  he  has  to  accom- 
plish." One  who  can  heartily  utter  words 
like  these  has  a  mission  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  neglected.  In  this  self-despair,  joined 
with  confidence  in  a  Power  above  one's 
self,  lies  the  genuine  strength  of  manhood. 
Another  great  name  is  that  of  the  Abb6 
Gabriel,  the  author  of  the  Principes  Gene- 
raitx  d^une  Theodicee  Pratique,  He  is 
deeply  conscious  that  the  French  Church 
has  fallen  short  of  her  mission  because  she 
has  kept  herself  aloof,  and  refused  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  instincts  of  the  people. 
They  have  striven  after  intellectual  power, 
and  she  has  not  made  them  feel  how  intel- 
lectual power  may  be  ennobled  and  sancti- 
fied. They  have  cried  out  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  and  she  has  not 
taught  them  the  truth  of  wliich  those  no- 
tions are  the  burlesque,  and  in  which  they 
find  their  correction.  Some  of  them  have 
been  fascinated  by  philosophy,  and  have 
sought  eagerly  after  the  hid  treasure  which 
they  feel  to  be  shadowed  forth  by  this  vi- 
sible world,  and  to  belong  to  the  world 
unseen,  and  she  has  been  suspicious  of 
their  efforts,  and  forgotten  that  she  had 
power  and  commandment  to  niake  known 
to  them  the  wisdom  of  God.  To  correct 
these  things,  and  to  make  men  feel  that 
Christian  truth  is  no  shallow  superstition, 
but  is  deeper  than  the  deepest  reach  of 
human  thought;  to  make  them  perceive 
that  divine  revelation  is  not  a  check  upon 
scientific  inquiry,  but  is  its  greatest  incen- 
tive ;  that  theology  is  the  mistress  of  all 
sciences  only  because  she  is  the  mother  of 
all,  because  "  she  comprehends  the  age, 
though  the  age  can  never  comprehend 
her"  —  to  do  this  is  the  work  to  which 
the  noblest  spirits  in  France  are  addressing 
themselves ;  and  the  part  of  it  to  which 
M.  Gabriel  feels  himself  especially  called,  is 
to  reconcile  men's  thoughts  upon  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  to  show  how,  in  their 
different  sphere,  these  two  opposites  are 
essentially  at  one.  In  the  work  just 
named  he  endeavors  to  give  an  impetus 
to  both,  to  rouse  in  men's  minds  the 
desire  to  know  God,  and  also  the  de- 
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sire  to  seek  after  wisdom,  in  order  that 
he  may  lead  them  to  see  that  God  and 
wisdom  are  one,  and  that  "  he  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  them."  Far  from  being 
jealous  of  philosophy,  he  would  encourage 
it  to  the  utmost,  knowing  that  it  is  in- 
tended by  Him  from  whom  all  good  things 
do  come,  to  be  the  handmaid  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  skepticism  which  de- 
stroys the  one  i^  equally  fatal  to  the  other. 
To  answer  the  question,  What  is  truth  ? 
asked,  as  it  is,  sometimes  in  despair,  some- 
times in  scorn,  sometimes  in  sadness,  is 
M.  Gabriel's  high  ambition.  Victor  Cou- 
sin tried  to  do  it,  but  it  ended  in  disap- 
pointment. Auguste  Comte  tried  to  do 
It,  but  the  positive  philosophy  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  gospel  to  the  world.  M. 
Gabriel  tries  to  do  it,  but  his  method  is 
different  from  both  the  former.  He  calls 
it  a  Theodicee  Pratique.  To  construct  a 
Theodicee  —  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  —  how  often  has  this  been  tried  ; 
what  windy  an(^  fanciful  speculations  have 
resulted  from  the  attempt ;  what  dreaiy, 
unsubstantial  commonplaces  have  been 
put  forth  with  this  object !  All  the  wild- 
est vagaries  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind 
have  been  mixed  up  with  it.  Over  and 
over  again  have  men's  conceptions  of  the 
ways  of  God  proved  to  be  but  shadows 
cast  by  their  o^vn  unrighteousness  and 
caprice.  M.  Gabriel  has  one  safeguard, 
which  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  his  own, 
but  to  which  he  clings  with  a  pure  inten- 
tion. He  does  not  attempt  to  evolve  the 
idea  of  God  out  of  his  o^vn  conscious- 
ness, because  he  believes  that  God  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  the  person  of  his  Son. 
He  accepts  the  statement  that  the  mys- 
tery hid  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
has  been  revealed  in  Christ.  The  incar- 
nation, earthly  life  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  God,  furnish  the  key  by  which  the 
riddle  of  the  universe  is  to  be  unlocked. 
But  if  that  key  is  to  be  used,  if  that  rid- 
dle of  life  is  to  be  actually  expounded  to 
living,  suffering  men,  it  must  be  by  a 
Theodicee  ^^ pratique^  Men  must  learn 
to  know  the  truth  by  obediently  giving 
themselves  up  to  Him  who  is  the  truth. 
With  this  safe  conduct,  M.  Gabriel  en- 
deavors to  climb  the  dizziest  bights  of 
metaphysics — ^not  indeed  fancying  that  he 
has  any  infallible  security  against  mistakes, 
but  in  the  sure  confidence  that  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  fall,  there  is  One  who  will  raise 
him  up.  He  can  dare  to  dwell  on  doubts, 
for  he  believes  that  He  who  made  the  dark- 


ness as  well  as  the  light  reveals  himself  in 
the  perplexities  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
will  make  all  clear  at  last. 

In  philosophy  he  is  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  he  owes  a  deep  debt  to  Hegel, 
and  he  takes  for  the  basis  of  his  system 
the  HegelLin  principle  of  the  "  Identity  of 
Contraries."  But  what  a  different  form 
does  this  principle  assume  in  his  hands ! 
Hegel's  great  proclamation  was,  that  "Be- 
ing and  Non-being  are  the  same."  He 
chases  the  objects  of  his  consciousness 
into  a  region  of  such  thin  abstraction,  that 
he  can  discover  no  difference  between 
them,  for  they  have  both  vanished;  and 
then  he  exultmgly  pronounces  them  iden- 
tical. Being  in  the  abstract,  apart  from 
any  one  being,  is  nothing.  Of  course  it 
is.  In  absolute  unconditional  light,  light 
without  color  or  shadow,  our  eyes  would 
be  of  no  use  to  us  —  there  would  be  com- 
plete obscurity.  Therefore,  absolute  light 
is  the  same  as  absolute  darkness.  If  this 
is  philosophy,  we  can  not  wonder  at  H(  - 
gel's  statement,  so  often  quoted  against 
him,  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  mankindr  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  for  mankind  to  find  nour- 
ishment in  such  vapor  as  this.  Taking 
his  understanding  —  "  the  faculty  judging 
according  to  sense"  —  for  a  guide,  Hegel 
has  followed  it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
its  dominion ;  and  when  he  tries  to  look 
across  the  frontier,  all  is  monotonous,  va 
cant  "  identity,"  for  the  understandinc: 
"  can  not  discern "  the  things  which  lie 
beyond.  But  is  there  any  tning  in  man 
which  does  not  "judge  accordhig  to 
sense"?  Can  the  spirit  of  a  man  which 
is  in  him  "  discern  spiritual  things  "  in  all 
their  distinctness  and  in  all  their  unity  ? 
M.  Gabriel  thinks  it  can.  Well  may  he 
call  himself  a ^66  disciple  of  Hegel.  Free 
indeed :  so  free,  that  we  question  whether 
the  so-called  master  would  acknowledge 
the  relationship.  By  virtue  of  this  free- 
dom, his  Theodicee  is  ^^  pratique!''*  By 
virtue  of  this  freedom,  he  can  hope  to 
preach  a  gospel.  By  virtue  of  this  free- 
dom, he  can  burst  the  bonds  of  others. 

That  "spirit  and  matter  form  no  true 
dualism,"  is  a  truth  proclaimed  to  faith 
by  the  incarnation  and  resurrection ;  but 
it  received  a  very  tardy  recognition  from 
philosopliy.  M.  Gabriel  takes  this  truth, 
and  traces  it  through  the  universe.  Things 
unseen  and  things  seen  —  Faith  and  Rea- 
son— Church  and  State — are  opposite,  in- 
deed, but  never  can  be  contradictory  to 
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one  another.  They  are  the  opposite  poles 
of  God's  revektion  of  himself.  We  see  now 
one,  now  the  other,  according  to  our  own 
varying  position  ;  but  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  contradiction  between  them. 
They  are  the  facts  upon  which  this  visible 
world  is  biiilt.  Their  identity  is  as  true 
as  that  of  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wrath, 
Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Redemption. 
The  highest  and  most  significant  instance 
of  this  identity  is  man.  Man  is  a  micro- 
cosm, the  meeting-point  of  t!ie  two  worlds, 
the  identity  of  both.  To  which  of  the 
two  does  he  properly  belong?  Is  he  a 
spirit  ?  Is  he  a  body  ?  Is  he  natural  ? 
Is  he  supernatural  ?  He  seems  to  be 
both :  now  one,  now  the  other.  He  is 
neither :  not  a  spirit  as  God  is  spirit,  not 
a  body  as  the  creatures  around  him.  He 
in  spirit-body,  supernatural -natural,  un- 
sc'cn-seen.  Corresponding  to  this  posi- 
tion of  man  in  the  universe  is  the  intellec- 
tual conception  of  the  indefinite.  The  in- 
definite is  not  infinite — it  has  a  limit ;  but 
the  limit  is  perpetually  receding ;  follow  it 
I  in  and  on,  and  you  will  never  reach  it — it 
is  always  just  out  of  sight.  And  so  in  the 
world,  not  of  conception  but  of  existence, 
m:inisincessantlybeatingagainsttliebarsof 
his  cage,  always  straining  after  something 
just  beyond  liis  reach ;  and  when  he  has 
reached  it,  strjuning  further  still.  The  poet 
[turaues  his  ideid  truth  and  loveliness,  the 
artist  his  ideal  beauty,  the  philosopher  hia 
ideal  wisdom.  Is  there  no  ideal  of  man  f 
no  eternal  i-ighteousness,  truth,  and  love — 
"  not  our  higher  selfj  but  a  higher  than 
we"— -which  haimts  us  all,  the  worst  of  us 
ns  mnc-h  as  the  best,  the  ignoi'ant  no  less 
f  han  the  scholar  ?  Is  there  not  a  heaven- 
ward attraction  whiuli  is  ever  tending  to 
<li'aw  us  upward,  an  original  lighteousness 
to  which  we  can  yield  if  we  will,  and  be 
delivered  from  our  original  sin  ?  The 
souse  of  want  in  man  is  heavenly  in  its  ori- 
^'in — it  is  intended  to  lead  him  to  God  for 
its  sntisfaction.  The  upward  cill  is,  in- 
ileed,  God's  own  voice  in  the  soul  drawing 
man  to  himself.  And  he  never  ceases  to 
spi'ak.  "  In  goodness,  in  truth,  in  beauty, 
in  every  thuig  where  there  is  the  shadow 
of  any  limit  whatever,  there  is  not  the  ab- 
sijlule  perfection  which  man  desires." 
"  Tliis  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  toward 
wliii-h  man  aspires  with  all  tlie  powers  of 
his  being,  is  Uie  voice,  the  very  word  of 
<iod  within  him,  the  attraction  of  hia  love 
iijion  our  soul,  the  impress  of  his  thought 
upon  our  intellect,  the  living  breath  of  his  '• 
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Spirit  upon  our  spirit ;  in  a  word,  it  is  him- 
self present  ivithin  us,  quickening  us  with 
his  lile." 

But  free- will  remains  untouched. 

"  Man  is  not  the  lees  free  to  obey  this  persus- 
sive  tuid  delightrul  voice  or  God  which  calls  bim 
to  iuflnite  perfection,  or  to  close  the  ears  of  his 
soul,  and  listen  only  to  the  vrorld.  He  remains 
□one  the  less  free  to  follow  this  attraction  of  di- 
vine love,  which  solicits  without  compulsiun,  or 
to  prefer  the  love  of  himself,  the  atlractioQ  of  bis 
own  pride  and  of  bis  carnal  mind.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  voice  which  in  his  Freedom  he  choos- 
es to  obey,  the  idea  of  perfection  remains  none 
the  less  ^xed  in  the  deepest  roots  of  his  being. 
For  even  in  his  worst  wanderings  it  is  still  in- 
finity that  he  is  (seeking  where  It  is  not  to  be 
found — an  infinity  of  sensuality  and  of  pride — an 
infinity  of  earthly  and  material  happiness;  to 
that  each  one  of  his  disappointments  is  an  ad- 
ditional voice  of  nature  and  the  finite  world, 
crying  to  him,  I  am  not  what  thou  seekcst ;  re- 
turn to  God,  for  thou  canst  never  find  thy  rest 
but  in  the  Infinite,  and  he  alone  can  satisfy 
thee ;  if  love  can  not  teach  thee  thy  true  wav 
to  life,  learn  it  then  by  the  misery  of  thy  falla.^' 

And  so  human  life  would  seem  to  be  an 
education!  But  who  is  the  educator? 
How  do  we  know  that  he  exists?  All 
this  points  to  God.  This  eager  straining 
after  perfection,  this  "amour  de  Cii^ni^' 
is  the  real  proof  of  his  existence.  It  can 
not  be  uitellectHallj'  proved,  for  it  is  above 
the  sphere  of  the  mtellect ;  but  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world  reveals  it. 

"  We  can  not  demonstrate  God ;  it  is  God  who 
demonstrates  every  thing  within  us,  and  without 
us,  by  the  senpe  of  perfection  which  he  has  given 
us.  This  is  his  word  shining  in  our  souls,  and 
giving  us  the  consciousness  both  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  world,  and  also  of  Qod,  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  "  The  percep- 
tions of  our  spiritual  sense  can  no  more  be  prov- 
ed true  than  those  of  our  bodily  sense.  The 
former,  like  the  latter,  are  incapable  of  demon- 
stration ;  they  make  themselves  felt  by  love — 
the  love  of  visible  things  giving  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  reality,  by  their  substance 
akin  to  our  own,  as  the  love  of  Qod,  and  of 
things  invisible,  gives  us  the  consciousness  of 
their  reality,  by  their  actual  life  within  us." 

The  same  love  which  teaches  us  that  God 
is,  impels  us  to  approach  him.  It  produces 
a  constant  discontent,  not  with  our  pres- 
ent possessions  or  our  present  happiness, 
but  with  our  present  self,  and  with  the 
words  and  actions  by  which  that  present 
self  is  embodied  and  manifested  to  the  e.T- 
temal  world.    Aa  the  constant  antagonistic 
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play  of  life  and  death  maintains  tlie  existence 
of  our  material  body,  as  incessant  death  and 
incessant  renewal  is  the  law  of  its  every  atom, 
life  is  death,  and  death  is  life  ;  so  ^\^th  the 
body  of  word  and  action.  It  must  be  ever 
tending  to  become  a  glorified  body.  Old 
habits  must  be  thrown  aside,  new  ones  de- 
veloped— the  old  man  put  off,  the  new  man 
put  on.  Life  should  be  one  unceasing  sac- 
rifice of  self,  that  the  man  may  be  confoiTn- 
ed  to  the  image  of  his  Maker.  By  self-sac- 
rifice he  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
God,  and  loses  himself  in  God.  Not  that 
we  have  here  any  dreary  i)antheistic  ab- 
soi-ption  into  the  Divine  Essence.  Man  can 
never  become  God,  or  pait  of  God,  but  he 
may  through  eternity  become  more  and 
more  like  hhn.  And  how  ?  By  the  pow- 
er of  Christ  in  man,  the  hope  of  glory, 
dwelling  in  each  one  of  those  who  have 
been  made  in  his  image,  dwelling  once  vis- 
ibly on  earth,  to  reveal  to  us  the  fullness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily. 

Here  is  a  passage  in  which  M.  Gabriel 
speaks  of  the  divine  work  of  redemption : 

"  Yea,  saith  God,  I  will  do  even  more.  I  my- 
self, in  the  Person  of  my  Word,  will  take  human 
nature  upon  me.  I  will  become  man.  I  have 
given  all  to  man,  all,  even  the  power  of  reject- 
ing me.  I  will  even  give  myself  at  last^  in  my 
Son,  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  to  the  most  pain- 
ful passion,  to  the  most  shameful  death,  that 
aien  may  learn  to  give  themselves  up  to  me  and 
to  one  another;  that  so  I  may  impress  upon 
their  hearts  the  love  of  God,  that  crentive  pow- 
er by  which  they  may  become  partakers  of  my 
nature,  and  partakers  also  of  my  eternal  bliss." 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  this  book,  but 
we  must  also  say  honestly  that  we  look  in 
it  in  vain  for  much  which  we  should  wish 
to  find.  There  is  verj'  great  truth  in  M. 
Gabriel's  view  of  self-sacrifice,  but  he  does 
not  help  us  to  see  the  "exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin ; "  we  can  catch  but  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  A  Chris- 
tian Theodicee  must  be  very  defective  that 
does  not  more  clearly  recognize  the  deep 
ilisease  of  our  nature  and  the  power  of  the 
Di\dne  Healer.  It  should  make  us  see,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  love 
which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Rut  over  this  subject  there  hangs,  in  the 
Theodicee  Pratique,  a  shadowy  vagueness 
which  is  not  satisfactory. 

Love,  according  to  M.  Gabriel,  is  the 
source  of  all  knowledge.  By  loving  God 
we  learn  to  know  more  and  more  of  the 


things  of  God.  But  in  this  the  assistance 
of  revelation  is  necessary.  And  revelatiftn 
he  takes  in  a  wide  sense.  It  embraces,  1  <^ 
The  creation  ;  2d,  The  sense  of  perfect i<n 
in  the  soul ;  3d,  Knowledge  given  in  para- 
dise ;  4th,  The  complete  revelation  in 
Christ  recorded  for  us  in  the  sacred  Scrij-)- 
tures,  and  handed  dowm  in  the  Church. 
All  these  are  distinct  means  by  which  the 
word  enliijhtens  the  world,  and  thev  must 
be  received  in  conjunction  as  one  whole. 
Not  that  M.  Gabriel  would  place  these 
four  soiu'ces  of  revelation  on  an  equality 
with  one  another,  or  assign  to  them  a  co- 
ordinate authority.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  may  indeed  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  liungry  longings  of  man's  soul  may 
lead  him  to  seek  af\er  infinite  perfection, 
and  dim  memories  may  still  remain  of  the 
knowledge  which  our  first  parents  forfeit- 
ed in  Paradise ;  but  it  is,  afler  all,  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  that  the  high  title  of  reve- 
lation can  be  given  to  these  three  sources 
of  knowledge,  and  M.  Gabriel,  if  we  under- 
stand him  rightly,  would  not  deny  that 
the  tnie  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
can  only  be  attained  by  gazing  upon  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  sho^^^l  to  us  by  the 
Scriptures. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify'  our  no- 
tice of  this  remarkable  book.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  M.  Gabriel's  particular  creed 
or  particular  philosophy,  that  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  his  name.     His  book  may 

Eerish,  the  scheme  which  it  puts  forth  may 
e  rejected,  this  particular  movement  may 
come  to  naught.  We  have  taken  his  writ- 
ings for  our  text,  in  order  to  show  the 
moral  and  religious  attitude  which  is  as- 
sumed by  some  of  the  most  active  of  tlie 
clergy  of  France.  If  we  anywhere  can 
trace  a  few  earnest  minds  asking  for  the 
truth,  the  sight  is  a  cheering  one,  though 
they  may  not  as  yet  seem  to  be  very 
near  attaining  what  they  seek,  and 
though  they  themselves  as  individuals 
may  fall  by  the  way,  and  never  in  this 
world  attain  it  at  all.  When  men  are 
struggling  from  darkness  into  light,  we 
must  expect  them  now  and  then  to  wan- 
der from  their  course;  but  that  they 
are  struggling  at  all  is  a  ground  of  glori- 
ous hope.  We  may  certainly  look  upon 
M.  Gabriel,  and  others  like  him,  as,  to 
some  extent,  representative  men.  They 
show  us  something  of  the  hidden  influ- 
ences which  are  at  work  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  society,  and  of  which  the  news- 
papers tell  us  nothing.  They  show  us  that 
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in  the  religions  darkness  all  are  not  rik*i.'i> 
injT.  Others,  too,  are  feelinfj  their  wav, 
perhaps  in  different,  it  may  be  oppositt*  di- 


thoughts  are  essentially  practioaL  She 
tums  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mere  assertion  of 
<  login  as,  and  their  unceasing  effort  is  to 


rections,  yet  still  seeking  at  least  the  light ;  show  that  in  the  commandment  is  life.  She 
and  we  know  that  the  light  can  not  be  dreams  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  they 
truly  and  earnestly  sought  in  vain.  ^lean- ,  tell  the  philosopher  and  the  way&rer  of  a 
while  there  is  a  sj)eeial  ho]x»  for  the  labors  brotherhood  in  which  all  are  memben  in 
of  such  men  as  M.  Gabriel  and  31.  Hau-  the  uicamate  Son.  Lastly,  she  pants  after 
tain ;  for  they  api)ear  lu»nestly  to  labor  to  '.  j^rogress,  and  progress  is  one  oi  their  di»- 
]>oint  to  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  tinctive  marks — they  cheer  her  on  to  an 
France   is  weaiy  of  theories,  and   their '  infinite  goal. 


From    the    Dublin    University    Magaaine. 

THE  LATTER  YEARS  OF  WILLIAM  PITT." 

Earl  Staxiiopk's  first  two  volumes,  re-  whose  o\ni  lack  of  fortune  seemed,  in  lier 
viewed  by  us  some  months  ago,  brought  fathers  eyes,  sufficient  reason  for  accept- 
the  hfe  of  his  great  hero  down  to  the  lat-  ing  a  plea  which  many  a  less  prndnit 
ter  end  of  1796,  the  fourth  year  of  the  I  father  would  have  been  proud  to  wwve 
French  war.  At  that  time,  Kuijland  M'as  for  the  sake  of  hnn  who  here  offered  it. 
suftering  under  the  weiirht  of  gloom  caused  |  Looking  at  what  might  be£dl  his  child  in 
l»y  two  years  of  ba^l  hanests  and  misuc- 1  the  event  of  Pitt's  djTng  or  losing  Ids 
eessful  warfare.  At  home,  the  lack  of  j)hice,  his  lordship  agreed  iiith  his  finend 
food  and  the  ever-growing  taxation  hight-  <  m  thinking  it  Wst  that  the  affidr  shoaU 
ened  the  jwlitieal  ferment  lx)rn  of  past  ;  go  no  further.  Wliat  the  lady  herself 
misrule  and  passing  changes  in  the  neigh-  ■.  thought  or  felt  about  it  we  are  not  tidd ; 
boring  states.  Abroa<l,  our  lleets  main-  but  for  that  present  Holwood  and  BeckcD- 
tained  their  old  renown,  but  our  armies  ham  became  as  distant  as  they  had  erp- 
knew  more  of  defeat  than  victory  under  a  [  while  been  near.  His  lordship  and  Fitt 
gener.d  of  his  Majesty's  ehoosing,  and  our  remained  friends;  the  latter  set  himadf  to 
allie&  matle  no  good  lu^e  of  the  moneys  ,  bear  his  bunlen  as  he  best  could ;  and  two 
supplied  them  from  the  British  Treasury,  years  after  Miss  Eden  gave  her  hand  to 
On  the  Russian  throne  there  sat  an  empe-  T-ord  Hobart,  afterward  Earl  of  BncUng- 
ror  in  whose  good-^nll  nt»  trust  coidd  ever  \  hamshire.  Whatever  Pitt  may  have  sat' 
be  ]tlaced.  Ilolhmd  had  thrown  herself  fered,  he  was  not  the  man  to  fidl  into  a 
into  the  arms  of  France.  Ireland  was  rife  wiM  despair.  And  another  burden  waa 
with  plots   and  tokens  of  eoming  storm.     !  on  him,  which  just  then  must  have^m 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Pitt  reveled  in  a  '<  Ids  thouirhts  a  welcome  diversion.  There 
tlream  of  haj>piness,  as  sweet  for  the  mo-  was  no  time  for  love-sickness  when  the 
meiit  as  it  j ►roved  barren  of  outward  fruit. '  ship  of  Government  needed  a  bold  and 
In  his  leisure  days  at  IIi)lwood,  he  had  watchful  pilot  at  the  helm.  Throngfaovt 
l.arned  to  love  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  the  whole  of  1797  England^s  £ite  contian- 
friend.  Lord  Auckland,  whose  house  at  \  ally  hung  in  a  balance,  which  something 
I>eckenham  stood  not  far  from  his  own.  niore  than  human  statesmanship  kept  from 
I>ut  the  lover's  iK>verty  forced  him  to  give  .  turning  to  the  wrong  side.  Bad  weather 
up  all  ho[H»  of  marrying  a  young  lady  and  a  difficult  coast  baffled  the  cfibrts  of 
— '- '- 1  ,  Gen.  Hoche  to  effect  a  landing  in  Irdand, 

*  Life  of  Williatn  Pitt.     By  Earl  Stanhope,    at^er  his  fleet  liati  slipped  past  the  Brilidi 
Voir.  3  an  J  4.    London:  Murr.iy.     1802.  '  cruiser*i  watching  for  nim  off  the  OOUt  of 
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Brittany.  But  in  Febniarj-,  there  landed 
in  Fishguard  Bay  a  body  of  twelve  hun- 
dred blackguards,  the  sweepings  of  French 
prisons  and  galleys,  sent  forth  with  a  com- 
mission to  take  Bristol,  and  bum  it  to  the 
ground.  Hiis  noble  scheme  of  just  venge- 
ance, as  it  apj)eared  to  Wolfe  Tone,  and 
other  of  the  Irish  rebels,  was,  happily, 
crushed  betimes  by  the  appearance  on  the 
coast  of  several  hundred  volunteers  and 
iiiihtia,  besides  a  pretty  good  muster  of 
Pembrokeshire  countrvfolk,  anned  with 
their  own  tools,  and  such  weapons  as  they 
could  on  the  moment  find.  Misliking  the 
state  of  things  in  front,  and  mistaking,  it 
is  said,  the  red  cloaks  of  the  Welshwomen 
for  the  red  coats  of  British  infantry,  the 
'•  Black  Legion "  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, without  a  blow.  A  yet  worse  dan- 
ger was  turned  aside  by  the  happy  daring 
of  Sir  John  Jervis,  who,  ^\ith  his  small 
fleet  of  fifteen  shi]:)s,  part  of  them  led  by 
Commodore  Nelson,  broke  through  the 
Spanish  line  of  twenty-five,  and  gained  the 
victory,  for  which  Nelson  was  knighted, 
and  Jervis  made  an  earl.  Driven  out  of 
Italy  by  the  resistless  Gen.  Bonaparte,  her 
very  capital  lyhig  at  his  mercy,  Austria 
found  herself,  by  the  middle  of  April,  fain 
to  accept  of  a  peace,  wliich  gave  her  con- 
queror Belgium  and  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  About  the  same  time,  Pitt  was 
caiTying  tlirough  Parliament  a  bill  con- 
firmmg  the  famous  Order  in  Council  of 
February,  by  which  the  Bank  of  England 
had  been  allowed  to  suspend  its  payments 
in  cash.  So  bold  a  measure  for  stopping  a 
drain  of  gold,  which  else,  in  all  likelihood, 
must  have  ended  in  a  national  bankruptcy, 
had,  of  course,  its  fierce  opponents  in  the 
party  of  Fox  ;  but  the  need  of  the  moment 
brooked  no  delay ;  the  moneyed  men  of 
London  were  all  on  Pitt's  side ;  and  the 
party  of  Fox  had  no  chance  whatever 
against  a  minister  strong  at  once  in  his 
parliament ar)^  following,  and  in  the  moral 
support  of  his  countrymen  out  of  doors. 
The  bill  was  to  have  force  for  only  a  few 
months  ;  but  so  well  did  it  seem  to  work, 
and  so  ready  were  the  people  of  England 
to  do  w^liatever  was  deemed  best  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  all,  that  its  renewal  from 
time  to  time  became  a  thing  of  course 
while  the  war  lasted. 

Before  this  measure  had  become  law, 
our  Austrian  ally  had  lefl  us  in  the  lurch, 
and  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  our 
own  seamen  at  Spithead.  So  well  was  it 
planned,  so  firmly  yet  temj)erately  carried 


on,  and  so  just  were  the  men's  demands, 
that  the  Government  yielded  with  a  good 
grace ;  and,  after  one  or  two  hitches,  caused 
partly  by  the  bad  taste  of  certain  officers, 
partly  by  the  men's  deep-rooted  distrust 
of  the  Admiralty,  a  royal  pardon  for  the 
mutineers,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  in- 
creasing the  seamen's  pay  and  allowances, 
won  them  back  to  the  allegiance,  which, 
indeed,  they  had  never  m  their  hearts  for- 
sworn. In  one  of  the  ships  there  had  been 
some  talk  of  downright  desertion  to  the 
enemy ;  but  the  sailors'  delegates  at  once 
took  the  most  detemiined  steps  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  language  so  rarely 
heard  among  British  seamen.  What  hap- 
pened at  Portsmouth  and  St.  Helen's, 
however,  became  the  signal  for  a  yet  more 
dangerous  mutiny  at  Sheerness.  While 
Lord  Bridport's  fleet  was  weighing  anchor 
for  a  cruise  off  the  Breton  coast,  Richard 
Parker,  the  ringleader  at  Sheerness,  was 
sending  out  to  the  Admiralty,  from  the 
fleet  he  had  taken  down  to  the  Nore,  de- 
mands so  extravagant  and  so  imperiously 
worded,  that  no  Government  worthy  of 
the  niime  would  stoop  to  yield  them,  were 
the  peril  never  so  great.  From  the  shij^s, 
the  mutinous  spirit  had  found  its  way 
among  the  artillerymen  at  Woolwich,  and 
the  hivalids  at  Sheerness.  Brave  old  Ad- 
miral Duncan,  who  was  blockading  the 
Dutch  ports,  one  moniing  found  himself 
forsaken  by  all  his  ships  but  two,  and  only 
by  making  false  signals,  prevented  the  en- 
emy from  taking  advantage  of  his  isola- 
tion. The  English  funds  fell  down  to 
forty-eight,  the  lowest  at  which  they  had 
ever  been  quoted.  It  was  an  anxious  time 
for  the  bravest,  but  Pitt's  courage  never 
failed,  and  Sheridan's  bold  counsels  fell  on 
willing  ears.  Offers  of  pardon  having 
failed  to  check  the  mutiny,  it  was  resolved 
to  put  it  down  by  force.  Some  faithfiil 
ships  were  still  at  hand  ;  troops  were  sent 
down  both  banks  of  the  Thames ;  gunboats 
were  got  ready,  and  no  trouble  was  found 
in  manning  them.  The  King  himself  call- 
ed on  his  Parliament  for  strong  measures 
against  the  mutineers.  A  timely  boldness 
on  one  side  and  a  growing  sense  of  shame 
for  past  "WTong-doing  on  the  other,  con- 
spired to  save  England  from  the  worst 
danger  she  had  yet  encountered  through 
all  that  century.  .  Wearied  of  the  tyranny 
enforced  by  their  new  conunauders,  sol- 
emnly reproached  for  their  disloyalty  by 
the  fleets  at  Plymouth  and  Spithead,  dis- 
heartened by  the  movements  going  on 
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a'.'onncl  them,  and  the  evident  lack  of  sym- !  and  colleap^ue  by  votin|i^  on  the  other  side. 
pathy  with  their  cause  on  shore,  ship's  \  A  few  weeks  earlier,  fttt  had  with  difli- 
ciew  after  sliip's  crew  returned  to  their  '  culty  gained  his  sovereign's  consent  to  a 
<l'.ity,  until,  on  tlie  thirteenth  Juiu*,  Par-  i  renewal  of  negotiations  with  the  French 
ker's  own  vessel,  the  Sandwich,  w:is  I  Directory.  Looking  at  the  peace  which 
b'-ought  under  the  land-batteries  by  the  last  Austria  had  just  made  with  France,  and 
remaining  body  of  nnitineers.  Once  more  j  at  the  growhig  tightness  of  the  English 
Admiral  Duncan  blockaded  theTexel  with  money-market,  lie  felt  that  no  false  pride 
a  force  wliich  needed  no  lielp  from  hmnan  '  or  theoretical  hatred  of  Jacobin  ideas 
cunnhig,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  '  should  bar  him  from  seeking,  by  worthy 
Parker  liiiuself,  from  the  yard-arm  of  his  ;  means,  to  end  *'  so  bloody  and  wasting  a 
own  ship,  underwent  the  doom  he  seems  j  war."  In  spite  of  Grenville's  frequent 
to  have  richly  desened.  ■■  chafing  and  the  shiftiness  of  the  French 

That  during  tliese  troublous  weeks  Pitt  I  Government^  things  were  beginning  to 
maintained  his  wonted  coohiess  and  proud  '■  look  peaceable,  when  a  change  of  Govern- 
self-reliance,  wliile  the  minds  of  weaker  |  ment  at  Paris,  followed  by  a  change  of 
men  were  failing  them  for  fear,  we  may  :  envoys  at  TJlle,  ended  in  Loixl  MaJmes- 
well  believe  without  seeing,  for  our  part,  ,'  bury's  leainng  the  latter  place  empty-hand- 
any  sure  j)roof  thereof  in  the  story  told  by  j  ed  on  the  eighteenth  September,  he  had 
Lord  Stinhope,  of  Pitt's  being  once  found  hardly  returned  home  when  Pitt  received 
fist  asleep  a  few  minutes  after  one  of  his  from  Barras  a  secret  offer  of  peace  on  his 
colleagues  had  brought  him  news  of  very  own  tenns,  if  a  sum  of  two  millions  coidd 
Sv'rious  import.  A  man  of  weak  health,  be  paid  over  to  Barras  and  his  friends. 
tired  out  witli  a  hard  day's  work,  and  ;  This  treaty  also,  though  taken  up  at  the 
heavy,  perhaps,  with  strong  wuie  taken  '  time  by  the  English  minister,  somehow 
to  recruit  his  jaded  powers,  would  have  fell  soon  afterward  to  the  ground. 
shown  hhnself  unusually  wanting  either  hi  '  On  tlic  twentieth  September — the  very 
common-sense  or  calm  self-control,  if  he  '  day  of  Lord  Malmesbur}'''8  arrival  —  Pitt 
had  refrained  from  resuming  his  slumber  received  a  sad  shock  in  the  news  of  his 
when  no  si)ecial  good  could  come  of  his  kinsman  Eliot's  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
kee])ing  awake.  '  thirty-nhie.     Ilis  grief  at  the  loss  of  one 

About  three  weeks  after  the  quelling  so  dear  to  him  was  declared  by  his  friend 
of  the  mutiny  died  Edmund  Burke,  hav- .  Rose  to  "  exceed  conception."  Only  seven 
ing  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  Eng-  ■  months  before  had  Eliot  been  prevented, 
land  brought  safely  out  of  a  perilous  by  a  severe  illness,  from  accepting  the 
strait,  and  the  leaders  of  his  old  party  de-  post  of  Governor -General  of  India,  tor 
serting  their  j>ost  of  duty  in  the  House  of  which  both  Dundas  and  Lord  Comwallis 
Gommons.  Ilis  last  political  effort,  while  had  specially  marked  him  out.  Trials  like 
he  lay  ill  at  Bath,  ha<i  been  the  a(l vising  these  must  have  gone  far  to  bring  on  the 
Government,  through  his  friend  Wind-  frequent  headaches,  and  other  signs  of 
ham,  to  make  no  compromise  with  the  failing  health,  to  which  Pitt's  letters  of 
Spithead  mutineers.  Luckily  for  the  na-  this  period  now  and  then  allnde.  Some 
tion,  advice  so  intemperate  did  not  pre- ,  (piiet  weeks,  however,  spent  in  the  bracing 
vail,  else  the  d>'ini2:  statesman  might  air  of  Walmer  and  the  society  of  occawon- 
really  have  lived  to  see,  in  his  own  words,  al  friends,  restored  him  to  such  health  as 
"•  an  end  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  he  was  ever  allowed  to  enjoy.  Thelonng- 
this  world."  ITapj^ly,  on  the  other  hand,  ing  rides,  "  which  jjretended  to  be  called 
for  the  veteran  Irishman,  he  esca{)ed  the  shooting,"  did  for  his  body  what  social  in- 
sDrrow  of  living  among  the  sad  events  tercourse  and  spinning  verses  did  for  his 
which  blood-stained  the  history  of  Ireland  mind.  His  paniphrase  of  Horace's  noMe 
d urine:  the  following  vear.  stanzas  bemnninjj  with  "Dulce  et  decomm 

in  tlie  same  month  of  July,  we  find  est  pro  patria  mori,"  was  j)robably  written 
Pitt  backing  his  friend  Wilberforce's  ef-  about  this  time.  It  reflects  so  happily  Ms 
forts  to  gain  for  Roman  Catholics  the  o>ni  character,  that  we  may  wen  be  ex- 
right  of  entering  the  militia.  CMrrie<i  cused  for  quoting  a  set  of  lines  in  them- 
thn High  the  Commons,  this  just  and  wise  selves  not  all  unworthy  of  the  original: 
measure  was  thrown  out  bv  the  Lords ; 

the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  '*  How  blessed,  how  glorious,  thoy  who  bravely 
(irenville,  havhig  deeply  angered  his  friend  •  fall, 
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Their  lires  deyoted,  at  their  country's  call  I  Duncan,  hero   of  the  hard-fonght  battle 

Death,  too,  pursues  the  coirard  as  he  flies ;  of  Caraperdown.     This  heavy  blow  to  the 

The  dart  overtakes  him,  and  disgraced  he  D^^ch  Heet  put  an  end  to  all  fears  of  a 

No  m^n  repulse  intrepid  virtue  knows;  )^^^"^^  invasion  for  some  time  to  come. 

Spotless  and  pure  her  native  splendor  glows;  ^o  commemorate  the  victones  lately  won 

No  gaudy  ensigns  hers,  of  borrowed  power  ;  at  sea  over  three  hostile  nations,  by  Howe, 

No  famc'dependent  on  the  varying  hour  ;  Jervis,  and  Duncan,  a  special  service  was 

Bowed  to  no  yoke,  her  honors  are  her  own,  held  at  St.  PauFs  on  the  nineteenth  De- 

Nor  court  the  breath  of  popular  renown.  cember.     A  long  train  of  hiirh  di^rnitaries 

;    On  wing  Eublime  resistless  virtue  soars,  pj^^sed  on  to  the  c?reat  cathedral,  throucrh 

"^  iho?er""°  ""  """^  ""  ^^"^'^'^^  ^*'  respectful  onlookei's.  One 
To  thosrwhom  godlike  deeds  forbid  to  die,  "^'^^  alone —  and  he  the  one  who  Wnst  de- 
Unbars  the  gates  of  immortality."  sen'ed  such  treatment  —  was  exi)osed  to 

senous   insult  by   the   way.     Pitt's   new 

That  he  who  wrote  these  lines  might  also  budgot  inevitable  as  it  seemed  to  bo,  had 

have  writtoii  the  good  things  bv  common  yo"«^'^  the  popular  feehng  agaimt  its  au- 

report  ascribed  to  hin.  in  the  2nti.Jac<y  *'i°'"-     ^"'^'''^  «l  retnrning  with  the  oth- 

bik,  the  first  number  of  which  came  out  ff  "^<^''  ^^"^  ser>;ice  he  staid  todn.e  with 

in  November  of  this  year,  it  is  not  hard  ^^^  ^peaker  m  Doctor  s  Commons    and 

to  believe  ;    but  his  biographer   having  ^'^I"*  ''«'?«  '"  ^^%  evening,  escorted  by  a 

looked  in  vain  for  any  "  po«tive  or  c^  body  of  London  Light  Horse, 

temporaneons  testimony"  to  such  a  fact,  „  ^""I'K  ^'''^  ^"^^   *Y   J'^^'^'L  "i*  /'Tr 

doufets,  not  wholly  without  reason,  wheth-  *^"P.  V^"'*^  "'^'°^«  ^""^  ^*^?  1^*'^^  »"  t^^* 

er  Pitt  added  even  one  line  to  a  serial  ^"^'^*  P^j.™?.^'   »  fact  m   itself  by  no 

whose  wit  and  cleverness,  however  flat  ^f^\  creditable  either  to  King  or  mm- 

+1.^;^  c.0,-^.,.  ;„  «^iw.^^  ^o,.«   ,i;;i   «♦  ♦!.«  r.^^  istry,  but  one  which  some  oi  Fitt  s  ene- 

tiieir  savor  in  these  aavs,  aid,  at  the  time,  .  •    j         j  .        i               i    j    i       ^v. 

o,io^^«.i  ;,»  ♦,.,.,.;«^  ♦u^*i„t,«i^  «««;«o*  *\.^J.  ^i^s  dressed  in  colors  much  darker  than 

succeed  in  tunnnfj  the  laut^fh  airainst  those  ^i      ^    ^i       t^  i.      i            •  3   ^      •    ^ 

who  had  long  had  it  all  "heir  own  way.  ,^^^*™**!;    I*  has  been  said,  for  mstnnce, 

One  story  connected  ^-ith  Canning's  new  that  Lord  Carnngton  gamed  ^.s  honors 

venture  serves  to  illustrate  the  t^t  and  jn/et^m  for  a  bnbe  of  money  to  the  Mm- 

readiness  of  his  great  master.     Among  f  ^"^  ^^If"^'^' ,  J^i"  ^^^T'  v'  '""f  "P^"" 

the  guests  at  a  ministerial  party  was  a  has  qmte  exploded,  for  the  benefit  rather 

Mr.  George  Ellis,  once  a  v^ter  in  the  *»*  **»«  supposed  giver  than  of  him  who 

JioBiad,  but  now  a  follower  of  Pitt,  and  Z'^  -""n  a^        -^  ''?''           i^^«.  "T^'' 

.-%  foremost  contributor  to  the  Anti^aco-  ^ or  in  all  dispassionate  eyes  Pitts  honor 

6171.     Being  called  on  by  somebody  to  tell  ^^,^^\  "«  clearing  from  a  charge  so  ut- 

them  all  about  the  form/r  poem,  he  "  seem-  terly  at  variance  with  the  knouni  iaots  of 

cd  a  little  embarrassed,"  until  Pitt,  with  a  *"."  <'«'"''<''*-     "'^  ""#^*  ^''.  *"^  '•«'«f  >•  to 

good-humored  smile,  leaned  forward,  and  g'/f  -way  peerages  for  service  done  to  the 

quoted  a  line  from  Dido's  speech  tJ  her  ^^''^^'  Y  ^   .  ™''"  ^J'l-^"^)  T""""     T 

new  truest ^^^®   reiused   to   mend   his   fortunes    by 

^     '  means  entirely  fair,   who    had    declined 

"  Immo  a^o  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine  pecuniary  help  from  the  merchants  of  Lon- 

nobis" don,  from   his   private   friends,  and  was 

driven  sorely  against  his  will  to  accept 

tlioughtfully  leaving  unsaid  the  "  errores-  the   Wardenship   of   the   Cinque    Ports, 

que  tuos"  which  came  soon  after.  could  no  more  think  of  selling  i)eerages 

Among  the  guests  this  autumn  at  Wal-  for  his  prrvate  gain  than  of  joining  the 

mer  Castle  was  Lord  Mornington,  who.  United  Irishmen  in  acts  of  treason  against 

having  gone  to  receive  his  last  instrue-  the  empire. 

tions  before  sailing  for  India  as  the  new  The  next  year  (1 798)  opened  with  some 

Governor-General,  found  "  Mr.  I^tt  in  the  striking  scenes.     The  Duke   of  Norfolk 

highest   spirits,  entertaining   officers  and  got  turned  out  of  his  Lord  Lieutenancy 

country  gentlemen  with  his  usual  hospi-  for  having,  on  Fox's  birthday,  preached 

tality.       Not  the  least  pleasant  of  those  sedition  at  the  CroTVTi  and  Anchor,  and 

he  met  there  was  Admiral  Duncan,  whose  varied   the   usual  toasts  by  drinking   to 

fleet  then  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  who,  a  "  The  Majesty  of  the  People."     On  the 

few  weeks  later,  was  again  to  find  a  hearty  other  hand,  there  now  began  to  flow  into 

welcome  under  the  same  roof  as  Lord  the  National  Exchequer  a  stream  of  free- 
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will  offerings,  which  on  the  very  first  clay 
amounted  to  forty-six  thoiwiind  pounds, 
and  by  the  year's  end  had  added  two  mil- 
lions to  the  revenue  raised  by  other  means. 
Tlie  men  wlio  already  bore  much  the  largest 
share  of  the  fiscal  burdens  were  daily 
thronujinc:  to  the  Exchanije  with  gifts 
ranging  from  a  guinea  to  three  thousjind 
l>oun<ls.  Merchants,  bankera,  members  of 
Parliament,  squires,  manufacturers,  peers, 
gave  according  to  their  several  wills  and 
means ;  the  King  himself  leading  the 
way  with  a  promise  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  purse.  The 
i^ank  of  England  subscribed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  Tlie  great  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  father,  then  jmiior  partner 
hi  a  calico  mill  at  Bury,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  paid  in  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
then  going  back  to  Bury,  with  some  fear 
of  having  overshot  the  mark,  told  his 
partner  what  he  had  done.  "  You  might 
as  well,"  was  the  reiissuring  answer,  "have 
made  it  twenty  thousand  while  you  were 
about  it."  Meanwhile,  the  North  of  Ire- 
land having  had  its  turn  of  rebellion  the 
vear  before,  a  yet  more  fearful  one  now 
burst  forth  hi  the  South,  unchecked  by  the 
timely  arrest  of  its  chief  authors.  Wex- 
ford became  the  center  of  a  fierce  struggle. 
Deeds  of  frightful  cruelty  were  done  on 
either  side ;  the  leaders,  whether  loyalist 
or  rebel,  l)ehig  commonly  powerless,  even 
when  they  had  the  will,  to  stav  their  mad- 
dened  followers'  hands.  Anxious  to  do 
the  best  he  could  at  such  a  crisis,  Pitt  sent 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
as  both  Lord-Lieutenant  antl  Commander- 
in-Chief.  A  better  man  he  coidd  not  have 
appointed  for  the  work  of  supj>ressing  a 
fearful  outbreak,  and  restraining  the  venge- 
ful madness  of  his  own  allies.  General 
Lake's  grand  scattering  of  the  rebels  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  on  tlie  twenty-first  June, 
the  day  after  his  Lordship's  arrival  at  the 
Castle,  left  the  latter  not  much  to  do  in 
the  one  direction;  but  there  remained  to 
him  the  far  harder  task  of  teaching  Irish 
loyalists  to  temper  victory  with  a  due  dis- 
play of  forbearance.  How,  aided  only  bv 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  Lonl  Clare,  and  the 
new  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh,  he 
carried  out  the  wiser  policy  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  all  around  him,  need  not  be 
told  here.  Nor  is  this  the  phice  to  sliow 
how  heartily,  when  all  fear  of  present  dan- 
ger from  the  French  was  over,  he  set  him- 
self to  further  l^itt's  plan  for  effecting  a 


legislative  union  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

In  May  of  this  year  we  find  Pitt  con- 
sulting with  Diindas  what  kind  of  notice 
should  be  taken  of  an  inflaranmtory  speech, 
in  which  Fox  had  outdone  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  on  the  same  stage.  At  length  it 
was  agreed  that  the  culprit's  name  snould 
be  struck  off  the  list  of  j)rivy  councilors. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  month  Pitt 
himself  was  called  out  by  Ticmey,  the  then 
leader  of  the  opposition,  for  having  refused 
to  withdraw  some  offensive  words  used  by 
him  in  debate,  and  demurred  to  at  the 
tune  by  the  Speaker.  In  due  time  a  dad 
took  j)lace  at  Wimbledon,  and,  after  firing 
two  shots  each  hi  vain,  the  pair  parted 
without  further  ill-will.  This  warlike 
meeting  hap])ened  on  a  Sunday.  The  next 
<lay  Pitt  wrote  his  mother  a  few  lines, 
just  to  set  her  anxious  heart  at  ease.  IBs 
conduct  in  tills  matter  gave  birth  to  com- 
inents  of  various  kinds.  One  party,  head- 
ed by  the  King  hhnself,  who  betrayed  a 
friencily  concern  for  his  Minister's  fuifety, 
was  shocked  at  the  risk  so  recklessly  run 
by  a  public  servant,  whose  life  belonged 
hi  a  special  manner  to  his  country  alone. 
Others  were  even  more  shocked  at  seeing 
a  man  of  Pitt's  mark  so  ready  to  indulge 
in  a  practice  utterly  opposed  to  all  rnks 
of  Christian  morality.  But  for  Pitt's  ear- 
nest remonstrances,  his  friend  Wilberforoe 
would  even  have  brought  forward  in  the 
Uouse  of  Commons  a  motion,  of  which,  inr 
deed,  he  had  given  the  usual  notice,  for  the 
prevention  of  dueling  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters. An  attack  of  gout,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  a  frame  diseased,  followed,  if  it  did 
not  directly  spring  from  the  foolish  bn^ 
ness  about  which  so  much  stir  was  made. 
Throughout  that  mid-summer  Pitt's  health 
continued  so  shaky,  that  his  j^Iajestj  re- 
])eatedly  urged  him  to  take  a  few  weeks' 
holiday  at  some  inland  watering-place.  In 
the  middle  of  Julv,  Wilberforoe  found  him 
at  Ilolwood,  much  better,  and  "  improved 
in  his  habits  also  ;"  by  which  he  probablj 
meant  to  say  that  Pitt  rose  earlier,  and 
drank  less  wine  than  he  had  lately  been 
wont  to  do.  But  change  of  air  was  still 
needed  for  such  an  invalid,  and  Pitt  was 
enabled  to  spend  the  month  of  Angort 
partly  at  Walnier,  and  partly  at  Barton 
Pvnsent  with  his  motlier.  About  the  mid* 
die  of  Se]>tember  we  find  him  again  ftt 
"Walmer,  (cheered  with  good  news  from 
Ireland,  and  watchbig    eagerly  for   the 
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tidings,  which  had  already  been  dimly  ru- 
mored, of  Nelson's  glorious  victory  in  the 
Bay  of  Aboukir. 

A  word  by  the  way  on  one  of  those  ha- 
bits to  which  Wilberforce  doubtless  re- 
ferred. That  Pitt  sometimes  took  more 
wine  than  was  good  for  him,  the  known 
custom  of  his  day  would  almost  lead  us  to 
take  for  granted,  if  his  friends  themselves 
had  not  owned  the  general  fact.  But  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  wine  to  him  was 
a  needful  tonic,  that  his  head,  in  drinking 
phnise,  was  strong,  and  that  neither  the 
public  business  nor  his  public  speeches 
were  found  to  suffer  from  his  peculiar 
weakness.  Once  only,  it  is  said,  could  his 
friends  discover  an  excess  of  vinous  fer- 
ment in  their  leader's  oratory ;  and  that 
was  when  he  rose  one  evening  after  dinner 
to  ans\\'er  a  })ersonal  attack  upon  himself. 
Next  day  the  Clerk- Assist  ant  of  the  House 
told  tlie  Speaker  that  Pitt's  extravagance 
of  the  night  before  had  given  him  a  violent 
headache.  On  hearing  this,  Pitt  laughing- 
ly declared  it  to  be  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment :  "  I  had  the  wine,  and  the  clerk  got 
the  headache." 

The  great  battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which 
Nelson  was  made  a  baron  only,  while  Jer- 
vis,  for  a  much  smaller  victory,  had  gain- 
ed an  earldom,  check-mated  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt  by  making  England  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Cut  off  from  his  home  suc- 
cors, he  might  still  for  a  time  press  forward, 
triumphant  e^^ery where,  save  when  the 
pluck  of  an  English  ship's  crew  under  Sid- 
ney Smith  heartened  the  resistance  of  their 
Turldsh  allies.  When  he  himself  returned 
with  a  few  friends  to  France,  his  lieuten- 
ants might  still  hold  their  groimd  against 
the  rabble  that  sought  to  ovei7)ower  them. 
But  an  army  thus  left  to  its  own  resources, 
must  soon  have  melted  away  in  fruitless 
fighting,  or  been  diiven  to  treat  for  terms, 
even  had  British  troops  not  found  their 
wav  at  last  to  the  scene  of  action.  As  it 
happened,  these  com])leted  in  the  spring 
of  1801  the  good  work  begun  by  Nelson's 
sailors  in  the  autumn  of  1798.  For  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  final  suiTender  of  General 
Menou's  wasted  army,  it  is  but  fair,  as 
Lord  Stanhope  urges,  that  Pitt's  govern- 
ment should  reap  its  full  share  of  praise,  in 
having  planned  what  the  Addington  min- 
istry were  enabled  to  carry  out. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  war  raged,  and 
more  funds  were  needed  by  the  English 
Minister.     In   1799  the  Assessed  Taxes 


were  exchanged  for  a  general  Income  Tax  of 
ten  per  cent  on  all  incomes  above  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  of  something  less  by  degrees  on 
all  incomes  below  two  hundred  and  above 
sixty-five  pounds.     Of  course  the  measure 
was  abused  by  one  set  for  favoring  the 
lordlords,  by  another  for  favoring  the  mo- 
neyed men.     Again,  too,  was  use  made  of 
free-will  ofierings,  many  persons  subscrib- 
ing sums  far  beyond  their  lawful  assess- 
/nent.     Pitt  and  Dundas  in  this  way  gave 
each  two  thousand  a  year,  a  sum  which 
the  former  at  least,  had  his  name  in  the 
country  been  less  prominent,  might  justly 
have  been  blamed  for  devoting  to  other 
uses  than  the  payment  of  private  debts. 
The  question  of  funds  for  the  year  being 
settled,    Pitt    addressed    himself   to   the 
scheme  of  an  early  union  with  Ireland.     A 
message  from  his  Majesty  to  that  effect 
was  delivered  in  the  English  Parliament 
on  the  same   day  that   Lord   Coinwallis 
opened  the  subject  in  CoUege-green.     Un- 
daunted by  a  virtual  defeat  m  the  Irish 
Commons,  Pitt  followed  up  his  opening 
move  with  a  string  of  resolutions  explained 
and  enforced  in  a  speech  so  powerful  and 
well-reasoned,  that  Wilberforce,  till  then 
doubting  which  way  to  vote,  determined 
straightway  to  support  his  friend.     In  this 
speech  was  clearly  marked  out  the  policy 
which  Pitt  would  have  had  his  countrymen 
pursue  toward  the  bulk   of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  sister  island.     After  some 
keen  but  fruitless  debating  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  resolutions  passed  the  Lords 
without  a  division.     In  Ireland,  however, 
things  went  not  quite  so  smoothly.     The 
Parliament  of  College-gi'een  had  yet  to  be 
molded  into  a  proper  mood  of  self-sacrific- 
ing loyalty :  great  landlords  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  up  their  political  patron- 
age without  some  return ;  the  barristers 
and  tradesmen  of  Dublin  vied  with   the 
Orangemen  of  the  North  in  their  efl^brts 
to  avert  a  change  so  likely  to  tell  against 
the  pockets  of  one  party  and  the  pride  of 
the  other.     It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  next  year  that  Castlereagh  once  more 
ventured  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Lower 
House  on  a  question  which  few  there  pre- 
sent had  probably  once  thought  of  i-egard- 
ing  from  a  thoroughly  unselfish  point  of 
view.     By  this  time,  however,  the  Irish 
Government  had  made  sure  of  its  game ; 
and  neither  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  nor 
the  still  numerous  array  of  his  supporters 
availed  to  undo  the  spells  woven  for  their 
discomfiture  during  the  past  year.     In 
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April,  the  Irisli  resolutions  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Englisli  Parliament;  a  Bill  of 
Union  founded  thereon  was  speedily  car- 
ried throutrh  both  Houses,  and  on  the  se- 
cond oi'  July,  1800,  his  Majesty's  assent 
gave  the  crowning  blow  to  a  state  of  things 
whicli  no  unbiased  patriot  would  now 
wish  to  see  restored. 

13 ut  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
year  before,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cess had  smiled  on  our  arms  and  those  of 
our  allies.  In  India,  Lord  Wellesley  liad 
begun  his  conquenng  career  by  the  siege 
and  ca])ture  of  KSeringapatam,  Tippoo  Sa- 
hib paying  with  his  life  and  throne  for  his 
foolish  plottings  with  the  French  Repub- 
lic. I-Jonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  and  a 
sudden  chauLfo  of  feeling  in  the  Russian 
EmpiTor's  mind,  had  conspired  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy.  A  British  army  under  Abercromby 
landed  in  Holland,  and  cut  off  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Texel ;  but  after  the  Duke 
of  York  took  command  of  the  allied  Brit- 
ish and  Russian  force,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect the  failures  which  really  wound  up 
that  short  campaign.  Even  ha<l  the  Duke 
been  a  bett^T  general,  Pitt's  plan  of  freeing 
Holland  from  P^rench  rule  could  hardly 
have  prospered  in  the  face  of  so  cold  a  wel- 
come a*?  ttie])eople  generally  gave  to  their 
su])i)osed  deliverers.  That  part,  however, 
of  his  plan  which  concerned  the  Dutch  fleet, 
had  bi?en  well  accomplished  by  the  seizure 
of  thirteen  men-of-war — the  last  wrecks  of 
that  armanent  which  Duncan  had  flrst  shat- 
tere<i  two  years  before.  Among  the  high- 
er oflic(;rs  who  served  that  autumn  under 
the  Duke  wjis  PitVs  elder  brother.  Lord 
(Miatham,  whose  name,  a  few  yeai*s  later, 
was  to  <xi*ow  too  famous  in  coimection  with 
tlie  ill-starred  expedition  to  the  Scheldt. 
But  a  few  days  after  the  British  army  had 
been  fain  to  bargain  for  its  safe  retreat 
from  the  country  it  was  sent  to  save,  an 
event  of  far  more  fatal  meaning  happened 
in  France.  On  the  ninth  Xovember,  Boiui- 
parte,  newly  returned  from  Egypt,  over- 
threw the  feeble  government  which  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  Robesj)ierre's  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  made  hunself  virtual  ruler 
of  France  under  the  modest  title  of  First 
Consul. 

Straightway  a  marked  change  came  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  hi  Europe.  While 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  Irelan<l  were 
pushing  forwanl  their  Bill  of  Union,  the 
First  Consul  was  leading  a  French  army 
over  the  Alps,  to  beat  the  Austrians  on  the 


plains  of  Marengo,  and  regain,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  every  foot  of  ground  lost  to 
the  French  in  Italy  the  year  before.  In 
Germany  Moreau  worthily  followed  his 
master's  lead.  The  Russian  Emperor  had 
once  more  changed  liis  mind,  and  sent  no 
army  to  help  the  Austrians.  By  July  Na- 
poleon was  back  in  Paris,  and  the  defeated 
Austrians  were  glad  enough  to  accept  a 
truce  during  the  smnmer.  Pitt,  too,  was 
once  more  ready  to  treat  for  a  general 
peace ;  but  in  his  own  cabinet  there  was 
no  agreement  about  the  tenns,  some  wiab- 
uig  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  others  ob- 
jecting to  any  peace  -with  a  revolutionary 
government,  and  Dundiis  for  one  mun- 
tainmg  that  England  should  treat  for  her- 
self alone,  should  stand  on  the  ground 
wliich  her  recent  victories  entitled  her  to 
take.  As  for  the  King  himself,  nothing 
could  ever  persuade  him  that  the  war  had 
raged  long  enough,  while  a  trace  of  the 
French  revolution  remained  in  Europe. 
Pitt,  however,  desired  only  such  a  peace 
as  might  tend  to  preserve  a  balance  bc^ 
tween  the  states  of  Europe,  without 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  nations  to 
choose  their  own  fonns  of  government 
In  August,  therefore,  he  also  made  ad- 
vances which  led  to  much  correspondence, 
but  nothing  beyond.  After  six  weeks  of 
projects  and  counterprojects,  the  negotia- 
tions fell  through  for  want  of  agreement 
about  preliminary  terms.  This  new  disap- 
pointment, coming  on  the  top  of  many 
anxious  thoughts  regarding  the  pressure 
caused  by  a  bad  harvest,  did  not  tend  to 
allay  the  illness  under  which  the  Minister 
was  again  suffering.  A  few  weeks'  stay, 
however,  at  Woo<lley,  with  his  friend  Ad- 
dington,  enabled  him  in  November  to  be- 
gin the  new  session  of  Parliament  wijh 
the  discussion  of  means  for  relieving  the 
present  scarcity,  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  corn  in  England.  Here,  for 
once,  his  usual  good  sense  seems  to  have 
failed  him ;  and  in  spite  of  Grcnville*s  ear- 
nest  dissuasions,  measures  like  the  Brown 
Bread  Bill  were  ordained  for  forcibly  de- 
ranging the  natural  process  by  which 
prices  fluctuate  with  every  change  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  supply  and  demand. 
Let  us  add,  however,  that  he  still  avowed 
his  old  attachment  to  free-trade  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  and  sternly  set  his  fiice  against 
all  <lemands  for  limiting,  by  law,  the  high- 
est j>rice  of  com,  or  punishing  those  who 
raised  its  market  valns  by  withholding  the 
stores  they  had  alrea  iy  amassed. 
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Wlien  the  United  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  met  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  2  2d  of  January,  1801,  the  political 
honzon  had  grown  yet  darker  than  before. 
The  snows  ot  Hohenlinden  had  just  been 
stained  with  the  slaughter  of  another  Aus- 
trian anny.  In  wrath  at  our  holding  Mal- 
ta, which  he  claimed  for  his  own  as  head 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  the  crazy  Czar 
Paul  had  seized  some  hundreds  of  British 
shipping,  and  persuaded  the  Scandinavian 
powers  to  join  him  in  maintaining  an  ann- 
ed  neutrality,  which  meant,  in  fact,  a  de- 
fensive league  against  England  alone.  But 
these,  after  all,  were  things  of  small  mo- 
ment compared  with  another  cloud  which 
hung  right  overhead.  On  the  28th  Jan- 
uary, his  Majesty,  according  to  his  un- 
kinijlv  wont,  told  Dundas  that  he  should 
reckon,  "as  his  personal  enemy,"  who- 
ever should  bring  forward  any  such  meas- 
ure as  that  which  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
said  to  have  been  discussing  with  Pitt. 
This  measure  was  the  one  which  Pitt  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  long  held  out  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  sure,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  follow  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms. The  King  was  determined  to  re- 
fuse the  least  concession  of  their  claims 
rather  than  give  up  his  own  reading  of  his 
Coronation  Oath.  Misled,  perhaps,  by  his 
master's  j)revious  silence,  and  trusting  to 
his  own  powers  of  persuasion  when  the 
time  for  speaking  out  should  have  come, 
Pitt  had  said  nothing  to  the  King  about 
the  plans  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
still  engaged  in  per[)ending  among  them- 
selves. Unluckily,  he  had  not  suspected 
that  there  was  a  traitor  in  the  camp.  His 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  a  man  of 
even  less  principle  than  Lord  Thurlow, 
had,  hvst  autumn,  taken  advantage  of  the 
royal  presence  at  Weymouth  to  betray  the 
secrets  contained  in  a  confidential  letter 
from  the  first  minister,  and  to  confinn  the 
king  in  holding  that  view  of  his  Corona- 
tion Oath  which  even  his  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  future  Lord  Eld  on,  had,  five  years 
before,  pronounced  untenable.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  now,  instead  of  the  former 
concert,  Pitt  found  half  his  cabinet  siding 
\^'ith  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Presentlv,  Ad- 
dhigton,  at  the  King's  request,  tried  to 
dissuade  his  friend  from  further  move- 
ment in  a  matter  about  which  his  Majes- 
ty's wrath  could  hardly  keep  itself  under 
any  control.  Pitt,  however,  had  gone  too 
far  to  stop  short  x^nthout  loss  of  honor. 
In  a  letter  full  of  eloquent  reasoning,  he 


tried  in  vain  to  soften  the  King's  heart. 
His  Majesty  would  only  offer  such  a  com- 
promise as  no  honorable  man,  in  Pitt's  po- 
sition, could  have  accepted.  On  the  fifth 
February,  the  former  gave  an  unwilling 
assent  to  his  servant's  prayer  for  dismis- 
sal ;  and  thus,  after  many  years  of  loyal 
service  to  his  King  and  country,  the  ablest 
minister  and  most  high-minded  statesman 
of  that  long  reign,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
jealousy  or  the  time-serving  of  a  few  false 
ft*iends. 

While  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Addington,  was 
forming  a  makeshift  ministry,  with  the  help 
of  Pitrs  smaller  colleagues,  the  late  min- 
istry still  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
day.  Pitt  opened  out  his  budget  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  at  his 
request,  did  all  he  could  to  pacify  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  Lord  Loughborough  gained 
nothing  by  his  late  treachery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poor  King's  anxieties,  torn  as  he 
was  between  an  honest  regard  for  his 
oath  and  the  need  of  partmg  with  a  friend 
who  had  served  him  so  long  and  so  ably, 
drove  him,  ere  long,  into  a  state  of  mental 
disorder,  resembling  the  seizure  of  1789. 
Before  the  end  of  Februarv,  there  was 
some  talk  about  a  Regency.  By  the  sixth 
of  March,  however,  his  Majesty  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  send  Pitt  a  message,  tell- 
ing of  his  renewed  health,  but  upbraiding 
the  other  for  having  caused  his  illness.  So 
deeply  was  the  latter  moved  by  these  un- 
fair, but  to  him  grave  reproaches,  that  he 
begged  Dr.  Willis  to  assure  the  Kmg, 
that  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  this  vex- 
ing question  should  never  again  be  mooted 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  Grateful  to  the  private  feel- 
ings of  a  minister  yhom  the  King  had 
long  valued  as  a  personal  friend,  must  have 
been  the  joy  his  answer  gave  to  the  wor- 
thy old  couple  at  Court.  But  was  he  jus- 
tified, as  a  patriotic  statesman,  in  forgoing 
all  further  efforts  to  arrest  the  discontent 
of  a  w^hole  nation,  because  by  any  other 
line  of  action,  one  man's  wits  might  pos- 
sibly be  deranged  forever  ?  At  the  worst, 
however,  this  was  an  amiable  w^eakness ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Pitt  may  ha^'e 
been  further  swayed,  either  by  reflections 
on  his  Majesty's  ripe  age,  or  by  feare  of 
what  might  happen  to  the  country  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whose  character  he  heaii- 
ily  loathed,  were  too  early  seated  in  his 
good  father's  throne. 

Pitt's  friends  now  hoped  to  place  him 
once  more  at  the  helm  of  state.    But  no- 
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thinq:  would  persuade  him  to  return,  im- 
less  the  King  and  the  new  Mini8t<?r  both 
;isked  liirn  hnvk  of  their  o^v^l  aecord.  Luck- 
ily for  his  own  fame,  no  sueh  step  was  then 
taken.  His  act  of  retirement  ])reserved  its 
true  character,  a  willing  sacrilice  of  self  to 
an  overpowering  sense  of  duty.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  hi**  friends  helieved  him 
Avilling  to  reenter  office,  he  himself  doubt- 
less knew  to  be  unfeasil>le.  As  it  was,  he 
gav(?  to  the  world  a  bnght  example  of  the 
self-denying  i)atriot,  who,  when  fortune 
frowned  on  him,  could  "  wrap  himself  in 
his  virtue,  and  take  up  hcmest  poverty  with- 
out a  dower." 

On  the  fourteenth  ]\[arch,  Pitt  gave  up 
the  seals  to  his  master,  who  received  him 
with  "  the  utmost  possible  kindness,"  and 
prayed  that  he  might  still  be  visited  as  a 
friend — an  honor  which  the  former  pru- 
dently declined.  His  own  retirement  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  Comwallis,  Castle- 
reagh.  Canning,  Dundas,  and  the  faithful- 
est  of  all  his  followers,  Mr.  Rose ;  while 
several  others  would  hold  office  in  the  new 
(Toveniment  only  at  his  most  urgent  re- 
<piest.  Lord  Wellesley  himself,  from  his 
high  post  in  India,  wrote  him  a  letter  full 
of  the  wannest  friendship,  and  expressing 
his  readiness  to  share  his  chief's  retirement 
as  soon  as  another  viceroy  could  be  sent 
out  in  his  stead.  In  Addington  the  King 
found  a  pleasant  courtier,  but  it  was  main- 
ly to  Pitt  himself  that  all  men,  including 
the  King  and  his  new  minister,  looked  for 
guidance  in  matters  of  special  weight. 
Without  him  the  feeble  Goverament,  head- 
ed by  the  "doctor's  son,"  couhl  hardly 
have  Uved  a  day.  With  his  heli),  as  given 
both  in  public  speeches  and  pnvate  coun- 
s(>l,  it  St  ruggled  on  through  the  short,  years 
of  peace,  until,  with  the  return  of  war, 
came  a  general  cry  for  the  minister  in 
whom  alone  the  nation  trusted  to  carry  it 
on.  The  verv  first  davs  of  the  Addhi^rton 
ministry  were  signalized  by  suircesses  to 
which  the  fomier  CTOveniment  had  led  the 
way.  Through  Xelson's  j^Iorious  darinj;, 
in  defiance  of  orders,  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen, the  Xorthern  Coalition  received 
a  shattering  blow,  but  a  few  days  after  the 
fate  of  the  French  in  Kgypt  had  been  set- 
tled by  AbercrombvV  life-bou'jrht  victory 
at  Alexandria. 

While  the  French  and  Enixlish  Govern- 
ments  were  engaged  this  summer  in  treat- 
ing for  peace  in  the  midst  of  warlike  move- 
nvnts  on  (»ither  side,  Pitt  was  reaj>ing  the 
just  reward  of  long-continued  carelessness 


about  his  household  affairs.  Plundered  for 
years  past  by  his  own  sen'^ants,  aiid  never 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  make  even  a 
show  of  putting  his  house  in  order,  he  had 
sunk  far  deeper  into  debt  than  Sheridan 
ever  sank  at  the  worst  of  timcB.  Credit- 
ors began  to  plague  a  man  who  owed  forty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  and,  once  out  of 
office,  could  hardly  have,  scraped  together 
three  thousand  a  vear.  His  friends  and 
admirers  took  counsel  with  each  other 
what  should  be  done.  Some  of  them  pro- 
posed a  parliamentary  grant.  Of  this, 
however,  Pitt  would  not  hear  a  word  ;  had 
he  left  the  country  peaceful,  and  prosper- 
ous, such  an  ofier  might  not,  ne  said, 
have  been  out  of  place  ;  but  as  tilings  were, 
the  idea  was  utterly  opposed  to  his  own 
teeUngs.  Once  more  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don begged  him,  as  they  had  done  in  1 789, 
to  accept  a  free-will  subscription  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  This  offer,  too, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  was  once  more 
declined.  The  King  himself  came  forward 
with  an  oflering  of  thirty  thousand  from 
his  privy  purse,  an  ottering  made  through 
Rose  with  a  delicacy  which  could  not  have 
been  surpassed.  Never  had  Rose  seen  his 
friend  so  moved  as  when  he  hoard  of  his 
sovereign's  noble  act ;  but  to  him  also  Pitt 
remained  inexorable.  At  last,  he  agreed 
to  accept  a  few  thousand  pounds,  contri- 
buted by  a  few  of  his  personal  friends, 
which,  with  the  sale  of  Ilolwood,  enabled 
him  to  satisfy  the  more  urgent  claima, 
Tlie  joke  he  had  uttered  against  Fox  some 
years  before  might  now  have  been  taken 
up  against  himself.  "When  some  one  ui 
Pitt's  company  had  expressed  a  wonder 
how  Fox  would  take  the  subscription  his 
friends  were  secretly  making  for  him  — 
"  Take  it  ?"— sai<l  Pitt—"  why,  I  suppose 
that  he  will  take  it  quarterly,  or,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  half-yearly  !" 

In  the  autumn,  Pitt  was  again  in  town, 
helping  to  draw  up  the  tenns  of  that  treaty 
of  peace  which  some  knowing  critics  haye, 
from  time  to  time,  charged  him  with  re- 
signing office  sooner  than  bring  about. 
While  F'ox,  with  his  usual  factiousnefls, 
publicly  rejoiced  at  a  peace  so  "  glorious  . 
to  the  French  Republic,"  his  nobler  rival 
thought  only  of  the  rest  his  country  would 
now  enjoy  from  a  war  which,  on  her  side, 
had  only  been  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
self-<lefense  and  in  regard  for  solemn  trei^ 
ties.  Hoth  before  and  after  the  last  sigi^ 
ing  of  the  Peace  of  ^Vmicns,  in  Mnrcfa, 
1802,  attacks  were  frequently  nuide  in 
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Parliament,  now  by  the  more  violent  To- 
ries against  the  terms  of  peace,  now  by 
the  violent  Radicals  against  divers  meas- 
ures of  the  late  Government.  As  a  pri- 
vate member,  Pitt  no  longer  troubled  him- 
self to  attend  debates  of  trifling  moment ; 
but  whenever  the  new  ministry  needed  a 
helping  word,  or  his  presence  might  check 
the  rashness  of  his  old  followers,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  found  in  his  place.  Once, 
however,  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  he  miss- 
ed receiving  to  his  own  face  the  highest 
compliment  that  has  ever  been  paid  to  any 
minister  by  any  House  of  Commons.  In 
answer  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  an  oppo- 
sition maddened  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  an  immense  majority  carried  a 
special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  for  the  "  great  and  important 
services  "  he  had  rendered  his  country.  A 
few  days  after,  on  the  twenty-eighth  May, 
a  great  banquet  was  held  at  3f  erchant  Tay- 
lors' Hall  in  honor  of  Pitt's  birthday,  and 
during  the  evening  was  sung  that  spirited 
song,  in  which  Canning  had  only  reflected 
the  national  feeling  toward  "  the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm." 

Once  more  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells  be- 
came vacant  through  the  death,  in  July,  of 
Colonel  Barre,  and  once  more  Pitt  refus- 
ed to  take  so  fat  a  sinecure,  as  Addington 
wished  him,  for  himself.  Surely  there  was 
some  flaw — let  us  say  it  without  a  sneer 
— ^in  that  fine  sense  of  honor  which  scorn- 
ed to  take  money  for  no  work  done,  yet 
felt  no  shame  in  running  up  bills  far  ex- 
ceeding the  debtor's  power  to  pay ! 

Pitt's  life  for  some  time  forward  seems 
to  have  been  a  thoroughly  happy  one.  At 
Walmer  Castle  he  busied  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  out-door  amusement — riding,  sail- 
ing, shooting,  farming,  until  another  fit  of 
illness  obliged  him,  at  Sir  Walter  Far- 
rjuhar's  urgent  entreaty,  to  try  for  the  first 
time  the  waters  of  Bath.  Before  starting 
thither,  in  November,  he  received  a  curious 
letter  from  Loius  Philippe,  then  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who,  pointing  out  the  strategic 
importance  of  Switzerland  to  the  Allies,  of- 
fered to  take  command  of  the  whole  Swiss 
army.  From  Bath  he  counseled  Adding- 
ton to  give  Bonaparte  no  good  grounds  of 
offense,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  Eng- 
land ready  for  the  war,  which  might  at  any 
moment  be  once  more  forced  upon  her 
hands.  Canning  and  some  other  of  his 
friends  began  just  then  to  show  an  unwise 
zeal  in  plotting  for  his  return  to  power ; 
but  Pitt  no  sooner  heard  of  the  mischief 
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brewing,  than  he  strongly  besoiight  them 
to  give  over.  Ere  long  he  ceased  to  ftir- 
nish  the  Cabinet  with  counsel,  the  full 
means  of  forming  which  were  not  always 
within  his  reach.  At  every  sound  of  po- 
litical action,  however,  his  ears  woidd  pnck 
up  like  those  of  an  old  war-horse  at  the 
distant  blare  of  a  trumpet.  One  day  some 
rash  speech  of  Canning's  woidd  make  him 
for  a  moment  sore,  for  fear  of  its  endan- 
gering the  good-will  between  himself  and 
Addington.  On  another,  he  would  treat 
Lord  Malmesbury,  by  way  of  talk,  to  an 
extemporized  retort  on  Fox  for  some  out- 
break of  more  than  usual  viridence  on  the 
part  of  a  statesman  consistent  only  in  his 
antagonism  to  Pitt.  Again,  we  find  him 
sending  Canning  a  message  of  hearty  praise 
for  a  speech  of  peculiar  merit,  and  forgiv- 
ing Sheridan's  pretended  abuse  of  himself 
for  the  heavy  blows  he  had  thereby  cun- 
ningly managed  to  deal  at  Fox.  From 
London,  however,  and  from  steady  polit- 
ical work  he  was  persuaded  for  several 
months  to  keep  quite  aloof,  varying  his 
stay  at  Bath  with  \dsits  to  his  mother  and 
to  divers  friends,  with  whom  his  evenings 
were  passed  in  cheerful  talk ;  sometimes, 
as  with  Canning,  in  looking  over  some 
Greek  or  Roman  author,  and  not  seldom, 
as  with  the  Malmesbury  ladies,  in  playing 
at  Speculation^  the  new  round  game  of 
cards.  For  Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  the 
only  one  who  found  Pitt  "  the  pleasantcst 
companion  possible  at  and  after  dinner."* 

At  the  beginning  of  1803  he  was  again 
at  Walmer,  laid  up  for  several  days  with 
an  attack  of  gout  and  bile.  By  this  time 
Bonaparte  was  already  driving  us,  by  his 
bad  faith  and  restless  ambition,  either  to 
maintain  a  dishonorable  peace,  or  to  make 
ready  for  another  war.  No  one  had  been 
more  anxious  than  Pitt  to  insure  his  coun- 
try at  least  a  few  years  of  peace ;  but  no 
one  saw  more  clearly  into  the  First  Con- 
sul's nature,  or  was  less  inclined  to  put  up 
with  his  hectoring  ways.  Accordingly,  he 
urged  the  Government,  through  his  bro- 
ther. Lord  Chatham,  not  to  dream  of  sur- 
rendering Malta  until  Bonaparte  had  tho- 
roughly changed  liis  tone  and  tactics.  In 
March  he  writes  again  to  urge  that  prompt 
means  should  be  used  to  forearm  the  coun- 
try against  a  sudden  attack  on  the  pari  of 

*  So  popular  was  Pitt  throughout  the  country, 
that  when  he  reached  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Lord  Bath's 
carriage,  the  people  who  bad  come  in  to  market, 
took  out  the  horses,  and  drew  the  carriage  them- 
selves, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  the  inn. 
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a  neighbor  v'hose  plans  were  every  day 
becoming  more   clear.     Of  course,  when 
things  began  to  look  serious,  the  cry  for 
I*itt  as  Prime  Minister  waxed  louder  than 
ever.     By  way  of  satisfying  it,  Addington 
at  first  proposed  a  new  Cabinet,  headed 
bv  the  utterly  feeble  Lord  Chatham,  with 
himself  and  Pitt  for  Secretaries  of  State. 
Dundas,  now  become  Lord  Melville,  soimd- 
ed   Pitt  on  this  matter  over  their  port 
wine,  and  returned  more  openly  to   the 
charge  the  next  day.     But  Pitt,  who  knew 
his  own  worth,  and  more  and  more  dislik- 
ed the  financial  policy  of  his  successors, 
would  hear  notliing  of  a  plan  which  gave 
to  one  minister  the  lead  in  council,  and  to 
another  the  first  plac^  at  his  Majesty's 
private  ear.    Presently,  with  more  wis- 
dom, and  with  a  good  deal  of  praisewor- 
thy forbearance,  Addington  was  ready  to 
serve  under  Pitt,  if  only  Grenville,  Wind- 
ham, and  Canning,  who  had  shown  them- 
selves the  fiercest  of  his  political  foes,  were 
left  out  of  the  new  ministry.     But  to  this 
also  Pitt  would  not  agree  ;  and  his  refusal 
of  the  only  compromise  which  a  man  of 
any  self-respect  could  well  stoop  to  offer, 
gave  much  offense  to  many  othere  beside 
the  King  himself.     It  is  fair,  however,  to 
remember,  that  with  all  the  trouble  they 
gave  him,  and  with  all  their  fierce  or  fussy 
attacks  on  a  minister  of  his  own  approving, 
Pitt,  for  his  own  part,  had  some  good  rea- 
son to  uphold  the  claims  of  a  party  con- 
taining his  best  speakers  and  some  of  his 
most  powerful  allies.    Perhaps  we  should 
allow,  with  Lord  Stanhope,  tliat  neither  he 
nor  Addington  coidd  well  yield  the  point 
on   which    they  differed.     Nor  can   any 
greed  of  power  be  fjvirly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  a  man  whose  present  conduct  delayed 
his  return   to  power  for  a  twelvemonth 
longer. 

At  length,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  a 
few  davs  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
France,  Pitt  once  more  showed  himself  in 
the  scene  of  his  many  triumphs,  the  House 
of  Commons.  Three  days  after,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  King's  message,  the  Achilles 
of  the  English  ParUament  delivered  a 
speech,  which  those  who  heard  it  agreed  in 
ranking  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  so 
great  a  master.  During  this  session  he 
held  a  middle  course  between  the  minis- 
ters and  the  regular  opposition,  urging  on 
the  former  when  thev  seemed  to  fla<]:,  and 
freely  assailing  them  when  thev  seemed  to 
be  going  wrong.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
their  fear  of  liim,  that  an   Income  Tax 


Bill,  which  they  had  one  day  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  was  altered  the  very  next 
in  accordance  with  the  amendments  whioh 
Pitt  had  vainly  demanded  the  day  before. 
On  all  (questions  of  national  defense,  tfaev 
found  him  eager  to  turn  the  warlike  spint 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  widest  account. 
AVIule  some  were  all  for  increasing  the  re- 
gular army  alone,  his  good  sense  taught 
him  to  set  high  store  by  that  cheapest  de- 
fense of  all  free  nations,  a  large  muster  of 
trained  volunteers.    It  was  then  a  stirring 
time  for  the  people  of  these  islands.    Em- 
met's outbreak,  m  Dublin,  had  hardly  been 
put  down  when  England  began  to  arm  her- 
self in  every  town  and  village  against  the 
enemy,  whose  long  lines  of  plunderJoTing 
veterans  fiashed  coming  havoc  from  the 
clifis  of  Boulogne.     Almost  before  the 
end  of  that  summer,  m  spite  of  hindran- 
ces offered   by  a  wavering  OoverameDt, 
some  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
had  answered  the  challenge  flmig  from 
beyond  the  Channel.    As  Xord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Pitt  himself  had  been 
foremost  in  meeting  the  expected  danger, 
by  raising  a  bodv  of  three  thousand  men 
from  his  own  district;  and  at  any  time 
that  autumn  he  might  have  been  seen  in 
his  volunteer  uniform,  riding  about  as  brig- 
adier, to  inspect  or  review  his  three  •bat- 
talions.   One  of  these,  it  seems,  had  drawn 
u])  rules  marked  by  the  frequent  provisoi 
^^  except  in  the  case  of  actual  invarion.** 
On  readhig  the  draft  rules,  Pitt  eame  at 
length  to  a  clause  providing  that  the  corps 
should  never  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Pitt's  ready  pen  at  once  added  the  words, 
'^  except  in  the  case  of  actual  invasicm.'' 

In  August  of  the  same  vear,  Pitt's  niece, 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  ha\ing  lost  her 
old  friend  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatham, 
came  at  her  nucleus  request  to  keep  house 
for  him  at  Walmer  Castle.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  the  future  virago  of  the  Le* 
banon  indulged  in  no  worse  sallies  than 
such  as  might  readily  be  forgiven  to  a 
lady  of  good  birth,  of  much  perMNud 
l)eautv,  of  varied  accomplishmentSi  and  of 
a  lively,  biting  wit.  During  the  short  r^ 
mainder  of  Htt's  life,  her  loving  senriee 
was  freely  rendered  him,  and  her  presenoe 
gave  to  his  dwelling  the  one  charm  it  had 
never  known  before.  For  him  and  a  few 
favored  friends  she  reserved  the  better 
l^art  of  her  inward  self^  but  her  wit  wonld 
ilay  unmercifiillv  on  those  for  whom  aha 
lad  no  special  liking.  One  morning,  ftr 
instance,  more  than  a  year  later. 
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Lord  Mulgrave,  then  become  Pitt's  For- 
eign Secretary,  was  seated  with  her  at 
breakfast,  a  broken  egg-spoon  was  given 
him  to  eat  his  egg  with.  In  answer  to, 
his  question,  "  How  can  Pitt  have  such  a 
spoon  as  this  ?"  she  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  yet  discovered  "  that  Mr.  Pitt  some- 
times uses  very  slight  and  weak  instruments 
to  effect  his  ends. 

In  the  short  Christmas  session  little 
was  done,  beyond  a  partial  attack  made 
by  Pitt  on  the  ministerial  mode  of  hand- 
ling the  volunteer  movement ;  and  this  at- 
tack resulted  in  the  virtual  adoption  of 
Pitt's  own  plan.  Xext  year,  however, 
Pitt's  criticisms  became  more  frequent, 
and  more  unfriendly.  He  would  not  join 
with  Grenville  in  a  regular  assault  on  his 
whilom  friends,  but  he  could  not  stand  by 
and  see,  in  silence,  things  done  of  which 
he  heartily  disapproved.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's blundering  management  of  the  navy 
provoked  him  into  making  a  motion  which, 
failing  of  its  apparent  aim,  did  never- 
theless succeed  in  shaming  the  Admiral- 
ty into  exertions  better  according  with 
the  need  of  the  hour.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  King's  illness  made  him  pause  before 
he  bound  himself  to  join  Fox  and*  Gren- 
ville, in  their  efforts  to  turn  out  the  pre- 
sent ministrv,  but  the  King  soon  after  got 
well,  and  Pitt  saw  no  reason  for  delaying 
the  fall  of  a  government  already  tottering 
for  months  past.  Afler  a  few  pitched 
battles,  each  more  ruinous  than  the  one 
before,  the  Addington  ministry  agreed  on 
the  twenty-ninth  April  to  give  up  the 
hopeless  struggle.  On  the  next  day 
Pitt  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to 
draw  up  a  writtten  plan  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

Pitt  obeyed,  but  the  wish  he  felt  to  in- 
sure the  country  a  strong  government,  led 
him  to  include  m  his  draft  plan  the  names 
of  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  two  men 
whom  his  Majesty  specially  abhorred.  On 
the  fifth  May  he  received  from  the  King  a 
cold  and  querulous  letter,  in  which  his 
Majesty  not  only  refused  to  accept  the 
names  of  men  so  hatefid  to  him,  the  one 
on  personal,  the  other  on  political  grounds, 
but  even  demanded  from  Pitt  the  plainest 
assurance  of  his  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
that  very  Test  Act,  which  Pitt  would  have 
repealed  three  years  before.  The  Minis- 
ter's answer  was  worthy  of  his  upright 
self.  He  assured  the  King  of  his  adher- 
ence, both  to  the  opinions  held  by  him  in 
1801,  and  to  the  promise  he  had  then 


given  his  Majesty,  not  to  stir  the  Catholic 
question  during  his  reign.  Avowing  his 
readiness  to  yield  the  other  points,  if  so 
his  Majesty  commanded,  he  still  begged 
the  favor  of  a  personal  interview.  THiis 
was  granted.  The  King,  who  had  hardly 
spoken  to  his  old  servant  for  the  last 
three  years ;  who  had  even  once  passed 
him  in  Hyde  Park,  without  notice,  now 
received  him  with  compliments  and  kind 
shows.  Pitt  for  three  hours  pleaded  his 
friends'  cause,  and  not  quite  in  vain. 
With  Fox,  indeed,  his  master,  for  very 
good  reasons,  would  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  ;  but  some  of  his  followers 
might  be  admitted  into  the  new  Cabinet. 
PHtt  was  welcome  also  to  take  in  Lord 
Grenville.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
act  upon  these  concessions,  he  discovered 
that  both  the  Grenville  party  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Fox  refused  to  enter  a  Cabuiet 
whence  the  great  Whig  leader  himself 
would  be  shut  out.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  latter  urged  his  own  friends  to  take 
the  opening  denied  to  himself.  Grey  and 
Sheridan  were  not  less  resolute  on  the 
one  side,  than  Grenville  and  AVindham 
on  the  other.  Deeply  hurt  at  the  ^villful- 
ness  of  his  own  kinsman,  Pitt  determin- 
ed "to  teach  that  proud  man  that  he 
could  do  without  him,  although  the  eflfort 
might  cost  him  his  life."  How  much  he 
meant  by  the  last  clause  may  be  gathered 
from  the  conviction,  expressed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  a  letter  written  just  about 
this  time  to  Lord  Wellesley,  that,  if  PiWs^ 
health  did  not  fail  him^  the  present  trou- 
ble would  only  rouse  him  to  gi'eater  and 
more  successful  exertions  than  ever. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  clear  Rtt 
from  the  blame  imputed  to  him  by  Lord 
Macaulay  for  so  soon  giving  up  the  point 
regarding  Fox.  He  had  no  great  cause 
to  love  his  former  rival,  whose  sentiments 
and  conduct  were  widely  different  from 
his  own.  The  King  had  not  quite  recov- 
ered from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  lie 
hated  Fox  as  heartily  as  a  high-minded,, 
somewhat  overweening  monarch  could 
naturally  hate  the  factious,  low-toned  ally 
of  his  unworthy  son.  It  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Fox  would  any  how  have 
agreed  to  take  office  under  Pitt ;  while  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  j^air  could 
never  have  held  together  long.  Afler  all, 
too,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  alliance  be-^ 
tween  Fox  and  Grenville  which  at  first 
induced  Pitt,  anxious  only  for  the  help  of 
his  kinsman  and  former  colleague,  to  plead. 
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for  the  admission  also  of  that  kinsman's 
new  friend.  Moreover,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  new  Minister  liad  for  some  time 
lain  under  the  cloud  of  his  sovereign's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  that,  however  highly  he 
might  have  valued  the  support  of  Fox,  he 
had  no  reason  to  mistrust  his  own  power 
of  governing  the  countiy  without  that  sup- 
port. 

With  failing  health,  and  a  Cabinet  some- 
what shorn  of  the  wished-for  strength,  the 
great  Minister  prepared  to  make  good  the 
words  which  he  had  uttered  in  his  wrath 
against  Grenville.  In  Parliament  he  had 
to  meet  the  combined  attacks  of  three  dif- 
ferent parties,  led  severally  by  Grenville, 
Fox,  and  Addington.  Across  the  Chan- 
nel, Napoleon,  late  First  Consul,  now  a 
full-blown  Emperor,  was  weaving  his  plans 
for  gaining  that  brief  command  of  the  sea, 
which  was  all  the  opening  he  needed,  for 
a  triumphant  raid  upon  British  soil.  So 
sure  was  he  of  the  desired  issue,  that  me- 
dals were  actually  struck,  as  if  London 
had  already  fallen  hito  his  hands.  Later 
years  have  but  the  more  clearly  proved 
what  Fox  and  Grenville,  in  1804,  profess- 
ed to  gainsay,  the  timeliness  of  Pitt's  ex- 
tions  to  ward  off  the  threatened  invasion. 
Notlung  but  a  chain  of  tiresome  mishaps, 
one  while  the  slowness  of  his  agents,  at 
another  the  death  of  his  trustiest  com- 
mander, or,  again,  the  wind's  perverse- 
ness  in  blowing  from  the  wrong  quarter, 
prevented  Napoleon  from  trying  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  of  vengeance  on  the  over- 
weening islanders.  While  Grenville  busied 
himself  with  his  books  and  gardens,  and 
Fox  accused  the  ministry  of  raising  ground- 
less alarms,  I*itt  was  calmly  grasping 
at  every  means  of  statesmanlike  defense 
a<;ainst  the  onset  of  a  foe  whose  true 
measure  he  had  already  taken  ;  in  whom, 
to  quote  from  a  fragment  written  by  him- 
self this  very  year,  he  saw  "'  all  the  cajv 
tious  jealousy  of  conscious  usurpation 
drciided,  detested,  and  obeyed;  the  gid- 
diness and  intoxication  of  splendid  but 
unmeiited  success ;  the  arrogance,  the 
presumption,  the  self-will  of  unlimited  and 
idolize*!  power ;  and,  more  dreadful  than 
all,  in  the  plenitude  of  authority,  the  rest- 
less and  incessant  activity  of  guilty  but 
unsated  ambition."  After  some  fierce  de- 
bates in  the  Lower  House,  where  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning  were  now  his  only 
allies  of  niiirk,  he  curried  his  bill  for  es- 
tablishing a  better  systt^m  of  army  re- 
serves.   Martello  towers  were  built  along 


the  southern  coast  of  England.  Fire-dhnM 
were  fitted  out,  in  the  vain  hope  of  de- 
stroying the  Boulogne  fiotilla.  The  Span- 
iards began  openly  to  arm  against  us,  and 
forthwith  our  admirals  were  ordered  to 
seize  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  on  their 
w^ay  from  America.  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
the  German  Powers  were  once  more  in- 
vited to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  against  Europe's  common  foe. 
Plans  were  sketched  by  Pitt  himself  for 
landing  British  and  Russian  troops  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  British,  Russian,  and 
Swedish  troops  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, while  Austria  and  Russia  were  to 
deal  with  the  French  in  Xorthem  Italy, 
and  Prussia  was  to  play  her  part  along 
the  Rhine. 

Amidst  the  greater  cares  of  this  period 
Pitt  found  time  to  aid  Wilberforoe  in  his 
effort  to  put  down  the  slave-trade.  A  bill 
for  abolisiiing  it  in  five  years  actuaUy  for 
the  first  time  passed  the  ConrnoLona,  bat  so 
late  in  the  session,  that  no  hope  remained 
of  carrying  it  this  year  through  the  Lordi. 
One  step,  however,  toward  the  overthrow 
of  a  system  whose  abettors  were  still  at 
most  as  powerful  as  the  foes  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  was  taken  by  Pitt  on 
his  own  authority.  An  order  in  Council, 
issued  in  November,  decreed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  con- 
quered colonies ;  and  this  ract  alone,  not 
to  speak  of  his  many  former  efforts  in  the 
same  cause,  makes  our  astonishment  aD 
the  greater  at  Lord  I^rougham's  nnfoond- 
ed  remark  of  Pitt's  time-serving  on  tfaia 
verv  question.  Among  other  matters 
which  also  this  year  engaged  Pittas  at- 
tention, were  the  attempted  sctUcment 
of  the  quarrel  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  choice  of 
a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Moore.  In  the  former  case, 
just  as  the  King  was  ready  for  the  prom- 
ised interview,  the  Prince  excused  hmiadf 
from  attending  on  the  plea  of  illness ;  and 
a  second  attempt  to  bring  them  together 
later  in  the  autumn  fell  through  in  near- 
ly the  same  way.  With  regard,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Dr.  l^Ioore's  successor, 
Pitt  pleaded  hard  for  his  old  tutor,  Kah- 
op  Tomline ;  but  the  King  had  fixed  hia 
fancy  on  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  when 
Archbishop  Moore  died,  in  January,  1805, 
it  was  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  not  he  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  year  1805,  the  last  of  the  greait. 
Minister's  public  life,  opened  with  ficah 
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fights  in  Parliament.  Fiercely  was  Pitt 
assailed  for  his  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
frigates,  for  his  scheme  of  recruiting  the 
army  reserves,  for  his  silence  regarding 
the  Catholic  claims,  which  Fox  himself 
was  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  very  next 
year.  Sheridan,  Fox,  Grey,  and  Wind- 
ham kept  firing  their  pointed  shafts  at 
every  seeming  hole  in  the  strong  man's 
armor.  But  their  keenest  onset  came  to 
nothing  against  the  champion  of  a  good 
cause,  backed  by  a  large  following,  a 
heart  of  rock,  and  a  tongue  which  had 
lost  none  of  its  old  shaq)ness.  Sheridan 
himself  was  scathed  with  such  a  shower 
of  scornfully  pla)^ul  sarcasm,  that  he 
could  onlv  answer  with  a  lonof  screech 
of  personal  abuse,  redolent  of  the  Ma- 
deira he  had  gulped  down  in  the  mean- 
while. All  these  triumphs,  however,  cost 
Pitt  dear.  The  hard  work  told  so  heavily 
on  his  broken  health,  that  the  approach 
of  Easter  found  him  anxious  to  take  some 
little  holiday  at  Bath.  But  again,  as  dur- 
ing the  year  before,  public  business  kept 
him  at  his  post ;  and  this  time  the  busi- 
ness was  to  him  of  a  kind  exceedingly 
painful.  It  concerned  the  fair  fame  of 
lx)rd  Melville,  the  oldest,  steadiest,  and 
most  powerful  of  Pitt's  supporters  during 
the  long  term  of  his  former  ministry,  and 
now  the  able  head  of  that  department 
which  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  done  so  lit- 
tle to  adorn.  Before  Easter  came,  Pitt 
knew  that  the  Opposition  were  determin- 
ed to  bring  forward  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  chief  of  the  Admiralty  for 
misapplication  of  piiblic  moneys  while  he 
held  the  post  of  Treasurer  to  the  Navy. 
To  them  it  mattered  little  whether  his 
Lordship  were  really  guilty,  if  so  they 
might  get  rid  of  an  able  minister,  or  ovei^ 
throw,  perhaps,  an  obnoxious  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Pitt,  believing  firm- 
ly in  his  friend's  innocence  of  more  than 
a  trifling  oversight,  tried  every  means  he 
could  to  defeat  his  opponents,  or  at  least 
to  effect  a  compromise.  It  was  bootless 
for  Canning  to  declare  that  if  Lord  Mel- 
ville had  either  told  more  or  less  than  he 
did  about  the  matter,  no  case  could  have 
been  jnade  out  against  him.  Some  of 
Pitt's  own  supporters  took  part,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  m  the  assault  on  a  Minister 
whose  honesty  of  purpose  no  one  pretend- 
ed to  doubt.  On  the  eighth  of  April, 
Whitbread  opened  fire  in  a  long  speech. 
Pitt  proposed  a  Select  Committee,  instead 


of  a  vote  of  censure.  But  when  Wilber- 
force  spoke  in  favor  of  Whitbread's  mo- 
tion, and  other  independent  members  fol- 
lowed suit,  the  issue  began  to  look  se- 
rious. At  length  the  votes  were  taken, 
and  found  exactly  equal.  Afler  a  pause 
of  several  minutes,  the  Speaker,  Abbot, 
with  a  white  face,  gave  the  casting  vote 
against  Lord  Melville.  Pitt  jammed  down 
his  little  cocked  hat  on  his  forehead,  while 
the  tears  were  seen  trickling  down  his 
cheeks ;  and,  fenced  round  by  a  circle  of 
his  younger  followers,  he  walked  like  one 
bewildered  out  of  the  House.  On  the 
same  day  —  for  the  debate  lasted  far 
into  the  morning  —  Lord  Melville  resign- 
ed his  office ;  and,  finding  himself  still 
pursued  by  the  rancor  of  his  enemies,  be- 
sought Pitt  to  let  his  name  be  struck  off 
the  Privy  Council.  To  an  offer  so  gen- 
erous Pitt  gave  a  very  unwilling  assent. 
When  Whitbread  again  rose  to  demand 
further  penalties  against  his  Lordship, 
Pitt  stopped  him  with  the  announcement 
of  what  he  had  already  done  in  deference 
to  the  seeming  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  quivering  lip,  and  in  tones  that 
seemed  to  tremble  through  the  hall,  how 
deep  and  bitter  a  pang  he  felt  in  being 
thus  made  the  means  of  yet  sterner  pun- 
ishment to  his  noble  friend.  How  much 
of  that  punishment  was  really  deserved 
may  be  gathered  from  the  issue  of  Lord 
Melville's  impeachment  the  next  year, 
when  a  large  majority  of  his  peei*s  found 
him  guiltless  of  all  the  offenses  laid  to  his 
charge. 

Not  content  with  smaller  game,  Whit- 
bread presently  flew  at  the  First  Minis- 
ter himself,  for  having,  in  1796,  advanced 
some  of  the  public  money  to  two  contract- 
ors, Messrs.  Bovd  and  Benfield.  This 
time,  however,  his  prey  escaped  him.  An 
amendment,  justifying  the  partial  breach 
of  law,  was  carried  without  a  division. 
Ere  long  another  trial  awaited  Pitt.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  Fox  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  It  was  painrul  for  a  man  of  Pitt's 
high  character  to  vote  against  a  measure 
which,  in  his  heart,  he  probably  desired 
more  earnestly  than  did  his  rival ;  but, 
with  his  usual  straightforward  cleaving 
to  his  word,  he  avowed  the  continuance 
both  of  his  old  feelings  toward  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  of  the  particular  causes 
which  bound  him  still  to  waive  the  ad- 
vocacy of  claims  as  lawful  as  he  firmly 
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believed  them  to  be  harmless.  With  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  "splendid  eloquence" 
of  Grattan's  first  sjieech  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  he  warned  his  hearers  against 
now  att<.»mpting  to  stir  a  question  which 
he  saw  no  chance  of  getting  speedily  set- 
tled. Of  course  the  mention  fell  through. 
About  this  time,  also.  Lord  Sidmouth  be- 
gan to  talk  of  throwing  up  his  j)08t  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  had  been  half  hostile  to 
Lord  Melville,  while  some  of  his  follow- 
ers openly  voted  against  that  nobleman. 
Persuaded  for  a  time  to  stay  on,  he  and 
his  friend  Lord  Buckinghamshire  left  the 
ministry  for  good  in  July.  Out  of  these 
losses  one  good  thing  arose  —  in  Lord 
Castlercagh  Pitt  gained  one  of  the  verj' 
best  War  Ministers  whom  this  country 
ever  saw. 

Amidst  the  turmoil  of  home  politics 
Pitt  never  lost  sight  of  foreign  affau's.  In 
April  he  persuaded  the  Emjwror  Alex- 
ander to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  By  the  end  of  August 
his  rough  plans  of  the  year  before  liad 
borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  coalition 
strong  enough,  one  might  have  fancied, 
to  crush  Napoleon  at  one  blow.  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Naples,  and  Sweden  were  at 
length  prepared  to  make  common  cause 
with  England  against  the  imperial  shifter 
of  his  neighbors  landmarks.  Nelson  was 
flying  all  about  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
Villeneuva  Castlereagh  was  preparing 
to  land  in  the  north  of  Germany  the  first 
division  of  an  English  army  larger  than 
any  yet  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  war, 
and  commanded  no  longer  by  the  Duke 
of  York.  A  scheme  of  his  own  planning 
was  about  to  be  tried  against  the  Bou- 
logne flotilla.  Pitt  spared  no  effort  to 
win  wavering  Prussia  over  to  our  side. 
But  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  toils.  With  one  of  his  eagle  swoops 
he  had  dashed  away  from  Boulogne  to 
cut  oft*  General  Mack  at  Ulni,  and  the  sur- 
render of  thirty  thousand  Austrian  sol- 
diers in  the  middle  of  October  cast  a 
forebodhig  gloom  over  many  hearts.  But 
a  gleam  of  rare  sunshine  soon  followed. 
On  returning  from  his  bootless  chase, 
Nelson  had  landed,  seen  Pitt,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  c^irriage,  and  pre- 
sently embarked  on  board  tlie  Victory, 
in  chief  command  of  a  large  fleet  bound 
for  Cadiz  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  few 
days  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  the 
great  sailor  fought  his  last  and  greatest 
battle  oft'  Cai>e  Trafalgar.    The  news  of 


that  peerless  triumph,  dashed  by  the 
death  of  England^s  peerless  Captain,  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  Pitt  in  ttie  middle 
of  the  night,  he,  contrary  to  his  wont  on 
fonner  occasions,  could  not  compose  him* 
self  to  sleep  again,  but  got  up  at  three  in 
the  morning.  Soon  after  the  event  had 
become  noised  abroad  in  England,  Pitt 
dined  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day.  On  his  health  being  drank 
as  the  savior  of  Europe,  he  disekiimed 
the  si)ecial  compliment  in  a  speech  of  lit- 
tle more  than  these  few  words :  "  Eng- 
land has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  vnJl  be  saved  by 
her  example."  It  was  at  this  same  ban* 
quet  that  Erskine,  getting  up  to  speak, 
was  told  by  Pitt^  with  a  warning  shake 
of  the  finger,  to  remember  they  were 
drinldng  his  health  '^as  a  distinguished 
Colonel  of  Volunteers."  Erskine^s  fear  of 
Pitt,  who  could  always  check  him  by  a  look 
or  a  gesture,  saved  the  company  from  a 
rambling  si>eech  on  all  kinds  oi  political 
topics. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar  seemed  to  give 
Pitt  new  health  and  spirits  during  the 
rest  of  that  year.  The  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  hero  of 
Assaye,  and  brigadier-elect  under  Lord 
Cathcart,  tells  of  his  liveliness,  his  long 
rides,  his  quiet  dinners,  and  not  intem> 
perate  suppers,  when' the  two  were  atay- 
mg  at  Lord  Camden^s  seat  in  Kent.  .^- 
other  friend  who  met  him  in  Gioaceater> 
shire  remembers  his  fondness  for  Lncan, 
the  playful  ease  of  his  manner,  and  the  in* 
structive  richness  of  his  talk.  No  one, 
he  adds,  would  have  discovered  a  trace 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  ^^accom- 
plished idler,"  who  touched  so  pleasantly 
on  all  kinds  of  topics,  grave  or  gay.  In 
December  we  find  him  doing  the  invalid 
at  Bath,  entertaining  several  of  his  ftienda 
by  turns,  and  plying  the  critic,  at  thdr 
own  request,  to  Canning  and  Lord  Mnl- 
grave,  one  of  whom  had  written  a  spirit^ 
ed,  the  other  a  feeble  poem,  on  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar. 

But  the  great  Minister's  days  were  al* 
ready  numbered.  The  gleam  of  sunshine 
born  of  Nelson's  great  victory  too  soon 
passed  away  before  a  cloud  of  nnforeaeen 
disaster.  That  victory  had  saved  England 
from  all  chance  of  a  French  landing  for 
years  to  c^me,  but  the  tremendous  defeat 
which  Napoleon,  a  few  weeks  after,  dealt 
on  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  at 
Austerlitz,  sealed  the  doom  of  that  great 
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coalition  which  Pitt  had  toiled  so  hard 
to  cany  out.  Tliis  cniel  overthrow  of 
plans  framed  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
the  largest  foresight,  was  more  than  Pitt's 
weakened  body  could  bear.  His  mind 
remained  unconquerable  ;  but  the  gout, 
which  had  shovsTi  itself  in  his  feet,  was 
driven  inward,  and,  after  a  month  of 
gradual  wasting,  the  greatest  Minister 
and  one  of  the  noblest  men  whom  Eng- 
land ever  produced,  peaceftilly  breathed 
his  soul  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  January,  1806,  in  his  hired 
house  on  Putney  Heath.  The  last  words 
he  was  ever  heard  to  utter  were  words  of 
tenderness  for  that  country  whose  grate- 
ful remembrances  during  his  long  term 
of  power  he  had  done  so  much  to  de- 
serve. 

On  the  marks  of  respect  shown  to  his 
memory,  on  the  splendor  of  his  public 
fimeral,  on  the  costly  monument  bmlt  for 
him  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  out  of  the  public  purse, 
and  the  pensions  granted  to  his  kinswo- 
men, what  need  is  there  to  dwell  ?  All 
these  and  many  other  particulars  of  his 
life  and  death  are  fully  and  cleai-ly  told 
by  his  new  biographer,  whose  work  not 
many,  we  tliink,  could  read  through  with- 
out bringing  away  with  them  a  clearer 
impression  of  the  man  therein  described, 
and  a  deep  conviction  of  his  great  pre- 
eminence as  statesman,  minister,  patriot, 
over  all  the  parliamentary  leaders  of  his 
own  day.  If  his  Lordship  has  done  no 
more  than  this,  if  he  has  treated  us  to 
no  pages  of  brilliant  writing — no  passion- 
ate outbursts  of  one-sided  praise — no  reck- 
less handling  of  topics  beside  the  mark  — 
let  us  be  only  the  more  thankful  for 
a  kind  of  abstinence  in  these  days  rare 
enough.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  produced 
four  volumes  full  of  matter  at  once  affree- 
able  and  well -chosen  —  sometimes  even 
quite  new  ;  volumes  which  only  a  gentle- 
man could  have  written,  in  a  style  easy, 
simple,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  quiet  grace, 
reheved  by  not  a  few  passages  of  polished 
eloquence,  and  by  many  a  phrase  which 
surprises  the  reader  for  its  happy  yet  un- 
obtrusive point.  On  the  whole,  his  life 
of  his  gr^at  kinsman  seems  to  be  at  once 
truthful  in  spirit  and  comprehensive  in  its 
details.  Nothing  has  been  willfully  gar- 
bled, and  many  things  have  been  set  in 


their  true  light.  Some  of  us  may  still  be 
allowed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  all  his 
measures  for  keeping  down  the  Jacobins 
at  home,  or  removing  the  pressure  caused 
by  a  bad  harvest  and  a  lengthened  war  ; 
others  who  think  that  literature  and  the 
arts  need  help  from  men  in  power,  may 
agree  with  Lords  Stanhope  and  Macau- 
lay  in  blaming  Pitt  for  not  giving  a  pen- 
sion to  Cowper  or  a  bishopric  to  some 
able  churchman,  though  he  seems  to  have 
pleaded  hard  for  Paley,  and  had  probably 
some  hand  in  making  an  exciseman  of 
Bums.  Few  of  us  would  now  break  a 
lance  in  defense  of  the  famous  Sinking 
Fund,  and  some  may  perhaps  rightly  re- 
gi'et  Pitt's  exceeding  deference  to  his 
sovereign's  will ;  though  on  the  latter 
point  Fox  himself  but  followed  his  rival's 
example  a  year  after  that  rival's  death. 
But  Htt's  excellence  as  a  financier,  his 
large  views  of  fiscal  and  commercial  poli- 
cy, the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he 
earned  on  the  war  against  an  enemy  who 
could  never  grant  hun  the  only  kind  of 
peace  for  which  an  English  statesman 
should  ever  care,  seem  to  our  thinking 
no  longer  questions  for  fair  dispute.  Had 
he  but  lived  a  little  longer,  mdeed,  the 
chances  are  that  the  war  would  have  end- 
ed happily  many  years  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Nor  can  any  one  now  pre- 
tend to  ascribe  his  retirement  in  1801  to 
any  other  than  the  cause  already  named. 
But  clearest  of  all  is  the  moral  hight  on 
which  he  stood  above  his  fellows,  by  re- 
ference to  which  alone  can  his  more  doubt- 
ftil  actions  be  fairly  judged.  To  call  him 
greedy  of  power,  is  simply  to  betray  one's 
o\^Ti  blindness  to  his  real  worth.  Great  as 
an  orator  and  a  statesman,  he  was  greatest 
of  all  as  a  high-minded  patriot,  an  honest 

fentleman,  and  losing-hearted  Christian, 
he  man  whose  youth  was  so  pure,  whose 
temper  was  so  forgiving,  whose  friendships 
were  so  true,  whom  Wilberforce  deemed 
the  most  upright  man  he  knew,  whose 
moral  sway  over  the  British  Parliament 
was  acknowledged  with  an  envious  sigh 
by  the  most  selfish  of  men,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, did  he  not  well  deserve  the  trust- 
ful homage  of  that  nation  whose  strength 
he  wielded  for  so  many  years  ?  May 
England  never  cease  to  be  proud  of  such 
a  statesman — ^never  leara  to  disparage  the 
moral  nobleness  of  such  a  man  ! 
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KKIOBT-KRaAMT  AVD  ILAVK. 


"The  true  founder  of  Virginia!"  I  hear 
the  reader  exclaim.  "Why,  Raleigh,  of 
course !"  Error,  my  good  sir :  Sir  Wal- 
ter failed  to  found  Virginia.  "  The  true 
founder  of  Virginia,  and  who  deserves  to 
be  called  the  father  of  the  settlement," 
writes  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  "  was  Captain  John  Sndth,  an 
adventurer  of  rare  genius  and  undying 
fame."  The  rare  genius  is  unquestionable ; 
but  the  fame,  undying  though  it  be,  will, 
I  fear,  continue  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of 
admirers,  unless  T  shall  succeed  in  popular- 
izing the  varied,  brilliant,  romantic  career 
of  Captain  John  Smith,  native  of  Willough- 
by,  Lincolnshire — daring  seaman,  gallant 
soldier,  chivalrous  knight ;  beloved  of  la- 
dies, £uro|)ean,  Asiatic,  and  Indian ;  hero 
of  three  single  combats — veritable,  serious 
tournaments — fousjlit  bv  cartel  within  sijjht 
of  two  applauding  armies  and  bevies  of  fair 
dames ;  slayer  with  a  coni-flail  of  a  three- 
tailed  bashaw,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
cruel  slavery ;  finally,  the  fascniating  hero 
who  won  the  heart  of,  and  whose  life  was 
saved  by,  the  beautiful  Pocahontas,  daugh- 
ter of  Powhatan,  after  the  mode  more  or 
less  felicitously  reproduced  by  Cooi>er  and 
other  Indian  story-tellers ;  "  which  chann- 
ing  princess  of  the  woods,"  writes  the  hero 
himself,  "■  ultimately  came  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, having  previously  married  a  Mr.  John 
Rolfe,  and  been  baptized  Rebecca  —  the 
first  Christian  of  that  nation  that  ever 
spoke  English,  or  had  a  child  in  marriage 
by  an  Englishman — a  matter  surely,  if  my 
meaning  be  truely  considered  and  well  un- 
rierstood,  worthy  a  princess's  understand- 
m<y. 

The  rough  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by 
himself,  and  dedicated  to  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  is,  without  exaggeration,  a  se- 
ries of  romances,  stnmg  together  with 
modest  unpretense,  and  sparkling  with 
war  and  love  adventures  sufticient,  if  pro- 


perly diluted,  to  fill  the  pages  of  twenty 
three-volume  modern  novels. 

Captain  Smith  was  celebrated  in  his  own 
day  by  nearly  all  the  minor  poets  cotem- 
porary  with  him — ^Turner,  O'Rourke,  Car- 
ter, Ingham,  ^leade,  Freet,  Brathwaite, 
and  others.  The  last  breaks  out  in  tbe 
following  laureate  -  like  laudation  of  his 
hero: 

**Two  greatest  shires  of  England  did  thee 

beare — 
ReDowned  Yorkshire,   Gaunt-styled  Lanoa* 

shire. 
But  what's  all  this?     Earth,  sea,   heaTeo 

above, 
Tragabigzanda,  Callamata*s  love, 
Dear  Pocahoutas\  Madame  Shanors  too^ 
Record  tby  worth,  thy  birth,  which,  as  I  \kw% 
Even  with  thy  reading,  such  choice  lolaoo 

give. 
As  I  would  wish  (such  wishes  doe  we^l) 
t'  Mnny  such  Smiths  in  this  our  Israel." 

Freet  thus : 

*^  Thou  hast  a  course  so  full  of  honor  runne, 
Envy  may  snarle  as  dogges  against  the  sonnek*' 

Hear  another  cotemporary  crier  —  the 
gallant  O'Rourke,  baptized  Bryan : 

^*  To  see  bright  honor  sparkled  all  in  gore 
Would  nerve  a  spirit  that  ne*cr  fought  before ; 
And  that's  the  bight  of  Fame  when  her  besi 

blood 
Is  nobly  spilled  in  actioas  grand  and  good. 
So  thou  hast  taught  tbe  world  to  purchaie 

Fume, 
Rearing  the  story  on  a  glorious  frame ; 
And  such  foundations  doth  tby  merit  make  ik» 
As  all  Detraction's  rage  shall  never  stnkeit" 

A  few  sentences  of  plsdn  prose  in  addi- 
tion to  these  poetic  flourishes,  and  then  en- 
ter, anno  Domini  1509,  Jolin  Smith,  of  Wit 
loughby,  Luicohishire,  aged  about  twen- 
ty, with  the  first  blush  of  military  fiune 
mantling  his  bright  youthful  fitce,  upon 
which  discerning  eyes  perceiv'e  that  a 
heroic  life  has  already  dawned  and  glassed 
itself. 

Smith  was  educated  at  the  Free  School 
of  iVlford,  and  when  but  thirtc^i  years  old 
had  lost  both  parents,  a  catastrophe  by 
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which  he  literally  fell  amons^t  thieves — 
his  guardians — who  wasted  his  inheritance, 
and  thought  finally  to  dispose  of  their 
charge  by  binding  him  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Sandell,  merchant,  of  Lynn.  The 
monotonous  drudgery  of  desk- work  was 
not  likely  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  fiery  young 
gallant,  who,  as  he  is  careful  to  tell  us,  was 
descended  on  the  paternal  side  from  the 
ancient  Smiths  of  Crudlcy,  Lancashire  ;  on 
the  maternal,  from  the  Richards,  of  Great 
Fleck,  Yorkshire ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  crisis 
in  the  world's  history  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  excited,  inflamed  by  the  great 
conflict  evoked  by  the  trumpet-tones  of 
Martin  Luther ;  and  when,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  the  boundaries  of  the 
earth  seemed  to  be  enlarged  for  the  pur- 
j)osc  of  aflbrding  new  and  grander  fields 
for  the  development  of  heroic  enterprise, 
where  nothing  seemed  impossible  of  at- 
tainment by  clear  heads  and  valiant  hearts. 
From  a  very  early  age  Smith  had  mani- 
fested a  strong  predilection  for  the  sea ; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  unmediately 
gratify  this  inclhiation,  he  availed  himself 
of  an  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of 
quitting,  without  leave  asked,  his  master's 
service,  and  accompanied  a  Mr.  Bertie  to 
Paris.  His  first  leap  in  the  dark  into  the 
turbid  currents  of  the  world  was  a  discour- 
aging one — would  at  least  have  been  so,  to 
a  less  resolute  spirit.  He  could  find  no 
suitable  occupation,  and  after  about  two 
months  left  the  French  capital  on  foot,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  his  purse.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  re- 
markable power  of  interesting  strangers  in 
his  favor.  At  Paris,  a  Mr.  David  Hume, 
a  progenitor,  possibly,  of  the  author  of 
the  well-known  romance  of  English  his- 
tory, gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
influential  persons  in  Scotland.  These  he 
(lid  not  attempt  to  make  use  of  for  some 
years  subsequently.  In  the  interim,  having 
first  acquired  the  rudiments  of  soldiership 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
Low  Countries.  Four  years'  profitable 
fighting  in  the  wars  raging  there,  though 
the  details  have  not  reached  posterity, 
made  him  a  reputation  for  gallantry  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  induce  his  townsfolk  to 
give  him  uproarious  welcome,  when,  after 
a  fruitless  efl()rt  to  utilize  Mr.  Hume's  let- 
ters at  the  Scottish  court,  he  reappeared 
in  Willoughby.  Soon  tiring  of  feasts  and 
flattery,  John  Smith  suddenly  betook  him- 
self, accompanied  by  one  servant,  to  a  syl- 
van opening,  far  away  from  towns,  encir- 


cled by  hundreds  of  acres  of  forest,  tliickly 
deer-peopled  ;  and  there,  on  the  brink  of  a 
clear  rivulet,  built  himself  a  habitat  with 
branches  of  trees,  slept  in  his  clothes,  and 
fed  upon  venison  washed  down  with 
Adam's  ale,  with  which  venison  it  was  the 
sole  occupation  of  his  man-servant  to  vic- 
tual the  establishment.  Smith's  motive 
for  adopting  such  a  singular  mode  of  life 
was  to  perfect  himself  in  the  sciences  of 
war  and  ethics,  to  which  ends  he  diligently 
studied  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Machiavelh's 
famous  work,  and  constantly  exercised 
himself  on  horseback  with  lance  and  ring. 
The  romantic  life  of  the  young  soldier  soon 
became  the  theme  of  wondering  gossij) 
in  the  sparsely  -  scattered  neighborhood. 
Amongst  others,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  sought 
him  out,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his  spirit 
and  manners,  that  he  introduced  him  to 
an  Italian  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Pa- 
laloga,  and  his  (the  Earl's)  Master  of 
Horse,  with  a  view  to  perfect  his  protege 
hi  his  manage.  Smith  did  not  need  much 
instruction  in  that  particular,  but  was  so 
l)leased  with  the  conversation  of  his  new 
friend,  that,  more  fully  to  enjoy  it,  and 
winter,  moreover,  being  close  at  hand,  he 
left  his  forest  dwelUng,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Tattersall. 

Conversation,  however  refined  and  in- 
structive, could  not  long  suffice  for  such  a 
restless  spirit  as  Smith.  He  longed  for 
action  —  action  !  and  finally  determmed 
upon  setting  out,  vid  France,  for  Hungary, 
where  Christians  and  Turks,  champions  of 
Crescent  and  Cross,  were  engaged  m  dead- 
ly conflict.  He  embarked  for  St.  Malo ; 
but  the  vessel,  through  stress  of  weather, 
brought  up  and  anchored  off  the  shallow 
inlet  of  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  where  *tho 
destined  founder  of  Virginia  came  to,  it 
seemed  for  some  time,  irreparable  grief, 
after  a  fashion  which  proved  that,  however 
much  he  might  have  profited  by  the  study 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  crafty  precepts 
of  the  Florentine  had  not  borne  congenial 
fruit  in  his  mind. 

On  board  the  ship  were  four  French 
adventurers,  who,  seeing  he  possessed  a 
rich  wardrobe,  successfully  plotted  how 
to  possess  themselves  thereof,  as  well  as 
of  other  valuables  that  might  be  packed 
up  with  the  luggage  belongmg  to  the  free- 
spoken,  unsuspicious  English  soldier.  To 
etfect  their  purpose,  one  pretended  to  be  a 
French  nobleman,  the  others  the  great 
man's  servitors.  The  nobleman — a  penni- 
less scamp  of  the  name  of  Caisson — ^listened 
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with  enthusiastic  BjTupathy  to  Smith's 
schemes  for  winning  renown  as  a  devoted 
champion  of  the  Cross,  and  readily  engag- 
ed to  introdnce  the  aspiring  young  hero 
to  a  duchess,  an  intimate  friend,  whose 
husband  haf)pened  hickily  to  be  a  General 
in  the  Christian  army  of  Hungary.  Smith 
was  delighted,  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
tiie  nobleman  and  attendants  to  convey  his 
luggage  on  shore,  he  remaining  in  the 
ship  to  settle  some  business  matter  with 
the  captain,  who  appears  to  have  been 
leaijued  with  the  robbers.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Smith  found,  on  going  ashore,  that 
nobleman,  attendants,  and  luggage  had 
vanished ;  and  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
obtain  of  the  possible  whereabout  of  the 
villains  was,  that  they  mighty  perchance, 
be  met  with  somewhere  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Mortagne,  where  the  relatives  of 
one  or  more  of  them  resided. 

Smith  was  in  a  w^oeful  plight,  though  he 
met  with  much  charitable  assistance,  no- 
tably from  the  prior  of  the  great  abbey  of 
St.  Stephen,  Caen,  and  a  wealthy  French 
farmer,  who,  finding  him  l}'ing  under  a 
tree  in  a  8tat«  of  exhaustion  for  lack  of 
food,  carried  him  to  his  own  dwelling, 
treated  him  >nth  gi'eat  kindness,  and  sent 
him  on  his  way  with  money  in  his  purse. 
Smith  journeyed  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  vessel  bound  for  a 
port  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  Hungary.  Unsuccessful  in  that, 
fortune  made  some  amends  by  presenting 
a  chance  which  warmed  the  sickness  at 
his  heart  of  hope  deferred,  with  a  fierce 
joy.  Near  Dinau  he  chanced  to  fall  in 
with  the  robber  Carson.  Both  wore 
swords.  Smith,  eager  as  flame,  instantly 
attacked  his  enemy,  and,  after  a  for  some 
time  doubtful  duel,  slew  him. 

Ultimately  Smith  reached  Marseilles, 
and,  as  better  might  not  be,  embarked  for 
Italy  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pilgrims  bound 
for  the  sacred  shrine  of  Our  Ladv  of  Lo- 
retto.  Now,  Smith  being  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  "new  opinions,"  fluent  m 
sarcastic  speech — provoked,  moreover,  by 
the  abuse  of  the  pious  passengers,  who 
cursed  him  and  his  sovereign  (Eliziibeth) 
for  Huguenots,  and  the  English  nation  for 
pirates — one  can  readily  believe  he  was 
not  sparing  of  gibe  and  taunt  anent 
the  monstrous  imposture  of  the  shrine  to 
which  those  foolish  pilgrims  were  bearing 
gifts,  in  the  fond  belief  that  the  house  at 
Loretto,  being  the  identical  house  in  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  lived  and  dieti,  and  which, 


at  her  death  —  assumption  rather-— wan 
borne  through  the  air  by  angels  to  its  final 
resting-place  —  gifts  offered  there  'would 
meet  with  a  richer  return  than  if  pre- 
sented at  less  hallowed  altars.  To  such 
a  frenzy  of  rage  did  he  at  last  work  the 
Loretto  worshipers,  that  they  resolved  to 
pitch  the  sacrilegious  heretic  overboard ; 
and  did  it,  too,  though,  with  commendable 
moderation,  so  near  a  small  island  used  as 
pasture-groimd  for  goats  and  cattle,  that 
he  easily  reached  it  by  swimraine. 

Two  or  three  days  afterward,  a  two- 
masted  ship,  hailine  from  St.  Malo,  com- 
manded by  Jean  La  Roche,  cast  anchor, 
during  a  violent  stoi*m,  under  the  lee  et 
the  island.  Smith  contrived  to  get  hinmdif 
taken  on  board;  and,  finding  that  La 
Roche  was  acquainted  with  persons  he 
himself  had  known  in  Britanny,  related  hiB 
fortunes  —  misfortunes,  rather — and  met 
with  good  entertainment.  La  Roohe,  a 
sort  of  privateer-pirate,  saw  at  once  that 
he  had  got  the  right  man  in  the  right 
pLace ;  and  a  bargain  was  without  difficulty 
struck  between  the  two  adventurers. 

The  Mediterranean  was  swept  in  all 
directions ;  its  shores  hugged,  and  Bome> 
times  touched  at  many  points,  without 
success  ;  till  one  fine  day  a  Venetian  Alp 
was  descried  near  the  entrance  to  thle 
Adriatic.  The  Republic  was  fortunately 
at  war  with  France,  (it  might  not  have 
much  signified  had  that  not  been  the 
case,)  and  no  scruple  was  consequently 
felt  in  attacking  tne  rich  argosy.  The 
fight  was  a  well-contested,  bloody  one  —^ 
the  Breton  losing  fifteen  men — in  which 
battle  John  Smith  well  vindicated  the 
judgment  of  La  Roche  in  admitting  him 
to  a  qualified  partnership.  The  victory 
was  at  last  won  ;  then  —  pleasure  after 
business,  or  business  aftx^r  pleasure,  which 
you  please  —  came  the  fruits  of  victory. 
^^  The  silks,  velvets,  cloth  of  -gold  and 
tissue,  pyasters,  ehicquins,  and  sultanas — 
which  18  gold  and  silver  —  they  unloaded 
in  four  hours  was  wonderful ;  whereof^ 
having  sufficient,  and  tired  ^vith  toile,  they 
cast  her  oft*  with  her  company." 

John  Smithes  share  of  plimder  amount 
ed  to  five  hundred  zechins  (sequins  ?)  be- 
sides a  box  containing  five  hundred  more, 
which  —  an  apocryphal  mode  of  convey- 
ance, it  strikes  me — he  says  **  God  sent 
him.^'  Smith  took  leave  of  La  Roche  at 
Antibes. 

John  Smith,  I  must  admit,  fidlfl  terriblr 
in  one^s  estimation,  as  he  walks  off  with 
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those  thouFand  sequins  so  obtained — Eng- 
land was  certainly  not  at  war  with  the 
City  of  the  Sea — and,  forgetful  of  the  ter- 
rible struggle  in  Hungary,  goes  holiday- 
making  at  Rome,  "  where  it  was  his 
chance  to  see  Pope  Clement  VI.,  with 
many  cardinals,  creep  up  the  sacred  stairs 
—  which,  it  is  said,  are  those  our  Savior 
went  up  to  Pontius  P*ilate  —  where  blood 
falling  from  his  head  pricked  with  the 
crown  of  thoras,  the  drops  are  marked 
with  nails  of  gold.  Upon  them  none 
dare  go  but  in  that  manner,  saying  so 
many  Ave-Marias  and  Pater-Xosters,  as 
in  their  devotions.  On  each  side  is  a 
pair  of  such-like  stairs,  up  which  you  may 
go  standing  or  kneeling,  but  divided  from 
the  holy  stairs  by  two  walls.  Right 
against  these  is  a  chapel,  where  hangs  a 
silver  lamp,  which  bumeth  contuiually; 
and  they  say  the  oil  neither  increaseth  nor 
diminisheth." 

The  sequins  are  gone  at  last — thanks 
be  for  it  —  except  so  many  as  will  enable 
John  Smith  to  embark  at  Venice  for  Ra- 
gusa,  and  thence  journey  as  he  best  may 
to  Gratz,  Styria,  where  he  succeeds  in 
entering  the  military  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria.  Once  in  the  right  groove, 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  his  steady 
advancement.  He  invented  fireworks  — 
fiery-dragons,  so  called  —  fastened  to  the 
bellies  of  various  animals,  which,  driven 
at  night  into  the  ranks  of  the  Osmanli, 
created  a  terrible  panic  in  the  ranks  of 
the  imbelieving  cavalry  —  a  service  that, 
with  others,  (the  invention  of  military 
telegraphs  for  one,)  obtained  for  John 
Smith  the  grade  of  Captain. 

The  hotter  spirits  of  the  opposing  hosts 
before  Regal,  becoming  impatient  of  the 
laborious  preparations  making  on  both 
sides  for  a  battle  selon  les  regies  —  an  il- 
lustration of  la  grande  guerre  upon  an 
imposing  scale — and  desirous,  moreover, 
of  amusing  the  ladies,  who  were  anxious 
"  to  see  some  court  pastime,"  suggested 
that  the  pastime  required  should  consist 
of  single  combats  on  horseback,  between 
Moslem  and  Christian  champions,  in  view 
of  both  armies  and  the  habitants  of  Regal. 

A  Moslem  oflicer,  one  Turbisha,  sent 
the  first  formal  challenge,  to  meet  whom 
fell  by  lot  to  Captain  Smith.  The  Mos- 
lem came  forth  to  battle  in  magnificent 
array,  heralded  by  martial  music,  well 
mounted  and  armed.  On  his  shoulders 
were  enormous  wing-epaulettes,  compact- 


ed of  eagles*  feathers,  and  glittering  with 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones. 

Now  came  into  play  Smith's  practice 
at  his  forest-home,  Lincolnshire,  at  lance 
and  ring.  The  western  champion  gallop- 
ed full  tilt  at  the  cumbrously  made-up 
Moslem,  pierced  him  through  the  head 
at  the  first  stroke,  decapitated  the  corpse, 
rode  off  therewith  in  triumph,  and  pre- 
sented the  same  to  the  Lord-General,  by 
whom  it  was  graciously  received. 

The  Osmanli  were  not  to  bo  discouraged 
by  one  mishap.  A  second  challenge  came, 
especially  directed  to  Smith  —  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, of  course  ;  and  again  the  English 
soldier  of  fortune  won  a  facile  victory. 

The  third  challenger  was  Smith  him- 
self, who  dispatched  a  fantastic  message 
to  the  Turkish  dames,  to  the  effect  that 
they  might  receive  back  the  two  Turks' 
heads,  with  his  outi  to  boot,  if  they  had  a 
champion  in  their  army  capable  of  fetch- 
ing them.  A  warrior,  on  whom  Captain 
Smith  bestows  the  Bobriquet  of  Bonomal- 
gro,  accepts  the  adventure,  but  stipulated 
that  the  weapons  should  be  swords  and 
battle-axes — ^that  the  fatal  lance  in  Smith's 
hands  should  not  be  used.  This  was  a 
desperate  fight ;  but,  after  a  prolonged 
and  doubtful  conflict,  Captain  Smith  add- 
ed a  third  head  to  his  bloody  trophies,  in 
requital  of  which  exploit  the  Duke  Sigis- 
mund  accorded  him  the  privilege  of  quar- 
tering three  Turks'  heads  on  his  shield, 
bestowed  upon  him  his  portrait  set  in 
jewels,  and  a  considerable  pension  for 
'life. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  in  Smith's 
knight-errant  fortunes.  At  the  "  dismal 
battle  of  Rottenton,"  he  was  left  for  dead 
upon  the  fatal  field,  where,  he  says,  were 
slain,  "  in  defense  of  Christ  and  his  Gos- 
pel," many  valiant  Englishmen — amongst 
them  Baskerville,  Hardwicke,  Milner,  Mo- 
lyneux,  Davison,  and  one  John-a-Scot. 

Captain  Smith's  armor  and  general  ap- 
pearance being  those  of  a  knight  of  high 
degree,  his  life  was  spared,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  bring  a  rich  ransom.  That 
hope  not  being  fulfilled.  Captain  John 
Smith,  hero  of  the  Regal  tournaments 
and  other  glittering  glories,  was  consign- 
ed  to  the  Adrianople  slave-market,  and 
marched  thither  in  a  chain-gang  of  some 
twenty  equally  chap-fallen  champions  of 
Christendom.  His  aspect  and  bearing  — 
bolder,  haughtier,  when  low  and  fallen 
from  a  hight,  than  in  his  days  of  recog- 
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nized  fluperiority  and  triumph  —  suggest- 
ed to  Bashaw,  or  Pasha  Bogall,  who 
chanced  to  inspect  the  slave  stock,  that 
he  (the  Bashaw)  having  returned  from 
the  wars  without  visible  trophies  of  suc- 
cessful valor,  might  enhance  his  fighting 
reputation  with  his  young  and  beautiful 
first  wife,  Charatza  Tragabigzanda,  (I 
much  doubt  the  correctness  of  Captain 
John  Smith's  Turkish  and  Tartar  ortho- 
graphy, by  the  way,)  by  purchasing  the 
Christian  knight,  and  presenting  him  to 
his  bride  as  a  great  Bohemian  lord  whom 
he,  Bogall,  had  vanquished  and  made  cap- 
tive in  battle. 

The  purchase  was  easily  effected ;  but 
the  fair  Tragabigzanda,  being  skeptical, 
for  rejisons  of  her  own,  anent  the  uxorious 
Bashaw's  valor,  questioned  the  handsome 
slave;  and  being  able  to  converse  with 
tolerable  fluency  in  Latin,  she  made  her- 
self jicquainted,  not  only  with  the  mode  of 
Ids  capture  by  her  husband,  but  with  the 
whole  story  of  his  life,  which  so  interested 
her,  that  she  determined  upon  sending 
him  forthwith  to  her  brother,  Tymner 
Bashaw,  in  Tartary,  "  there  to  leani  the 
languacce — what  it  was  to  be  a  Turk — till 
time  should  make  him  master  of  herself." 

One  potent  reason  for  this  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  susceptible  lady's  part  was, 
that  her  mother,  an  unpleasantlv  inquisi- 
tive lady,  hiid  become  apprehensive  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  her  daughter's 
frequent  colloquies  with  the  Bohemian 
lord,  and  was  meditating  how,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Turkish  domesticity,  she  could 
without  noise  and  scandal  seize  poor  Smith, 
and  reconsign  him  to  the  common  slave- 
mart.  Tlie  gentle,  loving  Tragabigzanda, 
to  prevent  such  a  lamentable  catastrophe, 
dispatched  Captain  Smith  under  escort  to 
Crim-Tartary,  with  a  message  to  her  Ba- 
shaw brother,  enjoining  him  to  treat  the 
illustrious  captive  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  message 
of  quite  another  character  must  have  been 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  Bashaw  Nalbritz 
by  his  mother.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  who  had  fondly  based  "his 
hope  of  deliverance  upon  the  love  of  Tra- 
gabigzanda," found  that  that  love  —  or 
more  exactly  rageful  resentment  that  he, 
a  Christian  dog,  should  have  inspired  a 
Turkish  dame  of  hi^rh  de<xree  with  such  a 
sentiment — conferred  upon  him  the  favor 
o^  an  iron  neck-collar,  hair-cloth  shirt,  the 
ofiice  of  slave  to  the  other  slaves,  and  a 


diet  of  soup,  of  wliich  the  main  ingredient 
was  horse-gut!  If  the  savage  Badiaw 
had  known  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Wil- 
loughby,  Lincolnshire,  and  Regal,  Tran- 
sylvania, as  well  as  the  reader  does,  he 
would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  within 
reaching-aim  of  that  individoal,  in  a  field 
at  a  long  distance  from  any  human  halnta- 
tion,  themselves  only  being  present.  Ho, 
unknowing,  was  rash  enough  to  do  so; 
and  Captain  Smith  with  his  thrashing- 
bat,  after  a  few  angry  pour  -  parier$j 
smashed  the  Bashaw's  brams.  He  then 
stripped  the  dead  tyrant;  appropriated 
his  clothes,  his  horse,  as  much  com  as  he 
could  carry ;  and,  having  hidden  the  body 
under  straw,  rode  off  into  the  desert. 

Finally,  and  after  terrible  soflbriras, 
Captain  John  Smith  reached  a  Christ- 
ian outpost  on  the  Don.  Here,  again, 
a  great  lady  —  Callamata  ho  names  her 
—  regarded  him  with  gracious  fiiYor, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  reaching  Hermanstadt,  Transylvania. 
^^  Received  there  with  much  hospitality 
and  gratulation,"  he  proceeded  on  to  Bo- 
hemia, where  he  fell  in  with  Duke  Sigi»- 
mund,  who  presented  him  with  fifteen 
hundred  golden  ducats — a  commutation, 
probably,  of  his  pension. 

Of  his  subsequent  desultory  wanderings 
through  France  and  Spain,  his  visit  to 
Morocco,  inclusive  of  a  brief  essay  at  buc- 
caneering, we  need  not  dwell  in  these 
pages.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — he  being  then  only  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age — John  Smith  again 
set  foot  in  Enland  ;  and  soon,  from  that 
great  vantage-ground,  sprang  to  the  fldl 
hight  of  a  true  hero. 

PART  II. 

HnO  A«0   tTATUXAV. 

Captain  John  Smith,  soon  bocominff  tired 
of  "  rusting  his  life  away,"^  associated  him- 
self with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
projecting  a  scheme  for  conveying  a  body 
of  colonists  to  Virginia,  in  the  hope  oif 
realizing,  in  that  one  respect  at  least,  the 
daz^zling  dreams  of  Raleigh. 

Many  precious  months  were  wasted  in 
obtaining  the  indispensable  letters  patent; 
and  when  that  was  accomplished,  the  royal 
red-tapist,  James  I. — ^Disraeli  the  eldn's 
second  Solomon — whose  ^^  king  craft **  was 
mainly  made  up  of  small  contrivances  to 
hamper  the  free  action  of  his  subjects— -oia* 
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ni^:ed  at  the  very  outset  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  strife  and  confusion  in,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, a  congenial  soil,  by  sealing  up  in  a 
box,  not  to  be  opened  till  the  adventurers 
had  aetuaily  reached  the  promised  land, 
the  names  of  the  men  who  were  to  form 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  coloay— 
Win^^eld,  Newport,  Gosnell,  Ratclifie, 
>lRrtm,  Kendall,  and  .John  Smith  —  ail, 
except  Smith,  found  to  be,  when  occa- 
sion tested,  knaves  or  fools,  with  a  strong 
dash  of  ruffianism  and  cowardice.  "Most- 
ly atheists,"  writes  Captain  Smith ;  and 
Serhaps,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and 
Ir,  Hunt,  a  Puritan  preacher  zealous  unto 
death,  there  was  scarcely  one  amongst 
them  endowed  with  the  earnest  will,  the 
indomitable  courage,  which,  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed, discouraged,  overcome,  makes  of! 
Difficulty  a  great  helper,  and,  sternly 
struggling  against  mightiest  odds,  holds 
the  Beet  ang^  fast  until  he  bless  him. 

It  consequently  happened,  owing  to  the 
sealed-box  contrivance,  that  when,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  1606,  the  expedi- 
tion, in  three  sliips,  numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  sailed,  no  one  was 
invested  with  officially-recognized  anthori- 
tvtocontrol  the  heterogeneous  assemblage, 
llenee  anarchy,  confusion,  distracted  coun- 
cils,attlieveryout9et.  Finally,aftermany 
mishaps,  Virginia  was  reached.  By  about 
the  middle  of  May,  the  site  of  Jamestown, 
on  the  Potomac,  was  determined  upon, 
and  the  colonists  wont  busily  to  the  task 
of  making  themselves  a  homo  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  the  midst  of  wondering,  sur- 
prised, fearful  hosts  of  savages.  Wing- 
field  was  elected  first  President,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  excluded  by  a  majority 
from  the  council.  His  towering  superior- 
ity wounded  their  self-love ;  but  whenever 
danger  threatened — and  danger  of  massa- 
ere  or  of  tiimine  was  ever  present  or  close  at 
hand  during  the  first  years  of  the  colony — 
the  man  to  whom  ful  eyes  were  turned 
was  Captain  John  Smith  ;  and  nobly  the 
great  man  proved  his  title  to  the  instinct- 
ive confidence  he  inspired. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  have  I  space, 
to  describe  the  shifls,  the  expedients,  the 
daring  ads  of  bravery,  by  which,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report.  Captain  Smith 
more  than  supplied  the  deficiencies  and 
foiled  the  treasons  of  men  placed  in  au- 
thority over  the  struggling  colonists.  It 
will  suffice  to  uuote  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  offered  to  his  great  qualities  by 
Bancroft,  the  historian  of  America: 
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"Captiiin  John  Smith  merits  to  be  called  the 
fsther  of  the  colony  wiiich  he  repeatedly  res- 
cued from  destruction.  Ills  judgmeiitwos  ever 
clear  in  the  midst  of  general  drspondoncy.  lie 
united  the  highesl  fpirit  of  adventure  with  c"n- 
Eunimate  powers  of  action.  His  cournge  and  self- 
possession  accomplished  what  others  esteemed 
desperate.  Fruiirul  in  expedients,  he  vats 
prompt  in  execution.  Though  he  had  been 
harassed  by  the  perse cutioos  of  malignant  envy, 
he  never  retained  the  memory  of  the  lauils  of 
bis  enemies.  He  was  accustomed  lu  lead,  not 
to  send  his  men  i^to  danger — !:ould  siiffrr  ivant 
raiber  than  borrow,  and  starve  sooner  than  not 
pay.  There  wns  nothing  couuterftit  in  bis  na- 
ture, which  was  open,  honest,  and  sincere.  He 
clearly  discerned  that  it  was  ihe  true  interest  of 
England  not  to  seek  in  Virginia  fur  gold  and 
sudden  wealth,  but  to  enforce  regular  industry. 
Nothing  was  to  be  ripected  there  hut  by  labor," 


gcuuino  hero — a  warrior  of  the  working 
day — was  Captiun  John  Smith  ;  and  so 
successful  had  he  worked  during  three 
changeful,  trying  years,  tliat  when,  in 
1609,  he  was  superseded  in  his  governor- 
ship, to  which  the  almost  unanimous  suf- 
frages of  bis  fellow-citiitens  had  raised 
him,  by  the  nominee  of  twenty-one  peers, 
ninety-eight  knights  and  countless  squires, 
whohad  clubbed  to  purchase  a  second  char- 
ter from  King  James,  the  young,  firmly- 
planted  colony  was  possessed  of  four  shins, 
seven  boats,  a  well-fortified  town,  (as 
against  Indians,)  nets  for  fishing,  tools  of 
all  sorts,  a  harvest  safely  garnered,  six 
hundred  swine,  and  as  many  horses,  goats, 
and  sheep.  Thus,  by  the  energy  and 
sound  sense  of  one  man,  of  whom  his 
country  may  well  be  proud,  the  foundation 
was  securely  laid  of  a  State  in  extent  iis 
large  as  France,  of  which  the  world-fa- 
mous city  of  Washington  is  now  the  cap- 
ital.  Let  me  add  that,  before  John  Smith 
died — and  he  died  young  {fifty-two  years 
of  age  only)— Virginia  was  covered  with 
rich  plantations,  of  which  the  exported 
produce  freighted  two  hundred  ships. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  political  and  econ- 
omic ]>ortion  of  Captain  John  Smith's 
American  career  with  a  brief  m^moran- 
dnm  that  he  discovered  and  explored 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  at  a  subsequent  visit 
to  the  New  World,  in  16)5,  searched  and 
described  Massachusetts  Bay — upon  the 
shore  of  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  some 
six  years  afterward  landed  and  com- 
menced building  New  Plymouth — I  re- 
vert to  a  singularly  interesting  episode,  so 
to  speak,  in  that  career  of  which  "  the 
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beautiful  salvage  and  Indian  pnncess,"  Po- 
cahontas, is  the  heroine. 

In  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  conciliate  and 
"  trade  "  with  the  Indians,  giving,  in  ex- 
change for  corn,  venison,  etc.,  beads,  hatch- 
ets, and  copper.  Captain  Smith  frequently 
ascended  the  river  ui)on  which  Jamestown 
was  being  built.  The  first  time  he  did  so. 
Captain  Smith,  after  a  laborious  voyage  of 
a  week's  duration,  came  to  a  group  of  isl- 
ands (now  Gloucester  county,  in  York 
River,)  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Powhatan,  as  being  that  of  the  tribe  in- 
habiting them,  and  of  its  chief 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  at  that 
time ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  Indians 
having  ceased  to  bring  in  provisions.  Cap- 
tain Smith  was  necessitated  to  trade  boJi 
gre^  mal  gre^  with  them.  To  that  end  he 
left  Jamestown,  and  proceeded  in  a  well- 
armed  pinnace  to  a  cluster  of  wigwams 
called  Keconghtan.  Finding,  after  much 
tedious  negotiation,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  obtained  by  way  of  barter.  Captain 
Smith  landed  his  men,  and  frightened 
away  the  Indians  by  the  discharge  of  mus- 
kets* in  the  air.  The  huts  were  found  to 
be  full  of  com,  and  the  English  were  pre- 
paring to  help  themselves,  when  the  sav- 
ages, having  painted  themselves  in  very 
terrible  guise,  returned,  armed  with  clubs, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  bearing  a  hideous 
idol  before  them.  It  then  became  neces- 
sar}'  to  fire  upon  the  poor  TiTetches  in  earn- 
est. Many  of  the  Indians  fell  at  the  first 
discharge,  and  the  rest  fled  howling,  leav- 
ing their  god  behind.  That,  however, 
being  an  irreparable  loss,  involving  the 
very  existence  of  their  tribe,  a  deputation 
soon  appeared,  offering  in  exchange  for 
their  idol  any  amount  of  provisions.  The 
offer  was  acceded  to,. upon  condition  that 
they  should  help  to  load  the  pinnace,  which 
accordingly  returned  to  Jamestown  laden 
with  com,  venison,  fowls,  and  turkeys. 

This  adventure  would  seem  to  have  in- 
s])ired  Captain  Smith  either  with  unbound- 
ed contem])t  for,  or  a  careless  confidence  in, 
the  placable  disposition  of,  the  natives. 
During  his  next  ascent  of  the  river  he  left 
the  pinnace,  and  taking  with  him  only  two 
men,  and  an  Indian  as  guide,  he  went  on 
shore  in  search  of  game,  and  soon  found 
himself  assailed  by  over  two  hundred  yell- 
ing savages.  The  two  Englishmen  with 
him  were  killed — he  himself  was  over- 
powered, taken  prisoner,  and  conducted 
m  triumph  to  an  Indian  village  on  the 
Rappahannock.    Smith's  presence  of  mind 


and  fertility  of  resource  did  not  desert  him 
even  in  this  extremity.  He  oontrived  to 
interest  the  chief  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
pocket-compass,  and  by  "  endowing  a  leaf 
of  his  pocket-book  with  intelligence  by 
writing  thereon."  They  had  often  heard 
of  the  famous  Pale-face,  and  the  cahn 
courteousness  of  their  captive  so  amaa- 
ed  them,  that  they,  spent  three  days  in  in* 
cantations,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  mystery  of  his  character.  Not  snc- 
cessful  in  that,  his  fate  was  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Chief,  Powhatan,  by  whom  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  first  fSi^tened,  then 
killed,  and  eaten  at  a  solemn  feast. 

Capt^ain  Smith  appears  not  to  hare 
taken  on  flesh  very  rapidly ;  but  being  at 
last  pronounced  to  be  in  fit  condition,  the 
ceremonies  began.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Powhatan's  wife,  presented  him  water  to 
wash  with ;  another  amiable  lady,  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers  to  serve  as  napkin ;  and 
he  was  then  invited  to  qmte  a  sumptnons 
banquet,  which,  however,  he  dedined, 
^^  not  having  stomach  to  eat,  being  him- 
self about  to  be  eaten." 

The  next  ceremony  that  was  to  end  his 
strange,  eventful  history  was  forcing  his 
head  down  upon  a  flat-stone  preparatory 
to  three  chiefs  battering  his  brains  out 
with  heavy  clubs. 

At  that  moment  Pocahontas,  a  giri  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  &voritc 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  unable  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  a  gentle,  compasrionate 
heart,  rushed  forward,  and,  with  piteoas 
entreaties,  implored  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  Her  prayers  were  unavailing; 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  she  placed  her 
own  head  upon  the  captive's,  and  de- 
clared they  should  kill  her  before  they  did 
the  Pale-face.  This  prevuled.  Powhat- 
an pardoned  the  captive,  accepted  him  as 
his  son-in-law,  and  promised  a  large  tract 
of  land.  In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Smith, 
it  was  agreed,  should  be  sent  to  James- 
town, upon  condition  that  he  would  prom- 
ise to  send  Powhatan  two  cannons  and  a 
grindstone. 

At  that  time  the  English  were  reduced 
to  great  extremity  by  scarcity  of  food. 
Pocjihontas  caused  supplies  to  be  sent 
them,  and  was  ever  afterwards  their  con- 
stant friend  and  watchful  guardian.  %e 
traversed  woods  alone  and  at  night  to 
warn  Captain  Smith  of  a  meditated  attack 
by  her  tribe,  and  to  her  he  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  nascent  colony  from 
famine  and  ruin. 
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So  confident  did  Captain  Smith  feel  in 
the  protection  of  the  beauteous  Indian 
girl,  that  he  determined,  when  the  re- 
lations between  Powhatan  and  the  set- 
tlers were  far  from  amicable,  to  under- 
take an  embassy  to  that  powerful  Chief, 
attended  by  only  four  men.  In  passing 
with  them  through  the  wilderness,  and 
across  the  river  in  an  Indian  canoe,  they 
came  to  a  fertile,  beautiful  plain,  where, 
wearied  with  travel,  they  lay  down  to 
rest,  to  be  presently  startled  from  repose 
by  multitudinous  war-whoops  from  the 
surrounding  woods,  as  if  all  the  warriors 
of  Powhatan's  tribe  were  about  to  assail 
them.  There  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  savage  yellings  ceased,  and  Pocahon- 
t4is  came  running  over  the  plain  with  sev- 
eral girl  companions.  She  assured  Capt. 
Smith  that  no  harm  was  intended;  and 
in  corroboration  of  that  assurance,  thirty 
Indian  girls,  garlanded  with  green  leaves, 
issued  from  the  forest,  and  came  tripping 
towards  the  strangers,  round  whom  they 
sang,  and  danced  to  a  wild  melody,  and 
in  fantastic  measure,  for  more  than  an  hour. 
At  the  end,  they  again  plunged  into  the 
woods.  Soon  Pocahontas,  with  others, 
returned  and  invited  Captain  Smith  to  vis- 
it Powhatan.  He  readily  complied,  was 
received  at  the  village  with  great  honor, 
and  entertained  at  an  al  fresco  banquet 
by  torch-light,  which  the  Captain  and  his 
companions  very  much  enjoyed,  the  pleas- 
ure thereof  being  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  Indian  girls,  who,  whilst  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  waiting  upon  the  pale-faces,  con- 
tinually ejaculated  in  their  own,  the  Mo- 
hican tongue,  "  Love  you  not  me  ?  Love 
you  not  me?"  which  Captain  Smith  un- 
derstood to  be  their  usual  mode  of  wel- 
come. 

After  Captain  Smith  left;  the  colony, 
in  1609,  nothing  was  heard  for  more  than 
two  years  of  Pocahontas,  during  which 
period  there  was  almost  continuous  war 
between  the  Indians  and  settlers.     The 


beautiful  savage  being  at  last  made  pris- 
oner, peace  in  consequence  was  speedily 
restored.  She,  however,  continued  to 
principallv  abide  at  Jamestown,  acquired 
the  Eiiglish  language,  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  baptized  Rebecca  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kolfe,  who  thereupon  married 
the  Virginian  Princess,  and  soon  aft^er- 
wards  sailed  with  her  for  England. 

Her  royal  rank  did  not  procure  her  the 
entree  of  the  English  Court,  and  Captain 
Smith's  petition  to  the  Queen  that  she 
might  be  allowed  a  pension  suitable  to  her 
rank  and  the  great  services  she  had  ren- 
dered the  colony  in  Virginia  was  not  no- 
ticed— ^two  circumstances  which  Pocahon- 
tas bitterly  resented. 

The  Virginian  Princess,  nevertheless, 
soon  became  the  lion — or  should  it  be 
lioness  ? — of  the  season.  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware  dragged  her  through  fashion- 
able entertainments  innumerable,  and  she 
was  finally  received  at  the  Palace.  Bet- 
ter to  have  remained — ill-starred  Prin- 
cess!— ^in  her  father's  forest-court.  She 
died  at  Gravesend  in  1619,  aged  twenty- 
three,  when  about  to  embark  with  her 
husband  for  Virginia.  Death  in  the  flush 
of  youth,  in  a  strange  land,  amongst  stran- 
gers I  Poor  Pocahontas  I  Her  child, 
Thomas  Rolfe,  received  his  education  at 
Plymouth  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Thomas  Stuke- 
ly ;  and  it  is  said — ^I  know  not  with  what 
truth — ^that*  a  living  ex-Lord  Chancellor 
may,  or  might,  trace  his  pedigree  up  to  the 
daughter  of  Powhatan. 

Many  other  adventures  befell  Captain 
John  Smith  —  such  as  encounters  with 
Algerine  pirates  and  French  privateers, 
during  an  attempted  voyage  to  New-Eng- 
land ;  but  such  comparatively  minor  mat- 
ters may  be  passed  over  in  a  life,  the  un- 
sullied glory  of  which  is  embodied  in  the 
simple  epitaph,  "  JKc  jckxt  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  Founder  of  Virginia," 

Captain  Smith  died  on  the  twenty-first 
June,  1681,  at  Willoughby,  aged  fifty-two. 
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All  true  power  is  simple  in  its  nfrandciir, 
and  grand  in  its  simplicity ;  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  Nature  in  all  her 
workings :  she  moves  not  with  sudden 
start,  but  with  calm  progression.  Even 
when  she  seems  most  perturbed^  her  agi- 
tation is  but  the  disguise  of  her  order. 

'^rhere  is  none  oi  the  forces  that  rule 
the  mateiial  world  which  appears  so  arbi- 
trarv  and  uncertain  as  tlie  wmd  that  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth;  yet  is  there  none 
more  clearly  subject  to  fixed  laws,  or  more 
beautifully  dependent  upon  settled  causes. 
Whether  it  be  the  tornado  uprooting 
the  forest,  the  zephyr  just  stirring  the 
leaves,  the  simoom  of  the  desert,  or  the 
monsoon  of  the  oc^an,  all  wind  is  the  re- 
sult of  agencies  directly  traceable  to  their 
sources.  It  does  not  disturb  the  harmony 
of  creation — it  preserves  it. 

There  are  two  properties  of  air  which 
combine  in  producmg  wind — its  capability 
of  expansion  by  heat,  and  its  elasticity. 
Air  is  not  heated  at  the  top  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  they  pass  through  it  with  very  lit- 
tle effect.  Hut  when  they  meet  and  are 
stopped  bv  the  earth,  they  heat  the  earth 
so  much  tfiat  the  air  immediately  over  its 
surface  becomes  much  hotter  than  that 
above.  Now,  because  hot  air  must  ex- 
pand, the  heated  portion  rises  to  the  top, 
overflowing  the  colder  air  around  it ;  but 
this  creatA^s  a  diminished  density  below, 
and  the  surrounding  cold  air,  by  its  o\^ti 
elasticity,  rushes  in  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy, llnis  is  caused  wind  :  an  inward  rush 
of  cold  air  below,  an  outtcard  rush  of  warm 
air  above. 

This  may  be  illustrated  and  proved  by 
the  following  simple  experiment.  Light  a 
fire  in  one  of  two  rooms  having  a  door  of 
communication  between  them.  When  the 
room  has  become  warm,  open  the  door, 
and  hold  a  lighted  candle  in  the  doorway. 
It  will  be  found  that,  on  holding  the  can- 
dle near  the  floor,  the  flame  will  be  strong- 
ly drawn  toward  the  heated  room  by  the 
incoming  current  of  cold  air,  while  near 
the  ceilin^r  it  will  be  driven  toward  the 


cold  room  by  the  outgoing  current  of  hot 
air.  In  the'  middle,  at  the  point  exaotjy 
between  the  two  currents,  the  flame  wiu 
be  almost  stationary. 

The  power  of  the  sun  to  heat  the  earth 
is,  of  course,  great<?r  in  places  tinder  ha 
verticiil  than  under  its  oblique  rays.  At 
the  equator,  therefore,  the  air  is  always 
rising  from  its  heat;  consequently,  toe 
cold  air  of  the  poles  is  continnally  rushing 
each  way  toward  the  ecjuator,  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  while  at  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere  the  hot  air  of  the  equator 
is  constantly  rushing  toward  the  poles. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here — ^How 
comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  the  winds  in 
our  own  country  and  the  temperate  aonea 
generally,  blow  often  from  the  e^pator 
toward  the  poles  ?  The  reason  is  sunple.. 
The  overflowing  current  of  hot  air  finom 
the  equator  becomes  cooled  in  traveling 
through  space ;  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  in  either  hem- 
isphere, or  thereabouts,  it  is  colder  than 
the  current  rolling  in  the  opporite  diree* 
tion  below,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  of 
course,  to  get  warmer  in  its  progrosi; 
accordingly,  the  currents  change  plaoeSi 
and  that  which  was  the  upper  becomes 
the  under,  with  a  contrary  movement. 
About  the  polar  circle,  their  relative  p<h 
sition  is  again  changed  by  like  canseSi 
and  the  air  which  was  uppermost  at  the 
equator  resumes  its  place  above.  Warm 
air  from  all  points  converges  and  descends 
upon  the  poles,  the  cold  air  of  which  sinks 
and  spreads  in  every  direction,  giving  rise 
to  the  polar  gales  common  in  high  lati^ 
tudes ;  so  that  at  the  poles  there  is  a  ooor 
stantly  descending  current  of  hot  aiTi 
while  at  the  equator  there  is  a  constantly 
ascending  stream. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present,  we 
have  accounted  only  for  winds  to  and  from 
the  equator  and  poles — that  is,  for  north 
and  south  winds.  What,  then,  oocarions 
easterlv  and  westerlv  winds  ? 

These  arise  from  the  influence  of  a  to* 
tally  different  force — namely,  the  earths 
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rotation  on  its  axis.  The  earth  is  con- 
stantly rolling  round  from  west  to  east 
with  great  velocity.  As  the  earth  is  sphe- 
rical, this  velocity  gradually  decreases 
from  the  equator,  where  the  speed  is 
greatest,  to  the  poles,  at  whicli  it  is  no- 
thing. Now,  when  the  cold  air  is  driven 
toward  the  equator  in  the  manner  before 
explained,  it  receives  no  increase  of  mo- 
mentum eastward,  and,  therefore,  the  near- 
er it  gets  to  the  equator,  the  more  it  is  left 
behind  in  the  west  by  the  quicker  advance 
eastward  of  the  earth  s  surface  there ;  hence 
its  current  becomes  a  north-east  or  south- 
east wind.  The  westerly  winds  are  the 
converse  of  this.  The  hot  air  rolling  from 
the  equator  toward  the  poles  wdth  a  strong 
easterly  direction,  gets  far  in  advance  of 
the  more  slowly  moving  earth  there,  and 
blows  more  and  more  from  the  west. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  general  laws 
which  rule  the  course  of  the  wind.  By 
their  operation,  a  constant  and  wonderful 
circulation  of  currents  is  kept  up  in  the 
atmosphere,  purifying  and  regulating  its 
temperature.  Just  as  in  the  human  body 
the  life-blood  travels  through  every  part, 
giving  vitality  and  strength  to  the  whole, 
80  the  air,  which  may  be  truly  called  the 
vital  current  of  the  world,  is  in  constant 
motion.  It  visits  every  clime,  to  bless 
mankind  with  health  and  energy,  to  roll 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  bringing  the  show- 
ers that  raise  the  blossoms  of  spring  and 
the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  to  waft  from 
shore  to  shore  ships  laden  with  the  riches 
of  the  earth. 

These  general  laws  are  nevertheless 
subject  to  many  modifying  influences,  such 
as  screening  clouds  and  the  difference  of 
seasons,  which  decrease  the  heating  power 
of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  and  vary  the  re- 
lative warmth  of  the  currents  in  different 
places.  The  unequal  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  also  exerts  a  dis- 


turbing influence ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
earth  becomes  much  more  rapidly  heated 
than  that  of  the  sea,  and  cools  much  more 
quickly.  Thus  the  presence  of  large  con- 
tinents or  oceans  affects  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

To  this  last  influence  is  due  the  refresh- 
ing sea-breeze,  so  ardently  longed  for  by 
those  condemned  to  remain  m  London 
during  the  dog-days.  On  a  hot  day,  the 
air  over  the  sea  is  much  cooler  than  that 
on  land,  and  so  there  blows  a  delicious 
breeze  from  sea  to  shore ;  but,  as  land  cools 
more  quickly  than  water,  after  sunset  the 
land-breeze  blows,  from  shore  to  sea.  This 
may  be  easily  understood  and  illustrated 
by  placing  a  saucer  of  warm  water,  to  re- 
present land,  in  a  dish  of  cold,  to  represent 
sea.  The  flame  or  smoke  of  a  candle  will 
be  blown  from  every  side  toward  the  sau- 
cer by  a  mimic  sea-breeze.  If  you  till  the 
dish  with  warm,  and  the  saucer  with  cold 
water,  an  exactly  opposite  effect  will 
be  produced,  corresponding  to  the  land- 
breeze. 

The  great  subject  of  wind  has  been  but 
just  glanced  at  here ;  a  volume  mieht  be 
written  upon  what  is  known  concemmg  it, 
and  much  remains  to  be  discovered  as  to 
the  causes  of  whirlwinds,  hurricanes,  and 
storms  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  various 
local  winds,  confined  to  certain  countries 
or  parallels  of  latitude.  Many  interest- 
ing fields  of  inquiry  lie  open  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  many  ardent  votaries  of  science 
are  eagerly  exploring  them  ;  but  from 
every  fresh  discovery  we  learn  again  the 
old  lesson  with  which  we  set  out,  that 
Nature,  even  in  her  wildest  mood,  work» 
in  harmony.  It  was  this  lesson  which 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  old  Greeks 
taugnt  by  their  legends  of  the  music  of 
the  spheres ;  and  every  investigation  from 
their  days  to  ours  has  confirmed  it  to  the 
seekers  after  wisdom. 


AociiJEOLOGisTd  interested  in  Greece  have  just  had 
a  new  sensation  in  the  discovery  at  Athens,  by  an 
English  architect,  of  the  ancient  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 

Lope  dk  Vkoa,  in  describing  an  afflicted  shepherd- 
ess weeping  by  the  seaside,  says  that  the  sea  joyfully 
advanced  to  gather  her  tears,  and  that,  after  having 
inclosed  them  in  shells,  converted  them  into  pearls^ 
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PKRrKcnox.  — -  A  rallant  yoath  was  examining* 
some  flowers  in  a  garaen,  when  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  exclahned :  *'  0  sir  1  this  pea 
will  never  come  to  perfection  I''  "  Permit  me,  then," 
gently  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  walking  toward 
the  plant,  *'  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea." 

Who  is  the  most  popular  military  commander?' 
Martial  Ardor. 
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It  was  a  conception  worthy  of  a  true 
poet  to  show  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  (xreat  Masters  of  Englisli  Soii^,  by  de- 
votmg  the  outpourings  of  his  Muse  to  their 
special  ilhistration,  after  the  manner  which 
Mr.  Kent  has  chosen.*  Trackinji^  their 
footsteps  through  there  own  familiar 
haunts,  and  conjuring  up  associations  in- 
separably allied  to  their  memories,  he  has, 
be  says,  in  his  modest,  reverential  preface, 
"  striven  to  unite,  upon  each  occasion, 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  picture, 
some  sliadowy  reflection  at  least  of  the 
contrasting  yet  harmonious  interests  de- 
rivable from  the  charms  of  Biography  and 
Topography." 

This  ])leasant  task  has  been  happily  ac- 
comj)li8hed ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  the 
many  pictures  here  collected  which  is  not 
perfect  in  all  its  parts — whether  we  con- 
sider the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  inspir- 
ed, tlie  truth  of  the  local  color,  or  the  beau- 
ty of  the  setting.  With  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  character,  Mr.  Kent  combines 
an  admirable  descriptive  power,  and  a 
masterly  command  of  most  mellifluous 
verse,  so  that,  while  the  mind  is  fully  grat- 
ifieil,  the  senses — so  to  s])eak — are  equally 
charmed.  In  the  course  of  his  picturesque 
pilgrimages,  the  shrines  of  twenty  of  our 
most  famous  poets  are  visited,  and  a  wreath 
worthy  of  the  image  is  j>laced  at  the  feet 
of  each.  The  general  nature  of  these 
votive  offerings  may  be  gathered  from 
the  followiuix  enumeration.  First  we 
have  "  Shakspeare  at  Shottery,"  where  he 
first  told  his  love  under  the  trellised  porch 
of  Anne  llathaway's  cottacfe.  Then  comes 
•*  ('haucor  at  Woodstock,"  where  he,  who 
has  been  likened  to  "  the  morning-star," 
sits  dreaming  of  the  immortal  cortege  that 
wended  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury. 
To  him  follow  in  succession,  "  Surrev  at 
Windsor  " — "  Spenser  at  Kilcolman  " — 
"Milton    at   Cripplegate  "  —  "  Butler  at 

•  Dreamland.         With  other    Poems.     By  W- 
Charles  Kent.    Longman  k  Co. 


Earlscroomb  "  —  "  Dryden  at  Soho  "  — 
"  Pope  at  Twickenham  "  —  "  Young  at 
Welwyn  "— "  Thomson  at  Richmond  **— 
"  Shenstone  at  the  Leasowes" — "  Falconer 
at  Sea"  —  "Johnson  at  Streatham"  — 
"Goldsmith  at  Edgeware" — "Burns  at 
Mossgiel  "— "  Cowper  at  Olney  "— "  By- 
ron at  Newstead  " — "  Shelley  at  Mariow  " 
—"Scott  at  Abbotsford;"  and,  lastly, 
"Wordsworth  at  Rydal."  In  this  list 
there  are  omissions  which  will,  at  onoe, 
strike  everybody;  but,  as  the  French 
proverb  says,  "What  is  deferred  is  not 
lost,"  and  we  hope,  before  long,  to  find 
that  Mr.  Kent  has  given  us  such  as  are  yet 
wanting  to  render  the  British  galaxy  com- 
plete. 

Of  the  treatment  of  his  various  subjects, 
Mr.  Kent  says :  "  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
limnings  of  Chaucer  and  Scott,  I  have  sur- 
rounded them  with  the  shadowy  forms  of 
the  creatures  bom  of  their  imagination. 
Sometimes  I  have  contented  myself  with 
celebrating  a  single  incident,  selected  from 
the  pathetic  record  of  the  career  then  un- 
der commemoration  ;  as  where  Pope  is  de- 
scribed awaiting,  in  the  unwonted  solitude 
of  his  home  at  Twickenham,  the  arrival  of 
the  friendly  portait-painter,  summoned  to 
perpetuate  with  his  pencil  the  angelic 
grace  of  age  still  lingering  upon  the  fila- 
tures of  the  dead  mother  then  lying  up- 
stairs in  the  darkened  death-chamber ;  or 
as  again,  where  Lord  Byron  is  seen  with 
the  boxing-gloves  vet  upon  his  hands,  sud- 
denly interrupted  m  a  bout  with  one  of  his 
wihl  companions,  gazing  for  a  moment 
with  sullen  anguish  after  the  funereal  car- 
alcade  bearing  to  the  grave  the  remuns  of 
his  mother,  unwept  and  almost  unattend- 
ed. Occasionally,  moreover,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Surrey  and  Spenser,  I  have 
o])ened  up  to  view  in  dim  perspective  the 
checkered  vista  of  the  musmg  poet's  Hfe." 

We  have  selected,  as  our  first  example 
of  Mr.  Kent's  method,  the  striking  con- 
trast between  the  "  reverent  sorrow"  of 
Pope  and  the  "  sullen  anguish"  of  Byron. 
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POPE   AT  TWICKENHAM. 

Why  sits  that  silent  watcher  there, 
Still  brooding  with  that  face  of  care — 

That  gaze  of  tearless  pain  ? 
What  bonds  of  woe  his  spirit  bind — 
What  treasure  lost  can  leave  behind 

But  stings  within  his  brain? 

He  dreams  of  one  who  lies  above, 
He  never  more  in  life  can  love — 

That  mother  newlv  dead  : 
Fie  waits  the  ariist  friend  whose  skill 
Shall  catch  the  angel-beauty  still 

Upon  her  features  spread  I 

A  reverent  sorrow  fills  the  air, 

And  makes  a  throne  of  grief  the  chair 

Where  filial  genius  mourns : 
Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need, 
Liftt*s  scepter  wand — a  broken  reed, 

Love's  wreath — a  crown  of  thorns !  . 

BYROX   AT   XEW8TEAD. 

Strange  memories  of  dead  chilhood  throng 

That  void  heart  yearning  o*er  the  past ; 
For  thoughts  less  dark  than  sad  belong 

To  strife  that  can  Lot  last — 
When,  quenched  with  Life's  invested  brand, 
Run  out  with  Time's  swift  gliding  sand, 

Expires  the  wrath  of  angry  years  : 
Alone  before  a  lonely  tomb 
Remorseful  love  blends  grief  with  gloom, 

A  sullen  grief  too  harsh  for  tear& 

One  moment  on  the  threshold  there, 

With  clenched  hands  strung  for  sportive 
blows. 
No  prescience  his  of  after  care, 

Of  glory,  or  of  woe? — 
He  thinks  not  of  his  new-born  fame 
Presaging  an  eternal  name 

Upon  Earth's  grand  poetic  scroll. 
But  here  all  childhood's  joys  have  flown. 
How  by  his  hearth  he  broods  alone, 

And  tears  unshed  flood  o'er  his  soul. 

The  interior  of  Abbotaford  is  sketched 
to  the  life.  We  would  willingly  give  the 
whole  description,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  few  passages  : 

Within  a  noble  Gothic  room, 
Adorned  by  many  a  casque  and  plume, 
A  homely  form  with  tranquil  air. 
Sits  musing  in  an  antique  chair. 

Stretched  on  the  hearth  before  his  feet 

Lie  basking  in  the  grateful  heat 

Two  shaggy  deer-hounds,  grim  and  gaunt, 

Their  life's  delight  his  steps  to  haunt 

Around  on  oaken  panels  hung 

The  sword  unsheathed,  the  bow  unstrung, 

The  dinted  tar;;et,  the  rusty  mail. 

Reveal  what  memories  here  prevail : 


There,  ^twixt  the  mullioned  casements,  bright 
With  sidelong  gleams  of  silveiing  light, 
.  Erect  in  somber  nook  disposed, 
The  warrior- knight  with  visor  closed! 
Above,  what  once  were  blazoned  flags, 
Mere  splintered  shafts  and  tarnished  rags  I 
While  strewn  o'er  table,  stool,  and  floor, 
Lie  littered  heaps  of  student  lore — 
Rare  tomes  in  sallow  parchment  skin. 
Dry  husk  without,  sweet  core  within : 
With  varied  volumes  scattered  round 
Morocco  pied,  or  calf  embrowned : 
Battalions  of  like  thought-bom  elves 
Ranged  trimly  on  the  laden  shelves — 
The  genius  of  the  mighty  dead 
O'er  all  the  magic  pages  spread. 

We  must  leave  an  exquisite  picture  un- 
finished to  exhibit  the  truthful  portrait  of 
the  bard  of  Rydal. 

A  gaunt,  tall  shape,  without  one  touch  of 

grace; 
A  simple,  sentient,  patriarchal  face : 
Meek  eyes,  that  view  all  life  with  looks  of 

peace; 
Grave  lips,  whose  smiles  are  blessing  of  in- 
crease. 
A  dark  coat  buttoned  o'er  his  Quaker  vest ; 
His  knitted  hands  on  calm  crossed  knees  at 

rest; 
His  silvery  locks,  on  saddened  brows  reveal- 
ed, 
No  more  beneath  the  ungainly  bat  concealed. 
Now  placed  beside  his  large,   looso-jointcd 

feet- 
He  sits  and  thinks  in  this  dear  home  retreat 
Here  sits  and  broods  on  Earth's  neglected 

things— 
Toe  merest  midge  on  gauzy,  fragile  wings ; 
The  atom  pollen,  floating  from  Uie  bloom — 
Dust-seed  of  flower-dye,   verdure  and  per- 
fume; 
The   wayside    boulder,  flicked  with   lichen 

stains, 
Like    ''frozen    dreams"  on  wintry  lattice 

panes; 
The  gnat's  far  bugle  sounding  by  his  ear ; 
The  clinking  scythe-hone  heard  across  the 

mere ; 
Sweet  zephyrs  blown    through  new-mown 

meadow  hay 
Past  thy  my  barrow  and  faint  fading  may. 
His  mind  the  microscopic  lens  that  shows 
The  hidden  charms  its  crystal  depths  dis 

close — 
Such  are  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scenti 

that  stir 
His  thrilling  heart-string  like  a  dulcimer 
With  hushed  vibrations  latent  in  its  chords, 
Waking  to  music  in  melodious  words ! 

Have  we  not  quoted  enough  from  Mr, 
Kent's  attractive  volume  to  justify  our 
praise? 
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THE      SUN'S      ATMOSPHERE. 


When  Newton  discovered,  in  1701, 
that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun,  admitted 
into  a  dark  room,  through  a  small  cir- 
cular aperture,  and  passing  through  a 
prism,  produced  an  image  colored  with 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  he  little  thought 
that  he  was  furnishing  to  the  scientific 
men  of  a  succeeding  age,  not  only  the 
most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain metals  in  bodies  subjected  to  analy- 
sis, but  also  the  means  of  investigating, 
with  at  any  rate  some  probability  of  suc- 
cess, the  composition  and  nature  of  bodies 
apparently  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man science. 

For  upward  of  a  century,  scientific 
minds  appear  to  have  been  content  to 
allow  Newton's  discovery  to  remain  sta- 
tionary at  the  point  at  which  he  left  it ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1802  that  it  was  ob- 
served that  if  the  solar  spectrum^  or  col- 
ored image  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
a  ray  of  sunlight  through  a  prism,  was 
taken  from  a  ray  passing  into  the  room 
through  a  slit  in  the  shutter,  instead  of 
through  a  circular  aperture,  it  w^as  cross- 
ed by  innumerable  black  lines,  in  place  of 
being  a  continuous  stripe  of  colored  light. 
Some  years  later,  a  map  of  some  six  hun- 
dred of  these  lines  was  published,  and, 
more  recently  still,  one  in  which  upward 
of  two  thousand  are  marked.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  spectra  produced  by  rays 
proceeding  from  the  stars,  planets,  and 
other  sources  of  light,  proved  that  lines 
exist  in  the  spectra  produced  by  lights  of 
all  kinds,  but  that  these  lines  dificr  in 
number  and  position  according  to  the 
source  of  light  employed,  while  at  the 
game  time  any  one  lummous  body  will  in- 
variably produce  the  same  lines  in  the 
spectrum. 

It  had  been  remarked  that  certain  of 
the  lines  in  the  spectnnn  produced  by 
light  from  the  sun  appeared  only  at  par- 
ticular periods  or  imder  peculiar  condi- 
tions or  the  atmosphere.  This  was  ac- 
'  eonnted  for  by  Sir  JDavid  Brewster,  who 
ibuod  that  if  a  ray  of  light  was  made  to 


pass  through  a  colored  gas,  such  as  nitrons 
acid,  dark  bands  would  appear  on  the 
spectrum  ;  from  this  he  concluded  that 
these  variable  lines  in  the  solar  speo- 
trum  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  on  the  li^ht  of  the  sun, 
and  that  some  of  the  fixed  hues  were  also 
to  be  explained  by  the  absorptive  power 
of  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
bands  produced  by  the  transmission  of 
light  through  different  vapors  are  quite 
independent  of  the  color  of  those  vapors, 
some  colored  vapors  producing  no  lines 
whatever,  as,  for  example,  the  red  vapors 
of  chloride  of  tungsten  ;  while  nitrous 
acid,  which  is  also  a  red  gas,  produces 
black  lines  in  the  blue  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

Tims  far,  nothing  had  been  discovered 
which  could  at  all  explain  the  cause  of 
these  phenomena ;  nothing  was  known 
but  the  bare  fact,  that  certain  kuids  of 
light  produced  certain  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum, and  that  some  gases  —  amongst 
others,  those  colnposmg  the  air— ^had  the 
property  of  producing  black  lines  on  the 
spectra  taken  from  rays  of  light  passing 
through  them.  These  facts,  however, 
were  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract 
attention,  and  investigations  were  made, 
and  experiments  instituted  by  the  prin- 
cipal chemists  in  England  and  abroad,  of 
which  and  of  their  results  it  is  now  our 
purpose  to  take  a  brief  survey. 

It  is  a  fact  well  knowTi  to  chemists,  that 
certain  substances  have  the  j)roi)erty  of 
imparting  a  particular  color  to  any  flame 
in  which  they  are  burned;  for  instance, 
common  salt  will  produce  a  yellow  flame ; 
salts  of  strontium  and  lithium,  a  crimson 
one,  etc. ;  and  this  property  has  been 
utilized  by  pyrotechnists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  colored  fires  which  have  be- 
come so  essential  to  the  transformation 
scenes  of  our  pantomimes.  Some  of  these 
colors  are  sufhciently  characteristic  of  the 
salts  by  which  they  are  caused,  to  form  a 
rough  test  of  their  absence  or  presence  in 
a  nuxture  of  different  substances ;  others. 
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on  the  contrary,  have  to  all  appearance 
exactly  the  same  tint  when  produced  by 
either  of  two  salts. 

When  the  phenomena  mentioned  above 
in  connection  with  the  solar  spectrum  be- 
came known,  it  occurred  to  Professors 
Wheatstone,  Miller,  and  others,  to  observe 
what  kind  of  spectrum  would  be  project- 
ed by  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  a 
flame  colored  by  one  of  the  salts  to  which 
we  have  just  directed  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. The  experiments  to  determine  this 
were  at  first  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  :  A  portion  of  the  salt  under  ex- 
amination was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which 
was  then  burned  in  a  common  spirit-lamp ; 
a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  flame 
was  directed  tnreugh  a  vertical  slit,  and 
passed  through  a  prism  into  a  telescope, 
by  which  means  the  spectrum  could  be 
observed  more  accurately  than  if  it  had 
been  simply  projected  on  a  screen.  These 
investigations  fiilly  proved  what  had  been 
previously  suspected  by  those  who  made 
them — namely,  that  the  substances  which 
produced  flames  of  the  same  color  to  the 
naked  eye  could  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  difference  between  the  spectra  they 
produced.  The  salts  of  lithia  and  stron- 
tia,  which,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
produce  a  brilliant  crimson  color,  have 
spectra  differing  very  markedly  from  each 
other,  that  of  lithia  being  characterized 
by  a  single  bright  red  band  crossing  the 
spectrum,  whilst  that  of  strontia  exhibits 
several  red  bands,  besides  a  well-defined 
blue  band. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  in- 
duced further  investigations,  and  Messrs. 
Kirchofl*  and  Bunsen,  by  using  improved 
apparatus,  and  examining  a  large  number 
of  salts,  succeeded  in  building  up,  on  a 
foundation  which  had  been  already  laid, 
a  system  which  bids  fair  to  become  the 
most  accurate  and  expeditious  mode  of 
determining  the  composition  of  bodies 
submitted  to  the  chemist  for  analysis  that 
is  yet  known.  These  two  gentlemen  com- 
menced by  examining  the  spectra  produced 
by  a  number  of  salts  ignited  in  a  gas- 
flame,  and  they  discovered  that  a  metal 
always  produced  the  same  bright  lines  in 
the  spectrum,  whatever  substance  it  was 
mixed  with,  although  it  was  found  that  a 
higher  degree  of  volatility  in  the  salt  or 
salts  under  examination  increased  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  metallic  base  could 
be  detected.  As,  however,  there  are 
only  certain  metals  that  are  capable  of 


being  thus  ignited  in  a  gas-flame,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  electric  spark,  which  was 
found  to  answer  equally  well,  as  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  from  this  source  is  so 
great,  that  by  its  aid  all  the  metals  can  be 
volatilized  and  examined  by  the  prism. 
One  remarkable  observation  was  made 
when  the  voltaic  arc  was  thus  used  for 
the  purpose  of  spectrum  analysis  ;  it  was 
noticed  that  certain  bright  violet  lines 
were  produced  in  the  spectrum,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  any 
metal,  but  were  common  to  all ;  and  it 
was  found  that  these  lines  were  caused  by 
the  atmosphere  itself  becoming  ignited 
by  the  intense  heat,  and  that  they  disap- 
peared if  the  experiments  were  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Another 
result  of  these  experiments  was  the  dis- 
covery that  certain  bodies,  which  had 
always  been  supposed  to  be  extremely 
rare,  were  pretty  generally  difl^ised  in 
small  quantities  throughout  all  nature  ; 
lithia  and  strontia,  for  instance,  were 
found  in  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
one  of  which  was  a  Flanders  brick.  By 
this  method  of  analysis,  not  only  can 
the  presence  of  one  metal  be  detected, 
but  the  exact  composition  of  a  mixture  of 
metals  can  be  determined.  The  spectra 
projected  from  some  metals  are  very  sim- 
ple ;  that  of  sodium  is  crossed  merely  by 
a  double  yellow  band;  while  in  that  of 
iron  there  are  seventy  bands  in  a  portion 
of  the  spectrum  comprising  only  about  a 
third  of  its  entire  length.  The  delicacy 
of  the  test  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  ^.jTri.iryyth  part  of  a  grain 
of  sodium  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  yel- 
low band  characteristic  of  the  metal. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations, 
Messrs.  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  actually  dis- 
covered two  new  metals,  which  they  named 
coesium  and  rubidium^  and  which  would 
probably  never  have  been  discovered  by 
any  other  means ;  their  resemblance  to 
potassium  being  so  strong,  that  all  or- 
dinary chemical  analysis  woidd  have  fail- 
ed to  detect  the  difference.  They  were 
both  found  in  the  water  of  Durkheim 
spring  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains 
of  chloride  of  coesium  and  four  grains  of 
chloride  of  rubidium  to  a  ton  of  water. 

These  experiments,  although  of  such 
high  importance  as  a  mode  of  analysis, 
had  as  yet  thrown  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
all  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  different 
experimentalists  as  belonging  to  jiarticu- 
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lar  metals  being  bands  of  color  more  in- 
tense than  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  It 
was  reserved  for  Kirchofl^  the  principal 
promoter  of  the  experiments  already  made, 
to  form  a  theory  which,  for  its  boldness 
and  originality,  is  almost  unequaled  in 
the  annals  of  modem  science,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  -within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability, and  may  very  likely,  on  further 
investigation,  be  found  capable  of  a  de- 
monstration almost  equivalent  to  absolute 
proof. 

The  basis  on  which  Kirchoff  founded 
his  theory  was  an  observation  made  in 
1849  by  Foucault,  a  French  chemist,  who 
had  made  some  interesting  experiments 
on  the  spectrum  cast  by  the  electric  light. 
Having  remarked  a  particularly  brilliant 
line  in  the  spectnim  cast  by  the  voltaic 
arc,  which  appeared  to  occupy  the  same 
position  as  one  of  the  most  marked  of 
the  dark  Hues  in  the  solar  spectrum,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  cause  a  ray  of  the  sun 
to  be  reflected  through  the  electric  light ; 
and  he  found  that,  instead  of  the  bright 
line  of  the  electric  spectrum  neutralizing 
the  dark  line  of  the  solar  spectrum,  that 
line  became  stronger,  and  that,  if  the 
two  spectra  did  not  exactly  coincide,  that 
part  of  the  electric  spectrum  which  was 
imcovered  showed  a  bright  line,  which 
contrasted  forcibly  with  tlie  dark  line  of 
the  remainder.  He  then  tried  the  effect 
of  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  from  the  vol- 
taic arc  back  through  the  arc,  and  the  re- 
sult was  similar;  the  line  which  in  the 
ordinary  spectrum  was  bright  became 
black  when  the  light  was  reflected  through 
itself. 

Kirchoff,  probably  remembering  these 
experiments,  endeavored  witli  success  to 
reduce  the  principle  which  they  illustrated 
to  a  general  svstem.  He  trhose  sodium 
for  his  prelinunary  researches,  it  being 
t'le  metal  which  produces  tlie  simplest 
spectrum,  and  he  found  that  if  the  light 
of  the  voltaic  arc  is  passed  through  the 
flame  colored  by  sodium,  the  yellow  band 
characteristic  of  this  metal  is  effaced,  and 
its  place  is  taken  by  a  black  band.  Fur- 
ther investigation  shoM^ed  that  the  same 
effect  was  produced  if  the  electnc  light 
was  passed  through  an  atmosphere  of 
volatilized   sodium.     These   results  were 


confirmed  by  experiments  made  with  ba- 
rium, strontiinn,  magnesium,  etc. ; "  it  be- 
in^  found  that  in  all  cases  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  these  metals,  when  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  produced  black  lines 
on  the  spectrum,  corresponding  with  the 
bright  lines  produced  by  the  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  metals  themselves. 

From  these  facts,  Kirchoff  argued,  that 
in  all  probability  the  lines  in  the  solar 
spectnmi  are  caused  by  the  intense  light 
from  an  incandescent  body  passing  through 
a  luminous  atmosphere.  Ha>'ing  come  to 
this  conclusion,  he  tried  to  find  out  whether 
any  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  cor- 
responded with  the  lines  produced  by 
known  substances.  For  this  purpose,  he 
made  use  of  an  ingenious  apparatus,  by 
which  the  spectrum  from  a  ray  of  sunlight 
was  projected  above  the  spectrum  of  the 
metal  to  be  compared  with  it ;  in  this 
way,  those  lines  which  were  common  to 
both  spectra  would  form  a  continuous 
line  through  the  two,  being  black  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  bright  in  the  other 
one.  In  this  manner,  it  was  found  that 
the  spectral  lines  of  many  metals,  such  aa 
sodium,  potassium,  chromium,  magnesium, 
etc.,  correspond  exactly  with  some  of  the 
principal  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
rhe  theory,  then,  that  Kirchoff  brings  for- 
ward as  the  explanation  of  the  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  is,  that  the  sun  is  an  in- 
candescent  nudetes  surrounded  by  a  lumm- 
ous  atfnospherey  of  which  potassium,  so- 
dium, and  the  other  metals  which  have 
been  found  to  exhibit  similar  lines  to  those 
produced  by  the  sun,  are  some  of  the  con- 
stituents. 

This  theory,  although  not  devoid  of  pro- 
bability, has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
deep  enough  examination  to  be  consider- 
ed as  established  ;  but^  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  too  many  facts  in  its  favor  to  justify 
its  being  put  on  one  side  as  extravagant 
and  presumptuous.  It  may  be  that  the 
progress  of  science  is  leading  us  to  a  mode 
of  discovering  the  composition  of  extra- 
mundane  bodies,  and  that  we  shall  in 
time  be  able  to  say  what  the  sun  is  made 
of,  with  as  much  positiveness  as  we  can 
now  affirm  that  the  earth  travels  round 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  round  the  earth. 
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TIME        AND        SPACE 


BY  CAPT.   A.  W.  DRAYSON,   R.A. 


A  CLOUDY-LOOKING  object  is  observed 
far  on  the  distant  horizon,  its  jagged  and 
cut  outline  indicating  that  it  is  a  mountain 
just  visible  above  the  ocean  wave.  It  is 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  us — a  distance 
which  we  could  not  accomplish  on  foot  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  long 
way,  is  fifty  miles  ;  and  we  should  feel  that 
it  was  so,  if  we  were  compelled  to  tramp 
it.  Everybody  knows  what  a  mile  is  ;  so 
that  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  is  at  once  real- 
ized, and  is  therefore  familiar  to  our  senses. 

The  sun  is  shining  on  that  distant  moun- 
tain, and  his  rays  cause  the  ocean  to  glit- 
ter like  a  lake  of  molten  silver.  We  can 
not  look,  but  we  can  merely  glance  at  this 
glowing  orb,  whose  genial  wannth  is  now 
recalling  the  dormant  animal  and  vegetable 
life  into  full  action ;  and  we  remember  that 
the  Sun  is  distant  from  our  Earth  about 
ninety-five  million  miles  —  95,000,000  I 
What  an  enormous  distance  to  contem- 
plate— how  immeasurably  more  vast  than 
any  amount  of  space  with  which  we  are 
intimately  acquainted  on  Earth ;  for  even 
our  longest  voyages  are  scarcely  more  than 
twelve  thousand  miles. 

Yet  the  Sun's  distance  is  trifling  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  orbs  in  the  heavens. 
For  at  midnight  in  the  present  month 
(May)  we  shall  observ^c  in  the  southern 
heavens  a  brilliant  so-called  star,  which 
shines  with  a  steady  pale  light.  That  orb 
is  really  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  is  then 
distant  from  the  Earth  about  four  hun- 
dred million  miles,  or  more  than  four  times 
as  far  from  us  jis  is  the  Sun. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
Jupiter  is  seen,  we  may  observe  a  large 
red-looking  star,  which  also  shines  with  a 
steady  light.  This  is  the  planet  Saturn, 
then  distant  from  the  Earth  more  than  eight 
hundred  million  miles,  or  more  than  twice 
as  far  from  us  that  Jupiter  is. 

Let  us  now  reflect  upon  the  amount  of 
space  with  which  we  are  dealing. 


First,  we  have  considered  the  distance 
of  a  mountain  on  the  horizon,  which  wa» 
fifty  miles  from  us.  We  then  mentioned 
the  Sun's  distance  from  the  Earth,  and  we 
found  this  more  than  eight  thousand  times 
that  of  our  longest  voyages.  Next  we 
find  two  planets,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  four  times,  the  other  more  than  eight 
times,  as  far  off  as  is  the  Sun  from  this 
world. 

We  are  thus  speaking  of  enormous  dis- 
tances, yet  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
prehend them,  for  we  can  compare  them 
with  terrestrial  distances,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  We  might  even  refer  to 
a  more  vast  portion  of  space,  and  speak  of 
the  number  of  miles  which  intervene  be- 
tween us  and  the  most  distant  known 
planet  of  our  system,  namely,  Neptune, 
which  is  thirtv  times  as  far  from  the  Sun 
as  our  Earth  is. 

But  all  these  miles  are  but  measurable 
portions  of  space,  whose  entirety  is  infini- 
tude, incomprehensible,  like  eternity,  to 
which  it  seems  to  bear  a  great  analogy. 

We  can  not  comprehend  Eternity,  nor 
can  we  grasp  the  idea  of  infinite  Space. 
Let  us  speak  of  seconds,  minutes,  hours^ 
years,  centuries,  or  millions  of  centuries, 
and  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  understand 
the  periods  indicated ;  and  by  comparing 
these  with  well-known  intervals  of  time, 
we  seem  to  grasp  and  realize  mentally 
those  years  and  centuries.  When,  how- 
ever, we  endeavor  to  think  of  century  oc- 
curring after  century  in  one  endless  round, 
never  ceasing  or  varying,  our  minds  are  al- 
most exhausted  by  the  effort,  and  we  re- 
turn in  thought  to  some  well-known  sub- 
ject, feeling  like  the  exhausted,  unskilled 
swimmer,  who  again  gladly  feels  the  solid 
ground  beneath  him  after  he  has  ventured 
out  of  his  depth. 

As  it  is  with  Time,  so  is  it  with  Space ; 
we  can  comprehend  all  that  is  minute — 
such  as  feet,  yards,  furlongs,  miles,  leagues, 
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and  thousands  of  miles.  The  distance 
which  separates  our  Earth  from  the  phmet 
Neptune,  although  nearly  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  million  miles,  is  still  made 
intelligible  to  our  senses  by  comparison. 
When,  however,  we  know  that  the  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  immeasurably  beyond 
the  most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  and 
that  beyond  this  star  there  are  probably 
others  equally  as  distant,  and  so  on,  we 
become  lost  amidst  the  multitude  of  recur- 
ring stars,  or  incapable  of  entertaining  an 
idea  of  that  wliich  may  be  termed  endless 
8j)ace. 

Is  it  that  space,  like  all  Me  see  around 
us,  is  a  creation  of  the  Infinite,  and  that 
even  now  space  itself  is  being  created  to 
contain  worlds  not  yet  formed  ? 

We  are,  in  our  present  condition,  hicapa- 
ble  of  fully  realizuig  the  infinitude  and  om- 
nipotence of  Diety ;  although  we  can,  ac- 
cording to  our  capacities,  realize  a  portion 
thereof.  So  space,  in  its  fullness,  is  incom- 
prehensible ;  let  us  but  take  a  portion  of 
It,  and  few  among  us  see  in  it  any  thnig 
wonderful,  or  worthy  even  of  much  re- 
flection. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  how  portions 
of  space  are  measured,  and  hoAV,  by  means 
of  the  most  simple  rules,  we  are  enabled 
to  knoAV  that  we  have  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the  various 
worlds,  and  hence  of  the  scale  upon  which 
the  universe  is  planned. 

Among  almost  all  civilized  nations  there 
is  what  is  called  a  "  standard  measure," 
the  length  of  which  varies  accordmg  to 
the  taste  of  the  inventor  or  the  time  of 
the  Hivention.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  cubit, 
the  Greek  foot,  the  PVench  meter,  the 
English  yard,  etc. ;  and  these  measures 
are  well  known  hi  each  country,  so  that, 
when  referred  to,  any  person  can  hidicate 
about  the  distance  spoken  of. 

An  English  mile  is  no  doubt  a  Avell- 
known  distance  to  all  our  readers,  this 
mile  consisting  of  1 760  yards.  Thus,  any 
definite  measure,  such  as  a  yard,  being  es- 
tablished, we  can,  by  re])eating  this  yard 
juiv  number  of  times,  ascertain  the  extent 
of  one,  two,  or  more  miles ;  thus,  even 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  may  be  measured 
on  Earth,  and  Ave  mav  ascertain  the  dis- 
tnnces  which  separate  toAvns,  villages,  riv- 
ers, and  other  j)arts  on  the  Earth's  surface. 
So  far,  measurement  of  distances  appears 
a  very  simple  thing,  as  easily  understood 
as  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  yards  in  a  piece  of  cloth  or  ribbon — and 


so  it  really  is ;  but  now  let  as  suddenly  tttr 
tempt  an  apparently  daring  feat,  whidiii 
however,  is  one  that  centuries  ago  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Greeks.  We  purpose 
measuring  the  size  of  the  world,  and  find- 
ing how  many  miles  it  is  round. 

To  measure  one  mile  was  indeed  a  sim- 
ple labor  ;  we  had  but  to  rci)eat  an  opera- 
tion with  a  yard  measure  several  times, 
and  the  lengtli  of  a  mile  might  be  ascer- 
tained. To  measure  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
in  the  same  manner  w^oidd  be  tedious,  al- 
though quite  practicable,  so  we  T^ill  not 
here  mention  the  usual  plan  of  measiuing 
long  distances  on  Earth,  for  to  do  so  we 
should  have  to  deal  with  matters  of  too 
scientific  a  nature  for  the  pages  of  this  Mag- 
azine. It  is  sufiicient  for  us  to  know  at 
present  that  we  cati  ascertain  where  the 
exact  spot  is  which  is  sixty  or  sercnty 
miles  from  that  on  which  we  are  standing, 
and  we  can  then  measure  the  world.  Bat 
to  do  so,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  upward, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  little  twink- 
ling stars,  which  we  have  already  seen  are 
the  only  true  guides  to  our  measnrement 
of  time. 

We  will  take  an  imaginary  position  any- 
where on  the  Earth's  surfiice — suppose  at 
Greenwich ;  we  will  then  select  some  star 
for  observation,  and  to  sunplify  the  mat- 
ter we  will  assume  that  this  star  passes 
exactly  over  our  heads  during  the  night. 
To  ascertain  that  it  does  so,  we  must  use 
an  uistrument ;  but  either  by  means  of  a 
plumb-luie,  or  a  reflecting  surface  such  as 
mercury,  we  can  be  certain  w^hen  the  in- 
strument is  truly  perpendicular,  and  henoe 
when  the  star  is  exactly  overhead. 

After  observing  during  several  nights, 
and  finding  that  the  same  star  was  at  a 
particular  time  exactly  overheard,  we 
might  then  proceed  to  a  station  north  of 
Greenwich,  and  distant  about  69  miles; 
and  if  we  agaui  made  obsen'ations  on  the 
same  star,  we  should  find  that,  instead  of 
its  now  being  exactly  overhead,  it  seemed 
to  pass  at  some  slight  distance  from  that 
point. 

We  could  not  express  the  distance  of 
the  star  from  the  point  overhead,  in 
miles,  or  yards,  because  we  know  not  the 
various  distances  of  tlie  stars ;  another 
method  is,  therefore,  adopted,  which  is  as 
folloAvs : 

All  circles  are  divided  into  three  hnn* 
dred  and  sixty  parts,  each  of  which  is  call- 
ed *'  a  degree."  From  the  point  exactly 
overhead    do\^Ti  to  the   horizon  is    one 
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fourth  of  a  circle,  and  therefore  this  space 
contains  ninety  degrees ;  we  can  therefore 
speak  of  a  star  as  one,  two,  or  more  de- 
jxrees  distant  from  the  pouit  exactly  over- 
head. 

Now  lot  us  return  to  our  station  69  miles 
north  of  Greenwich,  and  we  will  suppose 
tliat  we  find  that  the  star  observed  to  be 
overhead  at  Greenwich,  is,  at  this  station, 
one  degree  exactly  from  that  point.  It 
might  seem  premature  to  say  at  once  that 
we  had  then  measured  tlie  size  of  the 
world ;  yet  such  a  statement  would  be 
correct.  For  we  should  have  found  that 
69  miles  caused  the  star  to  appear  one  de- 
gree from  the  point  overhead,  therefore, 
twice  69  miles  would  produce  a  difference 
of  two  degrees,  and  so  on,  till  360  times 
69  miles  would  give  us  the  actual  circum- 
ference of  the  Earth — that  is,  it  is  about 
twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  miles 
in  circumference. 

Thus  by  observing  a  star,  and,  finding 
how  far  it  is  necessary  to  move  on  the 
Earth's  surface  in  order  to  cause  that  star 
to  alter  its  elevation  by  one  degree,  we 
can  at  once  obtain  the  number  of  miles 
contained  in  one  three-hundred-and-sixtieth 
part  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

We  liave  endeavored  to  give  the  most 
simj)le  illustration,  in  order  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  the  size  of  the  Earth  is 
known,  and  a  star  was  spoken  of  which 
passed  exactly  overhead  at  a  particular  lo- 
cality. It  would  not,  however,  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  such  a  star  only  could 
be  made  use  of,  for  any  star  might  be  se- 
lected ;  and  when  we  found  that  its  hight 
above  the  horizon  altered  exactly  one  de- 
gi-ee  in  consequence  of  our  change  of  posi- 
tion, then  we  should  know  that  we  had 
traveled  over  one  three-hundred-and-six- 
tieth j»art  of  the  Earth's  circumference. 
Again,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  alter 
the  altitude  of  the  star  by  exactly  one  de- 
gree, for  half  a  degree,  or  half  a  dozen 
degrees,  would  serve  equally  as  well. 

The  size  of  the  planet  on  which  we  re- 
side is,  therefore,  as  well  known  as  that  of 
our  houses,  and  consequently  we  can  at 
once  tell  the  mmiber  of  miles  which  sepa- 
rate two  places,  if  we  know  how  many 
'-''degrees'*''  they  are  from  each  other.  For 
example,  Stockholm  is  about  fifly-nine  and 
one  third  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
whilst  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly 
thirty-four  degrees  south  of  it.  The  two 
localities  are^  therefore,  separated  by  about 
ninety-three  and  one  third  degrees;  and 


as  they  are  nearly  in  a  line  joining  the 
two  poles  of  the  earth,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
ninety-three  and  one  third  by  the  length 
in  miles  of  a  degree. 

Afler  we  have  measured  the  size  of  the 
world,  we  may  attempt  many  problems 
which  might  i)reviously  have  appeared 
impossible ;  for  science  advances  by  a  se- 
ries of  steps,  and  great  works  are  thus 
accomplished,  just  as  we  perfonn  a  jour- 
ney on  foot.  If  we  recline  and  view  a  dis- 
tant mountain,  we  oflen  doubt  whether 
we  can  ever  reach  it — and  those  who  rarely 
use  their  Umbs  would  deem  the  effort  fu- 
tile. By  a  steady  perseverance,  however, 
mile  af^er  mile  is  j)assed ;  and  if  the  jour- 
ney be  not  accomplished  to-day,  it  may  be 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  probably  a 
week  hence.  Many  years  elapsed  af^er 
the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  like  a  ball  in 
form  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  mea- 
sure it.  Centuries  again  j>assed,  af^er  this 
problem  was  solved,  before  another  de- 
pending thereon  was  attempted,  this  other 
being  the  distances  of  the  various  celestial 
bodies  'which  occupy  a  portion  of  space. 

Not  only  in  consequence  of  its  size,  but 
also  from  the  facility  with  which  certain 
details  are  seen  on  its  surface,  the  moon 
was  m  the  earliest  ages  supposed  to  be 
the  nearest  celestial  body  to  the  earth. 
Modem  observation  has  proved  this  sup- 
position to  be  correct ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  space  which  intervenes 
between  our  world  and  the  various  fixed 
stars,  we  may  by  comparison  call  the  moon 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  us.  The  method 
adopted  for  finding  the  moon's  distance  is 
as  follows : 

Two  localities  are  selected  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth — one  we  will  suppose  to 
be  Stockholm,  the  other  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  direct  distance  hi  miles  be- 
tween these  tAvo  stations  is  known,  and 
also  the  number  of  degrees  between  the 
two.  An  hist  rumen  t  is  placed  in  position 
both  at  Stockholm  and  the  Cape,  by  means 
of  which  degrees  can  be  measured. 

The  two  stations  are,  we  will  suppose, 
exactly  ninety-three  and  one  third  degrees 
distant  from  each  other.  Then,  if  two 
stars  were  at  the  same  instant  exactly 
vertical  at  each  place,  these  two  stars,  on 
account  of  their  immense  distance,  must 
also  be  ninety-three  and  one  third  degrees 
distant  from  each  other. 

If  from  these  two  stations  the  distance 
in  degrees  of  any  celestial  body  from  the 
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point,  or  star  overhead,  were  measured 
when  that  celestial  body  was  at  its  great- 
est hiijcht,  then  the  distance  in  degrees 
that  tliis  body  was  from  the  star  overhead 
at  the  Cape,  added  to  the  degrees  that  it 
was  from  the  point  overhead  at  Stockhohn, 
would  amount  to  exactly  ninety-three  and 
one  tliird  degrees,  sui)posing  tliat  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  in  miles,  of  the  body 
observed,  was  infinite.  If,  however,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  body  were  not  infinite,  then 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  would  be  more  than 
ninety-three  and  one  third,  and  according  as 
the  celestial  body  was  very  near  or  fiir  from 
the  earth,  so  the  excess  above  ninetv- 
three  and  one  third  would  be  greater  or 
less. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sum  of 
the  two  distances  amounted  to  ninety-four 
and  one  third  degrees  when  the  moon  was 
observed,  then  we  should  know  tliat  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Cape  to  the  center  of 
the  moon  formed  an  angle  of  one  degree 
with  a  line  drawn  from  Stockholm  to  the 
same  point.  Knowing  the  distance  be- 
tween Stockliolm  and  the  Cape,  the  moon's 
distance  in  miles  from  either  localitv  could 
be  at  once  calculated. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  calculated ;" 
and  this  may  lead  some  readers  to  ima- 
gine that  the  process  of  calculation  is  very 
difficidt.  A  few  preliminaries  being  learn- 
ed, however,  renders  it  very  simple.  In 
fact,  the  distance  of  the  moon  might  be 
obtained,  when  we  know  the  data  men- 
tioned above,  by  the  aid  of  a  ruler  and 
pencil ;  for  we  could  draw  two  long  lines 
forming  an  angle  of  one  degree  M'ith  each 
other,  and  then  measure  where  the  two 
lines  were  just  one  inch  apart ;  then,  from 
these  points  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
lines  would  represent  the  distance  of  the 
n\oon  from  the  earth,  whilst  the  one  inch 
represented  the  distance  between  tlie 
Ca])e  and  Stockliolm.  If  between  the 
points  and  the  junction  of  the  two  Hues 
were  forty  inches,  then  forty  times  the 
number  of  miles  between  the  Cape  and 
Stockholm  would  give  us  the  distance  of 
the  moon:  lience,  from  knowing  the  former 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  latter. 

From  observations  of  this  description, 
it  is  found  that  the  moon  is  sometimes  at 
a  Lrreater  and  at  others  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  earth  —  the  mean  of  these,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fortv  thousand  miles. 

The  method  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  that  by  which  the  moon's  distance  is 


obtained,  might  be  adopted  to  obtain  the 
distance  of  the  sun  and  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  except,  that,  owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  space  which  intervenes  between 
our  planet  and  the  central  orb,  the  angle 
fonned  by  two  lines  drawn  from  different 
portions  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  bo 
small,  that  great  uncertainty  would  exist 
in  the  result. 

If  we  had  a  friend  on  the  moon  who 
would  make  o])servatious  at  the  same  time 
that  we  did  on  earth,  and  wlio  would 
measure  the  distance  in  degrees  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  at  the  same  instant 
that  we  measured  between  the  moon  and 
the  sun,  then  the  j)roblem  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance could  be  at  once  solved.  At  present, 
however,  the  means  of  transit  to  the  moon 
are  very  little  known,  and  eonscaoentlj 
we  have  to  seek  other  methods  tor  the 
advanceinent  of  our  knowledge  connected 
with  space. 

More  than  a  tliousand  years  ago,  how- 
ever, a  very  good  idea  was  promuIfl;ated 
connected  with  the  moon  and  the  sun  s  dis- 
tance— this  was,  tliat  when  the  moon  was 
exactly  half  illuminated,  then  a  line  from 
the  moon  to  the  sun  would  be  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  a  line  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon.  If,  at  this  period,  the  distance 
in  degrees  between  the  moon  and  sun 
were  measured,  then  two  angles  of.  a  tri- 
angle would  be  known — and  hence  the 
third,  because  the  three  angles  always 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
grees. The  three  angles  being  known, 
the  triangle  can  be  drawTi,  and  as  one 
side — namely,  the  distance  in  miles  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth — ^is  known,  therefore 
the  other  sides  could  be  measured  or  cal- 
culated, and  one  of  the  other  sides  is  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  which 
is  the  quantity  required  to  be  measured. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  the  problem  is  a  failure,  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  Moon's 
surface  rendering  it  impossible  to  teU  when 
she  is  exact!  V  half  illuminated. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  another  and  very  ingenious  plan 
was  sugg(»sted  for  obtaining  the  Sun's  dis- 
tance. This  was  by  observations  made 
during  the  passage  of  the  planet  Yenas 
across  the  Sun's  disk.  By  ODservinfi^  how 
far  in  degrees  Venus  separated  herself  from 
the  Sim  the  proportion  between  the  Elarth'a 
distance  from  the  Sun  and  that  of  Venus 
was  known — the  actual  distance  in  miles 
of  either  was  not  known,  but  merely  the 
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relative  distances.  The  proportion  also  I  a  room  to  the  other.  K  with  the  aid  of 
was  known  between  the  size  of  the  Sun  I  two  fine  hairs  placed  in  the  telescope  we 
and  its  distance — that  is,  if  it  were  twenty  were  to  measure  the  actual  length  of  a 
million  miles  from  the  Earth,  it  must  be  so  j  brick,  we  should  find  that  tliis  length  ap- 
large ;  if  forty  millions,  so  large ;  and  so  i  peared  to  increase  in  consequence  of  our 
on.  Then  two  or  more  stations  were  se- :  approaching  it  only  a  few  yards, 
lected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Earth,  and  j      Having  tried  this  experiment,  we  could 


from  these  Venus  would  appear  to  move 
across  different  portions  of  the  Sun's  disk, 
llien  the  difference  in  the  times  of  passage 
across  the  sun,  compared  with  the  whole 


then  appreciate  an  exactly  similar  one  con- 
nected with  the  Stars;  for  the  Earth,  which 
travels  around  a  circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  million 


time  of  passage,  afforded  data  sufficient  to  miles,  must  be  at  one  time  of  year  much 
calculate  the  actual  distance  of  the  Sun  I  nearer  certain  stars  than  at  others.  If, 
from  the  earth.  To  exj)lain  this  problem  1  then,  we  select  two  stars,  which  are  close 
fully  would  occupy  nearly  as  many  ])ages  together,  and  arrange  our  telescope  and 
as  are  allowed  us  for  the  whole  of  this  ar-  the  hairs  in  it  so  as  to  measure  the  dis- 
ticle ;  we  can,  therefore,  merely  mention  j  tance  between  these  two — ^first  w^hen  the 
the  means  adopted,  and  give  the  result  ob-  j  Earth  is  nearest  to  them,  and  again  when 
tained — w  hich  is,  that  we  are  about  nine- !  it  is  (six  months  alter)  most  distant  from 


ty-five  million  miles  from  the  Sun. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries connected  with  modem  astron- 


them — we  can  comprehend  how  vast  must 
be  the  distance  between  these  if  we  find 
no   alteration  in  their  relative   positions, 


omy,  for  it  at  once  gave  us  the  scale  of  i  although  we  have  approached  them  many 
the  universe,  and  enabled  us  to  extend  our    million  miles. 

points  of  measurement  from  the  Ca[)e  and  j  The  Pole  Star,  which  is  probably  well 
Stockholm — a  distance  of  a  fcAV  thousand  ;  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  more  than 
miles — to  two  ])oints  distant  one  hundred  thirty  million  miles  nearer  tons  in  Decem- 
and  eighty  million  miles  from  each  other ;  j  ber  than  it  is  in  June  ;  and  yet  it  seems 
for  in  consequence  of  the  earth  moving :  no  closer  to  the  stars  in  its  immediate 
round  the  Sun,  it  travels  round  a  circle  ;  neighborhood  at  the  former  than  at  the  lat- 
the  diameter  of  which  is  that  number  of  ter  period.  Thus,  thirty  million  miles  is 
miles  in  length.  \  not  much,  when  commred  to  the  distance 

When  we  knoAV  the  diameter  of  a  cir-  j  of  the  Pole  Star.  To  select  two  stars 
cle,  we  also  know  its  circumference,  the  close  to  each  other,  and  to  observe  that  no 
proy>ortion  being  about  as  seven  to  twen- ,  changes  take  place  in  their  relative  posi- 
ty-two.  Therefore,  from  knowing  the  j  tions  although  we  may  approach  them  by 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  Sun,  we  more  than  thirty  million  miles,  shows  us 
know  how  many  miles  we  travel  each  year,  .that  our  distance  from  the  Sun,  great  as  it 
and  we  find  that  these  amount  to  nearlv  is,  is  still  but  an  atom  compared  to  that 
six  hundred  million,  a  distance  over  whicK  \  which  separates  us  from  the  Pole  Star.  It 
an  express  train  could  not  pass  under  thir-  has  lately  been  supposed  that  some  stars 
teen  thousand  years.  |  have  been  found  to  alter  their  relative  po- 

This  enormous  amount  of  space,  how-  ^  sitions  slightly  during  six  months,  but  the 
ever,  is  comj)aratively  nothuig,  when  com-  ■  change  is  so  trifling  as  to  indicate  that 
pared  to  that  which  inter\'enes  between  us  they  are  at  a  compai*atively  infinite  dis- 
and  the  fixed  stars.     To  realize  how  vast  j  tance. 

this  is,  we  ought  first  to  make  an  experi- 1  If  our  material  existence  had  been  cast 
mcnt  as  follows: — Take  a  telescope,  and  |  upon  the  planet  Neptune  instead  of  on  our 
direct  this  u}H)n  a  brick  wall  which  should  ;  own  orb,  we  should  then  have  had  a  much 
be  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so ;  better  chance  of  measuring  the  distjmce  of 
count  how  many  bricks  are  seen  to  ex-  the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  various 
tend  acToss  the  telescope ;  then  advance  a  pnncij)al  planets  in  the  system.  For  Nep- 
few  yards  nearer  to  the  wjill,  and  again  tmie  is,  at  one  period  of  his  vear,  five 
examine  with  the  telescope  how  much  thousand  seven  hundred  million  miles 
larger  each  brick  appears,  and  consequently  ,  nearer  to  some  stars  than  he  is  at  the  op- 
how  many  have  disappeared.  We  shall  posite  period.  But  as  he  occupies  more 
then  find  how  great  an  influence  is  pro- 1  than  sixty  thousand  terrestrial  days  to 
duced  on  the  ^apparent  size  of  each  brick  move  round  the  Sun,  each  astronomer 
by  the  change  of  position  from  one  end  of  would  have  but  one  chance  during  his  life- 
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time  of  observing  the  same  stars  from  the 
nearest  and  furthest  points — that  is,  sup- 
posing that  tlie  Neptunites  live  only  as 
long  as  we  do. 

What,  then,  do  we  know  of  Space  ? 
As  a  whole,  little  or  nothing  !  We  can 
me:isure  portions  of  it  —  we  know  which 
of  the  worlds  are  near  and  which  are  far 
from  us.  Tlie  stars,  we  can  prove,  are  at 
an  enormous  distance  ;  yet,  beyond  all 
those  that  we  see,  there  are  probably 
others  equally  as  far  from  them  ;  and, 
again,  more  yet  further.  But  must  we 
again  and  again  go  on,  and  still  find  suns 
and  systems,  universe  succeeding  universe, 
and  still  more  and  more  ?  If  so,  what  is 
beyond  all  this  ?  Does  empty  space  then 
extend,  in  which  nothing  organic  exists 
and  nothing  has  yet  appeared  ?  If  even 
this  should  be,  what  is  again  beyond  that, 
and  where  is  its  boundarv  ?  Tied  as  we 
are  at  present  to  material  bodies,  fettered 
as  we  are,  even  in  ideas,  by  this  coherence 
of  the  perishable  with  the  immortal,  and 
accustomed  to  think  of,  examine,  and 
compare  only  those  things  which  are  finite 
or  measurable  by  us  in  our  now  condition, 
we  utterly  fail  when  we  attempt  to  real- 
ize the  idea  of  infinite  space. 

That  faculty  of  our  mysterious  triune  be- 
ing which  we  term  thought  does  in  a  meas- 
ure annihilate  portions  of  space.  We  can 
roam  in  thought,  and  in  an  instant,  amongst 
the  huge,  deep,  caldron-like  craters  on 
the  moon,  or  we  can  rapidly  transport  our- 
selves to  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  and  pic- 
ture to  our  mhids  his  midnight  sky,  bril- 
liant with  the  light  of  four  moons ;  a  voice 
or  a  note  of  music  will  suddenly  recall  us 
from  these  distant  orbs,  and  perhaj)s  trans- 
port us  mentally  to  some  quiet  sea-side 
nook  where  we  listened  to  a  voice  of 
music  whose  tones  have  thus  been  recall- 
ed to  us.  It  seems,  however,  necessary 
to  have  some  link  even  to  enable  our 
thoughts  to  range  through  space,  for  with- 
out it  we  fail  to  project  them. 

What  link  have  we  to  guide  us  when 
we  endeavor  to  grasp  the  idea  of  infinite 
space  ?  At  present,  it  aj)pears  that  we 
hiive  none  ;  and  hence  Ave  fail  to  compre- 
hend it.  In  a  future  state,  however,  our 
condition  may  probably  be  so  altered  that 
finite  distance  is  not  now  more  clear  than 
will  then  be  the  infinitude  thereof.  He- 
tween  time  and  space  there  appears  a 
great  analogy  —  a  sort  of  twin-brother- 
hood. I^ortirins  of  each  may  be  meas- 
ured,  divided,   and   treated    as   common 


cvcry-day  matters :  the  whole  of  each  is 
immeasurable  and  incomprehenuble,  like 
the  Creator  of  each.  And  thus  we  again 
find  a  third  analogy.  For  all  organic  and 
inorganic  matters  are  but  portiona  of  the 
Infinite,  who,  to  us,  is  incomprehenrible. 
.  .  •  ■  • 

There  is  a  question  whidi  is  not  nn- 
frequently  asked  by  those  who  hear  or 
read  of  the  time  and  labor  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  elucidation  of  such  subjecU 
as  those  upon  which  we  have  ventnrra  to 
treat.  Tms  is :  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know 
all  this  ?  What  benefit  can  it  be  to  any 
person  to  know  that  the  sim  is  so  many 
million  miles  distant  ?  Why  might  it  not 
be  only  half  as  far  ?  and  if  we  knew  it  not, 
wliat  could  it  matter  ?  Is  it  not  mere 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  still  go  on  ginn- 
ing more  and  more  information  about  a 
host  of  stars  ?     Cut  bono?  is  the  cry. 

May  we  not  answer,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  natural  healthy  condi- 
tion of  man^s  mind  to  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge for  his  own  sake,  if  for  nothing  else ; 
and  when  the  mind  is  not  so  impelled, 
then  it  is  not  in  a  sound  state.  '^  1  have 
enough,  and  want  no  more,"  is  the  cry 
of  the  mental  invalid,  who  dreams  not 
that  his  cup  is  full  from  merely  being 
so  small.  But  there  are  other  answers. 
When  experimentalists  first  appKed  a 
loadstone  to  pieces  of  iron  and  rounds  its 
efi^ects  on  them,  did  they  dream  that  their 
continued  researches  would  reveal  the 
compass  which  was  to  guide  the  mariner 
on  the  pathless  ocean  ?  When  the  ear- 
liest astronomers  formed  their  catalogues 
of  stars,  and  registered  the  exact  position 
of  the  moon  and  sun  at  various  periods, 
they  scarcely  fancied  that  they  were  plaoiDg 
those  foundation-stones  which  would  ena- 
ble nations  then  unformed  to  issue  a  giude 
to  mariners  three  years  in  advance.  The 
child  who  learns  his  letters  and  his  potr 
hooks  scarcely  realizes  the  use  that  thk 
labor  may  eventually  become  to  him. 
And  thus,  in  science,  the  Laborers  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  were  the  representa- 
tives of  science  in  its  boyhood.  We,  de- 
riving benefit  from  the  work  of  those 
early  observers,  (just  as  the  youth  bene- 
fits from  the  studies  he  applied  himself  to 
when  a  boy,)  may  be  chilled  the  represent- 
atives of  science  in  its  youth.  Those  who 
follow  will  take  care  that  this  same  youth 
is  nourished  and  fed  so  that  he  may  be- 
come a  man,  and  eventual^  be  matured 
in  all  wisdom.    He  is  long-lived  and  of 
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slow  growth,  is  this  Science — ^many  thou- ' 
sand  years  he  has  already  existed,  and 
yet  he  is  but  a  stripling  ;  still  he  pro- 
gresses rapidly,  and  gains  strength  and 
vigor  as  long  as  he  has  freedom  to  use 
his  limbs  —  which  are  the  thoughts  of  his 
votaries. 

Shall  we,  in  our  day,  say  he  has  gro\ni 
enough  ?  —  that  we  have  nothhig  in  trust 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  us  ? — that  we 
need  not  inquire  more,  or  labor  more,  ex- 
cept in  those  fields  which  will  ^-ield  us 
that  which  the  man  of  to-day  calls  "some- 
thincr  useful"?  Nav,  let  us  rather  in- 
quire  from  the  love  alone  of  knowledge  ; 
let  us  collect  facts,  consider  problems,  and 
weigh  probabilities,  so  as  to  lighten  the  la- 


bor of  our  followers:  and  if  we  do  nothing 
else,  we  shall  in  this  particular  science 
learn  that  time  is  but  a  term,  and  that  to 
solve  some  of  our  problems  requires  ages : 
and  thus,  whilst  dealing  with  vast  epochs, 
we  can  not  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  to- 
day we  are  here,  but  that  afler  a  few  to- 
morrows our  lot  will  be  cast  amidst  other 
spheres  ;  and  henc«  we  should  become, 
not  mere  creatures  of  to-day,  but  beings 
whose  labors  and  thoughts  are  also  for  the 
morrow.  We  should  thus  endeavor  to 
make  ourselves  an  integral  part  of  that 
humanity  which  is  placed  here  to  work 
out  a  destiny  that  in  the  future  must  be 
great  and  high ! 


From    the    Lelfure    Hour. 


THE      REGALIA      OF      ENGLAND. 


WmnN  the  gi'ay  and  venerable  walls  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  so  many  mat- 
ters of  historical  note  are  to  be  found,  there 
are  few  which  have  more  interest  than  those 
objects  which  have  figured  on  so  many 
important  occasions,  and  been  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  careers  of 
English  kings  and  queens,  and  with  the 
changes  and  onward  progress  of  Great 
Britain. 

Besides  the  Royal  Regalia,  respecting 
which  we  propose  to  give  some  particu- 
lars, there  are  preserved  in  the  present 
jewel  office,  vessels  of  various  kinds,  of 
massive  gold,  but  which  are  beyond  any 
standard  price,  in  consequence  of  the  rar- 
ity and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  work- 
manship— the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and 
other  bright  jewels  belonging  to  the 
crown.  Although  the  building  in  which 
the  Regalia  are  now  kept  has  in  modem 
times  been  in  very  bad  taste,  deprived  of 
its  ancient  appearance,  there  are  near  it 
the  famous  Norman  Keep  —  the  Beau- 
champ  Tower,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
stone  records  of  prisoners  suffering — the 
place  of  execu^on — ^the  little  church  close 
by,   in   which  two  headless  queens  and 


many  eminent  persons  lie  buried  —  the 
Traitor's  Gate — and  other  objects  of  stir- 
ring interest.  Each  step  here  illustrates 
some  page  of  our  history,  and  gives  rise 
to  ideas  which  form  contrasts  with  our 
present  better  condition,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  former  days. 

Before  the  rign  of  King  Henry  HI.  the 
jewels  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty^  were 
at  times  placed  for  their  safe  custody  in 
some  of  the  religious  houses,  but  mostly 
in  the  Temple,  in  London.  When  the 
King  went  abroad,  his  crown  and  other 
objects  of  majesty  usually  accompanied 
him ;  and  on  the  return  of  Henry  IIL 
from  France,  in  1230,  he  commanded  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  replace  the  jewels  in 
the  Tower,  "  as  they  had  been  before  " — 
(this  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  their 
having  been  kept  there.) 

When  the  Court  was  held  at  various 
towns,  the  jewels,  etc.,  were,  on  important 
festivals,  carried  to  those  places.  The  an- 
cient accounts  show  that  the  crown  jewels 
were  not  always  in  such  safe  keeping  as 
they  are  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  which  embittered  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  of  Henry  IIL, 
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he  conveyed  his  plate  and  jewels  abroad,  |  George,  a  standing-dish  of  gold,  and 
and  confided  them  to  the  care  of  Mar- 1  eral  other  articles,  the  whole  of  which 
garet,  Queen  of  France ;  they  were  laid    wiks  enriched  with  jewels,  chasing,  etc. 


nj)  in  the  Temple,  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 


A  few  years  afterwards  other  crown 


ti,     '  I  • 

edged  to  certain  merchants  of  that  na-  jewels  were  deposited   with  Humphrey, 

tion,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  main-  Earl  of  Buckingham,  as  security  for  pMt 

tenance  of  the  King's  estate,  in  the  ne-  of  a  sum  of  money  due  to  him  for  hia 


cessities  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  barons.  In  1272  they 
were  redeemed,  and  brought  back  again 


own  wages,  and  for  the  payment  of  men 
under  his  command  engaged  at  the  siege 
of  Calais.   In  this  agreement  it  was  apecif- 


to  Eni^land.  fied,  that  in  cjise  the  money  was  not  repaid 

Edward  III/s  expensive  wars  obliged  ^  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  to  the  Barl 
liim  to  pawn  even  his  crown  and  jewels  to  !  of  Buckingham,  he  was  at  liberty  to  aeU 
the  merchants  of  Flanders :  they,  on  this  \  the  jewels.  Many  other  instances  might 
occasion,  were  recovered ;  for  we  find  that .  be  given  of  the  risk  or  loss  to  which  the 
aft^r  the  accession  of  his  grandson,  liich-  Regalia  have  been  exposed,  even  in  oaa^ 
ard  II.,  certain  crown  jewels  were  placed  paratively  recent  times, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  I  In  Bayley's  account  of  the  Tower  there 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  secm-ity  for  the  is  a  very  long  list  of  the  crown  jewels, 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  that  etc.,  in  the  jewel  house,  in  the  reign  of 
monarch  had  borrowed  of  John  Philpot '  James  I. ;  our  space  will  not,  however,  al- 
and other  merchants  of  London.  Even  ;  low  us  to  go  into  particulars,  but  we  pro- 
Henry  v.,  a  king  of  famous  memory,  was  I  ceed  to  give  the  list  of  what  may  now  be 
obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  ,  more  especially  considered  the  Endish 
to  carry  on  his  wars,  to  pa^\^l  the  pusan,  ;  Regalia.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  Tow- 
a  rich  collar,  to  the  mayor  and  common- ',  er,  there  are  five  crowns — one  called  the 
alty  of  London,  as  security  for  the  sum  crown  of  St.  Edward ;  the  crown  of  State, 
of  ten  thousand  marks ;  and  on  the  fol-  made  for  her  present  Majesty ;  the  Queen's 
lowing  year,  having  obtained  large  sums  circlet  of  gold ;  the  Queen  s  crown,  used 
from  the  nobility  and  others,  he  empower- 1  at  the  coronations  when  there  is  a  Qneen 
ed  Thomas  Chitternc,  keeper  of  his  jewels,  1  consort ;  and  another  crown  called  the 
to  deliver  them  to  those  persons,  as  pledges  Queen's  rich  crown.  Beside  these  there 
for  the  payment  of  their  respective  loans,  are  the  Orb,  the  Ampulla,  and  eagle  of 
In  the  middle  ages,  a  standard  circulating  ■  gold,  the  Curtana,  or  pointless  sword  of 
medium  was  limited ;  it  is  therefore  not  mercy,  the  State  sword,  and  the  two 
so  wonderful  that  the  Regalia  were  often    swords   spiritual   and  temporal,  and  Si. 


used,   by   offering  them   as   security  for 
means  of  revenue. 

Henry  VI.  on  several  occasions  was  re- 
ducxjd  to  the  necessity  of  pawning  his 


David's  staff.  This  last  is  as  old  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  far  greater  antiquity.  It  is  four  ftet 
seven  inches  in  length,  is  chiefly  of  beaten 


jewels  to  raise  money  ;  and  the  accounts  of ,  gold,  with  a  pike,  or  foot  of  steel,  four 
some  of  these  transjictions  serve  to  give  us  i  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mound 
some  faint  idea  of  several  objects  which  are  1  and  cross  at  tne  top.  There  are,  too,  the 
not  now  to  be  found  in  the  Tower.  In  the  King's  scepter,  ^vith  the  cross ;  the  Khig'a 
seventeenth  year  of  this  King's  reign,  the  j  scepter,  with  the  dove  with  wings  expand- 
following  articles  were  delivered,  by  the  ed,  an  emblem  of  mercy ;  the  Qaeen'^s  ivoiy 
advice  of  his  Council,  to  Henry,  Bishop  I  rod,  and  the  Queen's  scepter,  with  tbe 
of  Winchester,  as  security  for  a  loan  of ;  cross.  Tliere  is  another  elegant  scepter, 
seven  thousand  marks,  namely:  "A  pusan  I  which  was  found,  in  1814,  behind  a  whb- 
of  gol<l,  chilled  the  rich  collar,"  "  a  sword  I  scoting  in  the  Tower.  There  are  also  the 
of  gold  called  the  sword  of  Spaigne,"  "  a  !  armilla?,  or  bracelets,  the  royal  spurs,  the 
tablet  of  gold  in  the  manner  of  a  boke,"  |  salt-cellar  of  state,  which  is  a  model  in  gold 
"a  tJiblet  of  St.  George,"  "a  pusan  of!  of  the  White  Tower,  and  numeerous  Te»> 
gold,  called  Iklynyton  Collar,"  "17  say- !  sels  for  common  service,  coronation  ban- 
lers  of  gold,  whereof  that  oon  is  a  man,  j  quets,  etc. 

and  the  other  a  woman  holdying  the  saler  i  The  original  crown  of  St.  Edward,  wilih 
in  her  handes,"  "ij  pottos  of  gold."  There  j  which  a  long  line  of  English  kings  hsre 
were  also  a  chalice,  a  tablet  of  gold  of  the  i  been  crowned,  seems  to  have  in  some  wiy 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  an  image  of  St. '  disappeared  in  the  troubled  time  of  Chailia 
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I.'s  reign,  and  the  crown,  now  called  St. 
Edward's  crown,  was  made  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  II.  The  crown  called 
the  State  crown  is  different  from  that  call- 
ed St.  Edward's  crown.  The  State  crown 
was  worn  at  the  coronation  banquets,  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  other  im- 
portant state  occasions.  Various  state 
crowns  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
for  several  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
On  the  accession  of  her  present  IVIajesty,  a 
new  state  crown  was  ordered  to  be  made; 
and  for  this  purpose  several  old  crowns 
were  broken  up,  and  other  rare  jewels 
brought  into  use.  Respecting  this  import- 
ant part  of  the  Regalia,  Professor  Tennant, 
of  King's  College,  says  that  the  Imperial 
state  crown  of  her  present  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  in  the  year  1 838,  with  jewels  taken 
from  old  crowns.  It  consists  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  set  in 
silver  juid  gold.  It  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
with  ermine  border,  and  is  lined  with  white 
silk.  Its  gross  weight  is  30  oz.  5  dwts. 
troy.  The  lower  part  of  the  band,  above 
the  ermine  border,  consists  of  a  row  of  129 
pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  band  of 
a  row  of  112  pearls,  between  which,  in 
front  of  the  crown,  is  a  large  sapphire, 
(partly  drilled,)  purchased  for  the  crown 
of  his  Majesty  George  IV.  At  the  back 
is  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size,  and  6  other 
sapphires,  (3  on  each  side,)  between  which 
are  8  emeralds.  Above  and  below  the  7 
sapphires  are  14  diamonds.  Between  the 
emeralds  and  sapphires  are  IC  trefoil  or- 
naments, containing  160  diamonds.  Above 
the  band  are  8  sapphires,  surmounted  by 
8  diamonds,  between  which  are  8  festoons, 
consisting  of  148  diamonds.  In  the  front 
of  the  crown,  and  in  the  center  of  a  dia- 
mond Maltese  cross,  is  the  famous  ruby 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  III.,  called  the 
Black  Prince,  by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Cas- 
tile, after  the  battle  of  Najera,  near  Vit- 
toria,  A.n.  1367.  This  ruby  was  worn  in 
the  helmet  of  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  a.d.  1415.  It  is  pierced  quite 
through,  in  the  Eastern  custom,  the  upper 
part  of  the  piercing  being  filled  up  by  a 
small  ruby.  Around  this  ruby,  to  form  a 
cross,  are  75  brilliant  diamonds.  Three 
other  Maltese  crosses,  forming  the  two 
sides  and  back  of  the  crown,  have  emerald 
centers,  and  contain  respectively  132,  124, 
and  130  brilliant  diamonds.  Between  four 
Maltese  crosses   are  4   ornaments  in  the 


form  of  theFrench  fleur-de-lis^  with  4  rubies 
in  the  centers,  and  surrounded  by  rose  dia- 
monds, containing  respectively  85,  86,  and 
87  rose  diamonds.  From  the  Maltese 
crosses  issue  four  imperial  arches  com- 
posed of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  the  leaves 
containing  728  rose,  table,  and  brilliant 
diamonds — 32  pearls  forming  the  acorns, 
set  in  cups  containing  54  rose  diamonds 
and  one  table  diamond.  The  total  num- 
ber of  diamonds  in  the  arches  and  acorns 
is  108  brilliant,  116  table,  and  559  rose 
diamonds.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
arches  are  suspended  four  large  pendant 
pear-shaped  pearls,  with  rose  diamond 
cups,  containing  12  rose  diamonds,  and 
stems  containing  24  very  small  rose  dia- 
monds. Above  the  arch  stands  the  mound, 
containing  in  the  lower  hemisphere  304 
brilliants,  and  in  the  upper  244  brilUant*  ; 
the  cross  on  the  summit  has  a  rose-cut  sap- 
phire in  the  center,  surrounded  by  4  large 
Drilliants,  and  108  smaller  brilliants. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  jew- 
els comprised  in  the  crown  of  state :  1 
large  ruby  irregularly  pohshed,  1  large 
broad-spread  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11 
emeralds,  4  rubies,  1363  brilliant  diamonds, 
1273  rose  diamonds,  147  table  diamonds, 
4  drop-shaped  pearls,  and  273  pearls. 

The  office  of  keeper  of  the  royal  jewels 
had  been  considered  one  of  considerable 
importance,  and  was  holden  by  persons  of 
distinction.  In  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIIL, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  afterward 
Earl  of  Essex,  was  appointed  to  this  post. 
The  keeper  was  styled  the  Master  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Jewel-house ;  and  besides 
the  care  of  the  Regalia  in  the  Tower,  he 
had  the  purchasing  and  custody  of  all  roy- 
al plate,  the  appointment  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  goldsmiths  and  jewelers,  the  fiir- 
nishing  of  plate  to  ambassadors  and  great 
officers  of  state,  and  the  remanding  of  it 
when  the  ambassadors  returned,  or  the  offi- 
cers died,  or  were  removed.  He  had  lodg- 
ings in  all  the  King's  houses,  and  convey- 
ance as  wellfor  the  plate  asforhis  own  house- 
hold, or  removals  of  the  court.  The  sal- 
ary attached  to  his  office  was  only  £50  per 
annum,  but  his  perquisites  were  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II.,  after  they  had  undergone  considerable 
reduction,  amounted  to  £1300  yearly.  He 
was  allowed  a  table  of  fourteen  dishes, 
with  beer,  wine,  etc.,  or  38*.  daily  for 
board  wages;  £300  came  to  him  every 
year  out  of  the  New-Tear's  gift;  money ; 
and  about  £300  more  he  obtained  by  car- 
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rying  presents  to  ambassadors.  He  had 
an  allowance  of  twenty-eight  ounces  of 
plate  yearly,  and  the  small  presents  sent 
to  the  Kmg,  anciently  valued  at  £30  or 
£40,  as  also  the  purses  wherein  the  lords 
presented  their  gold,  which  were  usually 
worth  £30  or  £40  each.  In  public  pro- 
cessions he  had  precedence  next  to  privy 
councilors.  At  coronations  he  wore  a 
scarlet  robe,  and  dined  at  the  barons'  ta- 
bles in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  at  opening 
and  closing  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  on 
passing  of  bills,  when  the  King  appeared 
m  his  robes,  he  attended  to  put  on  and 
take  off  the  crown  from  his  Majesty's  head. 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  was  Master  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Jewel-house  during  the 
interregnum,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H.,  and  the  attainder  of  Sir  Henry, 
the  office  was  given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
when  many  of  the  perquisities  were  either 
abolished  or  came  into  other  hands ;  and 
since  that  period,  all  the  duties  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  j)lace  have  either  been 
done  away  with,  or  have  merged  in  the  of- 


fice of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  except  the 
custody  of  the  Regalia  in  the  Tower,  the 
appointment  of  which  is  also  in  his  lord- 
ship's gift. 

The  M:uster  had  formerly  lodgings  in  the 
Tower,  but  did  not  reside  there  except  on 
important  occasions,  that  part  of  bis  cnurge 
being  confided  to  a  trusty  servant.  And 
it  was  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  that  the  Kegalia  in  the  Tow- 
er first  became  objects  of  public  inspec- 
tion, which  King  Charles  allowed  in  0(mi- 
sequence  of  the  above-mentioned  reduc- 
tions in  the  emoluments  of  the  Master's 
office.  Tlie  profits  which  arose  from  show- 
ing the  jewels  to  strangers,  Sir  Gilbert  as- 
signed m  lieu  of  a  salary  to  the  person 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  care  of 
them.  This  w\is  an  old  confidential  serv- 
ant of  his  father's,  one  Talbot  EdwardSi 
whose  name  is  still  so  well  known  as  keep- 
er when  the  notorious  attempt  was  maae 
bv  Blood  to  steal  the  crown  in  the  year 
1673. 


SAMUEL   FIN  LEY   BREESE   MORSE. 


In  the  finely-engraved  portrait  which 
embellishes  the  present  number  of  The 
Eclectic,  the  reader  \\'ill  recognize  the 
expressive  lineaments  of  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  whose  genius  and  talents  have 
opened  a  great  passage-way  for  the  trans- 
mission 01  intelligence  at  lightning  speed 
over  all  this  land,  and  widely  over  foreign 
countries.  This  great  act  of  his  inventive 
genius  will  immortalize  his  name,  and 
place  him  high  on  the  roll  of  fame  as  a  be- 
nefactor of  his  race.  We  are  quite  sure 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  ])ossess  so 
accurate  a  ])ortrait,  and  so  well  executed, 
by  his  personal  friend,  the  artist,  Mr.  John 
Sartain.  We  subjoin  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch,  the  most  of  which  we 
find  in  TJie  Men  of  the  Time  : 

Professor  Morse  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Kev.  Jedediah  3Iorse,  the  first 
American  geogra])her,  and  was  bom 
in    Charlestown,     Massachusetts,     April 


27th,  1791.  He  was  educated  at  Tale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1810. 
He  had  from  a  very  early  age  determined 
to  be  a  painter ;  and  his  father,  finding  his 
passion  for  art  incorrigible,  consentM  to 
mdulge  him  in  his  washes ;  and  he  aooord- 
ingly  sailed  for  England,  under  the  charxe 
of  Mr.  Allston,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
August,  1811.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  C.  R.  Leslie,  and  the  first  por- 
traits of  either  of  these  artists  painted  in 
London  were  likenesses  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Morse  made  rapid  progress  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1818,  he  exhibited  at  Ae 
Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  "  The  Djf- 
ing  Hercules,"  of  colossal  size,  which  re* 
ceived  high  praise  from  the  oonnoiseenrSi 
and  the  plaster  model  which  he  made  of 
the  same  subject,  to  assist  him  in  his  jm^ 
ture,  received  the  prize  in  scnlptore  the 
same  year.  Encouraged  by  this  snooeiB| 
tlie  artist  determined  to  contend  for  dw 
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premium  in  historical  composition  offered 
bv  the  Academv  the  folio  wine:  year.  The 
])ieture,  the  subject  of  which  was,  "  The 
Jud^ient  of  Jupiter,  in  the  case  of  Apol- 
lo, Marpessa,  and  Idas,"  was  completed 
in  time,  but  Mr.  Morse  'was  obliged  to 
leave  England  before  the  premiums  were 
to  be  adjudged,  and  was  consequently  ex- 
cluded from  the  prixilege  of  competing 
for  the  prize.  Mr.  West  afterward  assur- 
ed him  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
won  it.  On  his  return  to  America,  he 
settled  in  Boston.  About  1822,  he  took 
up  liis  residence  in  New- York,  where  he 
found  his  works  and  talents  more  justly 
appreciated,  and  his  skill  as  an  artist 
put  in  requisition.  Under  a  commission 
from  the  coi'])oration,  he  painted  a  full- 
length  poi1  rait  of  Lafayette,  then  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  shortly  after 
this,  that  Mr.  Moree  formed  that  associa- 
tion of  artists  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, of  which  he  was  elected  president ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  first 
coin'se  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  ait 
read  in  America,  was  delivered  bv  him 
before  the  New- York  Athenaeum,  and  af- 
terw\ard  repeated  to  the  students  of  the 
Academy.  In  1 829,  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  three 
years.  On  his  rctimi  from  Europe,  in  the 
packet-sliip  8ulley,  in  1832,  a  gentleman, 
in  describing  the  experiments  that  had 
just  been  made  in  Paris  with  the  electro- 
magnet, the  question  arose  as  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  electric  fluid  in  passing 
through  the  wire,  stated  to  be  about  one 
himdred  feet  in  length.  On  the  reply  that 
it  was  instantaneous,  (recollecting  the  ex- 
periments of  Franklin,)  he  suggested  that 
It  might  be  caiTied  to  any  distance,  and 
that  the  electric  spark  could  be  made  a 
means  of  conveying  and  recording  intelli- 
gence. This  suggestion,  which  drew  some 
casual  obsei'vation  of  assent  from  the  par- 
ty, took  deep  hold  of  Professor  Morse, 
•who  undertook  to  develop  the  idea  wliich 
he  had  originated ;  and,  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  he  had  drawn  out  and  written 
the  general  plan  of  the  invention  with 
which  his  name  ^^-ill  be  inseparably  con- 
nected. His  m.ain  object  was  to  effect  a 
communication  by  means  of  the  electro- 
magnet that  would  leave  a  permanent  re- 
cord by  signs  answering  for  an  alphabet, 
and  which,  though  carried  to  any  distance, 
would  communicate  with  any  place  that 
might  be  on  the  line.  His  first  idea  was 
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to  pass  a  strip  of  paper,  saturated  with 
some  chemical  preparation  that  would  be 
decomposed  when  brought  in  connection 
with  the  wire,  along  which  the  electric 
current  was  passing,  and  thus  form  an 
alphabet  by  marks,  varying  in  width  and 
number,  that  could  be  made  upon  the  pa- 
I>er  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  by  this 
means  avoid  separating  the  w^re  at  the 
different  points  of  communication.  On  his 
return  to  New- York,  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fession, still  devoting  all  his  spare  time, 
under  great  disadvantages,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  invention.  Finding  his  original 
plan  impracticable,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  action  of  the  electro-magnet  upon  the 
lever  as  a  mode  of  using  pens  and  ink,  as 
in  the  ruling  machine.  Of  these  he  had 
five,  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  reiiuired 
characters  from  one  of  the  pens.  These 
he  abandoned  for  pencils,  and  after  a  trial 
of  various  means  for  obtaining  the  end  de- 
sired, and  findmg  by  experiment  he  could 
obtain  any  requisite  force  from  the  lever, 
he  adopted  the  stylus  or  steel  point  for  in- 
denting the  paper,  and  it  is  this  he  has 
since  used.  After  great  difiiculty  and 
much  discouragement.  Professor  Morse  in 
1835  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
his  invention,  by  completing  and  putting 
in  operation  in  the  New- York  University, 
a  model  of  his  "  Recording  Electric  Tele- 
graph"— the  whole  apparatus,  wdth  the 
exception  of  a  wooden  clock  which  formed 
part  of  it,  having  been  made  by  himself. 
In  1837,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  with 
great  regret,  hoping  to  make  his  invention 
a  means  of  resuming  it,  imder  easier  and 
more  agreeable  circumstances.  In  the 
same  year,  he  filed  his  caveat  at  the  patent- 
oflice  in  Wasliington  ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that,  during  this  year,  (1837.) 
Wheatstone,  hi  England,  and  Steinheil,  in 
Bavaria,  both  invented  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph, differing  from  the  American  and 
from  each  other.  Wheatst one's  is  very 
inferior,  not  being  a  recording  telegraph, 
but  requiring  to  be  watched  by  one  of  the 
attendants— the  alphabet  being  made  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle.  Steinheirs,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  recording  telegraph,  but  from 
its  complicated  and  delicate  machinery, 
has  been  found  impracticable  for  extended 
lines.  At  a  convention  held  in  1861  by 
Austria,  Pinissia,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg, 
and  Bavaria,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  uniform  system  of  telegraphing  for  all 
Germany,  by  the  advice  of  Steinheil,  IVo- 
fessor  Morse's  was  the  one  selected.  From 
27 
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the  Sultan  of  Turkey  he  received  the  first 
foreign  acknowledgment  of  his  invention, 
in  the  bestowal  of  a  nishan^  or  order — the 
"  order  of  glory :"  a  diploma  to  that  effect 
was  transmitt4}d  to  him  with  the  magnifi- 
cent decoration  of  that  order  in  diamonds. 
The  second  acknowledgment  was  fi'om  the 
King  of  Prussia,  being  a  splendid  gold 
8iuiff-box,  containing  in  its  lid  the  Prussian 
gold  medal  of  scientific  merit.  The  latest 
acknowledgment  is  from  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who  transmitted  to  him  the 
"  Wirtemberg  Gold  Medal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."  In  1838,  he  went  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  patent  there, 
but  was  refused  through  the  influence  of 
Wheatstone  and  his  friends,  under  the 
pretense  that  his  invention  had  already 
neen  published  there.  All  that  could  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  was  the  j)ublica- 
tion  in  an  English  scientific  periodical  of 
an  extract  copied  from  the  New- York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  stating  the  results 
of  his  invention,  without  giving  the  means 
by  which  they  were  produced.  In  the 
following  spring,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
trv,  and  in  1840  perfected  his  patent  at 
Waslnngton,  and  set  about  getting  his 
telegraph  into  practical  operation.  In 
1844,  the  first  electric  telegraph  was  com- 
pleted in  the  United  States,  between  Bal- 
timore  and  Washington  ;   and   the  first 


hitelligence  of  a  public  character  which 
passed  over  the  wires  wa.s  the  annoano^ 
ment  of  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk, 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  pTea> 
dency,  by  the  Baltimore  convention.  Since 
then,  he  has  seen  its  wires  extended  aU 
over  the  country,  to  the  length  of  more 
than  fifleen  thousand  miles — an  extent  an- 
kno\^ii  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world. 
His  success  has  led  to  the  invasion  of  hia 
patent  rights  by  others,  whom  ho  has  final- 
ly succeeded  in  defeating,  after  an  expan- 
sive and  protracted  litigation.  Profeaaor 
Morse  still  clings  to  the  idea  of  resunung 
his  early  profession  of  painting,  to  whidi  he 
is  strongly  attached,  and  in  the  progrots 
of  which  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  intMS 
est.  As  an  artist,  he  has  always  eniojed 
a  very  high  reputation.  His  tastes  indin- 
ed  to  historical  painting,  but  ciroumstanoea 
did  not  oflen  permit  him  to  indulge  it;  he 
w:is  mainly  engaged  in  the  painting  ot 
portraits.  In  1820,  he  painted  a  lai^  pic- 
ture of  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Repi^ 
sentatives,  with  portraits  of  the  memheni 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  an 
English  gentleman  ;  and  in  1832,  whik  in 
Paris,  he  made  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Louvre  gallery,  copying  in  miniature  the 
most  valuable  paintings.  He  reaides  aA 
Locust  Grove,  two  miles  south  of  Poug^ 
keepsic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 


From    Colburn*8    New    Btonthly. 


SIR      MARC      ISAMBARD      BRUNEL.* 


The  early  years  of  Marc  Tsambard  Bru- 
nei were  in  the  most  fearful  perio<l  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  His  parents, 
who  were  well  descended  and  independ- 
ent— though  more  honored  than  wealthy 
—  were  Royalists  ;  and  he  was  himself 
also  warmlv  attached  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Tins,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
wouM  have  been  sufficiently  dangerous 
even  if  he  had  been  silent  as  to  the  opin- 

^Mftnoir  of  the  IJft  of  Sir  Mare  hamhard  Bru- 
nei. By  Richard  BEAiiitH,  F.R.S.  London :  Long- 
man A  Co.    18G1. 


ions  he  held ;  but  he  was  of  too  afdeofc  • 
temperament  for  concealment, 

"  On  the  very  day  when  the  Cooreih 
tion  pronounced  sentence  against  the  iai> 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.,  Brunei  was  fowd 
defending  his  own  loyal  opinions  m  Ae 
Colonnade  of  the  Ca&  do  rEcheDe,  litda 
conscious  of  the  risk  to  which  he  8iilf{ec^ 
ed  himself;"  and  was  answering the^d^ 
servations  of  a  ferocious  ultra-repuUioiP 
with  taunt-s  that  were  likely  to  aggranl* 
his  danger,  when,  "fortunately  for  aV 
young  loyalist,  M.  Tullefer,  a  membet^f 
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the  Assembly,  by  committing  an  act  of 
still  greater  indiscretion,  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present  upon  himsel,  and  in 
the  confusion  which  ensued  Brunei  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  escape.  That  night 
he  slept  at  the  Petit  Gaillard-bois,  next 
door,  and  the  following  morning,  at  an 
e^rly  hour,  quitted  Paris." 

IIq  had  previously  been  at  Rouen,  when 
at  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicaise,  and,  re- 
turning there,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
protection  of  his  relation,  M.  Cai'pentier, 
whose  views  were  known  to  be  moderate, 
and  where  "  he  was  enabled  to  remain  for 
a  time  undisturbed."  It  was  also  "  under 
his  hospitable  roof  that  an  event  occurred 
which  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  Brunei's  future  ca- 
reer. In  that  house,  for  the  first  time,  he 
met  a  young  English  lady  of  the  name  of 
Kingdom,  gifled  with  no  ordinary  per- 
sonal attractions."  She  was  the  orphan 
daughter  of  an  army  and  navy  agent  at 
Plymouth.  She  had  just  attained  her  six- 
teenth year  ;  and  her  mother  had  been  in- 
duced to  allow  her  to  accompany  some 
West-India  friends,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Longuemar,  to  Rouen,  that  she  miglit  ac- 
quire a  practical  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  "  It  might  be  matter  of  some 
surprise,"  says  Mr.  Beamish,  "  that  Miss 
Kingdom  should  have  been  permitted  by 
her  friends  to  enter  France  at  all  at  a  period 
when  every  thing  was  tending  so  rapidly 
to  a  political  crisis,*  if  we  were  not  aware 
how  little  was  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  condition  of  political  parties 
in  France.  But  already  royalty  was  in 
captivity,  and  the  most  fearful  cruelties 
were  being  conmiitted  in  the  name  of 
liberty." 

"At  Rouen  two  young  ladies,  known 
to  31.  and  Madame  Longuemar,  were 
dragged  hi  to  the  street  by  the  insensate 
mob,  and,  with  shouts  of  '  a  la  lanterne,' 
were  actually  murdered  because  they  had 
been  heard  to  play  a  loyalist  air  upon 
their  piano-forte.  The  alarm  thus  created 
in  Rouen  hastened  the  departure  of  M. 
and  Madame  de  Longuemar  for  the  West- 
Indies.  Miss  Kingdom  would  gladly  have 
accompanied  them  had  not  a  severe  ill- 
ness rendered  her  unable  to  encounter  the 
inconvenience  of  a  sea-voyage."  She  was 
left  under  the  care  of  M.  Carpentier,  and 
here  Brunei  became  acauainted  with  her. 
For  him  "  beauty  of  lorm  possessed  an 
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irresistible  attraction,"  and  mutual  tastes 
and  sympathies  did  the  rest.  But  there 
was  to  be  a  long  separation.  He  had 
again  made  himself  offensive  to  the  revo- 
lutionists. Some  disturbances  had  been 
excited  by  the  Republican  party  at  Rouen, 
which  the  Royalists  had  been  called  out 
to  suppress,  and  Brunei  amongst  the  num- 
ber, rhe  dangers  that  equally  surroimd- 
ed  them  attached  him  more  devotedly 
than  ever  to  the  object  of  his  affections  ; 
a  reciprocal  avowal  of  their  attachment 
followed ;  but  his  situation  daily  became 
more  critical,  and  a  longer  delay  in  Rouen 
might  have  cost  liim  his  life.  With  much 
ditiiculty  he  obtained  a  passport  for  Ameri- 
ca. Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  and, 
"on  the  seventh  July,  1793,  he  bade  adieu 
to  his  native  France,  not,  as  we  may  be- 
lieve, without  feelings  of  deep  and  heart- 
felt sorrow."  He  embarked  on  board  an 
American  vessel  at  Havre.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  he  begun  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  his  escape,  embittered  though  it 
must  have  been  by  a  separation  the  most 
painfull  we  can  imagine,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  the  passport,  which  could  alone 
protect  him  from  the  national  vessels  of 
war  that  were  cniising  in  the  Chaimel, 
had  been  forgotten  and  lefl  behind.  Bru- 
nei's was  not  a  mind  to  waste  itself  in 
vain  regrets.  He  borrowed  the  passport 
of  a  fellow-passenger  as  a  model,  and  his 
skill  as  a  draughtsman  and  in  penmanship 
enabled  him  soon  to  produce  a  copy  "  so 
admirably  executed  in  eveiy  minute  de- 
tail, even  to  the  seal,"  that  when  the 
American  was  boarded  by  a  French  fri- 
gate, and  the  passengers  were  rigidly  ex- 
amined, not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
well-simulated  document  was  excited,  and 
on  the  sixth  of  September,  1 793,  he  landed 
in  safety  at  New- York. 

With  this,  the  romance  of  his  life  was 
near  an  end.  Many  years  elapsed  be- 
fore he  again  saw  the  lady  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  wife.  When  England  had 
entered  into  the  coalition  against  France, 
all  communication  between  the  two  coim- 
tries  was  cut  off,  "and  the  English  then 
found  upon  French  soil  were,  without  re- 
gard to  sex  or  age,  hurried  away  to  prison. 
Fortunately  for  IVDss  Kingdom,  the  prisons 
were  already  full  to  overflowing.  She 
was,  therefore,  with  some  others,  convey- 
ed to  a  convent,  and  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  nuns."  Their  wretched 
fare  and  miserable  lodging  were  evils  that 
were  made  endurable  by  the  kind  sympa- 
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tliy  of  the  poor  women  who  had  been 
made  their  jailers;  but  it  was  a  state  of 
fearl'ul  suspense  as  her  companions  passed 
one  bv  one  from  the  convent  to  the  scaf- 
fold,  till  on  a  morning  of  July,  1794,  "  the 
doors  of  their  prison-house  were  thrown 
oj)en,  and  they  were  declared  free  to  de- 
part whither  they  would."  Tlie  Reign  of 
Terror  was  at  an  end.  Tlie  Carpentiers 
again  received  their  young  friend  ^nth 
open  anns,  "  and,  as  the  best  seiTice  they 
could  now  render,  they  lost  no  time  in  ob- 
taining for  her  a  passport  to  her  own  coun- 
try." 

When  Bnmel  landed  in  America  he  had 
little  to  depend  upon  for  subsistence  be- 
yond the  skill  in  mechanics  possessed  by 
an  unknown  man.  The  direction  of  his 
talents  to  such  objects  had  been  a  source 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  to  his 
fatnily,  who  had  intended  him  for  the 
Church.  They  afterward  consented  to 
his  entering  the  royal  navy.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  Marechal  de  Castries, 
he  was  appointed,  before  the  usual  age,  a 
volontaire  d^honiieur^  a  privilege,  we  are 
told  by  his  biographer,  that  ''had  only 
once  before  been  granted,  and  that  to  M. 
de  Bourgainville,  the  celebrated  circum- 
navigator ;"  and  it  is  regretted  that  of  his 
six  years'  services  in  the  navy  we  have  no 
record. 

But,  from  his  earliest  years,  his  studies 
and  amusements  were  connected  with  ma- 
chinery, and  with  the  instruments  used  in 
its  construction.  As  a  mere  boy  his  de- 
light was  in  the  work-shop  of  the  carpen- 
ter. Wheels  and  cylinders  were  his  play- 
things ;  the  tools  employed  to  form  them 
were  the  only  objects  he  coveted.  His 
father  liad  endeavored  in  vain  to  deter 
liim  from  such  pursuits,  and  had  "  sought 
to  com[)el  obedience  to  his  wishes  by  the 
infliction  of  various  j)unishments,  solita- 
ry confinement  being  the  most  often  em- 
ployed." 

"'  Of  one  room,  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose," s.iys  Mr.  J^eamish,  "  the  little  re- 
cusant entertained  somethinij  like  horror. 
On  the  walls  of  that  room  hung  a  series 
of  family  portraits.  Amongst  them  was 
one  of  a  grim  old  gentleman,  the  eyes  of 
which  appeared  to  be  always  turned  to- 
ward him,  with  a  frown  so  stem,  menacing, 
and  forbidding,  that  fear  and  vexation 
took  posjsession  of  his  mind.  No  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  room  he  took  shelter, 
stin  those  angry  eyes  were  upon  him  ; 
nor  could  he  resist  tlieir  painfid  attraction,  I 


for  look  at  them  he  must.  EGs  nervous 
temperament  becoming  unable  to  bear  the 
sort  of  persecution  any  longer,  he  one  dftT, 
when  nearly  distracted,  collected  all  hu 
strength  to  drag  a  table  from  one  end  of 
the  room,  and  to  place  it  immediately  be- 
neath the  picture.  Upon  the  table  he  con- 
trived to  lift  a  chair,  and  on  this  chiur  he 
cUmbed.  Regardless  of  conseqaenoea,  he 
at  once  revenged  himself  for  the  miaeiy 
he  had  endured,  by  fairly  cutting  ont  the 
eyes  from  the  canvas  with  the  ud  of  his 
friendly  pocket-knife."  The  boy  proved 
indomitable  ;  and  the  world  gained  one  oft 
the  most  gifted  of  its  civil  engineers. 

IDs  first  chance  of  employment  in 
America  arose  from  his  connection  with 
two  of  his  fellow-passengers,  M.  Fharovx 
and  M.  Desjardhis,  w^ho  were  engaged  in 
the  survey,  for  a  French  companyi  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Lake  Ontario,  and 
who  peiTiiitted  him  to  join  their  ezpedt 
tion.  Accompanied  by  four  Indians,  they 
entered  "  upon  the  arduous  duty,  not  only 
of  exi)loring,  but  of  actually  mappung 
a  region  hitherto  scarcely  known."  ^lie 
glories  of  the  physical  world,  in  foieat 
wastes 


'^  Which  human  footstep  never  yet  had 


made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  ef 
Brunei,  and  "  were  ever  remembered  \ff 
him  with  reneAved  pleasure,  mingled  wica 
a  certain  awe  when  he  called  to  mind  the 
perils  and  the  gloom  by  which  his  path  had 
oeen  so  often  compassed." 

Their  task  was  accomplished,  and  while 
returning  to  New- York  they  became  my 
quainted  with  a  Mr.  Thurman,  an  Ameil- 
can  loyalist,  by  whom  M.  Pharonx  and 
Brunei  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  some 
extensive  projects  for  the  constructioa  of 
canals  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigar 
tion  of  rivers,  lie  seems  to  have  been 
successful  in  all  that  he  attempted.  Ife 
Beamish  says  that  in  ^^  less  than  twolvt 
months  he  had  achieved  a  name  and  ae> 
cured  an  independence."  This  leaves  blift 
a  vague  impression,  especially  as  we  aie 
afterward  told  that  "  his  genius  reodved 
but  inadequate  reward."  It  is  certaini 
however,  that  he  had  now  established  his 
reputation  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  es* 
tensively  employed.  As  an  architect  he 
was  equally  successful.  When  plans  fiir  the 
Senate  House,  at  Washington,  were  opsa- 
ed  to  competition,  Brunei's  was  so  immeir 
surably  the  best  that  ^*  the  judges 
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relieved  from  all  difficulty  of  selection  ;^ 
but  motives  of  economy  deprived  the  na- 
tion of  a  structure  worthy  of  its  pjeat- 
ness.  The  Park  Theater  at  New- York, 
which  was  burnt  do^m  in  1821,  was  also 
from  his  desicjns,  with  some  additions  bv 
his  friend  ajid  enlightened  patron  Pharoux; 
whose  death,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
great  falls  of  the  Black  River,  he  had  soon 
afterward  to  lament. 

His  talents  had  now  raised  Brunei  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of 
Now- York,  that  he  was  appointed  their 
Chief  Engineer,  and  it  was  m  this  capacity 
that  he  had  to  prei)are  designs  for  a  can- 
non foundry,  to  assist  in  the  fortifications 
which  defended  the  approaches  to  the  city, 
and  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  labors,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  few  particulars  re- 
main. 

An  incident  during  this  time  occurred 
that  gave  to  England  the  benefit  of  one  of 
his  greatest  inventions.  He  was  one  day 
dining  with  General  Hamilton,  the  distin- 
guished aide  -  de  -  camp  and  secretarj^  of 
Washington.  Amongst  the  guests  was  a 
M.  Delabigarre,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  England ;  and  the  conversation  turn- 
ed upon  the  recent  achievements  of  the 
British  navy,  our  naval  prowess,  the  prin- 
ciples of  naval  architecture,  and  the  supply 
of  the  materials  of  ships-of-war.  He  seem- 
ed to  have  given  these  subjects  his  special 
attention,  and  enlarged  more  j)articularly 
on  the  manufacture  of  ships*  blocks^  de- 
scribing the  machinery  in  use  at  South- 
ampton by  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  the  great 
and  increasing  expense  of  their  mode  of 
making  them.  Brunei  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  What  he  had  heard  made 
at  once  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  and 
was  long  afterward  the  object  of  deep 
and  intense  thought ;  and  it  is  to  the  con- 
versation at  General  Hamilton's  table  that 
we  have  to  trace  the  invention  of  the  ma- 
chinery at  Portsmouth,  which  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  England,  and 
has  been  visited  by  travelers,  both  scienti- 
fic and  imscientific,  from  every  part  of  tlie 
world. 

Though  the  institutions  of  France  were 
assuming  a  more  settled  character,  Brunei 
saw  little  inducement  to  return  there,  and 
had  become  a  citizen  of  New- York  in 
1796  ;  but  he  had  long  seen  that  his  field 
of  fame  lay  in  another  land.  While  yet  a 
boy,  and  wandering  on  the  quay  at  Rouen, 
his  inquiries  about  any  piece  of  curious 
machinery  or  mechanic  skill  that  was  be- 


ing landed,  were  always  answered  that  U 
came  from  England^  and  his  constant 
exclamation  was :  "-4A  /  quand  je  serai 
grand^  firai  voir  ce  pays  la  /" 

His  intention  was  fulfilled.  He  left; 
America  and  landed  at  Falmouth  in  1799, 
and  was  soon  afterward  married  to  Miss 
Kingdom.  For  his  sake  she  had  rejected 
many  an  eligible  offer,  and  "  we  may  well 
believe  that  her  confidence  and  her  affec- 
tion had  nothing  to  regret,"  when,  after 
forty-six  years  of  wedded  life,  he  could 
write  to  her,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  his  firet  recrard :  "  To 
you,  my  dearest  Sophia,  I  am  indebted  for 
all  my  success." 

We  have  already  said  that  our  notice  ot 
his  life  would  be  devoted  to  other  subjects 
than  his  career  as  a  man  of  science.  To 
this  we  shall  very  briefly  allude.  When 
once  in  England,  nothing  seemed  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  his  power,  and  nothing  so 
unimportant  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice. 
Block -machinery,  sawing- mills,  bridges, 
the  printing-press,  and  the  Thames  Tunnel 
were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  number  of  smaller  in- 
ventions and  improvements,  doi^Ti  to  hat- 
boxes,  pill-boxes,  and  knitting-machines. 

To  the  history  of  the  Thames  Tminel 
Mr.  Beamish  devotes  a  very  large  and  in- 
teresting portion  of  his  work.  It  is  too 
extensive  to  be  given,  even  in  an  abridg- 
ment, and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  read- 
ing. It  will  also  be  the  authentic  record 
for  future  reference  of  a  great  work,  to 
which  only  one  element  of  success  was 
wanting. 

Next  in  utility  and  importance  to  the  ma- 
chinery at  Portsmouth,  ilr.  Beamish  seems 
to  consider  the  works  at  Chatham.  They 
were  a  signal  instance  of  what  a  muid  trained 
and  constituted  for  its  task  could  accomplish. 
Under  the  old  system  the  landing,  removal, 
and  laborious  dragging  to  and  fro,  for  sur- 
vey, stacking,  and  sawing  of  eight  thou- 
sand loads  of  timber,  required  eighteen 
thousand  goings  and  comings  of  teams  (;f 
horses,  and  the  expense,  confusion,  and 
damage  which  attended  these  clumsy 
movements  would  now  seem  incredible. 
With  the  aid  of  a  great  inventor  all  this 
was  effi2Cted  by  means  of  an  elaborate 
complication  of  machinery,  of  which  some 
of  the  most  important  operations  could  be 
directed  by  a  single  man. 

It  is  not  clear,  from  Mr.  Beamish'e  nar- 
rative, to  what  extent  Mr.  Bnmel  was  re- 
warded   by  Government.    For  the  ma- 
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chinery  at  Portsmouth  ho  seems  to  have 
received  something  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  he  had  a  grant  to 
relieve  him  from  his  difficuUies,  in  1821, 
of  five  thousand  poiuids.  This,  however, 
could  not  have  been  his  whole  remunera- 
tion. There  were  further  receipts  both 
from  Woolwich  and  Chatham. 

In  addition  to  his  other  works,  he  had 
sawing-mills  and  various  processes  carried 
on  at  Battersea  for  his  pnvate  gain.  But 
they  were  unfortunate  m  their  results.  We 
were  told  by  a  well-known  artist,  in  his 
studio  at  Rome,  *'''  Ah!  signore^fraPoro  e 
me  non  c'e  affinitd :  viene  e  va  ;"*  and  it 
may  equally  have  been  said  of  Brunei.  As 
a  commercial  speculation  the  works  at  Bat- 
tersea Avere  badly  managed,  lie  also  lost 
considerably  by  his  macliinery  for  supply- 
ing the  army  with  shoes,  which  was  scarce- 
ly brought  into  full  oi>eration  when  the 
war  imexpectedly  terminated.  To  add  to 
these  calamities,  in  August,  1814,  the  mills 
at  Battersea  were  burnt,  and  in  two  hours 
was  *^  nearly  destroyed  an  establishment 
which  had  been  valued  at  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds,  and  which  had  cost  many 
hours  of  anxiety  and  self-denial."  A  series 
of  embarrassments  followed.  By  the  untir- 
ing energy  of  Brunei  the  machinery  was 
replaced  ;  but  the  financial  afiairs  of  a  con- 
cern capable  of  yielding  a  gross  return  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  were  a  complication  of 
Hiextricable  confusion ;  and  in  1821  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench. 

His  sufferinirs  under  this  misfortune  are 
well  brought  before  us.  In  appealing  to 
his  powerful  friends,  "  My  affectionate  wife 
and  myself,"  he  writes,  ''  are  sinking  un- 
der it.  We  have  neither  rest  by  day,  nor 
night."  "Thus"  (adds  his  biographer) 
"  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went ; 
and  he  that  had  enriched  himdreds  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  honored  of  the  human 
faculties,  was  lefl  for  months  to  mourn 
the  hardness  of  his  fate."  lie  felt  too 
that^  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  his  misfor- 
tune might  seeni  a  disgrace.  At  last,  the 
ffrant  that  we  have  alreadv  mentioned  was 
obtained,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  recover  his  libertv.  It  was  made  ex- 
pressly  for  services  "  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try, more  especially  in  reference  to  the 
block  machinery,"  an  invention  of  lasting 

*  Betiee^n  myself  and  gold  there  u  no  affinity :  it 
couut  and  ffois,  ^ 


importance,  the  whole  merit  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Beamish  satisfactorily  shows,  bdcHig^ 
ed  exclusively  to  Brunei. 

He  received  his  knighthood  in  1841,  to* 
ward  the  close  of  his  labors  at  the  Thamefl 
Tunnel,  and  the  anxieties  that  overwhehn- 
ed  him  in  connection  with  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  work  brought  on  his  first  serious 
illness.  It  was  an  attack  of  paralysis.  By 
submission  to  proper  medical  treatment  lie 
soon  recovered  from  its  immediate  eflEeotSi 
and  it  was  not  till  1840,  in  his  eigbty-first 
year,  that  he  died.  His  devoted  wire  sur- 
vived him.  Of  his  children,  a  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  snd  her 
recollections,  and  the  materials  she  had  oA- 
lected,  have  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Beamish 
in  his  task.  The  only  other  child  need 
scarcely  be  named.  He  will  be  known  to 
future  generations  both  for  his  successes 
and  his  faihires.  The  launching  alone  of 
the  Great  Eastern  was  a  triumph  of  m^ 
chanicid  genius,  however  misapplied ;  and 
as  long  as  she  occasionally  tumbles  abovt 
the  Atlantic  like  a  harpooned  whale,  or 
threatens  destruction  to  every  thing  in  the 
port  she  enters,  the  name  of  her  projector 
will  be  freshly  though  painfully  remem- 
bered. 

In  one  of  the  notices  of  Mr.  Beanu8h*s 
work  it  is  remarked  that  the  reckless  ex- 
penditure, both  by  father  and  son,  of  mon- 
ey that  was  investA?d  not  for  wild  experi- 
ments, but  for  profitable  returns,  amount- 
ed to  little  less  than  dishonesty.  We  do 
not  join  in  this  opinion.  There  was  no  selt 
ishness  or  intention  to  do  wrong ;  nor  even 
greediness  of  g:iin.  It  could  not  be  ssid 
of  either  of  them  that  he  was  ^^alieni  sp 
petens,"  and  if  they  were  profuse,  tbij 
were  not  more  so  of  the  money  of  others 
than  of  their  own.  It  seemed  to  be  their 
idiosyncratic  feeling  that  it  was  only  ore- 
ated  to  be  spent.  Besides,  nothing  gresi 
in  invention  or  discovery  can  be  achieved 
except  by  the  possessor  of  so  sanguine  a 
temperament  as  to  the  prudent  seems  in- 
sanity, and  sometimes  worse  than  insanity. 
Those  who  blame  the  Bnmels  for  their  lo» 
es  should  rather  blame  their  oim  folly  ftr 
con\mitting  their  little  all  to  the  haiard  of 
sudi  a  die.  The  heartaches  that  followed 
were  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  wild  cupid- 
ity of  gain  as  to  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  money  that  had  been  so  unwisely  ridt- 
ed.  But  let  the  blame  be  shared  by  when 
it  may,  it  applies  to  transactions  uiat  eSB. 
scarcely  be  brought  within  the  categoffjof 
dishonesty. 
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In  the  character  of  the  father  there  were 
many  points  to  attract  attachment  and  re- 
gard.     Of  his  personal  appearance,   his 
biographer  does  not  convey  to  us  a  very 
favorable  impression.   "  Bnmel "  (he  says) 
"  was  below  the  middle  stature,  liis  head 
conspicuously  large,  though  without  de- 
stroying the  symmetry  of  his'  person  ;  so 
striking,  indeed,  was  his  forehead,  that  an 
Irish  friend  of  mine,  after  his  first  intro- 
duction, wjvs  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Why, 
mv  dear  fellow,  that  man's  face  is  all  head !" 
But  it  was  such  a  head  as  is  rarely  seen. 
Judging  from  the  cast  of  a  medal  in  our 
own  possession,  it  was  as  fine  as  that  of 
Goethe  or  of  Scott.     In  its  developments 
the  mental  faculties  were  shown  in  a  re- 
markable  degree ;  and  the  moral   senti- 
ments of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  hope. 
His  habits  were  simple  and  unostentatious, 
and  he  had  that  love  of  children  and  of  an- 
imals which  generally  indicates  a  kmdly 
disposition.     Of  his  fondness  for  children 
JMr.   Beamish    gives    some    amusing    in- 
stances.    To  his  own  he  was  a  loving  and 
devoted  father.     He  was  a  great  favorite 
in  society,  "  ns  well  from  the  variety  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  as  from  a  na- 
ivete and  himior  of  expression  which  was 
much  enhanced  by  his  foreign  accent ;  and 
though  not  im  willing  to  enter  into  new 
topics  of  conversation,  his  natural  disposi- 
tion led  him  rather  to  indulge  in  anecdotes 
of  the  past.''     Both  in  word  and  action  he 
had  great  presence  of  mind.     When  imex- 
pectedly  reminded  by  the  Prince  Regent 
that  he  had  promised  a  copying-machine 
of  his  own  invention,  and  never  sent  it,  his 
ready  and  grac^eful  answer  was,  "  Please, 
vour  Koyal  Highness,  I  have  unfortunate- 
ly never  been  able  to  perfect  the  machine 
so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  your  Royal 
Highness's  acceptance."  As  an  instance  of 
the  same  faculty  under  very  different  cir- 


cumstances, it  is  mentioned  that  "while 
inspecting  the  Birmingham  Railway,  a 
tram,  to  the  horror  of  the  bystanders,  was 
observed  to  approach  from  either  end  of 
the  line,  with  a  velocity  which,  in  the  ear- 
ly experience  of  locomotives,  Brunei  was 
unable  to  appreciate.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  road,  he  at  once  buttoned 
his  coat,  brought  the  skirts  close  round 
him,  and  finnly  placing  himself  between 
the  two  lines  of  rail,  waited  with  confi- 
dence the  issue.  The  trains  swept  i)a8t 
leaving  him  unscathed." 

He  was  indulgent  to  the  attempts  of  in- 
ferior talent;  and  if  amongst  his  failings  was 
an  undue  "  love  of  approbation,"  it  must 
be  remembered  to  what  an  extent  he  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  for  which  approbation 
might  be  claimed. 

His  religious  impressions  were  those  of 
a  serious  and  reflective  mind.  Though 
educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had  become 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  carefully  studied  the  Scriptures  for 
himself  To  a  mind  so  disciplined,  death 
would  be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  dis- 
pensation of  God,  and  would  be  met  with 
calmness  and  resignation.  In  the  words 
of  his  biographer:  "At  peace  with  him- 
self and  all  beside,  he  calmlv  sank  to  rest, 
leaving  a  name  to  be  cherished  so  long  as 
mechanical  science  shall  be  honored." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  out  of 
such  men  as  these,  the  dark  ages  made 
their  majricians,  and  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity  their  demigods. 

Our  closing  words  will  be  with  Mr. 
Beamish  himself,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
him  that,  devoted  as  he  has  been  for  years 
to  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  a  re- 
fined and  cultivated  mind,  he  will  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  other  works  as  accepta- 
ble as  his  Life  of  Brunei. 


We  often  fancy  we  suffer  from  ingratitude,  when, 
in  reality,  we  are  suffering  from  self-love. 

It  is  only  in  the  world  of  dreams  that  we  have  the 
rainbow  without  the  storm. 

Ths  object  of  couTersation  is  to  entertain  and 
amuse.  To  be  agreeable,  you  must  learn  to  be  a 
good  listener.    A  man  who  monopolizes  a  conYersa- 


Do  not  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  but  on 
life's  brighter  aspects.  **  He  who  goes  into  his  gar- 
den to  seek  for  cobwebs  and  spiders,  no  doubt  will 
find  them,  while  ho  who  looks  for  a  flower  may  re- 
turn into  his  house  with  one  blooming  in  his  bosom." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Alton  Locke,  "  I  seem  to 
have  learnt  that  the  only  thirig  to  regenerate  the 
world  Is  not  more  of  any  syst(*m,  good  or  bad,  but 


tion  is  a  bore,  no  matter  how  great  his  knowledge,      simply  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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THE      GREAT       EXniBITION. 


THE    OPENING    CEREMONIAL. 


EvKRY   thing   combined   on   Thursday 
(May  iRt)  to  make  the  second  Great  In- 
ternational Exhibition   a  perfect  success. 
Rain  fell  heavily  till  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  thence- 
forward the  weather  was  as  brilliant  as 
])0S8ible.     Detachments  of  police  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  streets  near 
the  Exhibition  about  nine  o'clock,  but  long 
before  that  hour  files  of  carnages  stretched 
far  away  to  Knight s])ridge  in  one  direction, 
and  across  the  Park  in  another.     For  near- 
ly an  hour  the  character  of  the  gathering 
remained  unchanged,  though  the  lines  of 
carriages  doubled  and  lengthened,  and  the 
crowd  at  the  doors  deepened.      .     .     The 
line  was  kept  by  patrols  furnished  by  the 
Second  Lift^  Guards,  the  Fifth  Lancers,  and 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards.     By  their  exer- 
tions and  that  of  the  mounted  police,  a  free 
circulation  was  kej)t  up  along  this  route 
during  the  day,  and  the  processions  from 
Buckingham    Palac<5    and    the    ^Mansion 
House  respectively  were  little,  if  at  all,  de- 
layed.    But  those  who  took  the  lower 
road  by  Ilydepark  comer  had  their  pa- 
tience sorely  tried.     From  an  early  hour 
"  blocks  "  ai)peared  to  be  the  rule,  and  lo- 
comotion the  exception.     Between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  the  great  mass  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  began  to  reach  South- 
Kensington.     In  all  the  varied  and  gor- 
geous colorings  of  French,  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  other  Euroj)ean 
Embassies,  in  the  less  dazzling,  but  still 
rich  and  diversified  garb  of  private  house- 
holds, a  rapid  and  bewildering  succession 
of  equipages  swarmed  up,  to  the  western 
dome  chiefly,  and   deposited   their   occu- 
iKints.     The  Haitian  Embassv  and  the  Ja- 1 
jKinese  Ambassadoi*s  were  the  objects  of  j 
greatest  interest  to  the  spectators.    At  the  | 
western  door  also  entered  the  Civic  ]»roces- ! 
sion,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  ' 
came  by  Cheaj)side,  Newgate  street,  and  ' 
Holboni  hill.     The  entrance*  in  Cromwell  ' 


road  had  been  reser\''ed  especially  for  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  for  members  of  the 
British  Royal  family,  and  for  other  illos^ 
trious  personages.  It  was  at  this  point 
where,  ])erhaps,  the  public  pressure  was 
strongest.  Now  the  crowd  was  vanqui^ 
ed,  and  permitted  itself  to  be  restrained 
within  rational  limit* ;  now  it  surged  for- 
ward, and  swallowed  up  members  of  the 
cavalry  singly,  so  that  only  their  swords 
and  helmets  Avere  to  be  seen.  One  very 
beautiful  horse  resented  the  pressure,  not 
by  any  vicious  or  clmnsy  means,  but  by  a 
maneuver  peculiar  to  itself.  Rearing  as 
nearly  as  possible  straight  up,  it  pushed 
out  its  forelegs  in  the  direction  of  the 
crowd  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  if  draw- 
ing on  a  glove,  and  haAing  induced  them 
to  keep  at  a  res}>ectful  distance,  dropped 
down  mto  its  former  position. 

Shortly  after  half-past  twelve  oVlock  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Du(^ 
ess  of  3Iecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  arrived  and  were  received  with 
a  Royal  sjilute.  On  alighting  they  were 
met  and  conducted  to  their  places  by  Earl 
Granville,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others  of  the  Exhibition  Conimisrionen. 
At  one  o'clock  precisely  the  carriages  coa- 
veying  the  Royal  Commissioners  deputed 
by  her  Majesty  to  open  the  Exhibition 
reached  the  same  entrance,  liaving  pro- 
ceeded in  procession  from  Buckingham 
Palace.  Tliey  were  received  with  military 
honors.  Lor<i  Psilmerston  descended  from 
his  carriage  with  difliculty,  but  no  soor* 
er  had  he  alighted  than  he  engaged  in 
earnest  convei*sation  with  the  assembled 
Exhibition  Commissioners.  Recent  suf' 
feriug  betrayed  itself  in  Tx)rd  Derby^ 
face,  and  he  walked  rather  lame,  leaning 
on  a  stick.  Immediately  following  the 
Royal  Commissioners  were  the  royal  car- 
riages containing  the  Crown  Pnnce  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  with 
their  respective  suites.  The  Crown  Piinea 
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was  very  warmly  cheered.  By  half-past 
twelve  the  doors  were  closed  against  any 
but  privileged  persons.  Outside  the  build- 
ing the  crowd,  under  the  influence  of  fine 
weather,  were  patient  and  good-humored. 
There  was  a  vast  assemblage  in  the  Exhi- 
bition road,  where  the  strains  of  the  or- 
chestra and  choir  were  faintly  heard.  The 
Hallelujah  Chorus  was  listened  to  atten- 
tively, and  the  well-known  strains  of  the 
Xational  Anthem,  followed  by  cheers  in- 
side, told  that  the  crowning  act  in  the 
day's  ceremonial  was  accomplished.  The 
clieers  were  immediately  echoed,  and  again 
and  again  repeated  with  interest ;  and  the 
Horse  Artillerv,  stationed  on  the  site  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  fired  a  royal  salute. 
The  ceremonial  within  the  building  was 
the  grandest,  best  managed,  and  most  im- 
])osing  public  i)ageant  which  has  been  seen 
in  this  country  for  years ;  and,  considering 
all  that  had  to  be  done  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, it  is  wondertiil  how  complete  was 
every  arrangement.  .  .  Gradually  the 
crowd  occupied  every  nook  and  comer, 
and  the  huge  orchestra  budded  forth  in 
colors  as  the  fair  members  of  the  choir 
took  their  seats,  till  at  last  the  Avhole  of 
tliis  great  amphitheater  was  as  beautiful 
as  a  ]>rize  bank  of  azaleas  at  a  flower-show. 
The  bands  of  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream, 
and  FiLsilier  Guards  were  stationed  at  the 
western  dome,  but  at  the  eastern  end  all 
the  real  attractions  were  centered.  Here 
came  the  invited  visitors  to  the  reserved 
seats,  some,  though  a  small  minority,  in 
uniform ;  and  here  also  assembled  the  am- 
l)assadors  and  foreign  visitors  of  distinc- 
tion before  proceeding  to  their  starting- 
post  from  "  Procession  Court."  None 
were  admitted  within  the  area  on  the  dais 

1>latform  itself  except  in  uniform  of  some 
:ind,  and,  as  the  latitude  was  very  great, 
the  variety  in  fashion  and  color  was  almost 
infinite.  The  ten  thousand  hues  of  the 
ladies'  spnng  dresses  formed  a  rich  mass 
of  coloring,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
played  with  a  wonderfully  brilliant  eflect, 
and  the  gay  robes  of  gold  chains  of  oflice 
disj)layed  by  some  of  the  provincial  mayors, 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  splen- 
dors of  the  scene.  The  rule  as  to  uniforms 
was  inexorable.  The  Japanese  ambassa- 
dors were  of  course  the  objects  of  unmea- 
sured curiosity.  Their  dresses  were  plain 
in  color,  but  rich  in  material.  They  wore 
the  two  swords  which  in  their  land  are 
the  highest  insignia  of  aristocracy.  Under 
the  western  dome  also  were  mayors  and 


corporate  dignities,  refiilgent  in  many- 
colored  robes.  There  were  Greeks,  Turks, 
Albanians,  Parsees,  and  Persians,  all  more 
or  less  embroidered  and  enriched,  Himga- 
rians  and  Highlanders,  Swedes  and  Orien- 
tals— great  men  of  almost  every  clime  and 
creed  and  costume.  Compared  with  1 85 1 , 
the  mere  spectacle  was  as  much  more  gor- 
geous as  the  Exhibition  itself  is  better. 

The  first  scattered  elements  of  the  pro- 
cession began  to  assemble  in  the  South 
Court  shortly  before  twelve.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  Mr.  Sandford,  were  each  in  their 
places  long  before  the  appointed  time, 
showing  no  traces  of  having  been  up  the 
night  before,  and  though  last,  not  least, 
among  the  hardest  of  the  hard  workers 
were  Mr.  Kelk  and  Messrs.  C.  and  T.  Lu- 
cas, probably  the  only  three  men  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  have  executed  the 
huge  work  with  which  they  were  intrusted 
within  the  allotted  time.  To  these,  also, 
others,  of  not  more  importance,  but  greater 
magnificence,  came  in  fast.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff*,  in  \'irtue  of  his  office  as  Com- 
missioner from  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  for 
a  time  the  observed  of  all  observers,  till 
Count  Waldstein  and  Count  Szechenyi 
came  upon  the  scene  in  full  Hungarian 
costumes — the  latter  all  in  black,  and  the 
former  in  most  picturesque  garments  of 
the  same  fashion,  out  with  a  perfect  breast- 
work of  turquoises  round  him.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Jjowe^  Sir  C.  Wood,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  came  within  a  few  minutes 
of  each  other.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
during  which  the  personages  in  the  em- 
bryo procession  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
criticise  the  tinted  marble  statues  sent  by 
Gibson  from  Rome,  which  wore  nght  in 
front  of  them,  and  facing  the  great  skele- 
ton of  Benson's  half- finished  clock.  At 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  all  reserved  seats 
lefl  till  then  imoccupied  were  thrown  open 
to  the  visitors,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  consequent  thereon,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  was  an  unpleasant  congre- 
gation of  workmen  upon  the  roof,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  taking  out  the  panes  of 
glass  from  the  sashes  and  inserting  their 
heads  in  Heu  of  them,  in  order  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  into  the  interior.  So  "  authorities" 
were  dispatched  forthwith  to  disperse  as 
much  as  possible  the  unnecessary  crowds 
of  lookers-on  from  such  a  dangerous  point 
of  view ;  and  this  last  clearance  made,  all 
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only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Special 
Roval  Commifisioners  to  commence  the 
ceremonial.  Lord  Granville  had  been 
one  of  the  first  among  the  distinguished 
personages  to  enter  tlie  procession  court, 
when  he  was  most  warmly  welcomed,  and 
congratulated  upon  the  success  so  far  of 
the  great  undertaking,  to  the  completeness 
of  which  he  has  contributed  so  largely  by 
his  own  mitiring  personal  influence  and  ex- 
ertions. Before  iiis  lordshij)  left  his  house 
in  Bruton  street,  he  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  as 
follows :  "  My  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  to-day's  ceremony,  and  of  the  whole 
midertaking." 

At  a  quarter  past  one,  a  shrill  blast  from 
the  trumpeters  of  the  Life  Guards,  which 
pealed  through  the  whole  building,  an- 
nounced that  the  procession  had  begun  to 
move.  On  each  side  of  the  nave,  north 
and  south,  a  wide  space  had  been  railed 
off,  which  serve<l  as  a  path  through  the 
dense  crowd,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  the 
pageant  moved  toward  the  western  dome, 
where  the  opening  part  of  the  ceremonial 
was  to  take  place.  The  following  was  the 
order  of  the  procession :  Trumpeters  of 
the  Life  Guards  in  state  unifonns ;  .  . 
Acting  Commissioners  for  (>olonies,  De- 
jwndencies, etc.;  Foreign  Acting  Connnis- 
fiioners;  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow; 
the  Lord  Mavor  of  York  ;  the  Lord  Mavor 
of  J)ublin ;  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
the  Sheiifls  of  London  and  Middlesex ; 
Presidents  of  Foreign  Commissions;  II. M. 
Connnissioners  for  1851  ;  II.  M.  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  J  I.  M. 
Ministers ;  II.  M.  Special  Commissioners 
for  the  Opening ;  11.  K.  II.  Prince  Oscar 
of  Sweden ;  H.K.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  he  passed 
along,  was  loudly  cheered,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Derby,  who  on  this  oc- 
casion a[)peared  in  close  conj miction,  were 
also  warmlv  received.  On  a  raised  dais 
under  the  western  dome  had  been  erected 
a  magniticent  canopy,  and  undenieath 
Avere  ranged  chairs  ot  state  for  the  Queen's 
Conunissioners — the  Duke  of  Cambndge 
taking  the  center,  with  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  on  his  right  and  Pnnce  Oscar  of 
Sweden  on  his  left.  In  the  glittering 
crowd  beneath  were  grouped  togetlier  in 
a  glowing  mass  every  variety  of  unifonn, 
and  Htret<*hin<j  awav  l>ehind  was  the  nch 
perspective  of  the  nave,  with  the  vast  ex- 


panse of  the  densely-packed  orchestra 
background — ^hidden  at  pointa  by  the  ob- 
structive trophies,  but  still  visible  and  ef- 
fective as  a  grand  whole.  But  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  sc«ne  was  not  its  chief  inr 
terest.  In  that  throng  were  gathered  to- 
gether some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  of  the 
country.  Tlie  various  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies which  carry  England^s  empire 
as  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  there,  too,  were  the  delegates 
of  all  great  nations.  In  the  persons  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1851 ,  the  great  exemplar 
of  these  ]>eaceful  contests  was  commemo- 
rated, and  additional  weight  and  solemnity 
were  added  to  the  occasion  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  State. 
When  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  other 
Commissioners  had  taken  their  seats,  Earl 
Granville,  who,  and  his  colleagues,  were 
grouped  immediately  in  front  of  the  dais, 
advanced,  and  handed  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  an  address. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  replied  in  a 
loud  and  clear  voice  which  was  distinct- 
ly audible  at  a  considerable  distance : 

"  We  can  not  perform  the  duty  which 
the  Queen  has  done  us  the  honor  to  com- 
mit to  us  as  her  Majesty's  representatrrea 
on  this  occasion  without  expressing  our 
heartfelt  regret  that  this  inaugural  cere- 
mony is  deprived  of  her  Majesty's  pres- 
ence by  the  sad  bereavement  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  nation  with  universal 
sorrow.  We  share  most  sincerely  your 
feelings  of  deep  sympathy  with  her  Ma- 
jesty m  the  grievous  affliction  with  which 
the  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to  visit  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  whole  people  of  tliis  realm. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  specta- 
cle tliis  day  presented  to  our  view  without 
being  painfully  reminded  how  great  a  loss 
we  have  all  sustained  in  the  illustrious 
Prince  with  whose  name  the  first  Great 
International  Exliibition  was  so  intimately 
connected,  and  whose  enlarged  view  and 
enlightened  judgment  were  conspicuous  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  sudi 
underUikings  are  calculated  to  confer  vspoa 
the  country.  We  are  commanded  by  the 
Queen  to  assure  you  of  the  warm  interest 
which  her  Alajesty  can  not  fail  to  take  in 
this  Exhibition,  and  of  her  Majesty's  ear- 
nest wishes  that  its  success  may  amplyfidfill 
the  intentions  and  expectations  with  which 
it  was  project-ed,  and  may  richly  reward 
the  zeal  and  energy,  sidea  by  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  distmguished  men  of  vari- 
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oiis  countries,  by  wliich  it  has  been  carried 
into  execution.  We  heartily  join  in  the 
pmycr  that  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  beyond  largely  conducing  to  pre- 
sent enjoyment  and  instruction,  will  be 
hereafter  recorded  as  an  important  link  in 
tlie  chain  of  International  Exhibitions  by 
which  tlie  nations  of  the  world  may  be 
drauTi  together  in  the  noblest  rivalry  and 
from  whicli  they  may  mutually  derive  the 
greatest  advantages." 

Tins  concluded  the  portion  of  the  cere- 
mony which  was  appomted  to  take  place 
under  the  eastern  dome,  an(i  the  procession 
slowly  unwound  itself,  and  proceeded  in 
the  same  order  as  before  down  the  nave. 
As  it  moved  oif  the  bands  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  stationed  on  the  western  platform, 
played  I  landeFs  "  March  "  in  SclpiOy  but 
when  it  had  advanced  well  out  of  ear-shot 
the  pipers  of  the  Fusilier  Guards,  who 
closed  the  rear,  struck  up  a  pibroch  which 
might  have  been  very  ap])ropriate,  but 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  those 
near  enou£:h  to  suffer  all  its  shrillness.  Un- 
der  the  eastern  dome,  where  the  vast  con- 
course of  distinGfuished  visitors  not  offi- 
cially  engaged  in  the  ceremony  had  long 
been  congregated,  a  daKs  had  been  erected 
hard  by  the  Majolica  fountain,  Avhere  the 
Queen's  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on 
the  chairs  of  State  j)rovided  for  them.  Of 
the  ceremonial  music  the  main  feature  was 
the  v)verture  by  M.  Meyerbeer,  rich  in  va- 
riety of  expression,  and  appealing  every- 
where with  the  energy  of  genius  to  the 
soul  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 

The  music  applied  by  Dr.  Steradale  Ben- 
nett to  the  ode  by  Mr.  Tennyson  which 
we  jMiblished  last  week,  produced  a  cho- 
rale of  much  musical  value,  but  it  was  not 
the  poetry  of  sound  following  the  noetry 
of  sense,  llie  treatment  was  slvillful, 
scientific,  but  conventional.  The  female 
and  male  voices  were  distributed  and  al- 
ternated rightly  and  effectively,  but  only 
as  no  good  musician,  without  aid  from  the 
light  of  genius,  could  have  failed  to  apply 
them.  The  poet  had  written  for  the  mu- 
sician ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  the  ode 
without  feeling  that  it  was  deliberately 
planned  to  give  occasion  to  the  full  musi- 


cal expression  that  it  has,  we  think,  failed 
to  receive.  It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  while 
hearing  Dr.  Stenidale  Bennett's  rendering 
of  the  three  exquisite  lines,  "  O  silent  fath- 
er," etc.,  to  dream  of  the  music  through 
wliich  ^lendelssohn  would  have  known 
how  to  give  them  utterance.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett's music  was  very  good,  but  wholly 
uninspired.  The  freshest  and  truest  part 
of  his  chorale  was  the  rendering  of  the 
three  lines  that  begin,  "  O  ye  the  wise  wlio 
thhik,"  and  we  may  include  in  the  i)rai8e 
also  the  preceding  couplet. 

M.  Auber's  March,  the  other  new  con- 
tribution to  the  music  of  the  day,  was  en- 
tirely gi-aceful  and  pleasant.  Of  the  per- 
formance of  the  band  of  eight  hundred, 
and  of  the  chorus  of  two  thousand,  praise 
can  not  be  too  emphatic.  Every  word 
from  the  two  thousand  voices  c^me  forth 
clear  and  musical,  the  word  and  the  music 
were  one,  and  there  was  no  need  of  books 
for  those  of  the  great  audience  who  sat  or 
stood  anywhere  within  fair  hearing  dis- 
tance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  special  mu- 
sic the  Bishop  of  London,  with  much  fer- 
vency of  manner,  read  a  prayer. 

After  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  was  sung  more  effectively 
j)erhap8  than  it  was  ever  sung  before,  and 
with  this  the  religious  part  of  the  cere- 
mony came  to  a  conclusion.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  then  rose,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
said  :  "  By  command  of  the  Queen  I  now 
declare  the  Exhibition  open."  The  trum- 
pet of  the  Life  Guards  saluted  the  an- 
noimcement  with  a  prolonged  fanfare^ 
and  the  crowd  echoed  it  back  with  a  cheer 
which  was  taken  up  and  speedily  sj)read 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other. 
This  ended  the  official  ceremonial.  Part 
of  the  procession  made  its  way  to  the  pic- 
ture galleries,  and,  the  barriers  having 
been  removed  Avliich  confined  them  to 
their  appropriate  quarters,  the  visitors  rap- 
idly dispersed  all  over  the  building.  There 
must  have  been  at  this  time  twenty-five 
thousand  people  in  the  Exhibition ;  but, 
except  in  the  passage  north  and  south  of 
the  nave,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing about. 
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Bayexsiioe.  By  IIknry  Kingslkt.  author  of  "  Geof- 
frey Uiimlyn. "  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1862.     Tp.  480. 

The  contents  of  this  semi-historic  romance  is  di- 
vided into  sixty-six  chapters.  Thpy  present  the 
history  of  the  Rnvcushoe  family,  amid  its  varied  and 
changing  scenes.  The  story  is  much  like  a  well-ar- 
ranged panorama  of  sixty-six  scenes.  The  various 
and  nuiiiuroua  personages  in  the  plot  of  the  story  are 
bu^^y  acting  their  parts,  appearing  and  disappearing 
as  the  panorama  moves  on.  The  Kavcnshoc  fami- 
ly have  an  ancient  origin  away  back  in  the  times  of 
Canute,  and  trace  their  history  along  a  period  of 
nine  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of  her  present  Ma- 
jesty of  England.  The  author,  in  his  descriptions  of 
these  varied  personages,  keeps  them  fully  occupied 
in  talking  and  acting  out  the  scenes  of  his  story. 
They  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  human  character, 
passion,  and  idiosyncracies,  and  in  thei^e  respects 
show  that  they  belong  to  our  common  nature.  The 
phases  of  human  life  arc  presented  in  many  word- 
paintings  which  the  reader  will  recognize  as  true  to 
life.  The  localities  of  the  story  are  also  varied,  in- 
cluding London.  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  other  places 
and  scenes  in  the  Old  World.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself,  which  it  is  enough  to  say  is  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

TnE  CoMiNo  Crisis  of  the  Wobld;  or,  The  Great 
Battlk  and  tub  Golden  Age.  The  signs  of  the 
times  indicating  the  approach  of  the  great  crisis, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Hollis 
Read,  author  of  **  God  in  Hlstorv,*'  "  India  and 
its  People,"  •*  Palace  of  the  Great  King."  With 
an  introductory  note  by  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tvno, 
D.D.  Columbus:  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.  1861. 
Pp.  345. 

The  excellent  author  of  this  instructive  volume 
has  handed  us  a  copy.  It  is  a  work  not  simply  to 
be  rtad,  but  to  be  studied,  pondirtd,  and  inwardly 
digested.  The  views  which  it  presents  are  quite  out 
of  the  common  track  of  thought,  and  although  the 
reader  mny  not  exactly  agree  with  all  conclusions, 
yet  he  will  be  deeply  impressed  and  instructed  upon 
some  of  the  greatest  themes  which  can  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  human  mind.  The  introductory  note 
of  Dr.  Tyng  is  highly  commendatory  of  the  work 
and  its  doctrines,  and  all  who  know  this  eloquent 
and  fervid  preacher  will  be  satisfied  with  his  com- 
mendation of  the  work. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  iRviNr., 
By  his  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving.  Vol.  I. 
New-York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  632  Broadway.  18G2. 
Pp.  403. 

The  name  of  Washington  Irving,  a  name  so  re- 
vered by  iiis  countrymen — a  prince  among  literary 
men,  and  a  man  of  renown  the  world  over — will  be 
(|uite  enough  to  interest  multitudes  in  the  story  of 
his  life.  His  life  so  pure,  so  good,  his  character  so 
high  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  will  be  read  by  all  who 


can  admire  the  story  of  the  life  of  such  a  man.  In 
the  varied  scenes  and  sketches  of  his  life-hiatoty 
embodied  in  this  interesting  book,  the  reader  irill 
find  much  that  is  attractive  and  beautiful  in  human 
character.  Young  men  just  entering  on  the  great 
programme  of  human  life  may  derive  much  that  U 
useful  and  worthy  of  remembrance  in  following  Mr. 
Irving  along  his  pathway  in  lifers  journey.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  last  hour  spent  in  his  society  at  hia 
own  home.  The  conversation  in  part  turned  upon 
Spain — upon  the  Alhambra  and  its  Moorish  remin!a- 
cences,  which  he  has  immortaliEed  with  hia  pen.  All 
the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  life  kindled  up  and 
beamed  forth  in  his  expressive  countenance.  Hia 
life  can  hardly  £eu1  to  be  read  by  multitudes  of  hia 
countrymen. 

Under-Ci:rrents.  a  Romance  of  Business.  Bj 
Richard  Kimball,  author  of  **  St.  Leger,**  '*  Ro- 
mance of  Student  Life,^'  etc.  Fouitii  edition. 
New- York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  632  Broadway.     1862. 

Pp.  428. 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  Pelatiah  Peiit, 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  cmioeoi 
merchant  of  New  York.  The  first  part  coutalna 
nineteen  chapters.  Part  XL  twenty-three  chaptera. 
and  last  part  twenty-four  chapters.  The  fact  that 
a  fourth  edition  of  this  book  has  been  called  for  la 
a  good  proof  that  the  author  has  hit  an  important 
and  popular  chord.  Wall  street  is  a  famous  place. 
Its  true  history  will  never  be  written  by  human 
pens.  The  changes,  the  phases  of  human  life  and 
business  life  in  Wall  street  would  fVirnish  a  romanee 
in  real  life  every  week  all  the  year  round.  TUa 
book  is  instructive  to  businessmen,  and  especially  to 
young  men  who  are  about  entering  on  the  great 
whirlpool  of  business  life  in  New-Yorlc 

Margaret  Howth  :  A  Story  of  To-daj.  Boaton : 
Ticknor  k  Fields.     1862.'  I'p.  266. 

This  attractive  story  of  to-day  has  no  authoi^ 
name,  no  author's  preface,  and  no  definite  locality. 
A  story  of  to-day — about  human  affairs,  human  Ule, 
human  incidents,  which  are  more  or  less  incident  to 
all  people  in  civilized  communities — ^which  will  inter- 
est the  reader. 

Prison  Life  in  the  Tobacco  WAiKnoYTSi  at  Ricb- 
MOND.  By  a  Balls  Bluff  Prisoner,  Lieut  WiluaX 
C.  Harris,  of  CoL  Baker's  California  Regimenti 
Philadelphia :  George  W.  Childly  Cheatnut  atraeC 

1862. 

Lieutenant  Harris  can  wield  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  sword,  aud  when  his  sword  was  taken  from  him 
and  he  became  a  prisoner,  he  resorted  to  the  pen  to 
while  away  the  tedium  of  prison  life.  This  Tolume 
will  become  a  part  of  our  country*8  history  dnrinir 
th<se  months  of  war.  and  battle,  and  blood.  It  wul 
aid  the  future  historian  in  his  labors  In  writmg  up 
the  history  of  the  times  which  are  so  full  of  stirring 
events. 
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Hnon  isn  Mabitm;  ITolahIc  Men  of  the  Time. 

Bio)!n>p)iical  SbetubcB  of  the  yililarj  bdiI  Xnvnt 
Heroes,  Statesmen,  and  Ontors,  didimunlshed  la 
tlie  Anicricun  Crisis  of  ISfll-ISUa.  Edited  hj 
Fbank  Moork.  With  portraiU  on  steel  fi-om  ori~ 
cinnl  eonrcefl.  N"ew-York ;  (i.  F.  Putnam,  532 
Broadway.      1862. 

Wi  have  rcceiTcd  from  Ur.  FutDnm  eight  num. 
ber«  of  this  work  in  quarto  form.  Eacli  number  is 
(-mlX'Uixhed  with  two  portraits  of  men  dUlinguished 
for  iheir  eloquence  or  valor  in  the  present  struggle. 
The  work  U  an  honor  to  ourcoantry  in  ita  artiilicand 
litenrj  lunpects.  It  puts  on  record  in  a  perniancnl 
form,  acrnratc  and  ncll-cngnred  portraits  of  men 
of  difltinction,  and  biograpliical  iricctchea  of  their 
iirea  and  actions. 

CorsT  CsToca:  A  riaoourse  on  tlie  life,  Charaeter, 
and  PolicT  of  Coant  CaTour,  delivered  in  the  Hull 
of  the  Kent-York  Historical  Sociav,  Fcbmarj 
JtHh,  1889.  By  VracBNio  Botta,  Pli.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Italian  Literature  in  New-Tork  Unirer- 
sity,    etc.,    etc.      Hew -York :    0.    P.    Putnam. 

Auu.-io  a  numerous  auditory,  we  listened  ntitb 
great  pleasure  to  Ibia  eloquent  diacouree  of  Profes- 
sor Botla.  It  was  an  able  and  worthy  Iriliute  to 
the  memory  of  otic  of  the  most  renowned  statesmen 
of  Europe  and  the  regenerator  of  Ilalj. 

Tas  Pearl  or  Orr'b  Island  :  A  Storr  of  the  Coast 
of  Maine.  By  Mra.  Harriit  BtiECUER  Stowb, 
author  of  ■'  Uni-le  Tom's  Cabin,"  ■■  The  Minister's 
Wooing,"etc.  Boston;  Ticknor  4  Fields.  1662. 
Pp.  4K7. 

This  is  a  renowned  story  from  the  pen  of  a  re- 
nowned aulboress.  Its  name,  its  Scenery,  and  th'^ 
Tsried  and  numerous  personages  which  appear  along 
its  changing  panorama  are  already  widely  known  to 
tlie  reading  public,  through  the  periodical  preas.  But 
tlie  public  will  be  glad  to  liave  the  whole  atory  in  a 
neat  anil  attractive  volume,  in  the  usual  style  of 
these  well-known  publishers.  The  name  aud  popu- 
larity of  the  greatly  gifted  authoreea  will  secure  for 
this  voluroe  a  multitude  of  readers. 

Agnes  of  Sorevto.       By  Mrs.   IUkbir  ISbechBr 

Stowe,  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  etc, 
Boston;  Ticknor  &  Fields,     ISfla,    Pp.  412. 

Tub  pcenea  of  this  story  are  laid  in  Southern 
Iialr,  the  classic  land  of  song  and  of  history.  It 
migiit  be  almost  entitled  A  Walk  among  Convents. 
Hut  the  Btory — the  country — the  sunny  climes  of 
Southern  Italy,  with  all  the  Taried  historic  aaaoeia- 
tiong  which  abound  in  that  laud  of  aong,  add  great- 
ly to  the  attractions  of  thi»  new  volume  of  Ure. 
Ktowe.  Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  au- 
thoress has  been  a  traveler  and  aojoumer  in  South- 
em  Italy,  where  to  a  cultiToled  mind  every  thing  is 
richly  suggestive  of  instrucliva  thought.  Mra.  Stowe 
gathers  up  literary  treasures  in  all  lands  and  scenes 
which  she  visits. 

lla.  Cabliton  has  sent  us  "Oar  Flag,"  a  poem 
in  four  cantos,  by  T.  H.  Ondebwood. 

The  present  war  seems  to  have  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  muse  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  patriots.  We 
idutU  have  war  songs  euongb  to  hut  ■  hundred 
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New  Ubtiiod  fob  tub  Helodedh,  HAUtONiVM,  and 

other  instruments  of  the  organ  class.  Selected 
mainly  from  Zundel's  Melodeon  Instructor ;  to 
which  are  added  a  collection  of  the  most  popijar 
songs  of  the  day,  and  a  variety  of  Pjaim  and 
Hymn  tunes.  Boston:  published  by  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  277  Waahingtoo  street. 

Ub.  DiTFON  has  handed  us  a  copy  of  this  viduk- 
bte  and  welUrranged  work  of  88  large  quarto  pages, 
filled  with  choice  musical  traasurcs.  We  have  fro- 
quently  advertised  melodeons,  Mason  k  Hamlin's 
and  o^cts,  and  it  is  quite  fitting  that  wc  should 
commend  ihe  bcHt  volume  of  muaic  from  which  the 
leaniercan  best  acquire  ability  to  perform  upoii  them. 
This  work  is  the  bcri  for  the  purpose  which  wc 
bave  eiamineil.  and  wc  commend  to  all  who  on, 
both  to  purchase  a  good  melodeou,  and  use  this 
work  in  acquiiing  musical  skill. 

LiEics  j-OR  Fberdom,  and  other  poema.  Under  the 
oiispicea  of  the  Continental  Club.  Kew-York : 
Carleton,  publisher,  late  Rudd  k  Carlcton.     18U2. 

TuTH  volume  comprises  some  fifty  to  sixty  poems . 
or  songs,  on  the  various  themes  which  the  war  anil 
■be  tramp  of  armies,  and  the  multiplied  scenes  of 
national  convulsion  have  given  rise. 

CoNOREKS  DiLL. — We  invite  attention  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  (be  propidetors  of  CuUgreai  Hall,  iu  an- 
other column.  Wc  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
and  from  obsiirvntion  in  commending  this  i\'el1-kept 
eslahliaiiment  lo  the  visiting  public  at  Saratoga. 
The  gentlemanly  and  courteous  proprietors  give  their 
personal  attention  to  their  gnesls,  and  spare  no  ef- 
forts in  providing  for  their  comfort  and  gratification. 
Spacious  parlors,  extensive  dioing-rooms,  iiith  am- 
ple tables  well  spread  with  tuiunes  in  variety,  at- 
tentive servants  in  waiting,  cool  and  comfortable 
sleeping  apartments,  fantied  by  the  waving  branches 
of  overshadowing  trees,  invite  to  repose  and  impart 
an  impression  of  quiet  homo  feeling,  very  grateful 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  these  luiunea  in  a  sum- 
mer sijoum  at  SarBtoga. 

Boston  AqvAniAL  Oardeks,  No.  2101  Washi:co- 
TON  Street.— P.  T,  Barnum,  Esq.,  the  renowned 
showman,  has  become  tbe  purchaser  of  these  gar- 
dens, aud  is  fitting  tliein  up  in  new  and  attractive 
forms  to  interest  and  instruct  the  public,  conoetning 
ibe  forms,  habirs,  and  appearance  of  the  curious 
denizens  of  the  deep.  The  thanks  of  tbe  public  are 
due  to  Mr.  Ilamum  for  bis  efforts  and  enterprise  In 
thus  contributing  to  the  gratification,  ainus-mcnt, 
aud  vnluable  instruction,  presented  iu  these  beauti- 
ful Aquatia!  Gardens.  We  do  a  service  to  this 
popular  science  in  commending  these  gardens  to 
popular  resurt. 


fossil  remains,  found  in  the  Fort- 
land  stone  quarries,  hns  been  made  for  the  Connecti- 
cut Historical  Society.  Professor  Eltubcock  pro- 
noimces  tbe  fossils  relics  of  remote  antiquity. 
Among  the  speciuiena  are  footprints  of  enormout 
birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  inipreasions  of  fem- 
leaves  and  fragments  of  a  behemoth. 

It  is  now  fully  determined  that  Napoleon  III.,  will 
not  visit  the  International  Bxbibition  in  London- 
The  Jfonitmr  «ayi  m. 
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The  Pbinxe  and  tiik  Jews  at  Jerusalkm.  — 
Ton  (lavs  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  the  Holv 
City,  he  met  by  appointment,  at  the  western  wall  of 
the  temple,  the  Cliief  Rabbi  and  others  of  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  commimitv  of  Jerusalem.     The  Chief 

• 

Rabbi  appeared  in  his  full  robes,  an<l  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  office  as  llacham  Bashi,  which,  being 
Mxi  appointment  by  the  Sultan,  confers  on  him  great 
civil  powers  and  authority.  The  Prince  received 
tlie  deputation  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  after 
the  ordinary  formalities  entered  freely  into  conver- 
sation with  the  Chief  Rabbi ;  of  whom  he  inciuired 
if  he  believed  the  massive  wall  by  which  they  stood 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  great  master-work  of  King 
Solomon.  The  Chief  liabbi's  explanatory  remarks 
in  answering  this  question  in  the  affirmative  evi- 
dently impressed  the  Prince ;  for  he  raised  the  cov- 
ering from  his  head  in  token  of  the  sincere  venera- 
tion which  he  felt  for  the  sacredness  of  the  spot ; 
and  who  can  tell  what  associations  of  thought 
crowded  on  him  at  that  moment,  for  he  immediate- 
ly requested  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for 
his  '*  mother,  the  Queen  of  England  !"  llie  Chief 
Rabbi  then  prayed  aloud  in  Ilcbrew  for  the  health 
of  *•  Queen  Victoria,'*  and  with  great  fervency,  that 
she  might  long  continue  to  reign,  and  with  wisdom 
like  unto  that  of  Solomon.  At  the  conclusion,  all 
the  deputation  ejaculated  "Amen,  Amen."  The 
prayer  being  interpreted  to  the  Prince,  he  was 
greatly  moved,  and  even  more  so  when  the  Chief 
Knbbi  followed  tliis  prayer  witli  an  invocation  to  the 
King  of  kings  that  the  soul  of  the  late  Prince  Con 
sort  might  rest  in  peace  in  the  realms  of  eternal 
bliss. 

The  Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
then  visited  the  synagogues,  which  were  brilliantly 
lighted  up  and  decorated  as  on  a  festival,  and  were 
crowded  to  excess.  Prayers  were  there  offered  up  for 
the  Prince,  l*riuce  Alfred,  and  all  the  royal  family. 
At  the  first  synagogue  which  he  visited  the  Prince 
asked  to  i-ee  one  of  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  and  he 
examin^Kl  the  sacred  volume  with  great  eaniestness. 
The  Prince  then  went  with  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  view 
the  two  new  synagogues  and  the  Rothschild  Hospi- 
tal, and  during  this  time  they  held  almost  uninter- 
ruf)ted  conversation  in  the  Italian  language.  The 
amiability  of  the  Prince  on  this  occasion  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  was  the  deep  interest  which  he  exhibited 
in  all  that  took  place ;  and  his  most  courteous  de- 
meanor throughout  toward  the  Chief  Rabbi  and  the 
whole  Jewisli  community  is  creditable  alike  to  hiA  i 
heart  and  to  his  enlightened  mind.  —  Jewuh 
Chronicle. 

P^NOiiMors  CAPrrRB  or  Whales.  —  On  Tuesday, 
the  8th  instant,  a  large  shoal  of  "caaing"  whales 
woi-e  seen  approaching  the  land  in  the  direction  of 
Whiteness.  The  welcome  news  soon  spread,  and 
boats  w«'re  quickly  manned  by  brave  men  of  all 
chisse^,  fully  equipped  with  hari)oons,  lances,  etc., 
t)  do  battle  with  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  Un 
daunted  by  want  of  8ucce.«i8  and  the  inclemency  of 
tlie  weather,  after  considerable  delay,  the  men  sue- 
coded  ill  bringing  the  pack  into  the  Voe  of  Weis- 
dale.  When  they  got  into  shallow  and  muddy 
water,  their  assailants  finding  some  difficulty  in 
landing  them,  and  no  doubt  wisliing  to  enjoy  the 
whole  instoau  of  two  thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
caitture,  commenced  to  attack  them  at  sea.  The 
boat-^  bt;ing  numerous,  tlie  whales  close  together, 
and,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  men  most  dexter- 
ous in  the  use  uf  tlie  various  instruments  of  death, 


in  a  short  time  the  whole  pack  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, either  killed  or  wounded.  Afler  bcin^ 
killed,  the  animals  were  generally  tossed  ashore, 
but  many  esc4iped  wounded  from  their  captors,  and, 
dying  from  their  wounds,  sank.  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty- four  hours  their  carcases  reappeared  on  the 
surface,  and,  being  picked  up,  wei*e  landed  at  places 
most  convenient  for  the  captors.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  places  at  which  they  are  landed, 
and  the  great  distances  they  are  from  each  other,  it 
is  impos.siblc  as  yet  to  say  the  exact  number  cap- 
tured. Some  reports  fix  it  at  about  5t)0,  others  at 
200  ;  but  probably  300  or  400  is  moi-e  correct.  In 
the  affray  several  boats  were  stove  in,  and  others 
completi'ly  smashed  and  their  crews  thrown  into  the 
sea  ;  but,  fortunately,  all  the  men  were  rescued  im- 
mediately, iuid  nothing  serious  was  the  results  The 
news  of  this  large  capture  of  whales  created  con- 
siderable excitement  in  Lerwick,  and  on  Saturday 
several  gentlemen  proceeded  to  Weisdalc,  some  on 
business  and  others  on  pleasure,  amongst  whom 
were  some  gallaut  riflemen,  who  had  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  their  Enfield  balls  on  the  monsters 
of  ihe  deep,  but  were  unfortunately  too  late.— 
Shetland  AdvcrtUer. 

The  Great  Ship  Canal. — ^Thc  SiheU  publishes  a 
long  l(>tter  from  a  private  correspondent,  giving  a 
glowing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  worlu  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  he  has  recently  Tisited 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  in  company  with  M. 
de  Losseps  and  a  party  of  twelve  gentlemen  and  four 
ladies.  The  writer  says:  *'  I  can  now  assure  you,  ftom 
personal  experience,  that  sixty-sereo  kilometers  of 
the  Suez  canal  are  already  navigable ;  that  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  arc  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the 
desert ;  that  20,000  men  are  now  employed,  and 
that  their  number  will  be  increased  to  40,000  next 
month,  so  that  in  less  than  three  months  the  cutting 
through  the  threshold  will  be  completed.  If  any 
persons  now  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  undertak- 
ing, let  them  visit  it,  as  I  have,  and  all  their  doubts 
will  vanish.*' 

THE    OCEAN. 

0  Mionrr  mausoleum,  vast,  sublime  I 

Where  many  a  brave  man's  whitened  bones  repose, 

Down  where    perchance    the    blusldug  sea-flower 

grows. 
And  rare  weeds  up  the  coral-pillars  climb. 
Mayliap  mysterious  creatures  crawl  or  swim 
'Mid  skulls  and  bones,  shell-crusted  thickly  o'er 
Fantastic  made,  lying  on  jasper  floor 
Of  some  old  pearl-roofed  cavern  deathly  dim. 
0  mighty  king  !  in  fourfold  coffin  shut. 
When  Death  has  t^hown  thy  compeers  what  we  are, 
The  grandest,  most  imposing  sepulcher 
That  man  can  build  were  but  a  sorry  hut 
Compared  with  his  who  grappled  with  the  wave, 
But  vieldiug,  dropt  into  his  broad  sea-grave. 

J.  E. 

Alliteration. — As  an  altogether  admirable  and 
amusing  attempt  at  alliteration,  an  anonymf>ui  au- 
thor astonished  all  admirers  of  alliterative  abilitr, 
some  seasons  since,  by  the  subjoined  singularly  sui> 
cessful  specimen: 

*'  Surpassing  sweet,  seraphic  strains  she  sings^ 
Softening  sad  spirits*  sympathetic  strings; 
8ucli  soul  subduing  sounds,  so  strangely  soothing. 
She  seems  some  saintiiy  spirit  sorrow  smoothing!" 
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The  Trihe  Woman. — ^The  true  woman,  for  vrhose 
ambition  a  husband's  love  and  her  children's  adora- 
tion are  sufficient,  who  applies  her  military  instincts 
to  the  discipline  of  her  household,  and  whose  legis- 
lative faculties  exercise  themselves  in  making  laws 
for  her  nurse ;  whose  intellect  has  field  enough  for 
her  in  communion  with  her  husband,  and  whose  heart 
asks  no  other  honors  than  his  love  and  admiration  ; 
a  woman  who  docs  not  think  it  a  weakness  to  attend 
to  her  toilet,  and  who  does  not  disdain  to  be  beauti- 
ful, who  believes  in  the  virtue  of  glossj  hair  and 
well  fitting  gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  and  ravel- 
ed edges,  slipshod  shoes  and  audacious  make-ups ;  a 
woman  who  loves  more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet 
does  not  love  blindly ;  who  never  scolds  and  rarely 
argues,  but  adjusts  with  a  smile;  such  a  woman  is 
the  wife  we  have  all  dreamed  of  once  in  our  lives, 
and  is  the  mother  we  all  worship. 

The  Lonf.lt  Gardens  on  thi  Thamks. — ^There  is 
a  pretty  garden  on  the  river  Thames ;  it  has  ancient 
and  wide-spreading  cedars,  beds  of  rare  flowers,  and 
pleasant  grass-plats.  In  the  hot  days  the  passengers 
up  and  down  the  river  point  to  it,  and  say  how  grate- 
ful the  shade  of  its  trees  must  be,  and  how  delicious 
the  odors  of  the  flower-beds  !  But  not  a  human  crea- 
ture is  ever  seen  there.  The  gay  parterres  are  only 
dimly  discerned  at  an  undistinguishable  distance,  the 
shade  gives  no  enjoyment,  and  the  little  Eden  exists 
useless  amid  a  dense  and  gasping  population.  If 
some  curious  and  persistent  individual  should  land 
near  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  try  to  find  out  a  land-side 
entrance  by  which  this  garden  may  be  accessible,  he 
discovers  .nothing  but  a  lofty,  dreary,  dead  wall. 
You  would  think,  as  you  walk  under  that  dead  wall, 
that  some  miser  had  built  it  up  that  no  man  might 
have  a  breath  of  the  air  that  passes  across  his  prop- 
erty without  paying  for  it.  This  charming  spot  was 
many  years  ago  set  apart  by  a  benevolent  man  for 
the  general  good  of  his  species.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
bought  it  and  gave  it  to  the  Faculty  of  Physicians, 
that  it  might  be  a  Botanic  Gkrden,  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  discovery  of  new  vegetable  medicines.  This 
use  has  long  ceased.  There  are  philanthropic  men 
among  this  Faculty  of  Physicians ;  will  no  one  of  them 
move  his  brethren  to  order  that  this  dreary  wall  be 
pulled  down,  and  a  light  rail  bs  substituted  ?  Per- 
haps, if  he  be  very  liberal,  he  might  even  go  so  far 
as  to  propose  that  the  public  might  sometimes  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  these  pleasant  and  now  unused 
grounds. 

Phtstological  Phenomena.— M.  Louis  Lucas,  a 
gentleman  well-known  for  his  scientific  attainments, 
lately  received  a  select  circle  of  visitors  at  his  house, 
to  exhibit  and  explain  the  principle  of  an  apparatus 
of  his  own  invention,  by  which  a  physiological  fact 
of  great  importance  is  rendered  apparent,  namely, 
direct  action  of  the  living  frame  on  the  magnetic 
needle.  The  apparatus  itself  is  of  extraordinary  sim- 
plicity. A  single  element  of  Bunsen's  battery  has 
its  poles  in  communication  with  an  electro-magnetic 
bobbin,  surmounted  by  a  graduated  disk,  bearing  a 
magnetic  needle  which  oscillates  freely  around  its 
center,  as  in  the  common  compass.  This  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  protected  by  a  glass  shade ;  the  plate 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure  by  a  wheel 
and  rack.  The  conducting  wires,  after  conmiunicat- 
ing  with  the  bobbin,  branch  out  toward  the  operator, 
and  are  connected  together  by  a  loose  metal  chain. 
The  apparatus  being  in  this  state  the  needle  remains 
perfectly  quiesoent,  until  the  operator  takes  hold  of 


the  chain  either  with  one  hand  or  both,  when  the 
needle  at  once  begins  to  move,  describing  arcs  of 
from  ten  to  ninety  degrees.  No  principle  liitherto 
admitted  in  physical  science  can  acconnt  for  this 
strange  phenomenon,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit a  physiological  action  capable  of  producing  such 
motion.  The  experiment  was  varied  in  many  ways 
in  our  presence,  and  we  were  ourselves  allowed  to 
test  our  individual  power  on  the  needle.  That  the 
cause  of  the  motion  was  of  a  physiological  nature 
was  further  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  os- 
cillations of  the  needle  varied  in  intensity  according 
to  the  persons  experimenting,  and  even  according  as 
the  same  person  might  be  differently  affected,  cither 
by  tranquillity  or  a  warm  discussion,  such  different 
states  naturally  modifying  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system.  Stranger  still,  some  persons  pres- 
ent produced  the  oscillations  by  merely  touching  the 
chain  with  a  glass  rod  about  two  meters  in  length, 
glass  being,  as  our  readers  know,  a  non-conductor. 
Whatever  explanation  may  hereafter  be  given  of  M. 
Lucases  discovery,  one  fact  seems  even  now  indisput- 
able, namely,  that  the  human  body  may  directly  in- 
fluence the  needle;  what  consequences  may  be 
evolved  therefrom,  time  alone  can  show. — Oaliff- 
nani, 

A  STANOE  story,  not  by  Bulwer,  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  English  press.  A  lately-married  Irish  carl 
Mrishing  to  improve  his  old  mansion,  set  architects 
and  carpenters  at  work,  who  discovered  a  room  her^ 
metically  bricked  up.  It  was  fitted  up  in  the  rich- 
est style  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  on 
a  couch  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  while  on  the 
floor  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  presenting  evident 
traces  of  violence.  Jewels  and  dresses  lay  scattered 
about  the  room,  but  the  fearful  secret  had  been  so 
well  kept  that  no  tradition  could  be  remembered 
which  would  give  any  clue  to  the  affair.  The  survi- 
vors— an  injured  husband  probably  among  them— > 
walled  up  the  apartment,  which  has  kept  its  dread 
secret  over  a  century  and  a  half. 

A  Practical  Reproof. — Richard  I.,  having  taken 
Philip,  the  mariial  bishop  of  Beauvois,  threw  him  in 
prison  ;  and  the  Pope  sent  to  desire  his  release  as  a 
son  of  the  Church.  Richard  sent  the  Pope  the  ar- 
mor the  bishop  wore  when  taken,  with  these  words 
of  Jacob's  sons :  '*  This  we  found  ;  see  whether  16 
be  the  coat  of  thy  son  or  no." 

The  Taolioni  Pediorbb.  —  The  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Taglioni  died  on  the  26th  February, 
from  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  worth  and  genius,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Gustavus  III.*s  Chapel  Master.  She  perfectly  re- 
membered the  death  of  that  monarch,  whom  our 
readers  will  recognize  as  the  hero  of  one  of  their 
favorite  operas.  After  the  assassination  of  that 
kiug,  she  married  Taglioni,  a  celebrated  ballet- 
master  of  his  day,  and  the  illustrious  **  Sylphide'* 
was  the  fruit  of  the  marriage.  The  motlicr  and 
daughter  always  lived  together.  Harie  Taglioni 
married  the  Count  Gilbert  de  Moisins,  and  her 
daughter  is  the  Piincess  Troubitzkoy. 

Kino  Henbt  YIII.,  was  going  to  hang  the  may- 
or of  Boulogne  for  not  firing  a  royal  salute  as  he 
approached  tba*;  municipality.  His  honor  said  he 
had  twenty-four  reasons  for  not  doing  it,  the  first  of 
which  was,  he  had  no  powder  t  *'  Not  a  word  more," 
said  blunt  King  Harry,  **you  are  forgiven.  *^ 
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Lock-Jaw  Cured.  —  The  following  remarkable 
c:is<*  of  tlic  cure  of  lock-jaw  is  related  by  the  Italian 
JfeUtail  Oazefte  of  Milan.  A  bair-(lrc8!*er  of  that 
city  accitlentJiUy  i-eceived  a  cut  with  a  Hc}-the  ou 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  near  the  wrist.  This  oc- 
curcd  about  the  beginning  of  Match,  1861  ;  the 
wound  healed  in  six  daTs,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
30th  followini?  that,  on  rising  from  his  bed,  he  felt 
some  dilliculty  in  opening  his  mouth,  benido  con- 
tractioDS  in  his  left  hand,  which  he  could  not  stretch 
out,  and  i>uins  in  the  right  hip  and  thigh.  Duiini^ 
the  first  days,  these  phenomena  disappeared  on 
going  to  bed,  but  commenced  again  as  soon  as  he 
rose  and  exposed  himself  to  the  open  air.  Oo  the 
lOtli  of  April,  the  symptoms  becoming  more  in- 
tciise,  he  w:is  taken  to  the  hospital.  Ou  the  follow- 
ing day  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  rigidity  in  those  of  the  neck  were 
ol>3erved ;  the  left  hand  experienced  a  contraction 
every  time  it  was  taken  from  under  the  bed  clothes, 
and  the  pain  on  the  right  side  continued ;  the  pulse 
was  Tery  slightly  agitated.  Sixteen  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  barytes,  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  distilled 
water,  were  prescribed,  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
twentv-four  hours.  This  treatment  was  continued 
until  the  21st,  when  the  symptoms  of  lock-jaw  hav- 
ing nearly  entirely  disappeared  the  dose  was  re- 
duced to  eight  grains  a  day,  and  the  remedy  entire- 
ly left  off  on  the  2Gih  ;  two  days  later  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  in  perfect  health. 


RErLAyriNo  Fraxck. — ^Tho  French  Gorcmmeiit 
is  seriously  occupied  with  a  scheme  for  replantiog 
the  mountains  in  France,  the  diminution  of  timber- 
trees  creating  considerable  alarm.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  bare  announced  to 
tiie  commercial  authorities  that  they  will  supply  §1\ 
persoi'S  with  seeds  and  plants  who  will  undertake  to 
replant  the  mountain  sides.  The  communal  author- 
ities are  to  address  their  demands  to  the  Prefect  of 
their  department,  and  private  individuals  to  the 
Conservators  of  Waters  and  Forests.  In  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  seeds  or  plants,  private  individuals 
shall  not  be  called  on  to  pay  fur  them,  provided 
they  arc  planted  under  the  direction  of  government 
agents.  I^anded  proprietors  who  plant  their  moun- 
tains at  their  own  expense  are  to  bo  entitled  to  a 
premium. — TarU  letter, 

TiiK  grand  essentials  to  happiness  in  this  life  are 
something  to  do,  something  to  love,  and  aomediing 
to  hope  for. 

As  when  we  have  thoughtlessly  looked  at  the  sun, 
our  dazzled  eyes,  though  closed,  behold  it  still,  so  ho 
who  is  smitten  by  love,  beholds  by  day  and  by  nigfat, 
the  radiant  image  of  her  upon  whom  ho  lias  too  rash- 
ly gazed. 

The  young  lady  who  took  the  gentleman's  fancy 
has  returned  it  with  thnnka 


CONGRESS    HALL,    SARATOGA. 

II  A  THORN    &   M  CM  I C  II  A  EL. 


Saratoga  Springs,  June,  1862. 

The  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  immense 
and  favorite  establishment  announce  to  the  traveling 
public  that  its  doors  and  sidoons  will  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  company  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
aod  remain  open  till  the  first  of  October. 

There  is  so  much  of  personal  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  health  to  sojouniers  at  a  summer  watering- 
place  depending  on  the  direction  and  management 
of  a  great  Hotel  like  Congress  llall,  that  the  Pro- 
prietors (lecm  it  due  to  the  public  and  just  to  thuii- 
silvcs  to  pive  ample  information  of  what  they  have 
done  by  !avi«ii  expenditure  for  the  reception  and 
accomnnxlation  of  tiieir  old  friends  and  new  visitors 
who  may  seek  a  sojouni  at  Saratoga  the  present 
summer.  They  beg  to  enumenite  some  of  the  com- 
forts, advantages,  and  attractions  of  Congress  Hall, 
which  invit'.'  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  home  in  its 
spacious  and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congriss  Hall  is  a  long-established  and  favor- 
ite resort  of  visitors  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Hero  numerous  friends — of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — meet  and  sojourn  toj:ether 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
larjrc  family. 

1.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  saying  Con- 
gross  Hall  ranks  fii-st  among  watering  place  hotels 
in  tlie  worM. 

:».  Tliore  i«  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  world.  And 
Congress  Hall  is  located  directly  adjacent  to  the 
faniou.-*  Congress  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  shady  grove, 
cool  and  ddigiitful. 

4.  The  accommodations  of  Congress  Ilall  have 


been  much  increased.  Large  and  expensive  im- 
provements  in  the  building,  hi  furniture,  and  in  de- 
corations have  been  made.  Ihe  parlors  are  q)a- 
cious  and  the  dining  saloons  ample  and  convenient. 
Prompt,  faithful,  and  attentive  ser\'ai  ts  will  be  In 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  iitmU 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  be  allowed  by 
the  Proprietors. 

5.  Congress  Hall  is  provided  with  an  Immense 
promenade  piazza,  251  feet  long  by  20  wide,  sliel- 
tered  from  the  rain  and  shaded  i'rom  the  sun  by 
lolly  columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  It 
has  in  the  rear  KnjO  feet  of  piazzas.  It  hais  two 
spacious  parlors,  newly  furnished  and  decorated,  7(> 
feet  by  »2,  and  80  by  82.  It  has  296  sleeping- 
rooms,  besides  private  parlors. 

6.  The  tiibles  of  Congress  Hall,  GOO  feet  lonff, 
will  be  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  variety 
and  abundance,  and  served  by  attentive  waitem. 

7.  The  Proprietors  are  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  and  efibrts  to  render  Congn^ss  Hall  a  home  of 
pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsuq^ssed  by  any 
hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  that  among 
the  aggregate  arrivals  of  forty  tiioi'saxo  at  all  the 
hotels,  C«)ngress  Hall  carried  off  the  palm  In  num- 
bers. We  say  this  only  in  the  spirit  of  friendly 
competition.  We  shall  cordially  greet  the  arrirU 
of  our  old  friends,  and  we  hope  to  receive  many 
new  ones,  with  our  best  efforts  to  please  and  satisfy 
all  who  favor  us  with  their  comiiany. 

We  have  erected  spacious  barns  and  stables,  and 
carriages  and  horses  can  be  promptly  furnished  to 
order  for  rides,  or  horses  and  carnages  of  Tiaiton 
boarded  at  livery. 
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class  than  professed  astronomers,  for 
whose  benefit  the  existing  histories  have 
been  mainly  composed."  It  therefore  ap- 
peared to  the  author,  "  that  an  attempt 
might  be  advantageously  made  to  treat 
the  history  of  ancient  astronomy,  without 
exclusive  reference  to  physical  science, 
and  without  any  pretension  on  his  part  to 
that  proficient  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  modern  mathematical  astronomy 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  have  possessed." 
Like  several  of  his  predecessors.  Sir 
George  begins  with  the  astronomy  of  the 
Greeks,  "as  affording  a  finn  footing  to 
the  historian,"  and  afterward  proceeds  to 
determine  liow  far  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  foreign  nations.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  divides  his  work 
into  eight  chapters,  as  follows  : 

Chapter  I.  Primitive  Astronomy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Chapter  11.  Philosophical  Astronomy  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Thales  to 
that  of  Democritus. 

Chapter  III.  Scientific  Astronomy  of  the 
Greeks  from  Plato  to  Eratosthenes. 

Chapter  IV.  Scientific  Astronomy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  from  Hippocrates 
to  Ptolemy,  160  B.C.  to  160  a.d. 

Chapter  V.  Astronomy  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Egyptians. 

Chapter  VI.  Early  History  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Egyptians. 

Chapter  VII.  Early  History  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Assyrians. 

Chapter  VIII.  Navigation  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 

During  the  long  period  of  five  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus, (bom  384  B.C.,)  the  Earth  was  re- 
garded as  a  circular  plane,  surrounded  by 
the  heavens,  which  w^as  a  solid  hemi- 
spherical vault.  The  ocean  was  supposed 
to  flow  round  this  plane  as  a  horizon,  and 
the  stars  to  rise  from  and  again  set  on  the 
circle  of  water ;  and  those  who  did  not 
accept  this  rude  idea  from  daily  observing 
the  diurnal  reappearance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  regarded  the  lower  hemisphere  as 
a  cold  and  dark  abode,  communicating 
with  the  upper  Earth  only  through  the 
mouths  of  caves.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  during  so  long  a  period  of  time  such 
gross  ignorance  could  have  prevailed. 
However  limited  was  the  extent  of  the 
habitable  earth  in  those  early  days,  the 


positive  fact  that  every  advance  upon  its 
surface  in  any  given  direction  disclosed 
a  new  circular  plane,  overpassing  that 
which  preceded  it,  ought  to  have  estab- 
lished it  as  a  truth,  that  the  Earth  was  at 
least  a  rounded  mass,  disclosing  more  and 
more  of  its  rotundity  as  the  traveler  ad- 
vanced over  its  surface.  The  certaintv, 
too,  that  the  Earth  must  have  had  an  un- 
der side,  either  solid  or  fluid,  or  both, 
should  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
under  woidd  resemble  the  upper  side, 
since  every  new  advance  on  the  upper 
side,  showing  its  rotundity,  proved  that 
the  part  of  the  under  side  not  previously 
discovered  was  rounded.  We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  roundness  of 
the  Earth  would  have  been  discovered  by 
actual  observation,  had  not  en'oneous 
opinions  been  propagated  by  the  poetry 
and  mythology  of  the  times. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  certain  mea- 
sures of  time  led  to  an  accurate  obsena- 
tion  of  the  movements  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  The  alternate  recurrence  of  day 
and  night,  as  shown  in  the  Sun's  diunial 
course,  must  have  soon  determined  the 
length  of  a  day,  the  fundamental  unit  in 
the  measure  of  time.  The  study  of  the 
Sun's  annual  course,  marked  by  the  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  seasons,  though  of  greater 
difficulty,  must  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Sun's  annual  course,  or  to  the  length 
of  the  year,  and  also  to  the  detenninatioii 
of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points. 

As  many  of  the  most  interesting  occu- 
pations of  civil  life  depended  upon  the 
seasons,  the  division  of  the  year  into  four 
parts  was  indicated  by  the  w^ants  of  man, 
as  well  as  by  the  aspects  of  nature.  It  f* 
singular,  however,  that  the  Egyptians  and 
the  ancient  Germans  had  only  three  sea- 
sons— spring,  summer,  and  winter;  and 
it  is  curious,  as  remarked  by  Sir  George 
Lewis,  that  in  our  <3wti  language  three  of 
the  seasons  are  denoted  by  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  whereas  the  word  autumn  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  Sir  George  ac- 
counts for  this  by  remarking  that  autumn 
is  a  less  definite  season  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
admit  that  the  ripening  of  the  fiTiits  of  thV 
Earth,  and  the  beautiful  decay  and  fall  of 
the  leaf,  are  not  as  characteristic  of  a  fourth 
season  of  the  year  as  the  torpor  of  winter^ 
the  heat  of  summer,  or  the  revival  of  na- 
ture in  spring.  "  Beside  the  recurrence 
of  the  seasons,"  as  our  author  observes, 
"  there  were  certain  special  and  Ideal  phe- 
nomena which    returned  at  annual   pc- 
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riods ;"  the  Etesian  winds  for  example, 
the  ini<xration  of  birds,  and  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  time  was  mea- 
sured by  years.  Homer  ollen  mentions  a 
definite  number  of  years.  As  Sir  George 
remarks,  each  Hellenic  city,  in  which  his 
poem**  were  read,  must  have  conceived 
that  tlic^  siege  of  Troy  occupied  ten  tropi- 
cal years,  and  that  Ulysses  had  passed 
eight  of  the  same  years  in  the  island  of 
Calypso.  "It  is  clear,"  he  adds,  "that 
from  an  early  ])eriod  there  must  have  been 
a  measure  of  the  age  of  num.  Husbands 
and  wives  must  have  known  each  other's 
age.  Parents  must  have  known  the  age 
of  their  children.  Hesiod  advises  a  man 
to  marry  about  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  his  wife  is  to  be  nineteen  years  old  at 
her  marriage.  The  same  early  poet  men- 
tions a  boy  of  twelve  months  and  also  of 
twelve  years.  Homer  speaks  of  Nestor 
having  outlived  two  generations,  and  rul- 
ing over  the  third.  Hesiod  says  that  the 
raven  lives  nine  generations  of  man,  the 
stag  four  generations  of  the  raven,  the 
crow  three  generations  of  the  stag,  the 
phtt'nix  nine  generations  of  the  crow,  and 
the  nymph  ten  generations  of  the  ])h(Pnix." 

Solon  measured  the  successive  ages  of 
man  by  ten  periods  of  seven  years  each ; 
the  perfection  of  man's  physical  strength 
behig  in  the  fourth  period,  from  28  to  35, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  intellect  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  or  from  49  to  63  years 
of  age. 

From  these,  and  various  other  fiicts.  Sir 
George  considers  it  certain  that  the  solar 
year,  Avith  its  equinoxes  and  solstices,  was 
rudelv  known  to  the  Greeks  at  a  remote 
period. 

The  lunar  month  of  30  days  (29  davs 
12  hours  44  minutes)  was  known  in  the 
time  c>f  Homer  and  Upsiod,  the  year  being 
300  days,  and  the  number  of  months  1 2. 
The  lunar  year,  however,  consisting  of  12 
periodical  lunations  of  27  days  7  hours  43 
minutes,  was  354  days  8  hours  48  minutes 
30  seconds — 11  days  shorter  than  the  solar 
year.  It  was,  according  to  Macrobius,  the 
common  year  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  length  of  ihi^  month  wjis, 
m  conformity  with  this,  only  28  days. 

The  Greek  States  had  not  only  no  cal- 
endar of  time,  but  no  common  chronologi- 
cal era  ft>r  tixing  the  relation  of  past  events. 
The  Trojan  war  was  uj«ed  by  the  Greeks 
for  this   purpose,  and  the  foundation  of 


Rome  by  the  Romans.  The  era  of  Na- 
bonassar  was  employed  only  for  astro- 
nomical purposes.  Among  the  nations 
bordenng  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  solar 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months  was  recoc- 
nized  from  a  remote  antiquity ;  but  still 
divergent  or  abnonnal  years  are  said  to 
have  been  used  by  ancient  nations;  the 
Arcadians,  a  year  of  three  mouths;  the 
Carians  and  Acamanians,  one  of  six 
months ;  the  Lavinians,  one  of  374 
days ;  the  early  Egyptians,  one  of  three 
or  four  months ;  and  the  ancient  Rom- 
ans, one  of  ten  months,  or  304  days, 
instituted  by  Romulus.  Sir  George  Lew- 
is considers  most  of  the  abnormal  years 
as  not  having  been  really  in  use.  TTie 
dccimestrial  year  of  the  Romans  com- 
menced in  March,  and  consisted  of  March, 
Aprils  May,  June^  Quintilis,  Sexiihfj  8qh 
tember^  October^  November^  and  Dteemr 
ber — those  marked  in  Italics  having  80 
days,  and  the  rest  31  days,  or  304  in  alL 
Numa  is  said  to  have  reformed  the  year 
of  Romulus  by  adding  51  days  to  make 
a  year  of  355  days.  Two  new  months, 
January  and  February,  were  prefixed  to 
the  other  ten  ;  but  as  this  new  year  was 
still  10.^  days  too  short,  Numa  brought  it 
into  harmony  with  the  solar  year  by  mter- 
calating  a  month  of  22  or  23  days  in  al- 
ternate years,  which  still  made  the  year 
too  long.  After  a  long  and  able  discos- 
sion  of  the  discordant  opinions  of  Plu- 
tarch, Livy,  Macrobius,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  of  Niebuhr,  GresweD,  and 
others,  on  the  Romulean  year  of  304  days. 
Sir  George  Lewis  concludes  "  that  it  never 
had  any  real  existence,  and  was  merely  a 
fiction,  contrived  to  accoimt  for  the  nu- 
merical names  of  the  Roman  months.** 

At  an  early  period,  the  Greeks  had 
made  observations  on  the  fixed  stare,  and 
even  given  them  names,  and  grouped  them 
into  constellations.  Homer  mentions  the 
Pleiades,  the  Ilyades,  Orion,  Bootes,  and 
the  Bear,  which  he  says  is  also  called  die 
Wain.  The  Bear  alone,  of  all  the  constel- 
lations, he  says,  is  never  submerged  in  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  keeps  watch  upon 
Orion.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the 
constellation  of  the  Bear  included  all  that 
part  of  the  heavens  which  never  sets,  or 
that  within  what  hiis  been  called  the  eircte 
of  prnKtual  apparition.  Bootes  is  de- 
Hcribeif  as  *'  tardily  setting,"  and  Sinus  as 
the  '' J)o«j:  of  Orion."  Hesiod  also  men- 
tions  three  stars  and  constellations,  and 
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connects  the  different  operations  of  the 
husbandman  with  their  rising,  setting,  and 
culmination. 

The  phuiets  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
observed  in  early  times.  Hcsiod  refers  to 
no  planet.  Venus,  under  the  name  of 
Hesperus,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Sappho.  The  morning  and  the  evening 
star  were  not  identified  till  the  age  of  Py- 
thagoras. This  supposed  ignorance  of  the 
planets  is  a  proof  that  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  early  astronomical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  rudest  obser\'er  could  have  seen  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  Mars,  in  their  direct  and 
retrograde  movements  among  the  stars, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
sometimes  passing  close  to  important  fixed 
stars,  and  irequently  sufiering  occultation 
by  the  Moon,  without  recording  their  ob- 
servations, and  endeavoring  to  explain 
them.  We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  planetary  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  has 
been  lost. 

Mr.  Lewis  concludes  his  first  chapter  by 
showing  that  the  religion  and  mythology 
of  the  early  Greeks  had  hardly  any  refer- 
ence to  astronomy  or  to  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  divina- 
tion of  the  same  people  had  no  connection 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  Like  other 
people,  they  viewed  with  alarm  eclipses, 
comets,  and  meteors ;  but  they  had  no  sys- 
tem of  astrology  till  they  received  it  from 
the  Chaldeans,  after  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der. 

After  detailing  in  his  second  chapter  the 
mythological  stories  of  Atlas,  Hyperion, 
Uranus,  Palamedes,  Chiron,  Museus,  and 
Xausicaa,  Sir  George  Lewis  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Thales,  which  he  considers  "the  earliest 
historical  name  with  which  we  can  connect 
the  scientific  pursuit  of  astronomy  in 
Greece."  He  is  said  to  have  flourished 
between  639  and  546  b.c,  and  to  have 
predicted  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  battle  between 
the  Medes  and  Lydians.*  In  a  visit  to 
Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  much 
astronomical  and  geometrical  knowledge ; 
to  have  measured  the  hight  of  the  pyra- 
niids  from  their  shadows;  to  liave  fixed 
the  year  at  365  days  ;  and  to  have  ascrib- 
ed solar  and  lunar  eclipses  to  their  true 
cause.     He  is  said  also  to  have  detennined 


*  This  eclipse,  according  to  Mr.  Airy,  took  place 
on  the  twenty  eighth  May,  585  b.c.,  when  Thales  was 
54  years  of  age.     See  Phil.  Trans,  1857,  p»  179. 


the  ratio  of  the  Sun's  diameter  to  its  ap- 

Sarent  orbit,  and  to  have  found  that  the 
loon's  diameter  was  the  '726th   part  of 
that  of  the  Sun. 

With  such  astronomical  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  other  astronomical  opin- 
ions which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  such, 
as  that  the  Earth  floated  upon  the  waters 
like  a  ship — being  too  heavy  to  be  support- 
ed by  air — and  that  the  fluctuations  of  the 
underlying  water  were  the  causes  of  earth- 
quakes. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  as  Sir 
George  Lewis  justly  remarks,  that  Thales 
was  not  cognizant,  as  has  been  supposed, 
of  the  spherical  form  of  the  Earth.  We 
can  not,  indeed,  see  any  evidence  of  his 
having  made  a  single  step  in  astronomical 
discovery ;  and  Sir  George  is  of  opinion 
that  even  "  the  connection  of  Thales  with 
the  eclipse  is  subject  to  greater  doubts 
than  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse  itself" 

The  alleged  reform  of  the  Athenian  cal- 
endar by  Solon,  and  the  astronomical  opin- 
ions of  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Hera- 
clitus,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Empedo- 
cles,  Anaxagoras,  and  Diogenes  of  ApoUo- 
nia,  so  well  elaborated  by  our  author,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  being  extracted,  from  the- 
contradictory  testimonies  of  ancient  writ- 
ers. If  genuine,  they  exhibit  only  the  ig- 
norance of  their  authors,  and  they  do  not 
constitute  the  smallest  step  to  astronomi- 
cal truth. 

Although  Socrates  considered  astrono- 
mical inquiries  as  a  waste  of  valuable  time, 
yet,  in  his  day,  a  real  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Me- 
ton,  an  Athenian  citizen,  in  432  n.c.  In 
the  Greek  year  of  360  days,  and  in  the  re- 
formed year  of  Solon  of  354  days,  the  de- 
viation from  the  solar  year  was  so  great, 
that  an  intercalation  was  necessary  to  keep 
in  harmony  the  calendar  and  the  seasons. 
In  the  earliest  intercalation — namely,  the 
biennial  or  trieteric — an  additional  month 
was  inserted  in  every  alternate  year.  The 
next  intercalation  was  the  octennial,  or  oc- 
toateric^  which  assumed  very  nearly  the 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  —  namely 
365J  days.  Instead  of  determining  the 
year  as  we  do  by  the  Sun,  the  ancients  reg- 
ulated its  length  by  fixing  the  calendar 
months  by  the  course  of  the  Moon,  and 
bringing  the  year  thus  obtained  (354  days) 
into  harmony  with  the  solar  year,  by  in- 
tercalary days.  The  deficiency  of  365^ — 
354=sll^  days,  might  have  been  made  up, 
as  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  Eu- 
doxus,  by  a  quadrennial  intercalation ;  yet 
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it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  anv 
Greek  ciilendar.  A  though,  by  multiply- 
ing 11 J  days  by  4,  we  obtain  45,  an  even 
number  of  days,  yet  tliis  would  form  only 
1 .}  lunar  months  ;  and  as  it  would  be  de- 
sired, on  grounds  not  only  of  convenience, 
but  also  of  rehgion,  to  intercalate  entire 
months,  an  octe?imal  was  preferred  to  a 
quadrennial  period.  Since,  therefore, 
llj  X  8=90  days,  or  3  months  of  30  days, 
a  month  of  30  days  was  intercalated  in  the 
3d,  5th,  and  8th  years,  in  order  to  bring 
the  year  of  354  days  into  close  accordance 
with  the  solar  year  of  305;J^  days. 

Owing  to  the  solar  year  being  3G5  days 
5  hours  48  minutes  48  seconds,  a  deviation 
of  18  days  from  the  Moon  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  and  this  defect  was 
cured  by  the  Metonic  cycle  of  G940  days, 
divided  into  19  years  and  235  lunar 
months  ;*  but  though  it  made  the  months 
coincide  more  closely  vrith  the  Moon,  it 
made  the  year  agree  less  exac^tly  with  the 
Sun. 

The  Metonic  cycle  was  generally  used 
in  Greece ;  and  Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  that 
it  is  so  exact  as  to  be  still  used  in  calculat- 
ing the  time  of  new  Moon,  for  the  time  of 
Easter.  The  Greeks  had,  therefore,  at- 
tjiined  to  great  accuracy  in  determining 
the  len<;ths  of  the  limar  montlus  and  the 
solar  year. 

As  Meton  had  taken  the  solar  year  at 
365 ^y  days,  y^th  of  a  dav  longer  than  the 
year  of  3C5J  days,  Calhppus  proposed  a 
new  cycle  of  76  years,  quadruphng  the 
Metonic  period.  Deducting  one  day  from 
this,  he  reduced  the  solar  year  to  the  more 
accurate  one  in  the  octoateric  cvcle.  The 
lunation  was  also  more  exact,  so  that  the 
Calli[>pio  period,  harmonizing  more  closely 
tlian  the  jletonic  with  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
was  used  by  scientific  astronomers,  but 
never  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  their  civil 
calendar.    It  commenced  330  b.c. 

A  great  step  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  in  astronomy  by  JPhilolaus,  a  follower 
of  PvthajjToras,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Socrates.  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  Philolaic  system, 
supposed  by  many  modem  writers  to  be 
an  anticii)ation  of  the  Copeniican,  was  a 
hypotliesis  which  belonged  to  the  disci- 
ple or  to  his  master.  At  all  events,  we 
may  consider  it,  as  Sir  George  Lewis  does, 
as  the  dogma  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.(\     In 


Hist  Indactive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  128-182. 


this  hypothesis,  an  invisible  mass  of  fire 
occupies  the  center  of  the  svstcm,  and  is 
called  the  "  hearth  of  the  universe,**  "  the 
watch-tower  of  Jupiter,"  "the  altar  of 
Nature,"  etc.  Round  this  fire  revolve 
ten  bodies  in  circular  orbits :  at  the  great- 
est distance,  the  fixed  stars ;  next  the  five 
nlanets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury ;  then  the  Sun,  then  the  Moon, 
and  then  the  Earth ;  and  then,  solely  to 
make  up  the  ten^  the  Antichthon,  a  body 
nearer  to  the  central  fire  than  the  Earth, 
and  invisible  to  the  Earth's  inhabitanUj 
like  the  central  fire  !  To  suppose  such  a 
system  in  any  way  resembling  the  Co- 
pemican,  except  in  the  fancy  that  the 
Earth  is  a  revolving  body,  would  be  to 
do  violence  to  astronomical  truth.  An- 
other view  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
supported  by  Roth,  a  recent  writer,  is, 
that  the  Earth  was  the  center  of  the  sys- 
tem, with  the  fire  in  its  center,  and  the 
Moon  for  the  Antichthon. 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  Mu- 
sic of  the  Spheres  has  a  poetical  inter- 
est. The  planets  were  supposed  to  emit 
sounds  from  their  difierent  spheres,  which 
were  combined  into  a  harmonious  sym- 
phony :  the  Moon  representing  the  grave 
end  of  the  scale,  the  stiirry  sphere  the 
highest,  and  the  most  rapid  of  the  spheres 
the  acute  end.  The  inaudibility  of  the 
sounds  was  ascribed  to  their  having  been 
constantly  heard ;  and  Cicero  tells  us  that 
they  were  so  loud,  "  as  to  transcend  the 
caj)acity  of  our  sense  of  hearing  !** 

The  opinions  of  Leucippus,  the  founder 
of  the  Atomic  philosophy,  and  of  his  friend 
and  disciple  Democntus,  exhibit  no  ad- 
vance toward  truth.  That  the  planets 
were  placed  between  the  Moon  and  the  Sun, 
which  was  the  most  distant  body  from 
the  Earth ;  that  the  Earth  was  a  circular 

f>lane  suspended  in  the  center;  and  that 
unar  were  more  frequent  than  solar 
eclipses,  because  the  orbits  of  the  two>* 
bo(Iies  were  unequal,  are  opinions  ascribed 
to  Leucippus,  and  hardly  more  ridiculous 
than  those  of  his  disciple  Democritus,  who 
converted  the  circular  plane  of  his  master 
into  a  hollow  disk.  It  is  some  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  this  and  other  fimdea, 
that  he  held  the  Sim  to  be  an  ignited  mass 
of  stone;  the  Moon  a  solid  body,  with 
mountains  and  valleys  ;  and  the  other 
planets  of  the  same  constitution.  He  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worids, 
of  different  magnitudes,  and  at  diflfarent 
distances  from  each  other.  In  onrantliov'iB 
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third  chapter  on  the  scientific  astronomy  of 
the  Greeks,  from  Plato  to  Eratosthenes, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  with  facts  well 
observed,  and  speculations  of  a  somewhat 
inductive  character.  Plato  appears  to 
have  maintained  that  the  Earth  was  an 
immovable  sphere,  suspended  in  the  midst 
of  the  universe  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  celebrated  passage  in 
the  Tima?us,  that  he  supposed  it  to  re- 
volve upon  its  axis.  Mr.  Grote*  has  re- 
cently maintained  that  the  word  eiXXofievrjv 
indicates  that  the  Earth  turns  toith  the 
cosmical  axis,  like  a  joint  of  meat  fixed 
upon  a  spit,  and  not  round  or  upon  it^  as 
others  had  supposed.  Sir  George,  how- 
ever, considers  the  Greek  word  as  mean- 
ing revolving^  and  understands  from  it,  as 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  done,  that  the 
Earth  turns  round  the  axis  of  the  world  as 
a  geometrical  line. 

Flato  mentions  seven  planets  :  Lucifer 
and  Hesperus,  the  morning  and  evening 
star,  which  he  regards  as  only  one  planet, 
or  Eosphorus,  (Venus  0  Stilbon,  or  Mer- 
cury; Pyroeis,  or  the  Fiery,  namely.  Mars; 
Phaethon,  (Jupiter,)  the  slowest  planet 
but  one  ;  and  Pheueus,  (Saturn,)  the  slow- 
est of  them  all. 

Eudoxus,  a  mathematician  and  a  geo- 
meter, executed  a  descriptive  map  of  the 
heavens,  in  two  parts  ;  one  called  JSnop- 
tron^  or  Mirror,  and  the  other,  the  Pheno- 
mena^ or  Appearances  ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  used  as  a  practical  manual  of  sidereal 
astronomy  till  the  sixth  century  of  our  era. 
He  conceived  the  stars  to  be  distributed 
into  constellations,  with  recognized  names, 
and  he  defined  them  in  relation  to  the 
zodiac,  and  the  tropical  and  arctic  circles. 
Eudoxus  takes  no  notice  of  the  planets 
in  these  works  ;  but  he  had  the  honor  of 
giving  the  first  theory  of  their  motion, 
which  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  He  employed  twenty- 
six  revolving  spheres  for  producing  the 
complex  motions  of  the  planets  —  namely, 
six  for  the  Sun  ahd  Moon,  and  twenty  for 
the  other  fi\Q  planets.  The  following  are 
the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  : 


Mercury, 

Yentu, 

Mart, 

.Tap»ter, 

Sfttom, 


According  to  EudoxvuL  True  Tim'*. 

]  year.  0  years    87  days  28  hourf. 

1  ••      0  **   224  *•  16  " 

2  "  1  '»  821  »•  28  " 
12  "  11  "  815  «*  14  " 
80  "      29  •*   174  "   1  " 


Tlie  astronomical  opinions  of  Aristotle 

*  Disvertation  entitled,  Platoon  Doctrine  reitpect- 
ing  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth,    London.    1860. 


have  a  high  degree  of  interest,  considering 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  which  he  in- 
cludes in  his  philosophy.  In  a  spherical 
universe,  the  celestial  bodies  of  a  spher- 
ical form  are  fixed,  moving  only  with  the 
spherical  orbs  to  which  wiey  are  attach- 
ed. From  an  occultation  of  Mars  by  the 
Moon,  which  he  saw,  he  supposed  that 
some  of  the  planets  were  farther  from  the 
Earth  than  the  Sun  or  Moon.  Rejecting 
the  absurd  opinions  of  his  predecessors, 
he  shows  that  the  Earth  is  at  rest  in  the 
center  of  the  universe.  He  infers  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth  from  the 
eclipses  of  the  Moon,  and  from  the  sphere 
being  the  form  taken  by  matter  gravi- 
tating to  a  center.  He  believes  that  it« 
size  is  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  being,  according  to  the 
mathematicians,  four  hundred  thousand 
stadia  in  circumference. 

Aristotle  distinguishes  comets  from  plan- 
ets from  their  wandeiing  beyond  the  zo- 
diacal band ;  but  he  regards  them  as  of 
the  nature  of  meteors,  and  as  existing  in 
the  region  round  the  Earth.  The  MUky- 
Way,  which  Democritus  had  justly  re- 
garded as  a  collection  of  small  stars,  very 
near  each  other,  was  supposed  by  Aris- 
totle to  be  of  the  nature  of  meteors. 

Hicetas  of  Syracuse,  probably  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Plato,  supposed  that  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  stars  might 
be  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  Eartfe 
upon  its  axis.  Heraclides  maintained  the 
same  doctrine ;  but  they  both  belieVfed 
that  it  held  its  central  position  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  astronomy  had  assumed  such  a  state 
that  histories  of  its  progress  were  com- 
posed by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemns, 
disciples  of  Aristotle.  Without  a  motion 
of  rotation  or  translation,  the  Earth  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  universe,  while  the 
Sun,  Moon,  five  planets,  and  the  fixed 
stars  were  carried  round  it,  and  attached 
to  solid  transparent  spheres.  The  use  of 
astronomy  in  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
war  had  been  pointed  out  by  Plato,  and 
the  Greeks  were  now  studying  it  in  its 
practical  applications.  Meton  had  placed 
a  sun-dial  on  the  Pnyx  at  Athens  in  488 
B.C.,  and  by  this  instrument  the  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset — ^the  length  of  the  hours,  as  well 
as  the  day,  varying  with  the  seasons.  As 
the  dial  was  useless  in  cloudy  w^eather, 
clepsydrae,  or  water-clocks,  were  used  for 
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measuring  time  at  nip:ht,  or  in  tlie  absence 
of  the  Sun.  In  these  instruments,  the 
time  was  measured  hy  tlie  flow  of  water 
from  an  orifice  in  a  cylindrical  vessel ;  and 
they  were  used  in  Athens,  in  the  tunc  of 
Aristoplianes,  for  regulatin<j:  the  length  of 
speeches  in  courts  of  justice.  Plato  is 
Raid  to  have  used  one  for  measuring  time 
at  night,  and  the  first  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  159  b.(\,  hi  a  public  j)lace  in 
Home.  Some  thne  Liter,  in  140  n.c,  Cte- 
sibius  erected  a  complicated  clepsydra  at 
Alexandria.  Sun-dials,  consisting  of  a 
hollow  basin,  and  a  gnomon,  which  cast 
its  shadow  on  the  hour  lines,  Iiad  been  in- 
troduced into  Home  from  Sicilv  after  tlie 
first  Punic  war,  in  203  n.c,  and  an  im- 
proved one  by  Phili})pus  was  set  up  in 
160  B.C. 

Astronomy  was  now  treated  geometri- 
cally by  Autolycus  and  Euclid,  hi  works 
still  extant.  Autolycus,  who  flourished 
320-300  B.C.,  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the 
flphere  in  motion,"  and  another  "  On  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars."  In  the 
first,  the  Earth  is  placed  in  tlie  c<?nter,  and 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  starry  vault  is 
explamed  upon  this  hypothesis.  In  the 
second,  he  treats  <»f  the  true  and  aj)parent 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  Euclid's 
treatise,  entitled  Phe/iomcna/is  of  a  more 
advanced  character.  The  Earth  is  re- 
garded as  the  center  of  the  universe,  and 
immovable,  with  the  starry  sphere  revolv- 
ing round  it  every  twenty-four  hours.  All 
the  stars  move  in  parallel  circles,  and  are 
attached  to  a  single  body,  having,  as  their 
common  pole,  a  star  visible  between  the 
liears,  which  never  changes  its  place,  but 
revolves  upon  itself.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  results  in  this  treatise  should 
have  required  the  genius  of  a  Euclid  to 
establish  them. 

Although  a  motion  had  been  given  to 
the  Earth  by  Philohius,  Plato,  and  llice- 
tas,  the  idea  had  never  been  received  by 
astronomers.  Tlie  geocentiic  system, 
however,  so  universally  adopted,  appears 
to  have  been  rejected  by  Aristarehus  of 
Samos,  who  flourished  from  about  320- 
250  B.C.  He  maintained  that  the  Sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  are  immovable,  the  Earth 
revolving  round  the  Sun  in  a  circle,  of 
which  the  Sun  is  the  center.  He  seemed 
to  consider  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
as  infinite  ;  but  Archimedes,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  new  svstem, 
thinks  that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of 
the  astronomer,  and  gives  a  diflerent  in- 


terpretation of  the  passage.  In  his  sys- 
tem, no  reference  is  made  to  the  planets ; 
and  though  he  is  said  have  given  the 
Earth  a  rotatory  motion  also,  it  is  a  meager 
though  a  bold  anticipation  of  theCopemi* 
can  hyf>othesLs.  Its  boldness,  indeea,  wa^ 
such  that  Clean thes,  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school  at  Athens,  declared  it  to  be  im- 
pious to  remove  from  its  sacred  and  cen- 
tral position  "  the  heart  of  the  universe.** 

Archimedes,  so  well  known  by  his  dis- 
coveries in  mechanics  and  optics,  was 
known  also  as  an  astronomer.  He  is  sud 
to  have  constructed  an  orrery  in  brass, 
which  showed  the  revolutions  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  i^vL'  planets,  and  the  nature  of 
eclipses.  From  Syracuse,  it  was  removed 
by  Marcellus  to  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  at 
Rome. 

Sir  George  Lewis  closes  this  chapter  of 
his  work  with  an  account  of  the  astrono- 
my of  the  Alexandrine  school,  so  nobly 
patronized  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt. 
Treatises  on  astronomy  were  written  oy 
Aristyllus  and  Timochans  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  b.c.  ;  and  both  had 
made  observations  on  the  fixed  stars,  to 
which  Hipparchus  had  access.  Conon  of 
Samos,  a  friend  of  Archimedes,  made  as- 
tronomical observations  in  Italy,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  solar  eclipses  ob- 
served by  the  Egyptians.  Berenice,  the 
Queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  Syrian  expedition,  in  243 
».(\,  had  dedicated  a  lock  of  her  hur  in 
the  temple  of  Arsinoe- Aphrodite,  at  Ze- 
phyrura ;  but  having  disappeared  from 
the  temple,  Conon  placed  it  m  the  heavens 
as  the  constellation  Conia  Berenices. 

Eratosthenes,  who  flourished  between  276 
and  1 9G  u.c.,  determined  the  circumference 
of  the  F2arth  by  a  method  truly  scientific. 
The  distance  l)etween  Syeno  and  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  same  meridian,  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  5000  stadia.  The  asenith  dis- 
tance between  these  stations  was  fonnd  by 
Eratosthenes  to  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  meridian,  or  ?•  12'; 
and  hence  the  circumference  of  the  Earth 
was  250,000,000  stadia,  or  31,000  nulea, 
which  is  nearly  700  stadia  for  a  dwree. 
Tills  eminent  astronomer  likewise  round 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  was  twenty* 
seven  times  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  Earth ;  the  distance  of  the  Sun, 
804,000,000  stadia,  and  that  of  the  Moon, 
780,000  stadia. 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  a  cotemporaiy  of 
Archimedes,  and  celebrated  by  his  treatiae 
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on  the  Conic  Sections,  was  the  first  to  re- 
ject the  theory  of  revolving  spheres,  and 
to  introduce  that  of  excentrics  and  ej)icy- 
cles,  in  order  to  explain  by  circular  move- 
ments the  stations  and  retrogradations  of 
the  planets. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  in- 
teresting cliaj)ter  of  Sir  George  Lewis's 
survey — namely,  the  scientific  astronomy 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  Hij)])ar- 
chus  to  Ptolemy.  The  astronomical  ob- 
servations of  Hipparchus  were  made  be- 
tween 102  and  127  ij.c.,  but  have  not  been 
recorded  in  any  work  of  his  own.  Our 
knowledge  of  his  discoveries  is  derived 
principally  from  the  Almagest^  or  "  Ma- 
thematical System"  of  Ptolemy.  Advanc- 
ing beyond  Eudoxus,  he  determined  the 
positions  of  the  stars  by  their  right  ascen- 
sion and  de(;lination.  lie  discovered  the 
inequality  of  the  Sun,  the  place  of  its  apo- 
gee, and  its  mean  motion.  He  determined 
also  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon,  of 
its  nodes  and  of  its  apogee,  the  equation 
of  the  Moon's  center,  and  the  inclinatitni  of 
her  orbit.  He  discovered  likewise  a  se- 
cond inequality,  without  being  able  to  as- 
certain its  law.  He  calculated  eclipses  of 
the  Moon,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
oblicpiity  of  the  Ecliptic.  His  astronomi- 
cal instruments  were  so  imperfect,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  approximate  within  a  de- 
gree of  the  truth,  though  his  errors  amount 
frequently  only  to  a  few  minutes.  His 
hypothesis  of  excentrics  and  epicycles,  by 
which  he  succeeded,  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner,  in  resolving  the  unequal  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  equable  circu- 
lar motions,  entitle  him  to  a  high  place 
amonff  astronomers.  One  of  the  most  va- 
luable  works  of  Hipparchus  is  his  catalogue 
of  1080  stars,  with  their  latitudes  and  lon- 
gitudes. Li  making  these  observations, 
he  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equinox- 
es, or  an  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars 
round  the  pole  of  the  Ecliptic.  Although 
this  motion  is  only  fifty  seconds  annually, 
yet  Hipy)archus  announced  that  it  was  be- 
tween fifty-nine  and  thirty-six  seconds.  In 
estimating  the  labors  of  this  astronomer, 
Delanibre  says,  that  when  we  "  reflect 
upon  tlie  number  of  his  works,  and  the 
mass  of  calculations  which  they  imply,  we 
must  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing men  of  antiquity,  and  as  the  great- 
est of  all  in  the  sciences  which  are  not 
purely  speculative." 

During  the  three  centuries  which  elaps- 
ed between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  as- 


tronomy made  little  progress.  The  as- 
tronomical treatises  of  Geminus  and  Cleo- 
medes,  and  observations  by  Agrippa, 
Menelaus,  and  Theon  of  Smyrna,  were 
written  and  made  in  this  interval.  About 
105  B.C.  Posidonius  constructed  an  orrery 
for  showing  the  daily  motion  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  five  planets.  He  computed 
also  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  by  a 
method  different  from  that  of  Eratos- 
thenes, by  which  he  found  it  to  be  240,- 
000,000  stadia,  or  30,000  miles.  He  made 
the  Sun's  distance  from  the  Earth  502,- 
000,000  stadia,  and  the  Sun's  diameter 
3,000,000  stadia;  and  he  was  the  first 
person  who  recognized  the  relation  of 
the  tides  to  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

An  important  use  of  astronomy,  and  in- 
deed of  every  branch  of  science,  is  to  ex- 
plain those  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  which  have  a  supernatural  charac- 
ter. Solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  comets,  and 
various  atmospherical  phenomena,  are  suf- 
ficiently rare  and  striking  to  alarm  tlie 
timid  and  the  ignorant.  Sir  George  Lewis 
has  given  some  interestuig  examples  of 
the  eftects  produced  by  eclipses.  When 
Pericles  was  about  to  set  sail  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  his  trooj>s  and  his  own  pilot  were 
struck  with  terror  by  an  eclipse  which 
took  place  at  the  moment  of  embarkation. 
He  instantly  held  up  a  cloak  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pilot,  and  told  him  that  the 
ecHpse  was  no  more  a  sign  of  calamity 
than  the  cloak — the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  body  which  produced  the  eclipse 
was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

When  the  Athenians,  about  twenty 
years  aflerward,  Avere  about  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Syracuse,  the  army,  and 
Nicias  the  commander,  were  influenced 
by  a  limar  eclipse  in  preventing  its  depar- 
ture. Although  an  expiration  of  three 
days  was  considered  necessary  for  solar 
and  lunar  phenomena,  yet  Nicias  made  the 
army  w\ait  for  a  whole  circuit  of  the  Moon, 
or  the  thrice  nine  days  of  the  diviners, 
till  she  was  quite  purified  from  her  un- 
clean embrace  of  the  shadow  of  the 
Earth.  "  The  moral,"  says  our  author, 
"  which  Polybius  draws  from  this  event, 
is  the  necessity  of  astronomical  knowledge 
to  a  military  commander.  If  Nicias,  he 
says,  had  understood  the  true  nature  of  an 
eclipse,  he  would  have  turned  it  to  his 
own  account;  for  he  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  fear  and  astonishment  ot 
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t)ie  enemy,  whose  ignorance  of  eclipses 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Atlienians,  to 
withdraw  liis  army  and  escape  in  safety." 
Columbus,  more  wise  than  the  Greek 
commander,  terrified  to  such  a  degree  the 
Indians  in  Jamaica  by  the  j)rediction  of  an 
eclipse,  that  he  induced  tliem  to  supply 
him  with  provisions  for  his  crew. 

In  364  B.C.,  when  Pelopidas  was  about 
to  march  against  Alexander  of  Pheiw, 
liis  army  was  inthnidated  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  expedition  was  discour- 
aged by  the  diviners.  A  few  volunteers 
and  mercenaries,  however,  set  out  under 
Pelopidas,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  adven- 
ture. A  similar  and  more  fortunate  dis- 
regard of  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  was 
made  by  Dion,  in  persisting  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Dionysius,  in  opposition  to 
the  fears  of  his  soldiers,  though  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  diviners.  An  almost 
total  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Arbela  by  eleven  days,  would 
have  produced  a  mutiny  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  had  not  the  fegyptian  diviners 
satisfied  the  soldiers  that  the  Sun  was  the 
fiend  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moon  of 
the  Pei'sians,  and  therefore  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  Moon  forbode  a  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter.* When  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  was 
on  its  way  to  Africa,  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon, 
which  '^iv.  Airy  makes  that  of  the  four- 
teenth August,  310  B.C.,  filled  the  anny 
with  consternation ;  but,  as  it  had  not  hap- 
pened before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, it  indicated  only  disaster  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

The  earliest  authentic  notice  of  a  solar 
eclij)8e  in  the  history  of  Home,  has  been 
mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  place 
100  B.C.,  during  the  Apollinarian  Games. 
About  twenty-two  years  later,  a  lunar 
eclipse  occurred  during  the  canij)aign  of 
/Emilius  Paulus  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  but  of  which  the  accoimts  differ. 
According  to  Levy,  a  tribune,  Sulpicius 
Gallus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
stated  to  the  assembled  soldiei-s  that  the 
Moon  would  be  ecli})sed  on  the  night  of  the 
third  September,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  hour ;  but  that,  as  it  was  ])roduced 
by  natural  causes,  which  he  explained,  it 
could  not  be  considered  a  prodigy.  The 
prophetic  powers  of  Gallus  were  extolled 
by  the  Roman  soldiers  ;  while  the  Mace- 

*  Mr.  Airy  thinks  that  this  eclipse  was  that  of 
the  fourteenth  March,  479  b.  c.—Phil  Trarm.  1853, 
p.  199. 


donian  army  and  their  diviners  were  flo 
terrified  by  the  omen,  that  their  camp  re- 
sounded with  moans  and  shrieks  till  the 
Moon  recovered  her  usual  form.  Although 
Gallus  was  able  to  calculate  eclipses,  yet 
Cicero  thinks  he  had  not  leisure  and  the 
means  of  doing  it,  and  must  have  wrought 
upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers  after  the 
eclipse  had  commenced. 

When  the  Roman  legions  mutinied  in 
Pannonia  in  14  a.d.,  on  the  accession  of 
Tiberius,  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  terrified 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  strove 
to  relieve  the  Moon's  suffenngs  by  .the 
clattering  of  brass,  and  the  noise  of  norae 
and  trumpets.  The  superstition  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  was,  that  the  Moon  was 
bewitched ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Thessalian  women,  who  ii:id  the  reputa- 
tion of  witchcraft,  could  driw  her  aown 
from  her  course  by  magic  incantations  and 
herbs. 

Notwithstanding  these  vulgar  errors, 
the  causes  of  eclipses  were  well  known 
to  the  Greeks,  as  is  proved  by  the  trea* 
tises  of  Geminus  and  Cleomedes  ;  but 
tliough  Epicurus  admitted  that  the  Moon 
might  be  eclipsed  in  the  Earth^s  shadow, 
and  the  Sun  by  the  Moon,  yet  he  held  that 
an  eclipse  may  have  several  causes  — such 
as  a  partial  extinction  of  the  light  of  the 
Sim  or  Moon,  or  even  by  the  interposition 
of  some  foreign  body  belonging  to  the 
Earth  or  to  the  heavens. 

ITie  calendar,  being  regarded  as  a  re- 
ligious concern,  had  been  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  College  of  Pontiflh. 
In  order  to  bring  the  Roman  year  of  855 
days  into  harmony  with  the  Sun,  an  inter- 
calation was  necessary ;  but  this  was  sup 
j)lied  by  the  Pontiffs,  and,  we  are  told,  in 
su(*h  a  dishonest  manner,  that  ^^  they  fill- 
sified  the  time  in  order  to  favor  or  to  spite 
particular  magistrates  or  farmers  of  the 
public  revenue,  by  unduly  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  term  of  their  ofSce  or  oon- 
tract." 

When  Julius  Ctcsar  was  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  the  Roman  calendar  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  though  January  should  have 
begun  soon  after  the  winter  solstice,  the 
errors  had  so  accumulated  as  to  amount 
to  ninety  days.  He  therefore  rectified 
this  state  of  matters  by  inserting  the  re- 
gular intercalar}'  month  Mercedonins,  of 
twenty-three  days,  and  two  additional  in- 
tercalary months,  containing  together  six- 
ty-seven days,  which,  added  to  the  year 
of  355  days,  made  a  transition  year  of 
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445  days.  The  month  of  January  having 
thus  regained  its  proper  place,  Ca»sar  or- 
dered the  sohir  year  of  365^  days  to  be 
adopted  in  future.  To  keep  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seasons,  he  added  a  day  to 
April,  June,  September,  and  November, 
and  two  days  to  January,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  making  the  355  days  up  to  365 
days  ;  and  he  provided  for  the  quarter  of 
a  day  still  wanting  by  the  intercalation  of 
a  day  in  every  fourth  year. 

Although  Julius  Ca3sar  was  an  adept  in 
astronomy,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a 
treatise  on  the  motions  of  the  stars,  yet, 
in  reforming  the  calendar,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  Sosigines,  an  as- 
tronomer of  the  Alexandrine  school,  and 
of  a  Roman  clerk  of  the  name  of  Fla\dus. 
Simple  as  is  the  intercalation  of  a  day 
every  four  years,  yet  it  w^as  neglected,  and 
the  intercalation  made  only  every  third 
year.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  in- 
tercalation of  three  periods,  or  twelve 
years,  so  as  to  absorb  the  three  days 
ill  advance.  The  difference  between  the 
Julian  year  of  365 J  days,  and  the  true 
solar  year  of  365d.  5h.  48m.,  was  still  11' 
12";  and  as  this  had  accumulated  in  1581 
to  ten  days.  Pope  Gregory  provided  that 
three  intercalary  days  should  be  omitted 
every  four  centuries  ;  and  this  is  the  cal- 
endar now  in  use. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  a 
calendar  as  a  measure  of  annual  time,  the 
sun-dial  and  the  clepsydra,  for  measuring 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  time,  were  very  im- 
perfect, and  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
monasteries  rich  enough  to  purchase  them. 
In  the  poorer  establishments  they  had  a 
significator  horarum.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  properly,  this  marker  of 
time  was  cautioned  "  not  to  listen  to  sto- 
ries, or  to  hold  long  conversations  with  any 
one,  nor  to  inquire  what  is  done  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  He 
must  be  always  intent  upon  his  duty,  and 
never  relax  his  observation  of  the  revolv- 
ing spheres,  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and 
the  lapse  of  time.  He  must  acquire  a 
habit  also  of  singing  psalms,  if  he  washes 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
the  hours;  for,  whenever  the  Sun  or  stars 
are  obscured  by  clouds,  the  quantity  of 
j)salm8  w^hich  he  has  sung  will  be  a  sort  of 
clock  for  measuring  time."  In  other  mon- 
asteries the  time  w^as  measured  by  the 
diminution  of  a  lighted  ceretis^  or  wax 
taper.      Clocks  driven  by  weights  and 


wheels,  and  striking  the  hours,  were  not 
introduced  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  the  pendulum-clock  of  Huygen 
not  till  the  seventeenth. 

No  part  of  astronomy  perplexed  the 
early  astronomers  more  than  the  place  and 
relative  position  of  the  planets.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  three  superior  and  the 
three  inferior  planets  had  been  noticed, 
and  the  sun  was  placed  between  them: 
the  order  being — Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon.  Af- 
t<3r  they  attained  to  this  arrangement,  a 
new  hypothesis  not  mentioned  by  Ptole- 
my was  invented,  in  which  Venus  and 
Mercury  are  made  satellites  of  the  Sun, 
and  move  round  him,  while  all  three 
move  round  the  Earth.  This  hypothe- 
sis must  have  been  known  early  after 
Christ.  It  is  found  in  the  work  of  Vitru- 
vius,  in  that  of  Martianus  Capella,  and  in 
the  astronomical  treatise  of  Theon  of 
Smyrna.  It  coincides  nearly  with  the  Tv- 
chonic  System  of  more  recent  times,  m 
which  the  Earth  is  immovable  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  universe,  with  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  fixed  stars  revolving  round  it,  w^hile 
the  five  planets  revolve  round  the  Sun, 
the  three  superior  ones  surrounding  the 
Earth,  and  the  two  inferior  ones  lying  be- 
tween the  Earth  and  the  Sim. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  Ptolemy  and  his  great  w^ork,  entitled 
The  Mathematical  System^  or  TJie  Al- 
magest, Claudius  Ptolemy,  who  flour- 
ished between  100  and  170  a.d.,  w'as  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  and  resided  at  Alexandria. 
Having  had  access  to  the  \\Titings  of  Hip- 
parchus,  and  being  acquainted  with  the 
obsen^ations  and  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Alexandrine  astronomers,  he  was  able  to 
enrich  his  Almagest  with  all  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  information  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  this  great  work,  consistmg  of 
thirteen  books,  of  which  Delambre  has 
given  an  abstract,  occupying  nearly  350 
pages,  he  treats  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  of 
eclipses  ;  of  the  stars,  their  catalogues  and 
distances ;  of  the  planets,  and  their  retro- 
gradations  and  latitude ;  and  of  the  Milky- 
Way,  and  the  sphere ;  forming  almost  a 
complete  svstem  of  astronomy.  He  con- 
siders the  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  planets 
as  moving  round  the  Earth — the  order  of 
their  distances  being,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
Each  of  the  superior  planets  also  moved 
upon  an  epicycle,  whose  center  described 
round  the  Earth  an  excentric  in  a  time 
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equal  to  the  revolution  of  the  planet.  The 
period  upon  the  epicycle  was  a  solar  revo- 
lution, and  the  planet  was  always  inopi)0- 
hiition  to  the  Sun  when  it  reached  tlie 
pohit  of  the  ej>icycle  nearest  the  Earth. 
Each  of  the  inferior  planets  also  moved 
upon  an  epicycle,  whose  center  described 
an  excentric  r()und  the  Earth  ;  but  the  mo- 
tion of  this  point  was  equal  to  the  solar 
motion,  and  the  planet  descrihed  its  epi- 
cycle in  the  time  corresponding  to  its 
present  revolution  round  the  Sun,  being 
always  in  conjunction  with  him  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  epicyle.  In  this  system 
there  w:is  no  way  of  determiniufir  the  ab- 
solute  magnitude  of  these  cycles  and  epi- 
cycles, so  that  the  variations  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  ])hinets  were  not  represent- 
ed in  it.  Ptolemy  knew  very  little  of 
these  variations,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  planets ; 
but  his  observations  on  the  Moon  might 
have  shown  him  his  mistake  in  supjmsing 
that  the  perigeal  diameter  of  the  Moon  in 
quadrature  was  nearly  double  that  of  her 
apogeal  diameter  in  the  syzigies.  Every 
new  inequality,  as  La  Phice  observes,  dis- 
covered by  observatitm,  loaded  the  system 
with  a  new  epicycle,  so  that  every  step  in 
astronomy,  in  j)lace  of  confinning  it,  ren- 
dered it  more  and  more  complicated,  and 
[)roved  that  the  system  was  not  one  of  na- 
ture. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  Ptole- 
my was  that  of  the  lunar  inequality  called 
the  Evection.  llipparchus  had  observed 
great  Anomalies  in  the  ]VIoon's  motion  in 
her  quadratures,  and  l*tolemy  having  stu- 
died them  with  care,  determined  their 
amount  and  their  law.  Ptolemy  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  the  moti(m  of  the  equi- 
noxes made  by  Ilii)])archus.  By  a  com- 
[)arison  of  his  own  with  ancient  observa- 
tions, he  ))roved  the  immobility  of  the 
stars,  their  latitude  being  nearly  constant 
below  the  Ecliptic,  and  their  motion  in  lon- 
gitude being  only  a  degree  in  eighty  years, 
as  llipparchus  had  conjectured.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  fixed  stars,  Ptolemy  made  a 
great  step  beyond  his  predecessors.  01)- 
serving  no  parallax  in  the  stars,  and  that 
the  plane  of  the  visible  horizon  cut  the  ce- 
lestial s])here  into  two  equal  parts,  he  con- 
cluded tliat  the  diameter  of  the  Earth  was 
intinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars.  It  has  ])een  generally 
thou<;ht  that  Ptolemv's  Catalogue  of  the 
Stars,  which  forms  the  Seventh  Hook  of  his 
Alma  [/est,  was  nothing  more  than  that  of 


Hipparchus  reduced  to  his  time,  by  means 
of  a  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points 
of  a  degree  in  eighty-four  years.  But  this 
is  a  charge  without  any  solid  foundation. 
Ptolemy  "tells  us  distinctly  that  ho  observ- 
ed the  stars  contained  in  his  Catalogue, 
even  to  those  of  the  sixth  magnitude ;  and 
it  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  jos- 
tify  so  serious  an  imputation  upon  the 
truth  and  honor  of  so  great  a  man.  But 
astronomy  is  not  the  only  science  which 
owes  obligations  to  Ptolemy.  His  collec- 
tion of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  all 
l)laces  known  in  his  day — his  treatises  on 
music,  chronology,  gnomonics,  and  mechan- 
ics— but,  above  all,  his  optics,  evinoe  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  place  him  high 
in  the  lists  of  astronomy  and  philosophy. 
His  work  on  optics,  which  has  been  disioov- 
ered  only  in  our  own  day,  is  a  remarkable 
])roduction.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was 
found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris ;  and, 
though  mentioned  by  La  Place,  was  first 
made  known  by  Hiunboldt.  It  conrasts  of 
five  books,  the  first  of  which  is  wanting, 
but  which  treated  of  the  relation  between 
light  and  vision.  The  other  books  treat  of 
various  parts  of  optics ;  but  the  last  book 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  conUuns 
physical  experiments,  so  well  made,  as  to 
have  no  parallel  among  the  ancients ;.  and 
he  gives  a  theory  of  astronomical  refrac- 
tions more  complete  than  that  of  any  au- 
thor j)revious  to  Cassini. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  "  On  the  Astronomy 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Eg}'ptians,'*  Sir 
George  Lewis  discusses  very  ably  the 
(*laims  which  have  been  so  strongly  ui^ged 
by  many  ancient  writers  in  favor  of  the 
high  anti(|uity  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  astronomy.  That  the  Chaldean 
and  Egy]>tian  priests  were  the  originators 
and  hiventors  of  astronomy  and  geometrjr ; 
that  their  astronomicid  observations  in* 
elude  periods  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
nay  myriads,  of  years ;  and  that  the  Greeks 
who  visited  Egypt  derived  all  their  know* 
ledge  —  astronomical,  chronological  and 
geometrical  —  from  the  Egyptians,  are 
opinions  maintauied  by  many  ancient  writ- 
ers, and  believed,  we  fear,  even  by  some 
modern  sj)eculators.  Sir  George  Lewis 
disposes  of  these  extravagant  opinions  in 
the  folio  whig  manner : 

'^  Tho  true  character  of  both  of  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Egyptian  priests  as  astronomers  saeaa 
to  have  been,  that  from  an  early  period  tfaij 
had,  induced  by  the  clearness  of  their  sky,  and 
by  their  seclusion  and  leisure — ^perhaps  likewise 
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stimulated  by  some  religious  motive — ^been  as- 
tronomical observers.  Their  observations  were 
rude,  and  unassisted  by  instruments;  and  were, 
doubtless,  but  irregularly  and  imperfectly  re- 
corded. It  may  be  reastmably  suspected  that 
they  were  directed  particularly  to  phenomena, 
such  as  eclipses,  to  which  a  superstitious  interest 
attached  We  can  not,  consistently  with  the 
capacity  and  tendencies  of  the  Oriental  mind, 
suppose  tliat  either  of  these  nations  ever  rose  to 
the  conception  of  astronomy  as  a  science;  that 
they  treated  it  with  geometrical  methods ;  or 
that  they  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  the  uni- 
verse founded  upon  an  inductive,  or  even  upon 
a  speculative  basis.  The  knowledge  of  geome- 
try ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  seems  merely  to 
have  grown  out  of  their  skill  in  land-measuring. 
All  th«  extant  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
scientific  geometry  of  the  Greeks  was  exclusive- 
ly their  own  invention.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  Chaldean  or  Egyptian  priest  had 
a  mind  sufficiently  trained  in  abstract  reasoning 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  demonstrations  of  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections  invented  by 
Apollonius.  They  furnished  to  some  extent 
the  raw  material  of  observation,  but  the  Greeks 
converted  these  indigested  facts  into  a  system.'' 

But  though  the  Egyptians  made  little 
progress  in  scientific  astronomy,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  made  some  steps  in  reference 
to  the  calendar  and  the  division  of  time. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian 
year  consisted  of  .360  days,  with  five  mter- 
CAlary  days,  making  a  year  of  365  days  ; 
but  as  they  seem  not  to  have  disposed  of 
the  odd  one  fourth  of  a  day,  their  year 
was  less  accurate  than  that  of  the  Greek 
octaeteric  cycle.  Tlie  canicular  or  Sothiac 
period  of  1461  years,  conmiencing  at  the 
heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star,  and  to  which 
BO  much  importance  has  been  attached  by 
some  modern  writers,  is,  in  Sir  George 
Lewis's  opinion,  an  imaginary  cycle  never 
used  in  i)ractice,  and  apparently  of  late 
origin,  though  founded  on  a  simple  com- 
putation, w'hich  rests  exclusively  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  year  of  365^  days  with 
that  of  365  days.  "  What  this  cycle  really 
attests,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  retention  of  a 
civil  year  of  365  days,  alter  it  was  known 
that  the  true  year  was  longer  by  a  quarter 
of  a  day." 

The  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
has  been  generally  ascnl)ed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  recent  authors  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Alexan- 
drine age.  "  Much  mystical  enidition," 
says  Sir  George  Lewis,  "  has  been  Injstow- 
ed  on  the  origin  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodi- 
ac ;  but  by  the  researches  of  Letronne  and 


Ideler,  the  subject  has  been  witlidrawn 
from  the  transcendental  region,  and  re- 
duced within  the  bounds  of  general  know- 
ledge. A  huge  frost-work  edifice  of  fanci- 
ful conje(rtures  has  been  melted  by  Le- 
tronne's  determination  of  the  date  of  the 
Zodiac  of  Tentyra  to  the  reign  of  Nero." 

But  whatever  was  the  amount  of  the 
Chaldean  astronomy,  their  astronomers 
practiced  the  art  of  divination.  The 
planets  and  certain  stars  were  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  birth  of  individuals, 
and  to  shed  a  blessed  or  a  malignant  in- 
fluence over  their  future  life.  The  astro- 
logy foimded  upon  this  idea  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  and  also  tauglit  to  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  it  passed  into  Italy 
and  Home.  The  influence  of  the  planets, 
etc.,  over  individuals  was  extended  to  na- 
tions. Tlie  fortunes  of  Rome  were  calcu- 
lated from  its  natal  day  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  April ;  and  the  nativity  even  of 
the  world  was  brought  within  the  range 
of  astrology,  by  supposing  that  the  sign 
Aries  was  on  the  meridian  at  the  crea- 
tion! 

The  astrology  of  the  Chaldeans  was 
the  more  readily  diffused  in  Greece  and 
Italy  from  several  causes,  the  most  pow- 
erfid  of  which,  according  to  Sir  George 
Lewis,  were  its  resemblance  to  the  me- 
teorological astrology  of  the  Greeks,  their 
belief  in  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of 
men  into  stars,  the  cessation  of  oracles, 
and  the  belief  in  a  tutelary  genius.  Both 
the  Greeks  and  the  Chaldeans  foretold 
the  weather  from  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  certain  stars.  The  Chal- 
deans held  that  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  weather  returned  during  a  period  of 
twelve  solar  years.  "The  astrology  as 
practiced  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Ro- 
man Emj)ire  was,"  as  Sir  George  Lewis 
remarks,  "  an  intricate  and  abstruse  sys- 
tem. Its  professors  were  popularly  called 
mathematicians,  and  it  involved  more  rea- 
soning, and  demanded  more  constructive 
ingenuity,  than  the  modern  })seudo-8ci- 
enc^s  of  phrenology  and  homeopathy." 

We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will 
not  iKjrmit  us  to  follow  our  author,  at  any 
length,  from  his  survey  of  the  astronomy 
of  the  ancients,  tlirough  his  interesting 
and  valuable  chapters  on  the  Early  His- 
tory and  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  which  occupy  more  than  a 
third  part  of  his  volume.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  importance  and  value 
of  his  researches  on  this  subject,  and  espe- 
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cijilly  at  the  present  moment,  when  eo 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imset- 
tie  the  clironolot^y  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
discussion,  Sir  (George  connnences  with  a 
period  of  Egyptian  history  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  years,  (070  to  520  n.c.,)  from 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  to 
its  annexati(m  to  the  rersian  empire,  dur- 
ing whicli  the  successions  of  its  sovereigns 
appear  to  rest  on  historical  grounds.  This 
period  includes, 


PAAmmetieus,  67(M{t6  B.C. 
Nec«\  l»]e-«<M>  '* 

l^Bammes,         6K)-595  ** 


Apriefl,  599-070  B.n. 

Amasis,  67(^26    ** 

Pbammenitoa,  5:26-528   " 


In  inquiring  into  the  Eg^nptian  dirono- 
logy  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Psammeticus, 
Sir  George  Lewis  draws  his  information 
from  Herodotus,  Plato,  Manetho,  Eratos- 
tlienes,  and  Diodorus,  all  of  whom  ])rofess 
to  derive  tlieir  knowledge  from  the  same 
source — from  the  sacred  books,  from  au- 
thentic registers  of  tlie  native  priests,  and 
from  oral  communication  with  the  priests 
themselves.  After  giving  a  full  account 
of  these  barren  chronologies,  in  which 
only  a  very  small  lumiber  of  historical  no- 
tices are  to  be  found,  Sir  George  compares 
them  together,  in  order  to  determine  their 
credibility.  The  result  of  this  comparison 
is,  that  the  accounts  are  entirelv  discord- 
ant,  and  can  not  be  reconciled  by  any  le- 
gitimate method.  He  can  find  no  good 
re:uson  for  preferring  one  to  another.  He 
does  not  suppose  that  the  priests  inten- 
tionally deceived  the  historian,  or  that 
their  information  was  incorrectly  reported 
or  transcribed ;  and  having,  therefore,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  selectin*:'  any  one  of 
these  systems,  he  is  co7?ipelled^  hy  the  laics 
of  historical  evidence,  to  reject  them  all  I 

This  want  of  credibiHty  is  si)ecially 
evinced  by  many  of  the  ])uerile  facts  and 
fabulous  stories  which  these  narratives 
contain.  In  ^lanetho's  narrative,  ^fenes 
is  said  to  liave  been  torn  hi  pieces  by  a 
hippopotamus,  which  is  a  herbivorous, 
and  not  a  carnivorous  animal.  Under 
Xeperchores,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
for  eleven  days  mixed  with  honey,  and 
there  was  a  [)reternatural  enlargement  of 
the  Moon!  Sesostris  was  five  cubits 
high;  and  under  Bocchoris  a  lamb  spoke, 
and  is  said  by  -LElican  to  have  had  eight 
feet  and  two  tails! 

Several  writers,  ancient  and  modern, 
liave  endeavored  to  crive  credibility  to 
these  <liscor<lant  narratives,  in  order  to 
palliate  their  extravagant  character,  or  to 


make  tlic  Egyptian  chronology  harmoDize 
with  that  of  tlie  Old  Testiment.  This 
has  been  done  by  supposing  that  the 
Egyptian  year  was  anciently  a  single  cir- 
cuit of  the  jVIoon ;  jmd  in  more  recent 
times,  that  it  was  four  months.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  it  consisted  only  of  a  day  is 
still  more  unfounded.  Sir  John  Marshain 
reduces  the  Eg}'ptian  periods  by  arrang- 
ing successiye  dynasties  in  parallel  lines, 
and  gets  rid  of  a  portion  of  time  by  mak- 
ing the  reigns  cotemporary. 

The  method  of  transmuting  the  Egyp- 
tian chronology'  adopt<?d  by  Baron  Bun- 
sen,  in  his  recent  work  on  Egypt,  is  avow- 
edly the  same  as  that  which  !n  iebuhr  ap- 
plied to  Roman  history.  From  the  dis- 
cordant versions  of  this  history  given  by 
different  classical  writers,  Niebuhr  recon- 
structed a  new  historical  narrative  on  an 
arbitrary  hypotheticjd  basis  of  his  own, 
producing  unsoimd  results  "  by  ingenious 
conjecture,  bold  and  startling  combina- 
tions, specious  analogies,"  and  by  "  the 
display  of  imposuig  paradox  and  dazzling 
erudition."  But  whatever  advantages  thi« 
method  possessed  in  the  transmutation  of 
Ikoman  antiquity,  where  we  have  at  least 
a  full  and  continuous  narrative,  it  is  whol- 
ly inapplicable  to  ancient  Egyptian  his- 
toiy,  winch,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of 
little  more  than  chronology,  or  a  string  of 
royal  names.  "  In  this  most  imattractive 
field  of  hypothetical  speculation,"  as  Sir 
George  Lewis  well  remarks, "  the  historian 
is  condemned  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
Instead  of  demolishing  and  rebuilding  con- 
stitutions, instead  of  creating  new  states  of 
society  out  of  obscure  fragments  of  lost 
writers,  he  is  reduced  to  a  mere  arithmeti- 
cal i)rocess.  Accordingly,  the  operations 
of  Bunsen  and  other  modem  writers  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  Egypt,  rather  re- 
semble the  manipulation  ot  the  balanot- 
sheet  of  an  hisolvent  company  by  a  dexter- 
ous accountant,  (who,  by  transfers  of  capi- 
tal to  income,  by  the  suppression  or  trans- 
position of  items,  and  by  the  alteration  of 
bad  into  good  debts,  can  convert  a  defi- 
ciency into  a  surplus,)  than  the  conjectures 
of  a  speculative  histormn,  who  undertakes 
to  transmit  legend  into  history." 

Sir  George  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
Egy)>tologists  set  at  naught  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  and  make  the  most  un- 
bounded demands  upon  our  credufity. 
''  Under  their  potent  logic  all  identity  dis- 
appears ;  every  thing  is  subject  to  become 
any  thing  but  itself.    Successive  dynasties 
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but  cotemporary  dynasties ;  one  king  be- 
comes another  king,  or  several  other  kings, 
or  a  fraction  of  another  king ;  one  name 
becomes  another  name ;  one  number  an- 
other number,  and  one  place  another 
place !" 

In  order  to  illustrate  Bunsen's  system 
of  reconstruction,  Sir  George  takes,  as  an 
example,  Sesostris,  the  greatest  of  Egyp- 
tian names,  whose  historical  identity  is 
dissolved  and  rccompounded  by  the  Egypt- 
ologists. Bunsen  identifies  o/^e  portioti 
of  him  with  Tosorthus,  (Scsorthus  of  Eu- 
sebius,)  the  second  king  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty, who  lived  1799  years  later  I  He 
then  identifies  another  portion  of  him 
with  Sesonchosis,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty ;  and  "  a  third  portion  of  Sesostris  is 
finally  assigned  to  himself!" — the  great 
sovereign  being  thus  reconstructed  from 
his  three  fragments.  Lepsius,  the  other 
famous  Egyptologist,  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  Bunsen — the  one  assigning 
Sesostris  to  the  old^  and  the  other  to  the 
new  empire,  at  dates  differing  3793  years ! 
— ^but  *'  agrees  with  him  in  thinking  that 
Sesostris  is  not  Sesostns."  "  What  should 
we  think,"  says  Sir  George,  "if  a  new 
school  of  writers  on  the  history  of 
France,  entitling  themselves  Francolo- 
gists,  were  to  arise,  in  which  one  of  the 
leading  critics  were  to  deny  that  Louis 
XIV.  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  were  to  identify  him  with  Hercules, 
or  Romulus,  or  Cyrus,  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne  ;  while  another 
leading  critic  of  the  same  school,  agreeing 
in  the  rejection  of  the  received  hypothesis, 
as  to  his  being  the  successor  of  Louis 
Xin.,  were  to  identify  him  with  Napoleon 
I.,  or  LouLS  Napoleon  ?" 

After  some  justly  sarcastic  observations 
on  the  attempt  of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  to 
discover  the  builder  of  the  third  p)Tamid, 
Sir  George  gives  the  following  admirable 
description  of  an  Egyptologist :  "  His  im- 
agination is  captivated  with  the  faculty  of 
creating  or  annihilating  dynasties  by  a 
stroke  of  his  magic  pen ;  he  becomes,  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  astrologers,  a 
'  chronocrator.'  He  likewise  appears  to 
j)08sess  a  sort  of  reflex  second-sight,  by 
which  he  is  able  to  look  back  into  the  un- 
known past,  and  discern  images  invisible 
to  ordinary-  eyes.  He  can  evoke  a  great 
medieval  period  of  antiquity,  which  has 
hitherto  been  wrapped  in  oblivion.  If  his 
pretensions  to  these  gifts  are  admitted, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  imposing  on  the  cre- 


dulity of  his  readers,  by  his  familiar  hand- 
ling of  subjects  remote  from  ordinary  stu- 
dies, he  is  regarded  as  a  historical  seer, 
elevated  far  above  those  obscure  chroni- 
clers who  occupy  themselves  with  digest- 
ing the  occurrences  of  well-att«sted  his- 
tory." 

Having  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  sup- 
position, that  the  Egj'ptians  had  an  ancient 
indigenous  literature,  which  has  perished, 
and  to  which  the  ancient  writers  had  ac- 
cess. Sir  George  proceeds  to  examine  the 
support  which  the  Egyptologists  draw 
from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on 
ancient  Egy})tian  buildings,  admitting 
that  if  these  inscriptions  were  made  by 
public  authority,  contained  a  record  of  co- 
temporary  events,  and  were  written  in  a 
language  which  could  be  read  and  inter- 
preted correctly,  they  would  furnish  a  so- 
lid basis  of  trustworthy  history  and  chro- 
nology. None  of  these  qualities,  however, 
are  found  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions, 
of  which  we  have  three  different  accounts 
by  authors  cotemporary  with  the  inscri|>- 
tions.  All  these  agree  in  describing  the 
system  as  idiographic,  and  not  as  alpha- 
betical ;  whereas  Champollion,  the  great 
founder  of  the  scheme  of  hierogly])liical 
interpretation  employed  by  the  Egyptolo- 
gists, maintains  that  the  hieroglyphs  are 
symbols,  not  of  ideas,  but  of  alpnabetic 
sounds.  In  adopting  this  view,  therefore, 
Bimsen  rejects  the  only  positive  evidence 
which  we  have  from  antiquity.  As  the 
tradition  of  the  language  is  lost  beyond 
recovery,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
find  the  ancient  Egyptian,  in  the  modern 
Coptic,  wTitten  in  Greek  letters ;  but  even 
Schwartz,  who  believes  the  Coptic  to  have 
been  the  lanp^iage  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests,  admits  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
hypothesis.  "The  remains  of  the  Coptic," 
as  Sir  George  observes,  "  do  not  descend 
beyond  the  third  century  of  our  era,  are 
exclusively  of  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
and  belong  to  a  sphere  of  ideas  from 
which  the  ancient  religion  and  polity  of 
E^pt  are  altogether  excluded. 

But  whatever  view  we  take  of  these 
points,  the  historical  knowledge  derived 
from  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  meager 
and  of  small  amount.  We  have  certain 
names  of  kings,  but  no  coherent  chrono- 
logy, and  no  events  in  their  reigns.  If 
the  interpretations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  hieroglyphical  writings  are  correct, 
we  may  take  them,  as  our  author  observes, 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  assur- 
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ed  that  there  is  nothing  worth  knowing. 
"Tlie  work,"  he  luhis,  "of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  upon  ancient  Kgyi)t,  which 
Fpeaks  to  the  eye,  is  far  more  instructive 
than  the  efforts  to  address  the  mind 
through  the  restored  language  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  fu- 
ture discoveries  of  the  Egyptologists  will 
be  attended  with  restilts  as  worthless  and 
as  unciTtain  as  those  which  have  hitherto 
attended  tlieir  ill -regarded  and  barren 
labors." 

In  order  to  see  how  iar  the  accounts  of 
Assyrian  antiquity  favor  the  hypothesis  of 
the  existence  of  scientific  astronomv  at 
Babylon,  in  remote  times,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  gives  us 
the  early  Assyrian  history  ac<*ording  to 
Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Berosus,  Syncellus, 
and  Eusebius ;  and  he  shows  that  there  is 
such  a  discordance  in  their  accounts,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  them.  The  points  of  agreement 
are  so  rare,  that  they  appear  to  relate  to 
different  countries  —  "  differing  in  the  dur- 
ration  of  the  empire,  the  time  and  mode 
of  its  foundation,  the  time  and  mode  of 
its  overthrow,  the  names  of  the  kings, 
their  acts,  and  the  duration  of  their  reigns." 
Fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  har- 
monize these  accounts,  by  supposing  a 
double  Assyrian  empire  in  relation  to  time, 
and  a  double  Assyrian  empire  in  relation 
to  space  —  one  with  its  ciipital  at  Nine- 
veh, and  another  with  its  capital  at  Baby- 
lon. 

The  earliest  king  of  Assyria  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  Phul,  who  lived 
about  772  b.c.  His  successors  named  in 
Scripture  (though  the  reigns  may  not  be 
continuous)  were  the  following  : 


Phul.  ...... 

Tigloth  Pil<>aer, 

Shalmaneser,         ..... 

Sargon,       ...... 

S«Dna'-herlh,  ..... 

V.tiarbad'lon,  hl«  son,        ....  — 

linladan,  kinfE  of  Babylon.*         .  .  .  TOU 

Ncbuchaniitzxur,  ....    6*^5-56 

Evil  Merodach,  his  son,   ....  Ml 

IkUhkuar,  iMt  king  of  Babylon,  dethroned  In         58S 


772  BO. 
741    " 
722    *• 

714    '• 

it 

it 


t( 


Sir  George  Lewis  terminates  this  most 
int<?resting  and  instructive  chapter  by  a 
discussion  of  tlie  evidence  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  mankind,  furnished  by  the  exist- 
ence of  great  works  executed  in  Assyria 
and  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  a  long  perio<i  of 
time  is  not  ne(ressarv  to  account  for  their 


*  A  coteinporary  of  Hezekiab,  725-696  b.c. 


construction,  and  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  those  in  Eg}'pt,  and  the 
walls  of  great  buildings  in  Babylon,  at  a 
date  anterior  to  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
])le  of  Solomon,  1012  n.c.  ''The  conjec- 
tural arguments,"  he  adds,  "founded  upon 
uncertain  astronomical  records,  by  which 
a  hiiih  antiquity  is  assigned  to  the  Earth, 
have  been  rejected  by  Ouvier,  and  are  now 
generally  abandoned.  Many  of  them  have 
been  examhied  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent treatise,  and  have  been  shown  to  be 
destitute  of  foundation." 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  limited  space 
will  not  aUow  us  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
notice  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  last  chapter 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Pha'nicians.  With 
the  same  varied  learning  and  acute  critic 
cism  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,  he  has  shown  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  sailed  to  a  very  small  dis- 
tance beyond  their  settlement  at  Qades, 
and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  they  had  navigated  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  obtnin  tin  and  amber 
from  Xortheni  Europe,  to  supplv  the  na- 
tions at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Britain  was  no  doubt  the 
country  from  which  the  tin  sold  by  the 
Pha»ni(?ians  to  the  Greeks  was  prindpaUy 
obtjiined ;  but,  hi  place  of  its  having  been 
carried  to  Gades  along  the  Atlantib  ooastv 
it  was  sent  by  the  overland  route  across 
Gaul,  and  shipped  by  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  A  sinuhur 
argument  in  favor  of  the  distant  Fhomi- 
cian  voyagers,  derived  from  the  early  use 
of  amber,  is  similarly  disposed  of  by  our 
author.  Tlie  trade  with  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  amber  is  ibmid, 
in  place  of  being  carried  on  by  PhoBnician 
ships  through  the  Soimd,  was  carried  on 
by  land  by  native  traveling  merchants  to 
the  ]\Iediterranean  at  Marseilles.  The  al- 
leged voyage  of  Pytheas  to  the  Ultfana 
Thule,  wliicli  favors  the  idea  of  a  Phceni- 
cian  trade  by  sea  with  the  northern  shorea 
of  Euro])e,  is  shown  to  be  a  fiction ;  and 
the  same  stigma  is  fixed  upon  the  ed* 
ebrated  circumnavigation  or  Africa  by 
Neco,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  as 
giving  probabiUty  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Phccnicians  had  not  only  sailed  to  the  am- 
ber shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  had  reached 
even  America. 

In  concluding  his  fourth  chapter  on  the 
scientific  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Uomans,  Sir  Georges  institutes  a  ooob 
parison  between  the  Geocentric  and  die 
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Heliocentric,  tlie  PtolomMC  and  Coperni- 
can,  systems  of  the  universe ;  and  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  we  can  not  concur  in  the 
views  which  bo  has  expressed  : 
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"  The  Copemican  system  of  the 
he  obserres,  "ttni   ita  subseq'ient   completion 
by  the  Newtonisn   theory  of  uni^erK*]  gravita- 
tion, hftvc  hsd  a  purely  Rciuiitilic  value,  and  have 
ejercised  scarcely  any   influence  on  the  affairs 

ofmankind Theftiiiiiial  racasurcof 

time  bas  received  no  improvement  since  the 
modem  astronomioal  revolution.  With  regard 
to  llic  dc  terminal  ion  of  a  ship's  p'ace  at  sea 
by  astronomical  methodi>,  the  invention  of  chro- 
nometers has  been  fur  nioro  important  than  any 
improvemeoi  in  astmnomical  theory.  If  tlie 
•ncieiitg  haii  known  the  telescope  and  the  clock, 
their  scienliflc  methods  would  have  sufficed  for 
newly  all  practical  purposes,  aUhougb  they 
might  have  held  to  the  Geocentric  hypothesis. 
Astronomy,  as  it  has  bc«n  developed  by  Co- 
pernicus, Keplvr,  and  Newton,  and  their  modem 
successors,  has  been  treated  by  matbematical 
inetho.is  requiring  the  highest  S'retch  of  Che 
reasoning  faculty,  and  has  furnished  materials 
for  sublime  cimtcmplaiioo.  But  it  is  a  science 
of  pure  curiosity  ;  it  is  directed  exclusively  to 
the  etlension  of  knowledge,  in  a  field  nhich 
hnmaii  interests  can  never  entf^r.  Ad  attempt 
has  been  made  by  some  astronomers  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  solar  s^'Stein  and  sidereal 
astrnnomy  ;  but  the  distinction  rests  on  no 
solid  foundation.  The  periodic  times  of  Uranus, 
the  nature  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  occultaUons 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  are  as  far  removed  from 
the  concerns  of  mankind  as  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  or  the  nonhern  position  of  tbo  Great 
Bear.  Science  ought,  indeed,  to  be  pursued 
for  its  own  sake;  and  (he  human  mind  can  be 
worthily  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge which  can  never  lead  to  any  practical  rC' 
sulL  But  if  the  astronomical  sdence  of  the  an- 
cients was  less  exact  and  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  modems,  it  had  a  closer  i>earing  upon 
human  affairs,  and  it  nearly  exhausted  those  de- 
partments which  are  useful  to  mankind." 

In  these  paragraphs  there  are  three  pro- 
positions which  have  greatly  surpriaed  us, 
atid  which  we  regret  chiefly  on  account  ol' 
the  influence  which  their  general  accept- 
ance mnat  have  on  the  future  patronage,  not 
only  of  astronomy,  but  of  every  other 
science : 

1.  That  the  ancient  astronomy  had  a 
closer  bearing  than  the  modem  on  human 
aSairs,  and  had  nearly  exhausted  what 
was  nseful  to  mankind. 

2.  That  the  modern  astronomy  exercis- 
es scarcely  any  practical  influence  on  the 
affairs  ofmankind,  and  is  a  science  of  pnre 
curiosity,  in  a  fleld  which  human  interests 
can  never  enter. 
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3.  That  there  is  no  solid  distinction  be- 
tween the  Bohir  system  and  sidereal  astron- 

In  this  comparison  of  ancient  with  mod- 
em astronomy  we  can  not  conenr.  The 
only  practical  result  of  the  ancient  nstron- 
my  was  the  partial  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar, which  it  took  them  more  than  two 
thousand  years  to  effect ;  for  the  complete 
solution  of  tlie  problem  was  not  obtained 
till  the  Copemican  system  was  announced. 
t  But  what  a  niei^r  boon  to  society  was  this, 
'compai-ed  with  the  advantages  which  navi- 
I  gation  and  geography  have  derived  from 
I  the  perfection  of  the  solar  and  lunar  ta- 
I  bles,  and  even  from  those  of  the  planets.  It 
was  to  promote  these  great  practical  pur- 
I  poses  that  the  ohsen-atory  of  Greenwich 
!  was  founded,  and  that  rewards  were  given 
I  hy  the  British  Govemment  to  Euler  and 
!  Tobias  Mayer  as  the  improvers  of  the 
I  lunar  theory.  If  human  interests  are  no 
j  longer  concerned  in  the  advancement  of 
astronomy,  how  can  we  justify  the  Govern- 
ment for  supporting  with  the  public  money 
I  that  noble  institution  at  Greenwich,  which 
j  lias  done  such  valuable  work,  and  is  still 
i  doing  it  under  Mr.  Airy,  one  of  the  most 

?ift«d  astronomers  of  any  age  or  connlry  ? 
t  requires  some  courage  to  say  that  there 
I  can  he  any  science  into  which  human  in- 
I  tereste  can  not  enter.  How  often  have  we 
I  seen  that  the  speculations  of  one  age  have 
I  become  profoundly  jiractical  in  another  ; 
I  and,  were  it  otherwise  with  astronomy, 
I  the  large  sums  now  devoted  to  its  advance- 
I  ment  by  every  Goverment  in  the  Old  anil 
I  New  Wold  should  be  transferred  to  those 
I  more  important  sciences  in  which  liuman 
interests  and  affairs  are  sup])oscd  to  be 
more  deeply  embosomed. 

The  allegation  of  our  author,  that  there 
is  no  solid  distinction  between  the  solar 
system  and  sidereal  astronomy,  it  is  ditfi- 
cult  to  understand.  Does  it  mean  that  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  occupy  the  same  re- 
gion in  space,  or  simply  that  stars  are  plan- 
ets, and  jilanets  stars  ?  The  sidereal  uni- 
verse is  placed  at  an  inmieasurable  distance 
beyond  the  solar  system,  and  no  material 
bodies  but  the  comets  enter  into  the  vnst 
space  which  intervenes.  It  has  been  proved 
by  the  grand  discoveries  of  the  two  Hcr- 
schels,  and  others,  that  there  are  binaiy 
systems  among  the  stars,  in  which  one  star 
revolves  round  another  in  detern)ined  pe- 
riods, and  to  which  the  law  of  gravity  ex- 
tends ;  and  it  is  not  less  tme,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Mayer,  Sir  W.  Uerschel, 
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Stnivc,  and  others,  tliat  the  whole  solar 
svstoiii  is  m  motion  round  some  distant 
body,  in  the  starr}'  sphere.  If  these  are 
trutlis,  the  sidereal  system  of  the  miivei'se, 
otir  own  planetary  system  which  it  in- 
closes, and  the  great  system  of  comets, 
which  seems  to  form  with  both  a  chain  of 
communication,  are  distinctly  marked 
spheres  of  creation,  which  the  highest  in- 
tellects will  not  fail  to  study,  and  from 
which  the  warmest  and  most  enduring  in- 
terests of  humanity  ciin  never  be  disso- 
ciated. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  at  a  very 
humble  distance,  to  follow  Sir  George 
Lewis  in  his  survey  of  the  Astronomy 
and  Chronology  of  the  Ancients,  limiting 
ourselves  to  a  brief  and  sim])Ie  a]>stract  of 
the  more  imj)ortant  or  popular  topics  to 
which  he  calls  our  attention.  Our  read- 
ers must  i>eruse  the  work  itself  to  form 
an  idea  ot  the  stores  of  learning  it  con- 
tains, the  ingenious  and  profund  criticisms 
which  characterize  it,  and  the  sound  con- 
clusions at  which  its  author  usually  ar- 
rives. But,  independently  of  the  value  of 
this  work  hi  its  literarv  and  scientific  rela- 
tions,  it  will  be  read  with  an  additional 
interest  as  the  producticm  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  wisest  of  our  modern  states- 
men. We  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  these  pages  how  rarely  men  of 


profound  acauiremcnts  in  literature  and' 
science  have  been  called  to  discharge  any 
public  functions  under  Government^  either 
of  a  diplomatic  or  administrative  nature ; 
while  in  foreign  countries,  and  under  arbi- 
trary govennuents,  the  same  class  of  men 
have  been  extensively  employed.  We  have 
ex])ressed  our  surprise  tnat  men  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  talent  have  not  fomid 
their  way  mto  the  House  of  CommoiM, 
where  great  (questions  of  practical  scienoe 
and  national  interest  are  to  be  deoided, 
and  where  wisdom  without  eloquence  is 
one  of  the  highest  qualifioations  of  a  leg^ 
lator.  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  is  one 
of  the  few  examples  of  a  public  servant 
yoked  in  the  harness  of  the  State,  and  soo- 
c<3ssfidly  pursuing  the  higher  studies  of 
literature,  ]>o]itic8,  and  philosophy.  The 
calm  dignity  and  unswerving  conostency 
with  which  he  has  discharged  the  less  re- 
sponsible duties  of  official  life,  and  the 
reputation  he  lias  accj^uircd  as  a  scholar  and 
philosopher,  have  raised  him  to  several  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  Cabinet;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  bright  roll 
of  public  men,  to  whom  Providence  hat 
committed  the  destinies  of  England,  there 
will  not  be  found  a  wiser  and  a  safier  jnlot 
to  conduct  the  vessel  of  the  State  through 
the  perils  which  have  for  some  time  ~ 
looming  in  the  hoiizon  of  our  country. 
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If  that  question  had  been  ]>roposed  to 
any  chemist,  naturalist,  or  astronomer, 
twenty  years  ago  —  ay,  ten,  or  even  less 
—  tiie  reply  might  have  been  :  "  Who 
knows  ?'*  If  the  chemist,  naturalist,  or 
astronomer,  had  been  further  questioned 
as  to  his  belief  whether  science  of  any  kind 
might  not  prol)ably  some  day  infonn  us 
of  the  Sun's  composition,  he  would  have 
assuredly  answered :  "  No  !" 

To  have  replied  otherwise,  indood, 
would  have  seemed  unsound  and  ignor- 
ant.   With  what  reason  could   it  have 


been  expected  that  any  portion  of  the 
Sun's  materials  would  reveal  their  oon^ 
])osition  to  mortal  sense  ?  The  Moon's 
composition  would  have  seemed  a  flv 
more  promising  subject  of  inquiry.  O^ 
casionally,  aerolites  or  metallic  masess 
fall  to  us  from  above.  Whence  theyooms 
is  still  uncertain.  According  to  one  theory, 
they  are  assumed  to  have  originally  oe- 
longed  to  the  Moon,  and  to  have  beoi 
thence  ])rojected  by  volcanic  eraptioni^ 
so  far  as  to  come  within  reach  of  die 
Earth's  attraction.    Many  of  thia  oImi  df 
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bodies  have  been  collected  and  analyzed. 
Their  constituents  have  been  made  known 
through  the  direct  evidence  of  chemical 
analysis  ;  therefore  —  only  granting  their 
lunar  origin — a  portion  of  the  Moon's  con- 
stituents will  have  been  revealed.  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  these  aerolites  axe 
now  supposed  to  belong  to  fragmentary 
asteroids  coursuig  in  planet- like  orbits 
through  our  solar  system;  but  the  very 
fact  of  their  having  been  taken  for  lunar 
productions  shows  that  the  materials  of 
the  Moon's  stnicture  were  not  deemed 
wholly  beyond  our  observation  or  com- 
prehension. These  fragments  only  were 
thought  to  confirm  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  Moon's  physical  structure  as  observed 
by  the  telescope. 

But  as  for  the  Sun  —  ninety-four  mil- 
lions of  miles  away  —  there  seemed  no 
hope  that  we  should  ever  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  closer  chemical  acquaintanceship 
with  him.  This  has  been  effected,  never- 
theless ;  and,  without  giving  a  detailed 
narrative  of  how  it  has  been  effected,  we 
shall  do  well  to  contemplate  the  bonds 
of  union  and  acquaintanceship  —  so  to 
speak — that  subsist  between  the  Sun  and 
ourselves. 

Firstly,  wc  maintain  a  bond  of  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  Sun  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  light  that  emanates  from  him  ; 
and  this  we  may  denominate  the  bond 
of  popular  acquaintanceship.  Between 
our  great  luminary  and  the  philosopher 
there  is  another  bond  of  acquaintanceship 
— the  force  of  gravitation.  Whereas,  how- 
ever, any  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  requires  close  study, 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  light  is  forced  upon  us  willingly 
enough,  by  the  very  construction  of  our 
eyes,  and  the  necessities  of  our  exist- 
ence. Astronomers,  long  ago,  reasoning 
upon  facts  to  which  their  experiments  led 
them,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sun  —  regarded  as  a  whole  —  is  lighter, 
size  for  size,  than  the  Earth  —  only  about 
a  fourth  of  the  Earth's  weight,  indeed. 
To  put  the  case  in  another  way  :  assum- 
ing that  the  whole  materials  of  the  Sun 
could  be  intimately  mingled,  so  as  to  yield 
an  average,  and,  then,  a  piece  cut  out  of 
the  Sun  exactlv  as  bis:  as  our  Earth,  such 
piece  would  only  weigh  about  one-fourth 
of  that  our  own  planet  weighs.  To  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  the  weif?hinfj  of  the 
Sun  has  been  effected,  would  be  altogether 
impossible  in  a  short  paper  like  tliis.    The 


weighing  has  been  accomplished,  how- 
ever, and  accomplished  through  gravi- 
tation :  and  this,  imtil  very  recently,  was 
all  we  knew  in  regard  to  the  composition 
of  the  Sun.  Whether  it  were  made  up 
of  materials  wholly  different  from  those 
of  our  planet,  or  whether  of  materials 
identical  in  nature  with  some  of  those  of 
which  the  Earth  is  composed,  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  ken,  and  seemed  like- 
ly to  remain  so.  The  lighter  weight  of 
the  Sun  conveyed  no  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials.  The  propor- 
tional weight  of  the  same  thing  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  has. 
For  example,  metals,  the  very  heaviest 
class  of  bodies,  can  by  the  aid  of  sufficient 
heat  be  driven  into  vapor,  and  vapors,  as 
we  all  know,  are  characterized  bv  their 
lightness.  So,  it  might  be  that  the  Sun 
was  composed  of  materials  naturally  heavy, 
but  expanded  to  lightness  by  heat ;  or  it 
again  might  be,  that  the  Sun  was  com- 
posed of  materials  naturally  light  —  light, 
that  is  to  say,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Long  ago,  the  opinion  began  to  prevail 
that  the  Sun  was  a  molten  mass  of  fire  ; 
and  a  very  rational  opinion,  to  most  people, 
this  will  seem  to  be,  considering  the  heat 
and  light  ever  evolved  from  the  great  cen- 
ter of  our  system.  Then,  afterward  came 
a  period  when  that  opinion  fell  pretty 
much  into  the  back-ground  amongst  phi- 
losophers. It  was  argued  that  both  heat 
and  light  might  be  produced  by  an  orb 
neither  inordinately  hot  nor  luminous  — 
an  opinion,  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
could  never  have  gained  much  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  unlearned ;  for 
much  philosophical  refinement  of  thought 
is  needed  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the 
notion  of  heat  and  light  being  produced 
by  a  body  of  itself  neither  hot  nor 
luminous. 

Such  continued  long  to  be  the  sum; 
total  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
Sun's  composition.  Doubting,  speculating, 
we  lived,  but  never  hoping.  Philosophers- 
little  knew  what  a  glorious  discovery  was 
in  store  for  them. 

Every  reader  of  this  comprehends,  I 
presume,  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"  prismatic  spectrum,"  the  wondrous  col- 
ored image  thrown  upon  a  screen  when 
a  jet  or  thread  of  white  light  is  analyzed 
or  unraveled,  so  to  speak,  by  means  of  a 
transparent  triangular  prism.  Now,  what- 
ever the  source  of  light  may  be,  provided 
it  evolve  white  light,  a  colored  spectrum 
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may  be  produced  by  the  ap^ency  of  a  tri- 
angular prism.  Take  heed,  then,  of  the 
following  fiic^t,  for  upon  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  it  a  good  deal  hinges.  A  very 
tmimportant  fact  you  may  be  inclined  to 
regard  it,  but  the  philosopher  looks  upon 
every  fact,  every  revelation  of  truth,  as 
having  importance.  The  application  of  it 
may  not  come  to-day — to-morrow  ;  not  in 
our  time,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  not  for  cen- 
turies aller  our  time,  but  come  assuredly  it 
will ;  for  facts  are  laws,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  are  impressed  by  God,  and  he  does 
nothin*j:  in  vam. 

The  fact  to  which  I  would  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  is  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain hl'dok  transverse  lines  across  the  solar 
spectnun,  and  only  across  the  latter.  If 
some  sufficiently  powerful  light  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  the  solar  rays,  then  the 
particular  black  bands  now  under  consid- 
eration are  no  longer  developed.  It  is 
important,  moreover,  to  note  that  the  black 
solar  spectral  bands  never  vary — are  never 
altered  as  to  their  relative  ]>osition.  This 
fact  was  noted  and  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  science ;  for,  whenever  the  philosopher 
notes  a  constant  occurrence,  he  treasures 
it.  Xot  unfrequently  such  treasured  stores 
of  truth  are  pregnant  with  marvelous  re- 
velations, though  at  the  time  their  full 
meaning  and  bearings  may  be  unknown. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  aforesaid  black 
spectral  bands.  Premising  that  they  were 
first  remarked  by  Frauenhofer,  and  from 
tliat  circumstance  they  have  always  been 
called  FraiienJiofer'a  banda^  w^e  will  leave 
them  for  a  time — their  consideration  to  be 
resumed  hereafter. 

I  must  now  record  the  evidence  of  cer- 
tain experiments  that  will  seem  to  be  a 
long  way  removed  from  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  solar  spectnun.  Xever- 
theless,  their  evidence,  joined  by  and  by 
to  the  evidence  furnished  by  Frauenhofer's 
bands,  will  hereafter  reveal  to  us  the  great 
secret  of  the  Sun's  composition,  in  part  at 
least.  Did  you  ever  see  a  display  of  arti- 
ticiiil  fireworks,  wondering  in  what  man- 
ner the  beautiful  flame  tints  were  pro- 
duced ?  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  woman 
tlirow  a  pinch  of  salt  upon  the  fire  "  to 
clear  the  tire,"  as  she  said,  before  setting 
on  the  gridiron  ?  Did  you  ever  push,  by 
design  or  inadvertently,  a  bit  of  copper 
amongst  burning  coals  or  into  a  candle- 
flame  ?  The  evidence  of  the  fireworks, 
the  salt,  and  the  copper  wire,  all  goes  to 
prove  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely, 


that  each  and  every  metal,  as  a  mle,baniB 
evolving  its  own  peculiar  tint.  What 
metals,  or  what  composition  of  metals, 
enter  into  ornamental  fireworks,  we  will 
not  here  stop  to  investigate,  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  each  metal  communioatea 
to  flame  its  special  hue. 

The  second  and  third  illustrations  (both 
very  simple)  are  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  The  old  woman's  pinch  of  sau 
—  should  you  witness  that  experiment 
again,  if  not,  I  beg  you  will  yourself  per- 
form it — will  be  obser>'ed  to  tinge  the  fire 
jellow ;  and  so,  if  you  dip  a  bit  of  string 
into  some  salt  and  water,  then  dry  it,  and 
when  dry  plunge  it  into  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  the  flame  will  acquire  the 
peculiar  tint  of  yellow.  And  so,  if 
questioning  nature  still  —  you  take  some 
of  that  beautiful  and  very  curious  metal 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  sear 
salt,  and  which  is  callca  "  sodiam  **  — 
if  you  take  some  of  that  metal  sodimo, 
and  set  fire  to  it  in  a  small  platinum  spoon, 
it  also  —  the  metal  sodium  —  will  be  seen 
to  bum  with  a  flame  having  the  same  tint 
of  yellow.  Similarly,  the  ox]>erimenter 
would  find  —  were  he  to  take  the  trouble 
of  performing  the  experiment  —  that  oop- 

Eer,  and  every  preparation  of  oopper, 
urns  with  a  green  flame.  In  order  to 
perceive  the  distinctive  tints  evolved  by 
res]>ective  metals  imdcrgoing  combustion, 
no  apparatus  is  necessary ;  but  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  an  electric  lamp  and  a  triaa- 
gidar  prism  that  the  full  beauty  of  the 
tint  can  be  made  manifest.  Then  will  it 
be  seen  that  sodium,  when  burned  in  a 
little  charcoal  crucible,  within  the  electrie 
lamp,  develops,  on  the  yellow  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  a  still  yellower  band ; 
that  co])per,  similarly  burned,  prodooea 
on  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  a  atill 
greener  band,  and  so  on — a  particular  band 
or  bands  for  each  particular  metal. 

And  this  is  curious  too,  namely,  that  if 
two  or  more  metals  be  consumed  in  mix* 
ture,  such  as  brass  —  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc,  for  example  —  the  prism  pioka 
out  (so  to  speak)  the  rays  peculiar  to 
each  metal,  depositing  them  in  the  apei^ 
trum  duly  arraneed  —  each  of  its  own 
peculiar  tmt — each  in  its  own  proper  lo- 
cality. 

So  we  now,  by  a  course  of  experimental 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  banded 
spectrum.  The  bands  of  otir  apeotnnn. 
however,  are  colored,  whereas  those  cf 
the  solar  spectrum — tiie  bands  of 
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hofer —  are  black.  "  There  can  hardly  be 
any  connection  between  the  two  pheno- 
mena," eay  you ;  wait  awhile. 

Turn  back  now  again  to  our  sodium. 
It  is  burning  in  a  platinum  spoon,  we 
will  suppose,  evolving  a  vapor;  that  vapor 
is  burning  with  the  yellow  light  peculiar 
to  sodium.  We  ^vill  now  hold  that  sodium 
flame  in  the  very  track  of  the  yellow^  rays 
that  have  been  separated  by  the  trian- 
gular prism  from  white  light  of  the  elec- 
tric lamp.  Watch  now  the  result  from 
the  spectrum  ;  a  band  of  yellow  seems  to 
be  clean  cut  out.  There  is,  in  place  of  it, 
a  hhick  band.  Now,  is  this  an  arbitrary 
black  band,  or  is  it  one  to  be  found  in  the 
solar  spectrum  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  Frauen- 
hofer  l)Iack  bands  ?  Yes,  it  so  happens  to 
be;  and  now,  so  far  as  the  presence  of 
sodium  in  the  Sun  is  concerned,  w^e  have 
our  revelation. 

Assume  the  following  case.  Assume 
that  the  Sun  i5,  as  quite  anciently  it 
wcLs  assumed  to  be,  a  glowing  ball  of  fire 
1,384,492  times  larger  than  our  Earth — a 
seething  mass  of  burning  materials.  As- 
sume a  blazing  flame  of  vapor  to  surround 
liim  —  one  constituent  bemg  the  vapor 
of  sodium.  These  conditions  granted,  we 
at  once  account  for  the  one  particular 
black  sodium  line  or  band  of  the  Frauen- 
hofer  scale,  corresponding  with  sodium  ;  | 


and  we  can  accoimt  for  its  presence  on  no 
other  assumption. 

Repeating  the  experiment  with  other 
metals,  we  produce  other  black  bands 
on  our  artificial  spectrum,  conformable  in 
every  respect  to  other  Frauenhofer  bands; 
and  thus,  by  following  out  this  beautiful 
train  of  reasoning,  philosophers  have  ar- 
rived at  two  conclusions :  first,  that  the 
Sun,  as  was  anciently  supposed,  is  a  mass 
of  molten  fire.  Second,  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded wnth  a  blazing  atmosphere,  in 
which  at  least  exist  the  metals  iron,  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  chromium,  and  nickel. 

Nor  have  the  experiments  of  Professors 
Bunsen  and  Kirschoft,  of  Heidelberg,  (to 
whom  these  discoveries  are  due,)  revealed 
a  new  mode  of  analysis  for  substances 
already  known,  but  they  have  actually 
succeeded  in  discovering  two  new  alkaline 
metals  to  which  the  names  cceshmi  and 
rubidium  have  been  given.  Indications 
of  both  these  metals  having  been  recognized 
in  the  waters  of  Baden  and  Durckheim, 
the  Professors,  after  a  tedious  course  of 
manipulation,  succeeded  in  obtaining  them. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
beautifid  spectral  analysis  may  not  be  here- 
after applied  to  the  discovery  of  mineral 
poisons.  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirschoft 
are  now  understood  to  be  investigating 
that  subject. 


From 'the  National   Rerlev. 
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In^  giving  some  account  of  these  contri- ' 
butions  to  the  history  of  the  court  of  the 
la.st  of  the  lineal  male  descendants  of  the 


•  Mkmo'n-es  de  la  Cour  ^Espagne  wtu  U  reqne  de 
Cluirlcs  IL,  1678-1682.  Par  le  Marquis  de  V'Ulars. 
Londres:  Trubncr  et  Cie.     1861. 

Mfitnoirei  de  la  Cour  dEspagne,     Paris.     1692. 

Jielat'ion  du  Voyage  d^E»pagiie,     Paris.     1691. 

Lettrea  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Villars^  am- 
boMadrice  en  Espagtie  datu  le  terns  du  tnariage  de 
Charles  11  ^  roi  aEspagnty  avec  la  Prineetae  Marie- 
Louise  d'OrleaiUy£lU  de  Monsieur^frkre  ttnique  de 
Louis  XIV,  et  de  Ilenrieite-Anne  d' Angleterre^  $a 
premiere  femme.     Amsterdam.     1762. 


great  emperor  Charles  V.,  we  think  that 
less  reser\'e  is  necessary  on  the  score  of 
credibility  than  is  often  the  case  with  such 
authorities.  The  memoirs  of  M.  de  Vil- 
lars,  at  any  rate,  are  written  in  a  clear  and 
unaffected  style,  without  much  cause  for 
offense  on  the  score  of  forced  and  unneces- 
sary attempts  at  generalizations  or  pointed 
remarks ;  and  if  the  lady-writers  are  less 
free  from  this  imputation,  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Villars,  at  any  rate,  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  evidently  writ- 
ten on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with 
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that  want  of  knowledge  of  the  futute,  and 
tliat  criideness  of  opinion  which  adds  to 
the  vahie  of  liistorical  authorities,  though 
it  may  detract  a  little  now  and  then  from 
our  estimate  of  indi\'idual  penetration. 
Madame  d'Aulnoy — when  we  have  her 
independently — is  more  florid  and  ambi- 
tious in  her  style,  and  she  lal)ors  under 
the  drawback  of  retailing  events  and  an- 
ecdotes some  years  after  the  time  and 
away  from  the  ])lace.  Still,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  melo-dramatic  stories,  her 
more  enlarged  representation  of  men  and 
things  in  Spain  agrees  substantially  with 
the  short  notes  of  Madame  de  Vilhirs,  and 
the  general  body  of  historical  evidence. 
Ceremonial  and  custom  are  so  constant 
and  indefeasible  in  Spain,  that  there  was  a 
uniformity  even  to  monotony  in  its  very 
disorganization.  Its  vices  at  this  time 
were  in  themselves  irregular  enough,  but 
they  fall  imder  such  systematic  rules,  that 
they  can  not  fail  of  speedily  impressing 
themselves  in  their  leadmg  features  on  the 
most  casual  observer ;  and  the  degree  to 
wliich  individual  character  and  peculiari- 
ties were  subordinated  to  them  is  so  re- 
markable, that  there  is  less  danger  than  in 
other  cases  of  the  brilliant  memoir-writer 
being  carried  away  by  the  momentary  im- 
pressions of  a  lively  imagination.  Indi- 
vidual character  was  getting  lost  in  a  com- 
mon degradation,  just  as  private  vices 
were  becoming  public  and  syst<'matic. 
Men  had  lost  the  energy  to  be  original  in 
their  sins,  and  still  more  the  wish  or  force 
of  character  to  be  origimd  in  a  different 
direction. 

Pierre,  ]Marquis  de  Villars,  is  a  name 
well  known  in  his  o\^'n  time,  but  less  fami- 
liar to  modern  ears  than  that  of  his  cele- 
brated son,  the  Marshal,  Due  de  Yillars. 
The  ^Marcjuis — we  avail  ourselves  of  ^Ir. 
Stirling's  brief  biography — was  born  about 
the  year  1618,  of  a  family  the  antiquity 
and  nobility  of  which  is  a  controverted 
question  among  genealogists.  He  had 
certainly  neither  riches  nor  powerful  rela- 
tives U)  push  him  forward  in  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen,  that  of  arms,  and  he 
had  to  rely  on  a  fine  figure,  a  commanding 
presence,  and  some  considenible  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  sword.  When 
the  Prince  de  Conde  commenced  tlie  civil 
war  of  165 '2,  Villars  was  a  follower  of  the 
house  of  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savov, 
Due  de  Nemours,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  the  Prince.  In  the  celebrated  duel  be- 
tween the  Duke  and  his  brother-in-law, 


tlie  Due  de  Beaufort,  Yillani  acted  as  cme 
of  the  seconds  of  the  former,  and,  more 
fortunate  than  his  principal,  succeeded  in 
killing  his  adversary,  the  Comte  d'H&ii- 
court,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  of  course  to  leave  the 
country,  and  owed  his  return  to  France  to 
the  good  offices  of  Armand  de  BonrboD. 
The  Prince  de  Conti,  who,  to  rid  himiself 
of  the  raillery  of  his  brother  Conde  at  his 
weakly  constitution  and  ungraceful  fignrei 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  provoldng 
the  Duke  of  York,  tlien  au  exile  at  PsriSi 
into  a  duel.  This  design  was  discovered 
and  prevented;  but  \illars,  whom  the 
Prince  had  attached  to  his  person,  with  a 
view  to  its  better  accomplishment,  re- 
mained in  his  liousehold,  and  n^potiated 
a  marriage  between  his  patron  and  a  nieoe 
of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  thus  gaining  a 
footing  with  the  powerful  minister.  He 
also  served  in  Spam  and  Italy  onder  Con- 
ti. Having  thus  obtained  access  to  the 
great  people  of  the  French  court,  he  soon 
became  a  decided  favorite  with  the  ladies; 
and  among  these  is  mentioned  Madame 
Scarron,  who  afterward,,  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  is  said  to  have  been  of  essen* 
tial  ser\'ice  to  her  old  acqomitance.  He 
had  formed  <'in  attachment  to  a  yoong 
lady  of  high  birth  and  considerable  beaiN 
ty,  but  without  fortune.  Mademoiselle  de 
BcUefonds,  whom  lie  afterward  married ; 
and  during  their  courtship  he  received 
from  a  lady,  who  observed  the  lovers  to- 
gether, but  was  unacquainted  with  his 
real  name,  the  sobriquet  of  Orandates^  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  heroes  of  the 
popular  romance,  the  Grand  Cyrus  /  and 
long  afterward,  when  a^  had  deprived 
him  of  any  title  to  the  epithet,  he  was  stiD 
familiarly  known  by  it.  He  served  as 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Grand  Monarque  in  his 
court  campaign  in  Flanders ;  bat  nis  proa- 
pects  in  the  army  came  to  a  prematiire 
tennination,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between 
his  brother-in-law,  afterward  Marshal  de 
Bellefonds,  and  the  war  minister,  Loavoisii 
After  acting  for  a  time  as  governor  of 
Besan^on,  and  then  of  Douai,  he  fbmid 
himself  thrown  again  on  his  own  private 
fortune,  which  being  small,  he  sdbated 
and  obtained  from  his  fKend  M.  de  Lt« 
onne,  minister  for  foreign  aflhirs,  some  ffi- 
plomatic  missions  to  Germany  and  Italy 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  lM8b 
At  length,  in  1071,  he  was  appointed  an^ 
bassador  to  Spain,  and  afl«r  tnat  to  TnriilJ 
and  in  1679,  after  the  negotiation  oC.lt((|. 
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marriap^e  of  Charles  IT.  of  Spain  with 
Marie-Louise  d'Orleans,  he  returned  to 
his  post  at  Madrid,  where  he  remained 
until  1G82.  This  is  the  embassy  of  which 
we  have  some  account  in  the  vohimes  be- 
fore us.  On  his  return,  Villars  was  in 
]  683  created  a  military  counselor  of  state, 
and  sent  as  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Denmark.  In  1688  he  received  the  dec- 
orations of  the  order  of  "  St.  Esprit ;"  and 
in  1602,  on  the  marriage  of  Philippe,  Due 
de  Chartres,  afterward  the  Recent  Or- 
leans, with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  he 
was  appointed  a  chevalier  d'honneur  to 
the  Duchess.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1698,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites  in  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
His  widow,  whose  letters  we  have  spoken 
of,  survived  him  till  the  year  1706.  It 
shoidd  be  added,  that,  according  to  the 
preface  supplied  by  the  unknown  writer 
of  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  Marquis,  they  were  given  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  blecouit,  as  instructions,  on  his 
being  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain  after 
the  Treaty  of  Partition. 

The  epoch  at  which  the  Marquis  de  Vil- 
lars entered  on  his  second  embassy  to 
Spain  was  an  important  one  for  that  coun- 
try. A  disastrous  war  had  been  just  ter- 
minated by  an  ignominious  peace,  which 
left  the  country  exhausted  in  its  material 
means,  and  bankrupt  in  military  glory  and 
national  reputation.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1679,  when  the  French  ambassador  reach- 
ed Madrid,  the  responsible  minister  of 
Spain  was  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  whom 
the  late  king,  Philip  IV.,  had  recognized 
as  his  natural  son,  and  educated  for  the 
highest  posts  in  the  State.  The  earlier  ex- 
ploits of  the  Prince  were  creditable  to  his 
talents ;  but  a  great  misadventure  in  Por- 
tugal, which  secured  the  independence  of 
that  country,  was  seized  on  by  his  enemies 
(to  whose  neglect  of  supplies  to  the  array 
the  disaster  is  attributed)  as  a  means  for 
undermining  him  in  the  good  graces  of  his 
father.  The  head  of  tSe  party  opposed 
to  him  was  the  Queen,  Mariana  ol  Aus- 
tria, Philip's  second  wife.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  that  sovereign, 
therefore,  and  the  regency  of  the  Queen- 
mother  which  succeeded,  Don  Juan  was 
banished  from  court,  and  from  all  pub- 
lic employments.  The  Queen-mother,  with 
her  advisers  and  favorite.  Father  Nithard, 
her  German  confessor,  and  an  Andalusian 
adventurer  named  Valenzuela,   monopo- 


lized all  the  powers  of  the  State ;  and  even 
aft«r  these  ministers  were  driven  from 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  un- 
popularity of  their  administration,  the 
Queen  continued  to  maintain  herself  at 
the  helm  of  government,  and  ruled  very 
much  as  she  chose  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1677,  when  a  strong  con- 
federacy of  nobles  summoned  Don  Juan 
from  his  retirement  in  Arragon,  and  com- 
pelled the  Queen-mother  to  abandon  her 
authority  and  retire  in  her  turn  to  seclu- 
sion and  a  most  harassing  and  humiliating 
espoinage  at  Toledo.  Don  Juan  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  in  the  fullness 
of  a  popularity  with  all  classes  which  had 
been  grooving  up  for  many  years.  Before 
two  years  had  elapsed,  he  had  effectually 
dissipated  all  the  hopes  that  had  been  en- 
tertamed  respecting  him,  and  had  render- 
ed his  administration  as  generally  detested 
as  that  of  his  predecessor.   Sensible  of  the 

Erecarious  character  of  his  position,  he 
ad  endeavored  to  secure  himself,  not  by 
throwing  new  energy  and  order  into  the 
management  of  aifairs,  but  by  banishing 
several  powerful  nobles,  under  pretense 
of  their  leaning  to  the  interests  of  the 
Queen-mother.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant was  the  Duke  de  Ossuna.  Another 
young  nobleman,  of  some  reputation,  the 
Count  de  Monterey,  who  had  been  the 
head  of  the  party  which  brought  back 
Don  Juan  to  power,  was  banished  by  the 
latter  on  account  of  his  getting  too  much 
into  the  young  King's  good  graces.  He 
entirely  neglected  the  King's  education ; 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  complete  indolence; 
would  not  even  suffer  him  to  leave  the 
palace  unaccompanied  by  him ;  and  made 
not  the  slightest  attempt  to  initiate  him 
into  public  affairs.  The  people,  as  the  Am- 
bassador observes,  would  have  easily  con- 
soled themselves  for  the  disgrace  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  King, 
if  the  minister  had  found  some  means  of 
relieving  their  own  misery;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  increased,  and  with  it  the 
taxes.  Scarcity  became  greater;  justice 
was  as  much  wanting  as  ever,  and  the 
finances  in  as  great  disorder.  No  one 
found  himself  better  off;  many  found 
themselves  worse.  The  ill-feeling  became 
general,  and  people  began  to  regret  the 
regency.  But,  our  Ambassador  continues, 
in  Spain  more  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world,  the  anger  of  the  people  is  im- 
potent. This  nation,  so  filled  apparently 
with  pride,  seems  to  lack  the  heart  to  do 
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more  than  murmur  at  its  calamities  and 
those  of  the  State.  The  exiled  nobles 
were  likely  to  be  more  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  minister,  through  their  numerous 
relations  and  connections,  and  in  fact  thi^se 
secretly  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  Queen-mother,  and  began  to  plot  her 
return  to  power.  Libels  of  every  sort, 
and  a  general  ferment  hi  the  pubhc  mind, 
seemed  to  augur  a  coming  storm,  and  the 
minister,  tilled  with  anxiety,  but  naturally 
irresolute,  remained  inactive,  j)erceiving 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies  in  every 
direction,  but  not  considering  himself 
stnmg  enough  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  feeling  the  ground  shaking  under  him 
even  in  his  last  stronghold — the  Khig's 
palace. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain — of  whose  declin- 
ing years  Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn  such 
a  vivid  and  pahiful  picture — had  now  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen.  For  some 
years  after  his  birth  it  had  seemed  proba- 
ble that  the  feeble  and  sickly  child  would, 
by  a  premature  death,  bring  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  an  imme- 
diate crisis.  But  he  struggle<l  on  through 
childhood  into  youth,  and  in  his  sixteenth 
year  appeared  to  shake  off,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  symi)toms  of  disease  which  had 
seemed  to  foreshadow  his  death.  He  is 
described,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  as  being  of  a  fair  and  deli- 
cate complexion ;  his  forehead  rather  broad, 
his  eyes  tine  and  with  much  sweetness  in 
their  expression ;  his  face  very  long  and 
narrow,  very  thick  Austrian  lips,  and  wide 
mouth  ;  his  nose  very  a(|uiline,  his  chin 
shar])  and  turned  up.  He  had  a  pro- 
fusion of  fair  lank  hair  put  behind  his 
ears.  He  was  of  middle  liight ;  his  body 
straight  and  slender  ;  with  small  legs  "  al- 
most all  of  a  thickness."  If  from  this  de- 
scription by  an  eye-witness,  we  turn  to  the 
portrait  which  illustrates  Mr.  Stirling's 
volume,  we  shall  be  able  to  identify  the 
lineaments,  though  it  re))resents  him  at  a 
more  advanced  age.  There  is  the  breadth 
of  forehead,  strangely  contrasting  with  its 
lowness  and  flatness.  With  the  exception 
of  its  gi'eat  length,  and  the  ])rotuberance 
of  the  lips,  the  face  is  a  handsome  one. 
The  artist  has  not  given  us  the  complete 
impression  of  the  aquiline  nose,  but  he  has 
done  justice  to  the  eyes,  and  probably 
more  than  justice  to  the  hair.  J5ut,  what 
the  eye-witness  has  failed  to  point  to,  the 
artist  has  unmtentionallv  conveved — the 
vacuitvof  the  mind  which  should  have  ani- 


mated  these  not  unprepossessing  outlines. 
The  forehead,  if  free  from  decided  marks 
of  want  of  intelligence,  is  at  least  neutral 
on  the  question.  The  nose,  whose  contour 
might  have  imparted  some  impression  of 
strength  to  the  face,  is  far  from  ueing  able, 
with  the  regulaiity  of  its  curve,  to  over- 
power the  testunonv  of  the  eyes  and 
motith — the  former  mild,  somewhat  sleepy, 
and  wholly  without  expression  ;  the  latter 
roughly  cut,  purposeless,  and  devoid  alike 
of  refinement  and  sagacity.  It  is  altoge- 
ther a  countenance  a  tirst  glance  at  which 
might  give  an  impression  of  physical  j;ood' 
looks,  l)ut  a  second  could  hardly  fiul  to 
leave  the  conviction  of  intellectual,  if  not 
moral  deficiency.  The  mold  of  something 
great<T  and  nobler  was  still  partially  pre- 
served, though  here  and  there  defaced  and 
broken ;  but  the  energy  which  should  impart 
nervousness  and  character  to  the  outunes 
was  wholly  w^anting.  The  hist  of  a  line  of 
princes,  whose  blood,  originally  tainted 
with  the  imbecihty  of  Juana  of  Castile, 
and  the  strange  and  morbid  fancies  of  her 
great  son,  had  gone  on  degenerating,  and 
giving  more  and  more  evident  symptoms 
of  disease,  through  the  three  successive 
Phili])s,  Charles  II.  seemed  bom  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  decay  of  his  race 
m  Its  most  pitiable  fonn,  as  he  also  in- 
herited an  empire  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  }>rostration  and  misery,  tlurongh 
the  long-continue<l  exercise  of  their  selfish 
and  ignoi-ant  despotism.  He  was  the  oflr 
spnng  of  one  of  those  marriages  which  for 
so  long  a  time  disgraced  the  reigning fimii- 
lies  of  the  Peninsula,  his  father  and  mother 
standing  in  the  mutiud  relation  of  unde 
and  niece.  The  intermarriages  with  the 
kindred  branch  of  Hapsburg,  so  often  re- 
peated during  tlie  century  which  foUowBd 
the  establishment  of  the  family  of  Chaiies 
V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  could  hardly 
be  bettered  in  their  results  by  this  outrage 
on  the  law^s  of  consanguinity.  It  is  very 
possil>le,  indeed,  that  a  difrerent  training 
m  childhood  and  youth  might  have  ofaedc* 
ed  in  the  heir  of  Charles  \.  the  immediate 
growth  of  this  mental  incapacity.  But 
neither  the  Queeu-mother  nor  Don  Jnan 
seems  to  have  attempte<l  to  rouse  orenlarge 
the  mind  of  their  royal  ward ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  beet 
on  narrowhig  it  and  deadening  its  enemas 
still  more,  for  the  purpose  of  umintainms 
his  own  ascendency,  if  not  with  the  ulti- 
mat  e  idea  of  himself  superseding  his  half- 
brother  on  the  throne.    The  unfortnnata 
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vouth  can  hardly  have  been  naturally  of  a  ^ 
bad  dis])()sition,  or  else  snch  a  course  of 
studied  netrlect  and  demoralization  could 
not  have  failed  to  develop  itself  in  some 
flagrant  acts  of  wickedness.  But  perhaps 
the  un<juestionable  mental  disease  which 
lay  in  his  veins  partook  so  much  of  the 
chanicter  of  inaction  and  want  of  sustained 
interest  in  most  objects,  that  many  of  the 
evils  of  such  an  ill-regulated  education 
were  guarded  against  by  nature  herself 
His  youthful  freaks,  if  not  particularly 
amiable,  do  not  imply  nnich  more  than 
thoughtless  selfishness.  Thus  Madame 
d'Aulnoy  tells  the  following  story,  which, 
if  not  true  in  itself,  probably  represents 
pretty  well  a  class  of  incidents  wliich  were 
understood  bv  courtiers  and  tlieir  friends 
to  reflect  the  character  of  the  young  sov- 
ereign :  *"  Some  days  ajjo,"  she  says, "  when 
it  rained  and  thundered  most  ten-ibly,  the 
King  commanded  the  Marquis  deAstorga 
to  wait  for  him  npon  the  terrace-walk  of 
the  j)alace.  The  good  old  man  said  to 
him,  smiling :  '  Sire,  will  it  be  long  before 
you  come?'  'Why  do  you  ask?'  said 
the  King.  '  That  your  Majesty,'  replied 
he,  '  may  send  a  coffin  to  put  me  in  ;  for 
there's  no  likelihood  that  I  should  be  able 
to  contend  with  such  weather  as  this.' 
'  Go !  go !  3Iarquis,'  says  the  the  King ; 
'I'll  come  to  you.'  The  Marquis  went 
out,  and  without  any  scruple  stepped  into 
his  coach,  and  went  directly  home.  Two 
hours  afterward  the  King  said  :  '  I'm  cer- 
tain the  good  man  is  wet  to  the  skin; 
let  him  be  called  in.  Fve  a  mind  to  see 
him  in  such  a  condition.'  But  they  told 
the  King  that  he  had  not  exj)08ed  himself 
at  all ;  u])on  which  Charles  observed  that 
'  he  was  not  only  old,  but  very  wise  I' " 

He  seems  indeed  to  have  been,  like  our 
own  Charles  II.,  generally  good-natured, 
so  far  as  ingrained  selfishness  would  per- 
mit, and  unless  there  were  some  immedi- 
ate disturbing  cause,  but  with  the  entire 
thoughtlessness  of  a  selfish  man  as  to  the 
feeUngs  of  others,  and  with  a  complete 
disregard  of  them  when  they  crossed  his 
immediate  whim — happily  generally  of  a 
transient  character,  rlis  daily  life  was 
dreary  an<i  monotonous  enough.  At 
home  he  was  either*  entirely  idle,  among 
dwarfs  and  strange  animals,  or  playing  at 
games  of  hazard  for  the  very  sniimest 
stakes,  and  in  the  dreariest  way.  He 
was  minute  and  sedulous  in  the  cere- 
monials of  religion,  and  expecting  all 
about  him  to  go  through  the  Bame  forms. 


At  the  proper  seasons  he  was  diligent 
in  going  from  church  to  church,  and 
liked  particularly  to  make  ceremonial 
visits  to  the  convents,  and  hear  the  serv- 
ices peiformed  there,  and  sit  through  the 
most  formal  and  uninteresting  interviews 
with  the  superiors.  Now  ana  then  he  lis- 
tened patiently  to  the  performance  of  long 
Spanish  comedies.  Twice  a  year  he  made 
the  appointed  state  journeys  to  the  palaces 
of  the  Escurial  and  Aranjuez ;  at  the  form- 
er gloomy  mansion  of  the  dead  he  visited 
the  tombs  of  his  royal  ancestors,  at  the  lat- 
ter he  rode  out  to  battues  of  inclosed  game. 
Sometimes  he  indtilged  in  boar  or  wolf 
hunts,  and  probably  his  greatest  personal 
achievement  on  record  is  that  narrated  by 
himself  in  the  following  brief  epistle,  dis- 
patched by  special  courier  to  his  young 
Queen,  during  a  short  absence  from  Mad- 
rid :  "  Madame,  the  wind  is  very  high.  I 
have  killed  six  wolves  !"  He  had,  howev- 
er, disj)layed  two  decided  aversions — one 
to  women  in  general,  the  other  to  every 
thing  and  every  body  French.  The 
rejison  of  the  former  is  said  to  have  been 
the  extremely  uni)leasing  impression  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  treatment  by  the 
gouvernante  and  ladies  in  waiting,  to 
the  mercy  of  whose  ceremonial  tyranny 
he  had  been  handed  over  from  his  birth 
down  to  an  absiu'dlv  late  period  of  his  boy- 
hood. The  story  is,  that  as  a  youth  he 
would  fly  from  the  face  of  a  woman  as 
from  the  pestilence.  Perhaps  Don  Juan 
built  on  this  rooted  aversion  when  he  was 
compelled  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  young  King,  and  hoped  that 
the  delays  thus  interposed  to  every  pro- 
prosed  match  would  end  in  the  Kmg  re- 
maining unmarried.  The  Queen-mother 
had  entered  into  a  marriage  contract  for 
her  son  with  her  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold;  but  Don  Juan  had 
broken  off  the  match,  and  the  young  prin- 
cess married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  An 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France 
was  now  proi>osed,  though  by  whom  first 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  and  Don  Juan  was 
obliged  to  pretend  to  promote  this  match, 
while  secretly  raising  obstacles  to  its  real- 
ization. But  if  he  counted  on  the  King's 
repugnance  to  any  woman,  and  much  more 
to  a  French  woman,  he  was  grievously 
disappointed.  No  sooner  had  the  yo 
Prince  seen  the  portrait  of  the  Pr 
Marie-Louise  of  Orleans,  the 
the  King  of  France's  brot] 
daughter  of  our  Charlee  ju, 
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violently  in  love  with  it ;  and  the  courtiers 
aroimtl  him,  wlio  were  oppose* I  to  Don 
Juan,  and  some  of  whom  had  seen  the 
Princess,  inflamed  still  farther  his  new-born 
]):LSsion  hy  dilating  on  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments. Hefore  this  newly-awak- 
ened torrent  of  love  every  thing  gave  way. 
In  vain  did  Don  Juan  suggest  imj)ossible 
conditions  as  preliminaries  to  the  marriage 
treaty;  in  vain  <lid  he  try  the  counter- 
charm  of  a  portrait  of  the  Infanta  of  Por- 
tugal, and  even  dispatch  an  envoy  to  open 
negotiations  in  that  quarter,  'fhe  King 
had  for  once  made  up  his  mind;  the  no- 
bles opposed  to  Don  Juan  saw  in  the 
match  a  means  of  undermining  his  power  ; 
the  Spanish  nation,  eager  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor to  tlie  throne,  and  min<lful  of  the 
virtues  of  the  young  French  wife  of  Philij) 
II.,  entered  warmly  into  their  youthful 
monarch's  enthusiasm ;  the  Queen-mother 
applauded  the  match,  seeming  to  have  for- 
gotten her  own  defeat(Hi  projc^ct ;  and  the 
Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XIV.,  expressed 
his  ready  consent.  The  Spanish  minister 
therefore  found  it  best  to  carry  out  with  a 
good  grace  what  he  could  not  prevent,  and 
the  marriage  took  j)lace  by  proxy  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  p]ight  (Lays  after  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  this  event  at  Madrid,  Don 
Juan  of  Austria  expired  of  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  ruin  to  himself  which 
he  saw  impending.  The  King  visiti'd  him 
in  his  last  illness,  juid  exliibited  signs  of 
great  emotion,  t<»nderly  reproachhig  him 
with  leaving  him  unsupported  by  his  ad- 
vice at  such  a  crisis  of  public  affairs.  It  is 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  King 
had  been  holding  secret  consultations  with 
the  disiiffected  courtiers,  whom  he  had 
compt41ed  Don  Juan  to  ri?c:ill  from  exile  a 
Bhort  time  before.  Probably  both  actions 
were  genuine  in  their  turn  ;  the  King  long- 
ed to  get  rid  of  his  arbitrary  master,  biit 
when  the  time  of  release  approached,  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  his 
counsels,  and  remembered  only  how  well 
he  had  saved  him  from  the  trouble  <>f  think- 
ing! The  public  rejoicings  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King  were  going  on  while  t  lie 
minister  lav  dvini^:  and  even  under  his 
Windows  the  noise  of  fireworks  increased 
the  intensitv  of  the  headache  with  which 
he  was  opjjresse<l. 

Two  davs  after  the  death  of  his  minis- 
ter,  the  King  hastened  to  Toledo  to  see 
his  mother,  that  ministers  fjreatest  enemv. 
They  l)oth  displaye<l  signs  of  the  warmest 
mutual  atflvction,  and  returned  together  to 


the  palace  of  the  Buen-Retiro,  near  9Iad- 
n<l,  where  the  King  visit<?d  her  every  day, 
till  he  set  off  to  Burgos  to  meet  his  bride. 
With  her  expected  arrival  every  body  was 
now  occupied,  and  state  affairs  and  the 
organization  of  a  new  cabinet  were  alike 
postponed  till  this  event  had  taken  place. 
The  King's  ardor  rather  increased  than 
abated.  If  she  were  not  arrived  at  Bur- 
gos when  he  re:iched  that  city,  he  declar- 
ed, ac<*ording  to  Madame  de  Villars,  that 
he  would  carry  otF  the  archbishop  of  that 
city  with  him  to  Vittoria,  or  even  the 
frontier  of  France,  if  she  had  advanced  no 
farther.  The  young  Queen  traveled,  ac- 
cording to  state  usage,  attended  by  a  bril- 
liant escort  of  French  cavaliers  and  dames 
d'honneur.  Every  stage  of  her  progress 
was  notified  by  dispatch  to  the  court  of 
Spain ;  and  the  grand  major-domo  of  the 
palace,  our  friend  the  Marquis  de  Astorga, 
and  the  Camerera-Mayor,  regulated  their 
progress  to  meet  her  in  accordance  with 
this  programme.  The  young  Queen  had 
exhibited  no  such  eagerness  for  the  match 
as  her  future  husband  had  done.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  desirous  of  marrying  her 
cousin  the  Dauphin,  and  to  have  replied 
to  Louis  XIV.  when  he  told  her  he  could 
have  found  no  grander  match  than  that 
with  Spain  for  his  own  daughter,  "Ah! 
sire,  but  you  might  have  done  better  for 
your  niece !"  She  was  about  a  year  young- 
er than  her  husband,  and  seems  to  have 
possessed  much  of  the  personal  attractions 
and  the  gay  insoijtciant  tone  of  charac- 
ter which  had  rendered  her  unfortunate 
mother,  Henrietta  of  England,*  the  dar- 
ling of  the  brilliant  court  of  France.  She 
was  now  to  quit  this  joyous  and  congenial 
scene,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  mov- 
ed the  w^holc  of  her  life,  and  to  be  con- 
signed, in  the  very  prime  of  youth  and 
beauty,  to  the  dull  cercmonLilism  and 
punctilious  gravity  of  the  Spanish  court. 
'*  Que  c'est  ime  belle  chose  ae  rire  en  Ka- 
pagne  !'*  exclaims  ]I^Iadame  de  Villarfl,  in 
the  exasperation  of  her  Parisian  feelings  at 
the  solemn  outward  demeanor  which  ev- 
ery true  Spaniard  thought  it  his  or  her  duty 
to  assume  in  the  intercourse  of  duly  life. 
Xo  two  nations,  she  tells  us,  could  possi- 
bly more  entirely  differ  in  every  thing,  es- 
pecially their  social  habits,  than  the  French 

*  It  is  curious  that  Mariana,  the  mother  of  Charlfls 
II.  of  Spain,  was  the  daughter  of  that  InfiuCa  for 
whose  sake  Charles  I.  of  fiiglapd— the gnindfalher 
of  the  Princess  Marie-Louise  of  Orleans— oiada  his 
advcnturouB  journey  to  Spain. 
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and  Spaniards.  It  was  to  such  a  sphere  of 
lite  that  the  bright  young  French  princess 
wjis  to  be  transferred,  with  seemingly  lit- 
tle, if  any,  previous  tuition  as  to  her  ne- 
cessary change  of  habits.  Madame  deVil- 
lars  complains,  more  than  once,  in  her  let- 
ters, that  no  experienced  jjerson  had  been 
sent  with  the  princess  to  her  new  home, 
who  might  have  advised  her  on  such  points 
and  on  lier  conduct  generally,  and  on  whose 
advice  she  might  have  safely  relied.  Per- 
haps they  feared  to  tell  her  too  much  of 
what  was  impending  over  her,  and  the  less 
they  said  on  the  subject  of  her  future  hus- 
band, probably  the  better  for  her  present 
passive  accjuiescence  in  the  match.  As 
long  as  her  journey  continued  to  lie 
through  France,  all  went  on  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  routine  of  her  former 
life.  She  eat  in  public,  she  danced,  she 
rode  on  horseback  at  her  pleasure,  she  en- 
joyed the  chdsse^  and  she  gambled  with 
her  attendants.  Madame  de  Villars  tells 
us  that  she  lost,  during  her  journey,  in 
the  last-mentioned  amusement,  no  less  than 
a  thousand  pistoles  to  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess d'Harcourt.  When  they  had  to  quit  the 
young  Queen  on  their  return  to  France, 
they  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  fate 
of  this  debt  of  honor ;  but  their  young 
companion  faithfully  remitted  the  sura  to 
them  from  Madrid.  Shortly  before  the 
cavah^ade  met  that  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
one  of  the  old  sous-gouvernantes,  who  had 
insisted,  notwithstanding  her  infirmities, 
on  pursuing  her  appointed  destination,  ac- 
tually expired  in  her  litter;  and  so  the 
Queen  met  her  husband  attended  by  a 
coq)se !  This  might  seem  no  unfit  prelude 
to  the  unpleasant  change  in  her  life  which 
occurred  on  her  entering  the  territory  of 
Spain.  In  a  moment  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  persons  wholly  unknown 
to  her,  and  to  whose  language  she  was 
equally  a  stranger,  whose  ceremonial  at- 
tentions embarrassed  her,  and  whose  con- 
strained and  stiff  manners,  to  use  M.  de 
Villars's  expression,  took  away  from  her  all 
that  had  constituted  "  la  chuceur  de  sa 
ri€."  The  camerera-mayor,  the  Duchess 
de  Terra-Nova,  is  painted  in  very  unpleas- 
ing  colors  by  both  M.  do  Villars  and  Mad- 
ame d'Aulnoy.  Madame  de  Villars  is 
more  lenient  or  more  cautious ;  she  speaks 
of  her  as  ''*' spirituelle  et  tres-honnete  ;^^ 
but  in  her  letters,  it  must  be  remembered, 
(which  were  evidently  handed  about  the 
court  of  France,)  she  endeavors  to  make 
the  best  of  every  thing ;  and  the  special 


traits  which  she  records  of  the  Caraerera- 
mayor's  actual  conduct  fully  support  the 
less  favorable  estimate.  The  antecedents 
of  the  Duchess  do  not  prepossess  us  in  her 
favor.  She  had  formerly  been  obliged  to 
leave  Madrid,  on  suspicion  of  having  caus- 
ed the  death  of  her  cousin-german,  Don 
Carlos  of  AiTagon,  to  whom  l)elonged  the 
duchy  of  Terra-Nova,  and  other  property, 
which  she  kept  hhn  out  of  possession  of. 
In  Arragon,  whither  she  retired,  she  form- 
ed the  friendship  of  Don  Juan,  who  de- 
tected her  great  ambition  and  boldness, 
disguised  under  formal  and  devote  man- 
ners. She  was  supported  by  his  influence 
till  his  death,  when  every  one  supposed 
that  she  would  be  ruined.  But  she  prov- 
ed hei*self  able  to  hold  her  own.  Having 
received  from  him  the  appointment  oif 
Camerera-mayor  to  the  new  Queen,  she  set 
out  with  the  Marquis  de  Astorga,  and 
others  who  had  been  named  to  their  posts 
under  the  same  influence,  and  determmed, 
ui  conjunction  with  them,  to  take  up  such 
a  position  with  her  royal  mistress  as 
should  safely  entrench  her  against  all  her 
enemies.  Her  phm  was  to  gain,  by  fair 
or  other  means,  a  complete  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  girl ; 
and  with  this  view  she  exaggerated  all  the 
rigid  rules  of  Spanish  punctilio,  and  at 
once  endeavorea  to  banish  from  the 
Queen's  life  every  thing  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  France,  making  her  thus 
dependent  on  her  for  the  regulation  of 
every  action,  and  isolating  her  eflectually 
from  every  other  influence  except  that  of 
the  Marquis  de  Astorga,  and  her  other  con- 
fidants. To  support  this  assumption  of 
authority  with  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  first 
made  herself  acquainted,  from  the  French  at- 
tendants and  others,  with  every  thing  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  Queen's  early  life 
and  di8i)Osition.  When  she  had  fatliomed 
what  we  shall  soon  see  was  not  a  diflicult 
or  deep  character,  she  insinuated  to  the 
King,  to  whom  she  paid  assiduous  court, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
his  wife's  natural  French  volatility  and 
thoughtlessness,  and  that,  to  prevent  evil 
counsels  and  habits  from  forming  them- 
selves, she  could  not  be  too  closely  re- 
stricted to  the  customary  rules  by  which 
the  conduct  and  habits  of  Spanish  queens 
were  regulated.  She  gave  the  King  the 
idea  that  she  alone,  by  her  appreciation  of 
the  Queen's  disposition  and  foibles,  was 
competent  to  perform  the  necessary  office 
of  surveillance ;  and  thus,  through  the  in- 
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experience  and  timidity  of  the  one,  and 
the  weakness  and  prejuciices  of  the  other, 
the  Duchess  found  herself  mistress  of  tlie 
situation,  and  able  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
change  of  state  ministers.  Into  the  un- 
suspectinc:  ear  of  the  young  Queen  she 
poured — if  our  Frencli  authorities  are  to 
be  believed — every  kind  of  warning  and 
insinuation  against  the  Queen-mother  and 
the  French  ^Vmbassador,  Avhom  she  re|>re- 
sented,  seemingly  with  justice,  as  entirely 
in  the  Queen-mother's  interests.  There 
had  been  some  disaijreements  between 
Don  Juan  and  the  IMarquis  de  Villars  as  j 
to  the  ceremonial  to  be  observe<l  in  their 
interviews ;  the  fonner  claiming  and  hav- 
ing exacted  from  some  of  the  other  am- 
bassadors, the  honors  due  to  an  Infante  of 
Spain.  Villars  had  also  paid  a  visit,  on 
Ins  arrival,  to  the  (iueen-mother  at  Toledo, 
and  had  been  welcomed  by  her  partisans 
as  a  vahiable  allv,  thouixh  he  was  too  cau- 
tious  to  commit  himself  to  their  counsels. 
As  resj)ects  the  Queen-mother,  however, 
the  reports  of  the  Camerera-mayor  were 
calumnious  and  indefensible  in  the  highest 
degree.  So  far  from  being' hostile  to  her 
son's  wife,  as  the  Duchess  pretended,  on 
account  of  the  abortive  Austrian  match, 
the  (iueen-mother,  from  beginning  to  end, 
displayed  the  warmest  and  most  affection- 
ate feelinirs  toward  her  vounij  dauijhter- 
in-law,  and  endeavored,  bv  every  means 
m  her  power,  to  promote  her  comfort  and 
happiness  in  her  trying  position,  and  to 
gam  her  ccmfidence.  In  this  last  attempt 
she  was  long  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
prejudices  impressed  on  the  young  Queen's 
mind  by  the  Camerera-mayor  and  her  con- 
federates. 

From  the  moment  of  her  setting  foot  hi 
Spain,  intriguers  of  all  <lescriptions  flocked 
around  the  Queen.  Two  of  these  especial- 
ly deserve  notice.  A  Theatin  of  Sicily,  of 
the  name  of  Ventimiglia,  formerly  a  crea- 
ture of  Don  Juan's,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  abusive  sermons  atrainst  the 
Queen-mother,  now,  upon  the  termination 
of  his  patron's  career,  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  bold  stroke,  such  as  that  of  the 
Duchess  de  Terra-Xova,  to  secure  a  place 
for  Inmself  in  the  future  disposition  of  af- 
fairs. Jle,  like  others,  hoped,  tiirough 
the  instrumentalitv  of  the  vouul?  Queen,  to 
place  in  power  a  cabinet  of  their  own  se- 
lection. Setting  out,  accordingly,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  de  Ossuna,  ^faster  of 
the  Horse  to  the  Qiieen,  who  was  animated 
by  similar  motives,  the  Theatin  made  his 


way  to  the  presence  of  the  Qneen,  and  by 
his  adroit  and  pleasing  manners  gained 
credit  with  her  and  her  French  attendants 
as  a  useful  counselor.  lie  also  coniirmed 
the  calumnies  agahist  the  Queen-mother 
and  the  French  Ambassador  ;  but  he  went 
too  far  in  his  ambitions  efforts.  Not  con- 
tent with  advising  who  ought  and  who 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  her  Majesty's 
confi<lence,  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  of  government,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prince  d'llarcourt,  and  a 
new  cabinet,  at  the  head  of  which  figured 
the  Duke  de  Ossuna.  He  even  had  the 
audacity  to  draw  up  two  more  siniikir 
memoranda  and  submit  them  to  the 
Queen,  through  a  F'rench  gentleman  in  his 
interests.  The  papers  were  almost  im- 
mediately returned  to  him,  and  he  re- 
ceive<l  forthwith  an  order  from  the  King 
to  quit  his  dominions.  He  ol>cyed,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, to  whose  influence  he  attributed  his 
disgrace.  The  Duke  de  Ossuna  failed  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  arrogating  to 
himself,  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  functions 
Avhich  })roperly  belonged  to  the  Marquis 
de  Astorga,  as  3Iajor-domo.  Tlie  latter, 
who,  we  have  seen,  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit,  complained  by  letter  to  the  King; 
and,  on  the  injunctions  of  the  monarch  to 
the  Duke  de  Ossuna  l>eing  disregarded  by 
that  nobleman,  he  was  at  length  ordered 
to  return  forthwith  to  Madrid,  and  not  to 
approach  I^irgos,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  the  marriage-ceremony  was  to  take 
place. 

The  French  Ambassador  had  hastened 
with  the  rest  to  meet  the  young  Queen. 
He  obtained  an  interview  with  her,  and 
found  her  much  out  of  spirits,  and  very 
uneasy  at  the  reports  poured  into  her  ears, 
and  at  the  strange  and  ungenial  habits  of 
life  to  which  she  liad  been  introduced. 
I  le  endeavored  to  suggest  to  her  the  best 
means  of  accommivlating  herself  to  her 
new  position,  and  recommended  her  espe* 
cially  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Queen-mother,  of  whose 
good- will  and  affection  for  her  he  gave 
the  strongest  assurances.  But  he  found 
that  his  counsels  met  cold  acceptance, 
owing  to  the  prejudices  which  the  Duchess 
and  her  allies  had  already  instilled  into 
the  Queen's  mind.  An  attempt  was  even 
made  by  this  clique  to  prevent  him  from 
being  present  at  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place,  not  at  Burgos,  but  at  Quinta- 
napalla,  a  place  which  the  Ambassador  de- 
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scribes  as  the  most  miserable  village  in 
Castile,  consisting  of  only  nine  or  ten 
houses.  Here,  however,  it  was  performed 
in  the  most  paltry  and  mean  manner. 
The  meeting  of  the  King  and  Queen  had 
been  an  embarrassing  one  on  both  sides. 
Neither  could  speak  a  word  of  the  other's 
language ;  and  the  Ambassador  found  his 
services  as  interpeter  between  them  of 
great  use.  With  Parisian  dexteiity,  he 
improvised  or  invented  some  pretty  com- 
pliments on  both  sides,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed in  this  manner  to  make  the  first 
impressions  more  pleasing  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  The  Queen,  we 
are  told,  was  fairly  astonished  at  the 
King's  dress  and  appearance;  aiwi  the  King 
scarcely  realized  his  preconceptions  of  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  till  she  exchanged  her 
French  dress  for  one  made  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  They  made  a  solemn  entry  to- 
gether into  Burgos ;  and  the  young  Queen 
charmed  even  the  grave  Spaniards  by  her 
gentle  and  graceful  manners.  As  our 
readers  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
were  the  relations  into  which  the  newly- 
married  pair  settled  down  wnth  respect 
to  one  another,  we  w^ill  anticipate  dates  a 
little  and  follow  them  into  their  daily  life 
at  the  Buen-Retiro,  and  afterward  at  Mad- 
rid. ISIadame  de  Villars  must  be  our 
chief  infonnant ;  for  although  the  Came- 
rera-mayor  made  an  attempt  to  shut  her 
out  as  well  as  her  husband  from  all  early 
intercourse  with  the  Queen,  on  grounds  of 
state  ceremony,  they  both  carried  their 
point,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Queen-mother  and  the  strong  wishes  of 
the  Queen  herself,  who  longed  more  and 
more  for  some  one  French  to  talk  over  old 
times  and  old  friends  with,  and  to  pour 
out  her  grievances  to.  This  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  unrestrained,  cor- 
dial, and  frequent.  The  Ambassadress  en- 
deavored to  draw  back  and  limit  it  a  little 
in  point  of  frequency,  but  the  Queen's  im- 
portunity prevailed ;  and  we  thus  gain  a 
curious  portrait  of  the  young  mistress  of 
the  royal  palaces  of  Spain.  The  picture 
is  of  a  mixed  character.  Nothing  in  itself 
could  be  less  inviting  than  the  life  which 
she  was  doomed  to  lead.  Madame  de  Vil- 
lars, disposed  as  she  was  to  see  every  thing 
which  must  be  in  the  best  possible  light, 
repeatedly  expresses  her  astonishment  that 
any  one  could  preserve  either  health  or 
spirits  under  such  a  monotonous  and  wear- 
ing trial.  As  to  the  actual  affection  of  the 
royal  pair,  the  Ambassadress  contents  her- 


self with  saying,  that  the  King  loved  her 
after  his  fashion,  and  she  him  after  hers. 
The  former  consisted  in  a  desire  to  lose 
sight  of  her  as  little  as  possible ;  to  make 
her  play  at  a  wearisome  game  of  hazard, 
at  which  he  could  not  lose  by  any  possi- 
bility more  than  one  pistole ;  and  to  drag 
her  forth  to  his  dreary  visits  to  the  con- 
vents. A  pleasanter  mode  of  showing  his 
affection — which  seems  to  have  been  real, 
though  otherwise  of  a  strange,  tiresome, 
uninteresting  character — was  to  make  her 
presents,  which  the  Queen,  Madame  de  Vil- 
lars says,  was  well  pleased  to  receive.  And 
these,  she  adds,  were  her  only  consolation. 
Some  relaxations  had  been  introduced 
into  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Camerera- 
mayor,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Queen-mother,  who  saw  the  unhappiness 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  and  told  the  King 
her  health  ^vould  other^vise  become  affect- 
ed. But  the  King  continued  to  display  his 
aversion  to  every  thing  French.  Madame 
de  Villars  tells  us  that  he  disliked  herself 
less  than  any  of  the  other  French  women 
about  the  Queen ;  but  this,  she  candidly 
adds,  was  because  he  saw  less  of  her. 
The  Queen's  French  pets  fared  still  worse. 
Madame  d'Aulnoy  tells  us  some  amusing 
stories  in  illustration  of  this.  The  Queen 
had  brought  with  her  from  France  several 
French  dogs  and  some  parrots.  The  King 
hated  both ;  and  when  he  saw  the  former 
he  would  cry,  "  Off  with  you !  off  with 
you !  French  dogs !"  One  night  a  favor- 
ite spaniel  of  the  Queen's,  who  slept  in  her 
bed-chamber,  was  missed  by  her.  She  rose 
and  proceeded  to  himt  for  the  animal.  The 
King,  finding  her  missing,  rose,  in  his  turn, 
to  seek  her.  They  were  both  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  stumbling  against  every 
thing  for  some  little  time,  till  the  King, 
losing  all  patience,  called  out  to  the  Queen 
to  know  why  she  had  got  up.  On  learn- 
ing the  cause,  "  What !"  he  exclaimed, 
"are  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spaui  to  get 
up  for  a  wretched  little  dog  ?"  and  in  his 
vexation  he  gave  a  kick  with  his  foot  to 
the  little  animal,  which  unluckily  had  lust 
run  against  his  legs,  and  thought  of  killing 
it.  The  Queen,  at  the  cries  of  the  animal, 
could  not  refrain  from  complaining  gently, 
and  returned  to  her  bed  very  sad.  Nei- 
ther King  nor  Queen,  however,  could  find 
the  dog  again,  and  they  had  to  summon 
the  femmes  de  chamber  for  a  light.  The 
next  morning  the  King  left  the  Queen  early 
for  the  hunt,  without  a  word  to  her.  Mucn 
troubled  at  this,  she  watched  at  the  win- 
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(low  for  his  return,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Duchess  de  Terra- 
Xova,  who  said  it  did  not  become  a  Queen 
of  Spain  to  look  out  of  tlie  windows. 
When  she  saw  the  King  coming,  the  Queen 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  reilssuming  for 
the  moment  her  old  pleasant  liberte  fran- 
^aise^  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
The  King,  in  his  turn,  charmed  for  a  time 
both  out  of  liis  ill-humor  and  his  Spanish 
etiquette,  emlmiced  her  several  times,  in- 
stead of  merely  pressing  both  her  arms  with 
his  hands,  as  was  the  custom  in  Spain. 
Finding  him  thus  softened,  the  Queen  seiz- 
ed the  opportunity  to  procure  from  liim 
the  recall  of  the  Duke  de  Ossuna  to  his 
office  of  Master  of  the  Horse  at  the  palace. 
The  fate  of  the  parrots  was  still  more 
tragic.  They  had  rendered  themselves 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  King  and  Span- 
iards by  only  speaking  French  :  the  Queen 
had  by  this  time  made  herself  mistress  of 
some  Spanish.  The  Oamerera-mayor  took 
matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  during 
the  absence  of  the  Queen  wrung  the 
birds'  necks.  The  Queen,  on  learning 
what  had  occurred,  when  the  Camerera- 
mayor  came  to  kiss  her  hand,  boxed  her 
ears  twice.  The  Camerera-mayor  assem- 
bled all  her  kindred  and  friends  at  the 
palace,  and  demanded  redress  from  the 
King  for  the  insult  offered  to  her.  The 
King,  unwitting  of  the  original  cause, 
which  both  parties  concealed  from  him, 
exhorted  the  Queen  to  make  amends  to 
the  Camerera-mayor.  The  Queen,  like  a 
true  P^renchwoman,  devised  an  ingenious 
excuse  for  her  conduct,  which  implied  that 
it  was  a  whim  occasioned  by  a  state  of 
things  which  promised  an  heir  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  The  King,  deluded  and  de- 
lighted, expressed  his  willingness  in  that 
case  that  she  should  cuff  tlie  Camerera- 
mayor  as  much  as  she  liked !  But  Mad- 
ame de  Villars  soon  guessed,  and  even- 
tually all  Spain  and  Europe  learnt,  that  an 
event  so  fondly  desired  by  all  Spaniards 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  King's  af- 
fection, such  as  it  was,  assumed  at  times  a 
troublesome  form.  ITis  dislike  to  anv 
French  person,  fostered  by  the  Duchess  de 
Terra-Nova,  was  can*ied  to  the  most  al)- 
snrd  Icn^^hs.  Not  content  Avith  <;ettin<x 
rid — by  rendering  their  life  insupportable 
—  of  all  the  French  attendants  of  the 
Queen,  he  was  jealous  of  the  most  insigni- 
ficant Frenchman  who  passed  under  her 
windows,  and  even  put  himself  into  the 
most   violent  state   of   excitement    at  a 


wretched  fool  who  begged  alma  of  the 
Queen  as  she  entered  ner  carriage.  A 
still  greater  commotion  was  occasioned  by 
two  gentlemen  in  the  train  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  Holland,  who  chanced  to  make  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  Queen  as  they 
met  her  and  the  King  in  the  royal  car- 
riage. As  they  were  dressed  in  the 
French  fashion,  and  stopped  on  the  Queen's 
side  of  the  carriage,  the  Camerera-mayor 
took  such  umbrage  at  it,  on  the  King's 
part,  that  a  message  was  actually  sent  to 
the  Ambassador  that  no  one  shonld  place 
himself  on  the  Queen's  side  of  the  car- 
riage, or  bow  to  her.  It  is  amnsing  to 
find,  from  a  story  told  by  Madame  d'Anl- 
noy,  that  the  King  remained  altogether 
ignorant  of  what  might  have  been  a  legi- 
tunate  cause  of  jealousy :  twice  the  Queen 
found  in  her  pocket,  on  retiring  to  rest,  a 
letter  addressed :  "  For  the  Queen  alone." 
The  first  time  she  opened  it,  and  fonnd  it 
full  of  expressions  of  passionate  love,  and 
apparently  from  some  one  high  at  court. 
Puzzled  how  to  act,  afraid  of  a  violent 
scene  if  she  showed  it  to  the  King,  and  yet 
fearing  it  might  be  a  snare  of  the  Caraere- 
ra-mayor,  the  yoimg  Queen  very  wisely 
took  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  the 
Queen-mother,  asking  her  advice,  and  beg- 
ging her  to  keep  it.  The  Queen-mother 
comforted  and  reassured  her,  promising*' 
she  would  tJike  care  no  mischief  came  of 
the  matter.  On  receiving,  after  an  inter- 
val of  time,  a  second  letter,  the  Queen, 
without  opening  it,  carried  it  also  to  the 
Queen-mother,  who  repeated  her  r^ssnr- 
ing  words,  and  aflenvard  told  the  story 
to  a  Spanish  lady  of  high  rank,  from  whom 
^radame  d'Aulnoy  derived  it,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  Queen's  innocence  and  frank 
disposition.  IVradame  de  Villars,  admitted 
to  greater  intimacy,  gives  us  much  the 
same  impression  of  the  young  Qneen^s 
character.  Notwithstanding  her  sad  and 
monotonous  life,  the  buoj'ant  spirits  of  the 
French  Princess  rose  again  on  the  most 
trifling  opportunity.  She  not  only  pre- 
served her  health,  but  grew  more  robust, 
her  throat  becoming  rather  too  full  for 
severe  beauty.  "  It  is  a  fine  thing,"  ex- 
claims ^Madame  de  Villars, "  for  preserving; 
health  and  beauty,  to  be  eighteen,  and 
with  a  disposition  that  believes  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  everything  which  it  wishes!'' 
When  alone  with  the  Ambassadress,  her 
girlish  spirits  rose  to  the  highest,  and  she 
must  have  presented  a  charming  picture 
as  she  walked  up  and  doi%7i  the  atatdy 
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gallery — ^lier  light  graceful  figure,  decked 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels,  reflected  in  the 
mirrors  as  slie  passed,  and  glancing  in  the 
light  cast  by  the  ranges  of  silver  candle- 
sticks, which  were  replenished  at  intervals 
Avith  low  obeisances  by  the  little  maids  of 
honor,  none  of  them  above  ten  years  of 
age  —  her  complexion  transparently  fair 
and  clear — her  beautiful  brown  hair  parted 
across  her  forehead,  and  falling  over  her 
shoulders  behind,  clasped  in  a  heavy  cir- 
clet of  gems — her  eyes  brilliant  and  ex- 
pressive— her  mouth  full  of  sweetness,  and 
j)articularly  charming  when  she  smiled — 
m  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Now  she  would  play  on  some  musical  in- 
strument, of  several  of  which  she  was 
mistress ;  now  she  would  dance  to  the 
playing  of  the  Ambassadress.  Her  danc- 
ing was  one  of  her  great  accomplishments. 
Madame  de  Villars  once  read  her  a  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
in  which  that  lady  spoke  of  the  young 
Queen's  pretty  little  feet,  that  made  her 
dance  so  nicdy  and  walk  so  gracefully. 
The  Queen  Wiw  pleased  at  this,  but  soon 
betliought  her  that  there  was  nothing  now 
for  her  poor  little  feet  to  do  but  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  saloon,  and  carry  her  to 
bed  at  half- past  eight  in  the  evening. 
This  was  one  of  her  smaller  grievances, 
and  it  was  a  great  triumph  on  her  part 
when  she  persuaded  the  King  to  sit  up 
till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  even  to  drive 
out  at  that  hour  in  the  hot  summer  even- 
higs.  Now,  for  a  change,  she  would  call 
upon  Madame  de  Villars  or  her  daughter, 
who  sometimes  accompanied  her,  or  took 
her  place — to  join  her  in  singing  an  air 
from  the  last  French  opera,  or  one  of  M. 
<le  Calanges'  songs,  duly  forwarded  from 
Paris  for  her  recreation.  Then  she  loved, 
if  she  could,  to  entice  the  cautious  Ambas- 
sa<lress  into  stories  of  the  gayeties  and 
doings,  past  and  present,  of  the  court  of 
France ;  but  Madame  de  Villans  generally 


changed  the  subject,  finding  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  dwell  on  the  pleasant  me- 
mories of  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Cloud. 
These  unreserves  were  of  course  when 
they  were  alone,  or  could  converse  with- 
out being  understood.  The  King  only  too 
frequently  entered  the  room,  when  every 
one,  according  to  etiquette,  at  once  quitted 
it.  He  would  then  cany  off  the  reluctant 
Queen  to  his  dull  game  for  a  pistole ;  but 
she  behaved  admirably  on  all  such  occa- 
sions, and  during  all  this  tedium  never  failed 
in  her  assiduous  and  afiectionate  attentions 
to  the  King,  and  in  her  unbroken  cheer- 
fulness. The  Ambassadress  can  not  too 
much  praise  her  discretion  in  these  re- 
spects. Now  and  then  only  she  forgot  her- 
self for  a  moment,  sometimes  hannlessly 
enough.  Once,  at  the  representation  of  a 
dull  Spanish  comedy  at  the  palace,  sitting 
with  the  King  and  Queen-mother  behind  a 
screen,  she  suddenly  called  out  Madame 
de  Villars'  name.  Tliat  lady  happened  to 
be  close  at  hand,  and  thinking  herself  sum- 
moned, made  her  appearance.  Tlie  young 
Queen,  on  seeing  her,  burst  out  laughing; 
and  the  Queen-mother,  as  the  Ambassa- 
dress says,  always  glad  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law amused,  lent  her  countenance  to 
the  frolic.  Such  a  bright,  happy,  amiable 
character  is  an  agreeable  interlude  in  the 
dull  and  miserable  records  of  this  reign. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  the  young 
Princess  that  she  possessed  this  gayety  and 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  without  those  deeper 
feelings  and  aspirations  which  would  have 
rendered  her  life  insupportable,  and  embit- 
tered every  trifling  pleasure.  The  Ambas- 
sadress, more  than  once,  after  dwelling  on 
her  charming  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
ends  with  the  words,  JEt  viold  tout  I  But 
we  must  hurry  from  this  "  interior"  of  the 
palace,  which  the  skillful  hand  of  the 
Frenchwoman  has  draii^Ti  for  us,  to  the 
less  pleasing  events  of  public  life. 

[to  BB  OOHCLrDZD.] 
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KiNOSLKT  Perplexed. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  writes :  **  Let  your  readers 
conceive  the  perplexity  of  Professor  Kingsley,  at 
Cambridge,  who  has  lately  been  informed  that,  by 
virtue  of  hi.s  professorship  of  history,  he  is  eo;  officio 
ceremonial  poet  for  the  University,  and  must  write 
an  installation  ode  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire! 
Now,  the  Duke  is  a  very  sensible  and  worthy  noble- 


man ;  he  is.  besides,  a  lover  and  follower  of  science, 
was  senior  (or  second)  wrangler,  and  has  reflected 
fresh  luster  on  the  diBtinguisbed  name  of  Cavendish 
by  his  early  scientific  triumphs  and  his  continued 
scientific  tantes  and  pursuits.  But  still,  one  would 
rather  not  have  to  write  a  poem  upon  him,  and  one 
may  fairly  be  curious  to  see  bow  Professor  Kings- 
ley  will  diflchaige  the  official  task.'' 
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In  1V59  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water  ob- 
tained an  act  authorizing  the  formation  of 
his  projected  coal-canal  from  Worsley  to 
Salford,  and  thence  to  the  Mei^sey.  He  at 
first  intended  to  carry  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Irwell,  by  a  flight  of  locks,  and 
up  again  on  the  other  side.  Subsequently 
the  Duke  obtained  the  advice  of  Brindley, 
who  urged  that  the  canal  should  be  con- 
structed on  one  level,  and  carried  ot}€r 
the  Irwell  by  a  series  of  arches.  By  these 
means  incomparably  greater  facilities  in 
the  management  of  the  traffic  woidd  be 
secured,  while  the  cost  of  making  and 
working  the  locks  might  be  set  oif  against 
that  of  the  embankment  and  aqueduct 
that  would  be  required.  Fresh  powers 
were  obtained,  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
new  line  was  made,  various  preUminary 
works  at  Worsley,  sanctioned  by  the  pre- 
vious act,  were  actively  pushed  on,  and 
at  length  Brindley,  as  his  pocket-book  re- 
cords, ''Sot  out  for  London,"  on  horse- 
back. 

Many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  accomplishment  of  so  novel  and  se- 
rious an  enterprise.  To  confine  a  large 
body  of  water  in  which  ships  could  float 
within  a  water-tight  channel  along  the  top 
of  an  embankment  and  over  a  lofty  bridge 
— to  carry  a  river  over  a  river — was  a 
project  altogether  unprecedented  in  this 
country,  and  not  likely  to  escape  derision. 
The  Duke  was  ui'ged  by  his  friends  not  to 
risk  his  money  in  so  hazardous  a  specula- 
tion, and  when,  by  Brindley's  desire,  an- 
other engineer  was  consulted  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  enterprise,  that  gen- 
tleman deprecated  the  formation  of  the 
Barton  aqueduct  and  embankment  as 
reckless  and  vain,  and  concluded  his  re- 
port by  sapng :  "  I  have  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  saw 
where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erect- 
ed." But  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  in 
his  engineer  was  not  shaken,  and  the  work 
proceeded. 

*  Concluded  from  page  881. 


The  Barton  aqueduct  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  long  and  twelve  wide,  the 
center  being  a  bridge  of  three  semicirea- 
lar  arches,  tlie  middle  one  of  sixty-three 
feet  span,  and  high  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  largest  barges  without  low- 
ering their  masts.  But  a  chief  difScoltj 
was  ijow  to  confine  the  water  of  the  canal 
to  its  channel.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
w^ould  soak  through  the  embankment  and 
wash  it  away  ;  and  the  anxiety  was  not  a 
little  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  embankment  pressed  down 
and  ''blew  up"  the  soft  oozystuflTof  Traf- 
ford  Moss,  on  wliich  it  rest^.  But  tfaia 
was  effectually  overcome  by  "  puddlinff," 
a  process  which  Brindley  on  one  oocasioa 
explained  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
On  being  asked  what  was  meant  by  the 
term,  he  directed  a  mass  of  day  to  be 
brought  into  the  room,  and  he  molded  it 
in  its  raw  untempered  state  into  the  fbnn 
of  a  trough,  and  then  ponred  water  into 
it,  which  soon  ran  through  the  bottom. 
He  next  worked  up  the  clay  with  wateTi 
into  a  nearly  semi-fluid  state,  made  it 
again  into  a  trough,  and  filled  it  with 
water,  which  it  now  held  without  a  drop 
of  leakage.  *'  Thus  it  is,"  said  Brindley, 
"  that  I  form  a  water-tight  trunk  to  eany 
water  over  rivers  and  valleys,  wherever 
they  cross  the  path  of  the  canal.^  Plid- 
dling  is  usually  applied  in  three  or  more 
strata,  to  a  thickness  of  about  three  ftet, 
care  being  taken  to  unite  it  into  one  mank 
Over  the  top  course  a  layer  of  eommoa 
soil  is  usually  laid.  By  tnese  means  the 
filtration  of  water  is  prevented,  and  the 
Barton  canal  is  in  this  respect  in  as  soond 
a  state  as  on  the  day  it  was  completed. 
Tlic  a(]ueduct  has  since  been  surpassed 
by  vastly  greater  works,  but  it  is  the  par- 
ent of  them  all. 

Besides  the  general  construction  of  the 
canal,  the  engineer  had  a  multitude  of 
other  arrangements  to  complete  for  ita 
successful  working.  Brindley  never  pei^ 
mitted  the  waters  of  a  brook  to  internbt 
with  those  of  the  eanal,  except  for  At^- 
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pur|)oso  of  supply,  lest  floods  shoiilcl  anse  ; 
and,  accordingly,  intercepting  streams  had 
to  be  diverted,  sometimes  by  very  inge- 
nious arranixements.  Contrivances  were 
also  made  for  loading  and  unloading ;  a 
steam-enixine  for  draming  the  mine,  and 
water-bellows  for  ventilating  the  works, 
were  erected  ;  and  at  Worsley  a  large 
basin  was  excavated  to  receive  the  barges 
and  to  s(M-ve  as  a  head  for  the  navigation. 
The  eniiinecr  also  made  a  subterranean 
canal  into  the  workings  of  the  mine  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  this  has  since 
been  extended  for  nearly  forty  miles.  On 
the  letting  of  the  water  into  the  canal,  the 
nervous  excitement  of  the  hardy  engineer 
is  said  to  Iiave  been  so  great  that  he  took 
to  his  bed,  and  remained  there  till  all 
room  for  anxiety  was  over.  The  canal 
was  long  the  wonder  of  the  district,  and 
strangers  came  from  a  distance  to  see  "  a 
river  hung  in  the  air,"  on  which  a  liorse 
was  drawing  several  barges,  crossing  an- 
other river  where  ten  or  a  dozen  men 
were  slowly  dragging  a  single  barge 
against  the  stream. 

The  comjilete  success  of  the  Worsley 
and  Manchester  Canal  at  once  suggested 
its  extension  to  the  Mersey,  so  as  to  open 
direct  connnunication  between  Manches- 
ter and  its  natural  port  of  Liverpool. 
Between  those  towns  there  then  existed 
only  the  roads  and  the  river  navigation  of 
the  ^[crscy  and  J r well;  and  so  bad  were 
the  roads,  that  even  pack-horses  had  great 
diflit'ulty  in  getting  along,  while  on  some 
parts  of  the  river  boats  could  proceed 
only  at  spring-tides,  in  great  freshes,  or 
by  drawing  extraordinary  quantities  of 
water  from  the  locks  above.  Occa- 
sionally they  were  entirely  stopped.  A 
readier  communication  was  matter  of 
urgent  importance.  "  Her  Majesty's  poor 
decayed  town  of  Liverpool,"  as  the  bur- 
gesses called  themselves  when  address- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  chapman 
of  Manchester,  had  risen  in  the  world ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  one  town  at  the 
mouth  of  a  deep  navigable  river,  and  of 
the  other  amid  coal  and  iron  districts, 
made  them  nmtually  dependent,  and  had 
elevated  tiiem  to  commercial  and  maim- 
facturing  importance.  Still,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  so  late  as  1750,  "there  was 
but  one  geutleman^ s  carriage  in  the  town 
of  Liver[)ool,  and  that  carriage  was  kept 
by  a  lady  f^  and  it  was  not  tiU  1767  that 
a  stage-coach  began  to  run  three  times  a 
week ;  and,  l)y  starting  early  in  the  day, 
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accomplished  the  thirty  miles  generally 
in  time  for  supper.  On  one  occasion, 
when  "  the  coach  was  dining "  as  usual 
at  Warrington,  some  of  the  passengers 
intimated  to  the  coachmen  that  they  had 
not  finished  their  wine,  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  he  was  not  .in  a  burr}'. 
"  Oh  !"  he  replied,  "  I'm  not  particular  for 
an  hour  or  so  !" 

In  1761,  Brindley  visited  Liverj)ool,  to 
make,  what  he  would  call,  "an  ochilor 
survey"  for  the  new  canal.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation 
had  learned  the  superiority  of  canals,  but 
though  themselves  unable  to  conduct  the 
traffic,  they  opposed  the  projected  exten- 
sion. They  began,  however,  by  offering 
to  reduce  their  rates ;  then  proposed  to 
confer  exclusive  advantages  on  the  Duke  ; 
and  these  efforts  failing,  they  employecl 
every  means  to  save  their  mono})oly  by 
preventhig  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and 
were  supported  by  the  then  Lord  Derby. 
Brindley  appeared  in  its  support.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  copy  of  his  evidence 
has  been  preserved,  since  it  was  probably 
as  interesting  and  characteristic  as  that 
of  George  Stephenson  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. When  Brindley  was  asked  to 
produce  a  copy  of  a  proposed  bridge,  he 
replied  that  ne  had  none,  but  that  he 
would  illustrate  by  a  model.  He  obtain- 
ed a  large  cheese,  and  cutting  it  in  two 
equal  parts,  said  :  "  Here  is  my  model." 
Tlie  two  halves  represented  the  semicir- 
cular arches,  and  bv  laying  upon  them  a 
long  rectangular  object,  the  committee  saw 
the  position  of  the  river  and  of  the  canal 
flowing  aver  it.  This  canal  was  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  crossed  a  heavy 
bog  at  Sale  Moor,  that  rested  on  a  bot- 
tom of  quicksand.  Brindley  resolved  that 
the  canal  should  consist  of  one  dead  level 
of  water  nearly  all  the  way  from  Man- 
chester to  the  ]\Iersey,  and  that  it  should 
then  descend  by  a  flight  of  locks.  This 
was  ill  strict  accordance  with  his  princi- 
ples. He  M'as  accustomed  to  compare 
water  in  a  river  flowing  do>\Ti  a  declivity, 
to  a  furious  giant  running  along  and  over- 
turning every  thing;  "whereas,"  he  ^aid, 
"  if  you  lay  the  giant  flat  upca  his  back, 
he  loses  all  his  force,  and  becomes  com- 
pletely passive,  whatever  his  size  may 
be."  It  is  also  related,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  urging  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  CommoBS  the  superiority  of 
canals  to  rivers,  the  question  was  put : 
'*  Pray,  Mr.  Brindley,  what  then  do  you 
80 
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think  is  the  use  of  navigable  rivers?"  "To 
make  canal  navigations,  to  be  sure,"  was 
the  instant  reply. 

The  total  outlay  on  the  canal  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester  and  the  Mersey 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  The  unexpected  difficulties  and 
cost  often  exhausted  tlie  purse  of  the 
young  nobleman,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  strictest  economy  that  the  work  was 
completed.  Though  the  Duke  reduced 
his  private  expenses  to  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  had  but  two  horsts 
for  himself  and  groom,  he  was  sometimes 
in  the  greatest  strait  to  pay  the  wages 
of  his  men  ;  he  had  to  borrow  money 
from  his  tenantry ;  and  at  one  time  could 
not  get  a  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds 
cashed  either  in  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool. In  a  small  whitewashed  public- 
house  upon  the  ]^Ioss,  many  an  evening 
was  spent  by  the  Duke,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
Mr.  Brindley,  in  contriving  how  the  work 
should  be  carried  on.  One  evening  in 
particular  the  party  was  unusually  dull 
and  silent.  The  Duke's  funds  were  ex- 
hausted ;  the  canal  was  bv  no  means  near- 
ly  finished ;  his  Grace's  credit  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
step  to  take  next.  There  they  sat,  in  the 
small  parlor  of  the  little  public  -  house, 
smoking  their  pipes,  with  a  pitcher  of 
ale  before  them,  melancholy  and  silent. 
At  last  the  Duke  broke  the  silence  by 
askhig  in  a  querulous  tone :  "Well,  Brind- 
ley, what's  to  be  done  now  ?  IIow  are 
we  to  get  at  the  money  for  finishing  this 
canal  ?  Brindley,  after  a  few  long  puffs, 
answered  through  the  smoke  ^  "  Well, 
Duke,  I  can't  tell ;  I  only  know  that  if 
the  money  can  be  got,  I  can  finish  the 
canal,  and  that  it  will  pay  well."  "  Ay !" 
rejoined  the  Duke,  "  but  tchere  are  we  to 
get  the  money?"  Brindley  could  only 
rej)eat  what  he  had  already  said ;  and 
then  the  little  party  remained  in  moody 
silence  for  some  time  longer,  when  Brind- 
lev  suddenly  started  up,  and  said :  "Don't 
mmd,  Duke ;  don't  be  cast  down ;  we  are 
sure  to  succeed  after  all  !"  The  party 
shortly  after  separated,  the  Duke  going 
over  to  Worsley  to  bed,  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  best  mode  of  raising  money  to 
complete  his  all-absorbing  project. 

The  advantages  secured  by  the  canal 
amply  rewarded  the  enten)rise  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  proprietor.  It  ultimately  jncld- 
ed  an  income  of  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  it  reduced  the  charge  for  water- 


carriage  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
Chester  one  half ;  it  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  the  entire  community.  "  The 
history  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,** 
said  the  Earl  of  Ellesmerc,  "  is  engraved 
in  intaglio  on  the  face  of  the  country  he 
helped  to  civilize  and  enrich." 

The  Duke  always  took  a  deep  interest 
in  his  canals,  and  it  was  one  of  his  regolih 
tions  that  when  any  deficiency  of  supply 
was  apprehended  at  the  coal-yard,  the 
poorer  customers  should  be  first  served ; 
their  number  was  often  very  great,  and  the 
Duke  would  come  and  watch  the  busy 
scene.  "  One  day,  a  customer  of  the  poorer 
sort,  having  got  his  sack  filled,  looked  abont 
for  some  one  to  help  it  on  to  his  back. 
He  observed  a  stoutish  man  standing  near, 
dressed  in  a  spencer,  with  dark  drab  small- 
clothes. ^  Heigh,  mester !'  said  the  man, 
^  come  gi'e  me  a  lift  wi'  this  sack  o'  coal 
on  to  my  shoulder.'  Without  any  hesit*- 
tion  the  person  in  the  spencer  gave  the  man 
the  required  ^lifl,'  and  off  he  trudged 
with  the  load.  Some  one  near,  who  had 
witnessed  the  transaction,  ran  up  to  the 
man,  and  asked :  *  Dun  yo  know  who's 
that  yo've  been  speaking  tull  ?'  *  Naw ! 
who  is  he  V  '  Why  it^  the  Dnke  his- 
sen!'  'The  Duke!'  exclaimed  the  man, 
dropping  the  bag  of  coals  from  his  shoul- 
der, '  hey !  what  II  he  do  at  me  P  maun  a 
goo  an'  ax  his  pardon.'  But  the  Duke 
had  disappeared." 

Other  characteristic  incidents  are  men- 
tioned of  this  business-like  nobleman.  He 
was  very  shrewd  in  the  management  of 
even  minor  matters.  He  founa  that  the 
workmen  were  irregular  in  returning  to 
their  labor  at  one  o'clock,  thoorii  very 
punctual  in  leaving  off  at  noon.  Tliey  ex- 
cused themselves  by  saying  that  while  they 
heard  the  clock  plainlv  when  it  stnux 
twelve,  thev  did  not  when  it  struck  oidy 
once.  On  learning  this,  the  Duke  ordered 
that  the  clock  should  be  altered  so  aa  to 
be  made  to  strike  thirteen^  and  it  doea  ao 
to  the  present  da^\  When  he  had  to 
see  people  on  busmess,  he  would  go  to 
them  rather  than  receive  them,  "  for,"  he 
said,  "  if  they  come  to  me  they  msy  stay 
as  long  as  they  please;  if  I  go  to  them,! 
stiiy  as  long  as  /  please." 

It  is  probable  that  the  remnneration 
Brindley  obtained  all  through  his  earireih 
reer,  was  not  more  than  one  third  of  tto 
present  wages  of  the  skilled  mechanioi; 
and  where  modem  cn^ecrs  would  reo^^ 
ten  guineas  a  day,  he  had  two  ahilBiy^ 
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It  is  said  that  when  the  Duchess  of  Marl- » than  he  urged  its  adoption,  and  took  steps 

borough  was  resisting  the  claims  of  one  of  for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 

her  Blenheim  surveyors,  she  told  him  in-  Canal. 

dignantly,  that   "  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  The  opponents  of  canals  in  general,  and 

while  employed  upon  St.  Paul's,  was  con-  of  this  in  particular,  gathered  their  forces, 

tent  to  be  dragged  up  to  the  top  of  the  They  asserted  that  the  roads  would  be  ne- 

building  three  times  a  week  in  a  basket,  glected,  the  breed  of  English  horses  de- 

at  the  great  hazard  of  his  life,  for  only  stroyed,   innkeepers   be  made   bankrupt, 

two  hundred  pounds  a  year."     Brindley  pack-horses  and  their  owners  be  ruined, 

appears  to  have  fared  worse.     So  much  and  the  coasting  trade  come  to  an  end. 

for  the  rewards  the  world  has  too  often  But  the  bill  passed.     The  line  started  from 

given  to  its  benefactors !  the  Duke's  canal,  near  Runcorn,   passed 

Meanwhile,  the  fame  of  the  Duke's  by  North  wich.  Middle  wich,  and  the  salt  dis- 
canal  had  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  tricts,  through  the  lofty  range  of  Herecas- 
earthenware  and  salt  manufacturers  of  tie,  across  the  Potteries  to  Haywood,  join- 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  were  anxious  ed  the  canal  intended  to  imite  with  the  Sev- 
to  open  up  a  line  of  water-communication  ern,  then  folio  wed  the  Trent  valley,  and  run- 
^vith  the  ^^ersey.  The  principal  mate-  ning  to  the  north-east  by  Burton  and  Der- 
rials  employed  in  the  production  of  earth-  by,  there  was  a  clear  line  of  navigation  to 
enware  were  brought  from  a  distance ;  the  the  Ilumber.  By  these  means  the  ports 
flints  from  the  south-eastern  ports,  and  the  of  Liverpool,  Hull  and  Bristol  were  con- 
clay  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and  nected. 

first  the  sea,  next  the  river,  and  then  the  It  is  said  that  when  Brindley  had  some 

pack-horses  were  the   carriers.     The   ex-  unusually  difficidt  problems  to  work  out, 

I)ense  was  enormous,  and  pressed  heavily  he  "  lay  in  bed,"  and  the  expression  often 

on   the  trade,  and  similar  burdens  were  occurs  in  his  note-book, 
shared  by  other  manufacturers. 

At  this  time  the  Potteries  ha^  a  popular  „*'^i  T,*«  »  ^^^  misfortune  for  him;'  says 

tion  of  onlv  about  seven  thousand,  the  vil-  ^^'  S™>^«^'  ,»f  '^  "^^^^  ^  *^  Z^^  !"*"'  ^ 

1                  "                   J  xi.     I.                J  1  have  his  mental  operations  confined  exclusively 

lages  were  mean,  and  the  houses  rudely  within  the  limits  of  his  profession.    He  thought 

thatched.     V\  hen  m  later  years  the  pros-  and  lived  mechanics,  and    never  rose    above 

perity  of  the  district  had  increased,  and  thtm.   He  found  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  else ; 

many  of  the  people  had  risen  in  the  world,  amusement  of  every  kind  was  distasteful  to 

the  Rev.    Mr.    Middleton,    incumbent   of  him.     Shut  out  from  the  humanizing  influence 

Stone,  thinking  it  Avell  to  admonish  his  o^  ^^^^^^  «"^  without  any  taste  for  the  politer 

hearers  of  the  duty  of  humilitv,  on  one  oc-  fT^»  ^\^  °!^"^  T^".'  ^"  painfully  grinding  in 

1    1  A         xi_  X     A        II  j.\.  the  mill  of  mechanics.       He  never  seemed  m 

ca..ion  reminded  them,  that  after  all  they  ^.^  ^,^^^„^,  ^^  ^.^  f^.^„^  g^^^      .f^  l^^^^ 

might  be  compared  to  so  many  sparrows,  ^^t  either  planning  or  executing  some  great 

for  they  had  all  been  hatched  under  the  work,  or  conversing  with  his  friends  upoi.  sub- 

thatch.     One    of    the    most    remarkable  jects  of  importance.'    To  the  last  he  was  full  of 

names  connected  with  this  region  is  that  projects,  and  full  of  work ;  and  then  the  wheels 

ofWedgewood.     J  osiah  Wedge  wood  was  o^  life  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  when  he  could 

bora  in  humble  circumstances,  and  might  "^^J^  "<*  ^^"«®'"-   ^^  '^  related  of  him  that,  when 

have  imoroved  them  but  little  had  he  not  *^^^^«'  ^™®  ^^^^  canal-undertakers  insisted  on 

nave  impro\ea  tnem  out  iiuie,  naa  nenot  j^^^^    ^^  interview  with  him.    They  had  en- 

through  disease  lost  his  right  leg.  Dunng  countered  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  ^urse  of 
his  illness,  he  mused  upon  various  plans  by  constructing  their  canal,  and  they  mu$t  have 
which  to  earn  a  living.  When  he  recov-  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brindley  on  the  subject, 
ered  he  made  various  fancy  articles  of  pot-  They  were  introduced  to  the  apartment  where 
ter's  clay,  and  studied  the  improvement  of  he  lay,  scarce  able  to  gasp,  yet  his  mind  was 
his  work  as  respects  color,  glaze,  and  dur-  clear.  They  explained  their  difficulty  — they 
ability.  His  business  extended,  and  after  could  not  make  their  canal  hold  water.  *Then 
thirt/ years  he  had  given  emnloy^^^^^  ttte%tfa£^^^^^^^^  ^fc^^S 
many  thousand  families,  and  the  trade  it  again  and  again.'  This  was  aU  he  could  say, 
would  have  more  rapidly  extended  but  and  it  was  enough." 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  convey- 
ance. The  road  through  the  Potteries  had  John  Smcaton  was  eight  years  yoimger 
been  already  greatly  improved,  despite  than  Brindley,  and  they  were  often  profes- 
much  opposition ;  but  no  sooner  was  a  sionally  associated  together.  But  the  former 
canal  suggested  to  Josiah  Wedgewood  enjoyed  many  advantages  never  possessed 
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hy  the  latter.  Botli  had  great  mechaiiical 
abilities,  but  John  Snieaton  had  tlie  ines- 
timable benefits  of  an  excellent  home  and 
education.  He  Avas  bom  at  Aiisthoi'j)e 
Lodge,  near  Leeds,  in  1724,  his  father 
being  a  respectable  attorney.  He  early 
showed  a  love  of  contrivance,  and  his 
favorite  playthings  were  models  of  things 
that  would  "  work."  lie  alarmed  his 
family  by  being  discovered  in  the  act 
of  fixing  somethhig  like  a  Avindmill  on 
his  father's  bani,  and  with  a  piece  of  bored 
pipe  he  fashioned  a  workuig  pump.  He 
constructed  a  miniature  engine  after  mere- 
ly examhiing  a  real  one,  and  having  tried 
its  powers  on  the  fish-ponds,  he  pumjied 
tlicm  dry,  to  the  consternation  of  the  fish 
and  the  chagrin  of  his  father.  The  latter, 
however,  appears  to  have  indulged  the 
tastes  of  Ills  son,  and  provided  him  with 
an  outhouse,  where  he  manufactured  away 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  where  he  made 
a  turning-lathe,  and  worked  in  wood,  ivory, 
and  metals. 

Smcaton's  father  intended  his  only  son 
to  succeed  him  in  his  profession,  and  the 
lad  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  con- 
form to  his  father's  views.  But  his  heart 
was  set  on  mechanics,  and  he  at  length 
strongly,  but  respectftilly,  represented  his 
feelings  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  acceded  to 
them,  though  with  some  natural  reluc- 
tance, for  at  that  time  the  profession  of  a 
civil  engineer  "was  unknown,  and  mechan- 
ical works  were  executed  bv  millwrijxhts 
at  laborers'  wages.  \  oung  Smeaton  no^v 
entered  the  semce  of  a  philosophical  in- 
strument maker,  and  afterward  began 
business  on  his  o^ni  account ;  at  the  same 
time  associating  with  men  of  education 
jukI  science,  and  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  philosophical  attainments.  Sub- 
sequently, he  visited  Holland  and  licl- 
gium,  and  on  his  return  home,  in  1755, 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  making 
his  talents  as  beneficial  as  they  became 
conspicuous. 

About  fourteen  miles  south-south-west 
of  Plvmouth  Harbor,  some  lonij,  low  reefs 
of  gneiss,  jagged  and  black,  may  be  seen 
at  low  water,  over  which  the  dark  Atlan- 
tic billows  roll  and  eddy.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  thev  have  bonie  the  name 
of  the  Eddystone  Rocks.  Tliis  spot  had 
always  been  one  of  danger  to  the  home- 
ward bound,  and  if  they  went  too  far 
south  in  order  to  avoid  it,  they  were  in 
equal  peril  Irom  the  iron  shores  of  the 
Channel   Islands  and    France.     Various 


rude  contrivances  had  been  adopted  to 
light  up  difierent  points  of  the  coast,  and 
powers  were  conceded  to  some  private 
parties  to  erect  lighthouses,  and  to  levy 
a  toll  on  passing  ships.  The  first  attempt 
to  build  a  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystcme 
was  made  by  a  Mr.  Winstanley,  of  Little- 
bury,  in  Essex,  a  gentleman  of  maeh 
mechanical  skill,  and  also  of  whimsical 
turn  of  mind.  He  began  the  work  in 
1696,  and  finished  it  in  four  years.  He 
first  drove  irons  into  the  rock,  and  then 
reared  a  wooden  structure  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  pagoda,  with  galleries 
and  fantsistic  projections.  The  main  gal- 
lery under  the  light  was  so  open,  that  an 
old  gentleman  afterward  tola  Air.  Smea- 
ton it  was  ^^  possible  for  a  six-oared  boat 
to  be  lifted  up  on  a  wave,  and  driven 
clear  through  the  open  gallery  into  the 
sea  on  the  other  side."  The  building 
was  very  deficient  in  the  essential  quality 
of  strength  ;  "nevertheless,"  as  Smeaton 
remarked,  "  it  was  no  small  deeree  ot 
heroic  merit  in  Winstanley  to  undertake 
a  piece  of  work  which  had  before  been 
deemed  imi)racticable ;  and,  by  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  endeavors,  to 
show  mankind  that  the  erection  of  such 
a  building  was  not  in  itself  a  thing  of  that 
kind."  So  confident  was  the  architect  in 
its  stability,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  in  it  in  the  fiercest 
storm  that  ever  blew.  Unhappily  his 
wish  was  realized.  On  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh  November,  1708,  he  wta 
in  the  lighthouse,  when  a  tempest  of  un- 
paralleled fury  burst  along  the  coast.  Hie 
following  moniing  not  a  vestige  of  build- 
iug  or  builder  remained  ! 

The  next  architect  of  Eddvstone  was 
a  London  mercer,  the  son  of  a  Comidl 
laborer,  one  of  a  family  who  were  •*» 
worthless  set  of  ragged  beggars."  But 
John  liudyerd  appears  to  havebad  an  hon- 
est heart  and  great  practical  skilL  Avoid- 
ing the  errors  of  Ills  predecessor,  he  made 
his  building  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
dovetailuig  the  massive  oak  bans  of 
the  superstructure  into  the  rock  by  strong 
iron  branches,  and  weighting  the  whc£ 
(\o\va  ynXh  courses  of  Cornish  moorstono 
jointed  together  and  clamped  by  iron.  Tlie 
building  was  an  admirable  piece  of  8hq[h 
carpentry,  and  it  survived  tlie  storms  thSi 
raged  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  was  der 
stroyed  by  fire  m  1766. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  designer  o| 
an  Eddystone  lighthouse  was  a  countqf 
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gentleman  and  mercer,  the  second  a  Lon- 
don silk-mercer  ;  the  third  was  John  Smea- 
ton,  a  matliematical  instrument  maker.  He 
resolved  that  the  new  building  should  be  of 
stone,  that  the  diameter  of  the  base  should 
1/6  larger  than  before,  and  that  instead  of 
binding  the  blocks  one  to  another  by  iron 
cramps,  they  should  be  dovetailed  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  lock  one  into  another,  and  that 
thus  their  base  would  be  rooted  into  the 
rock.  ^Vll  this  he  determined  before  a 
stone  was  laid,  or  even  the  site  ^dsited, 
since  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  was 
great,  and  time  precious.  On  the  second 
April,  175G,  he  stood  for  the  first  time 
uj»on  the  rock,  though  even  this  was  no 
easy  matter,  and  repeated  subsequent  ef- 
forts to  visit  it  were  \msuccessful.  At 
length  he  completed  his  measurements,  re- 
turned to  London,  and  made  a  complete 
model  of  the  future  lighthouse,  which  was 
approved  by  the  projectors  and  the  Ad- 
mi  rait  v. 

On  the  third  of  August,  1756,  the  work 
began.  Amid  many  interruptions  and  per- 
ils, the  dovetail  recesses  were  cut  in  the 
rock  to  receive  the  foundation-stones  ;  the 
winter  Avas  employed  on  shore  in  dressing 
nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  stone 
for  the  next  summer's  use,  every  course  of 
stones  involving  fresh  adaptations,  and  all 
the  lines  being  laid  out  by  3lr.  Smeaton  on 
the  work-room  floor.  The  actual  erection 
commenced  m  the  ensuing  summer,  and 
the  first  four  stones  were  deposited  by  the 
sheers  on  the  thirteenth  June.  For  days  to- 
gether the  ground-swells  and  heavy  seas 
interru])ted  the  work,  but  after  the  sixth 
course  had  been  laid,  the  progress  was 
much  more  rapid.  The  separate  pieces 
having  previously  been  hewn,  fitted,  and 
numbered  in  the  work-yard,  all  confusion 
was  avoided,  and  each  stone  was  laid  in 
its  destined  position,  dovetailed,  cemented, 
and  wedged  together,  so  as  to  bind  the 
whole  into  one  mass.  ]Mr.  Smeaton  super- 
intended the  work,  always  placing  himself 
in  the  post  of  danger,  or,  as  he  fairly  call- 
ed it,  "  of  honor."  On  one  occasion  he 
received  a  dislocation  of  his  own  thumb, 
which  had  been  produced  by  a  fiill  on  the 
rock,  and  then  proceeded  to  fix  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  building.  By  the  end  of  the 
season  he  had  the  gratification  of  standing: 
upon  the  ninth  completed  course,  and  had 
then  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  six  months 
of  wintry  Atlantic  storms.  But  when,  in 
the  following  May,  he  was  able  to  visit  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  Smeaton  rejoiced  that 


not  a  stone  liad  been  moved,  that  the  en- 
tire work  seemed  solid  as  the  rock  on 
which  it  rested.  The  erection  was  now 
resumed,  and  carried  on  with  few  inter- 
ruptions till  nearly  the  end  of  September, 
1758,  when  it  had  risen  nearly  thirty-six 
feet  from  the  base,  and  beyond  the  heavy 
stroke  of  the  waves.  Here  the  apartments 
for  the  lighthouse-keepers  were  construct- 
ed with  circular  blocks  of  stone,  twenty- 
six  inches  thick,  sixteen  pieces  forming  a 
circle,  and  all  cramped  and  grooved  to- 
gether. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
many  anxieties  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
engineer,  and  especially  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  gray  light  of  many  a  wintry 
morning,  afler  a  stormy  night  had  passed, 
Smeaton  might  be  seen  standing  on  the 
Hoe,  at  Pl}Tnouth,  gaadng  through  his  tel- 
escope in  the  direction  of  Eddystone. 
Wistfully  would  he  sometimes  look  again 
and  again,  doubting  whether  the  proplie- 
cies  of  those  who  declared  that  no  building 
of  stone  would  survive  upon  that  rock  had 
not  been  realized.  But  he  never  waited 
m  vain ;  at  length  he  w^ould  see  a  tall 
white  pillar  of  spray  shoot  up  into  the 
air,  telling  him  that  his  lighthouse  was 
safe,  and  with  his  mind  relieved,  he  would 
return  to  his  work-shops.  The  fourth  sea- 
son was  so  stonny  that  the  work  could  not 
be  resumed  till  July,  but  every  detail  hav- 
ing been  previously  completed  on  shore, 
thirteen  days  witnessed  the  erection  of  two 
entire  rooms ;  and  by  the  seventeenth  of 
August  the  forty-six  courses  of  masonry 
were  finished,  and  the  last  employment  of 
the  mason  was  to  chisel  the  works  "  Ztatis 
Deo  "  upon  the  stone  over  the  door  of  the 
lant<3m.  Under  the  ceiliiig  had  been  al- 
ready cut,  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  built  it." 
A  gilt  ball  surmounted  the  iron  balcony 
and  lanteni,  and  the  delicate  and  danger- 
ous tjxsk  of  fixing  the  screws  Smeaton  per- 
foraied  with  his  own  hands,  standing  on 
four  boards  nailed  together  at  the  hight  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
sea.  At  last  the  work  was  completed ; 
the  light  was  kindled  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  1769,  and  its  star- 
like  ray  has  for  a  century  illumined  the 
dark  ])aths  of  those  dangerous  seas,  and 
guided  the  fleets  of  nations  to  their  desir- 
ed haven.  Sometimes  a  huge  Atlantic 
wave  wiU  roll  with  tremendous  force  upon 
it,  making  the  doors  slam,  the  windows 
rattle,  the  building  tremble  to  its  base  and 
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echo  as  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  mo- 
mentarily obscuring  the  light  by  the  water 
that  dashes  over  the  lantern ;  but  instantly 
its  force  is  spent,  and  the  clear  light  beams 
beneficently  across  the  troubled  sea,  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the  home- 
ward-bound as  they  hear  the  cry  from  aloft, 
"  The  Eddy  stone  in  siglit !" 

It  lias  been  well  said  by  iVFr.  Smiles, 
that  Smeaton  was  a  "  born  mechanic — that 
he  contrived  and  constructed  for  the  pure 
love  of  it."  His  pursuits  in  his  work-shop 
and  at  the  desk  were  vaned  by  visits  to 
the  blacksmith's,  and  being  on  familiar 
terms  with  that  worthy,  he  would  some- 
times take  up  the  tools  and  point  out  to 
liim  how  a  piece  of  work  could  be  better 
done.  One  of  his  maxims,  which  he  fre- 
quently quoted,  was,  "  Never  let  a  file 
come  where  a  hammer  will  go."  "  You 
know,  sir,"  said  the  son  of  Smeaton's  black- 
smith, who  is  still  living, "  workmen  didn't 
know  much  about  drawings  at  that  time  a- 
day,  and  so,  when  IMr.  Smeaton  wanted 
any  queer-fangled  thing  making,  he'd  cut 
one  piece  out  o'  wood,  and  say  to  my  fa- 
ther, '  Now,  lad,  go  niak  me  this.'  And  so 
on  for  ever  so  many  pieces ;  and  then  he'd 
stick  all  those  })ieces  o'  wood  together,  and 
say,  '  Now,  lad,  thou  know  how  thou  made 
each  part,  go,  mak  it  now  all  in  a  piece.' 
And  I've  heard  my  father  say,  'at  he's  of- 
ten been  cap't  to  know  how  he  could  tell 
80  soon  when  owt  ailed  it,  for  before  ever 
he  set  his  foot  at  t'  bottom  of  his  twistinij 
stairs,  or  before  my  father  could  get  sight 
of  his  face,  if  t'  iron  had  been  wrong, 
thear'd  been  an  angry  word  o'  some  sort, 
but  t'  varry  next  words  were,  '  Why,  my 
lad,  thou  s'ud  a'  made  it  so  and  so  :  now, 
go,  mak  another.' " 

Smeaton  carried  out  more  engineering 
works  than  we  have  thne  to  mention.  He 
was  employed  on  the  Calder  and  Aire  nav- 
igation, in  various  drainage  works,  in 
biidge-building  in  Scotland,  in  designing 
harbors,  including  that  at  Ramsgate,  and 
also  in  various  other  departments  of  civil 
engin(»ering.  The  maxim,  Mr.  Smiles  re- 
marks, which  governed  his  life  was,  that 
"  the  abilities  of  the  individual  were  a 
debt  due  to  the  common  stock  of  public 
well-being."  Robert  Stephenson  said  of 
him :  "  Smeaton  is  the  greatest  philospher 
in  our  profession  this  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced. His  mind  was  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  his  demonstrations  will  be  found  math- 
ematically conclusive.  To  this  day  there 
are  no  writings  so  valuable  as  his  in  the 


liighest  walks  of  scientific  engineering; 
and  when  young  men  ask  me,  as  they  jBre- 
quently  do,  what  they  should  road,  I  in- 
variably say.  Go  to  Smeaton's  philosojdi- 
ical  pa|)ers,  read  them,  master  tnem  thor- 
ougldy,  and  nothing  will  be  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  you.  Smeaton  was  indeed  a  Teiy 
great  man."  ^^  The  example  and  preoepto 
of  Father  Smeaton,"  said  Watt,  "  have 
made  us  all  engineers."    He  died  in  179S. 

In  an  old  faiiu-house  at  Phantassiei  in 
East-Lothian,  John  Rennie  was  bom,  on 
the  seventh  of  June,  1761,  afterward  the 
architect  of  the  three  great  London  bridges, 
the  engineer  of  the  Plymouth  breakwatOTi 
of  the  London  and  East-India  docks,  and 
of  other  works  of  national  importance.  Hie 
early  betrayed  great  aptitude  for  mechaih 
ical  pursuits.  When  about  ten  years  old 
he  made  a  fleet  ofminiature  ships,  and  ood- 
structed  models  of  a  windmill,  fire-engine, 
and  pile-engine ;  and  when  only  nineteen, 
he  planned  the  machinery  and  building!  oft 
some  new  mills  near  Dimdee,  and  superin- 
tended their  construction.  Ronnie's  mas- 
ter was  one  Andrew  Mcikle,  whose  fiitfaer 
was  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  **  an  ar- 
tificially-created wind" — ^in  other  words, a 
wimiowing-machine.  The  Scotch  clergy 
argued  that  ^'  winds  were  raised  by  (3od 
alone,  and  that  it  was  irreligious  for  man 
to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for  hifMAMI 
and  by  efforts  of  his  own."  One  dergy- 
man  refused  the  commimion  to  the  raisers 
of  "  devil's  wind."  Andrew  Meikle,  the 
son,  invented  the  threshing-machine,  by 
which  one  per  cent  of  all  the  com  thresh- 
ed has  been  saved.  Ronnie's  first  eflbrts 
in  design  were  so  successful  that  before  hs 
was  twenty  he  was  fully  employed  as  a 
mill  Wright.  But  being  ambitions  of  tvaag 
to  a  higher  professional  position,  he  now 
joined  the  University  or  Edinburgh;  lis 
subsequently  went  over  the  manufiiotaring 
districts  of  England,  and  visited  Jamss 
Watt  at  Birmingham. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Rennie  won  ftms 
and  emolument  in  his  profession.  He  fi^ 
ted  engines  to  the  Albion  mills  at  Bhsk- 
friars  Bridge,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Smeaton,  was  engaged  on  canals :  amoos 
others,  on  the  Kcniiet  and  Avon,  and 
Rochdale.  He  liAcd  the  last  from  losk 
to  lock  over  the  great  mountain  ridge^ 
known  as  the  ^' backbone  of  EngbmdL'*^B 
1 780  he  recommended  that  the 


gine  of  his  friend  Watt  should  be  emplq]p> 


ed  to  perfect  the  drainage  of  the 

We  find  him  now  struggling  with  irkt$ 
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Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  the  "Marsh  jo- 
tuns,"  and  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  *'  slayers  of  dragons ;"  this  title  behig 
given  in  the  Fens  to  persons  who,  by  drain- 
age works,  removed  those  diseases  which 
were  typified  as  dragons  or  destroyers. 
Much  of  this  work  remained  to  be  done, 
for,  despite  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
in  those  districts,  a  thousand  acres  in 
Blankney  Fen — now  a  very  fertile  region 
— were  let  by  public  auction  so  recently  as 
seventy  years  ago,  on  the  whole  of  which 
the  reserved  bid  was  only  ten  pounds.  An 
immense  area  of  Lincolnshire,  north  of 
Boston,  often  lay  under  water  for  months 
together,  and  yet  com  had  risen  to  almost 
famine  price.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  districts  which  Mr.  Rennie  first 
completely  drained  was  that  known  as 
Wildmore  Feu  and  West  Fen,  consisting 
of  forty  thousand  acres  of  land.  East 
Fen,  with  its  formidable  chain  of  lakes, 
was  next  attacked,  and  where  fish  and 
wild  fowl  had  reigned,  the  plough  turned 
the  furrow.  The  cost  of  executing  this 
work  was  heavy,  amounting  to  £580,000 ; 
but  in  1814  the  improved  rental  of  the 
land  was  estimated  at  £110,561  ;  and  al- 
lowing interest  for  the  capital  sunk,  the 
increased  net  value  of  the  drained  lands 
was  not  less  than  £81,000  per  annum, 
which  at  thirty  years'  purchase  gave  an 
augmented  value  of  nearly  £2,500,000. 

In  the  construction  of  his  bridges,  Mr. 
Rennie  paid  greater  attention  to  a  just 
theory  than  his  predecessors,  to  whom  it 
was  often  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
their  erections  Avould  stand  when  the  cen- 
ters were  removed.  The  marked  im- 
provements he  made  in  his  bridges  over 
the  old-fashioned  st<jep  arches  which  had 
preceded,  and  the  substitution  of  an  al- 
most level  roadway,  appear  to  have  ex- 
cited the  surprise  of  those  who  objected 
to  innovation,  and  the  contempt  of  at 
least  one  observer.  When  the  new  Mus- 
selburgli  Bridge  was  opened,  a  country- 
man passing  with  his  cart  was  asked  how 
he  liked  it.  "  Brig  !"  was  the  reply,  "  its 
nae  brig  ava !  ye  neither  ken  whan  ye're 
oii't,  nor  whan  ye're  aft't !" 

Among  the  splendid  fabrics  piled  by 
this  engineer  were  Waterloo  and  South- 
wark  Bridges.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  says  that,  "  as  an  example 
of  arch  construction,  it  stands  confessedly 
unrivaled  as  regards  its  colossal  propor- 
tions, its  architectural  effect,  and  the  gen- 
eral simplicity  and  massive  characters  of  its 


details."  Space  forbids  us  to  do  any  just- 
ice to  the  numerous  and  magnificent  cre- 
ations of  Mr.  Rennie's  genius.  He  was 
engineer  of  the  London  and  East-India 
docks  ;  he  amended  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde  ;  effected  great  improvements  at 
the  Grimsby  docks  ;  designed  the  harbor 
at  Holyhead ;  constructed  the  Hull  docks; 
planned  the  new  quays  and  docks  at 
Greenock  and  Leith  ;  examined,  reported 
on,  and  improved  more  harbors  than  the 
reader  would  have  patience  to  read  the 
names  of,  were  we  to  write  them.  He 
perfected  the  diving-bell  ;  advised  the 
Bank  of  England  on  the  manufacture  of 
their  notes  ;  improved  the  methods  of 
dredging,  and  making  gunpowder,  and 
ropes  ;  urged  the  Admiralty  to  employ 
steam-power  in  the  navy ;  erected  the 
Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  ;  and  made  war- 
docks  and  other  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment. But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  his  works  was  the  construction  of  the 
Plymouth  breakwater. 

Plymouth  had  long  been  renowned  as 
one  of  the  first  commercial,  naval,  and 
military  stations  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
inner  and  admirable  harbors  of  Hamoaze 
and  Catwater  communicate  with  the  four 
thousand  acres  over  which  the  Sound 
extends  its  waters,  reaching  some  three 
miles  in  every  direction.  The  Sowid, 
however,  has  always  been  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  the 
shipping  that  sought  shelter  from  their 
violence  were  not  unfrequently  driven  on 
shore.  Various  plans  had  been  proposed 
to  mitigate  this  evil,  and  at  length  Mr. 
Rennie  was  requested  by  the  Admiralty 
to  report  upon  them;  he  did  so  in  18t)6. 
In  its  origuud  state,  the  Sound  could  be 
entered  by  three  channels  —  east,  central, 
and  west  —  separated  from  one  another 
by  rocks,  the  middle  one  being  the  most 
dangerous,  and  consequently  least  used. 
Mr.  Rennie  proposed  that  a  breakwater 
should  be  stretched  across  this  middle  one 
— by  which  there  would  be  little  detriment 
to  the  navigation — while  the  tidal  waters 
flowing  through  the  other  channels  would 
deepen  them.  He  stated  that  the  break- 
water should  be  made  of  large  angular 
blocks  of  rubble,  of  from  two  to  twelve 
tons  weight,  forming  a  mass  about  twenty 
yards  broad  at  the  base,  ten  at  the  top, 
and  fifly-one  hundred  long,  the  two  ends 
bending  inward.  The  exact  angle  of  re- 
pose which  the  rubble  would  ultimately 
assume  would  be  determined  by  the  op- 
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oration  of  the  forces  of  nature  ;  *'  the 
waves,"  said  Kennie,  *'  were  the  best  work- 
men." 

In  June,  1811,  tlie  requisite  j)Owers 
were  obtained  for  the  execution  of  this 
dosiixn.  Twentv-live  acres  of  Hniestone 
were  purchased  up  tlie  Catwater,  the 
tjuarry  was  opened,  railways  were  laid 
down  to  the  wharves,  barges  were  built 
to  convev  the  stones  to  their  future  rest- 
inir-place,  and  tlie  lines  of  the  breakwater 
were  marked  out  by  buovs.  For  two  vears 
the  work  proceeded,  until  portions  of  the 
ridjze  became  visible  at  low  water,  and 
by  March,  1814,  vessels  be<i:an  to  seek  the 
protection  which  was  evidently  aftbrd- 
ed.  15y  ^Vugust  hi  the  following  year, 
615,057  tons  of  stone  had  been  deposited, 
and  1100  yards  of  the  breakwater  were 
visible  above  low  water  of  spring-tides  ; 
and  so  gratifying  were  the  results  obtain- 
ed, that  it  was  detennined  to  carry  the 
ridge  twenty  feet,  instead  of  ten,  above 
the  level  of  low  water  of  spring-tides,  so 
that  jn-otection  would  be  famished  both 
to  large  vessels  and  small.  The  success 
of  the  scheme,  however,  produced  undue 
confideiu'e ;  Mr.  Kennie  wished  that  the 
seaward  slope  should  be  at  live  to  one  ; 
the  authorities,  from  economical  motives, 
regarde<l  three  to  one  as  adequate.  But 
some  severe  gales  solved  the  problem, 
displaced  the  stones,  threw  many,  of  sev- 
eral tons  weight,  over  the  embankment 
hito  the  Sound,  and  reduced  the  sea-slope 
to  the  angle  indicated  bv  IMr.  Renme. 
The  total  amount  of  rubble  deposited  to 
the  end  of  1848,  when  the  work  w;is  con- 
sidered to  be  completed,  was  3,070,444 
torts,  beside  22,149  cubic  yards  of  mason- 
ry— an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  great  pyramid.  Tlie  total 
cost  of  the  work  was  about  €1,500,000. 

Kennie  may  be  said  to  have  ''died  in 
harness,  in  the  hight  of  his  fune,  after 
three-score  vears,  fortv  of  which  had  been 

*  •www 

spent  in  hard  work.  Work  was  witli 
him  not  only  a  i>leasurc» — it  was  almost 
a  i>assion.  He  sometimes  made  business 
apj)ointments  at  as  early  an  hour  as  live 
in  the  morning,  and  Avoukl  continue  inces- 
santly occupied  until  late  at  night.  It  is 
clear  that  the  most  vigorous  constitution 
conld  not  long  have  ])orne  up  under  such 
a  tear  and  wear  of  vital  energy  as  this." 
Mr.  Kennie  realized  a  competency  in  his 

1  profession,   though   not   a  large  fortune. 
[Te  jnstly  complained  of  the  remuneration 
of  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 


awarded  him  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  Company  for  constnicting  their 
works.  His  charge  of  seven  guineas  for 
an  entire  day's  work  was  objected  to  even 
bv  General  Bro>\iiriQ:g,  the  head  of  the 
Ordnance.  "  Why,  this  will  never  do," 
said  the  General,  looking  over  the  bill ; 
''  seven  guineas  a  dav  I  M'hy,  it  is  equal  to 
the  pay  of  a  Field-'JMarshal!"  "Well," 
rejjlied  Mr.  Kennie,  "  I  am  a  Pleld-Mar- 
shal  in  my  profession;  and  if  a  Field- 
Marshal  in  your  line  liad  answered  your 
purpose,  I  8ui)})ose  you  would  not  have 
sent  for  me."  "  Then  you  refuse  to  make 
any  abatement?"  "Not  a  penny,"  re- 
plied the  enghieer ;  and  the  bill  vras  paid. 

"  Mr.  Rennie,''  says  Mr.  Smiles,  *'  was  %  great 
and  massive,  yet  a  perfectly  simple  and  modest 
man  ;  and  though  his  engineering  achievemeiilB 
may  in  some  measure  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  more  recent  works, 
they  have  not  yet  been  eclipsed,  nor  indeed 
equaled ;  and  his  London  bridges — not  to  men- 
tion bis  docks,  harbors,  breakwater,  and  drain- 
ngc  of  the  Lincoln  Fens— will  long  ser^e  as  the 
best  exponents  of  his  genius.  The  death  of 
this  eminently  useful  man  was  felt  to  be  a  na- 
tional loss,  and  l)is  obsequies  were  honored  bj 
a  public  funeral." 

In  one  of  the  loneliest  nooks  of  the  nar 
row  vale  of  the  Esk,  in  Dumfries,  on  a 
knoll  by  a  deep  gully,  worn  in  the  hill- 
side, stood  the  cot  of  a  herdsman  and 
the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Telford.  The 
fann  stretched  over  some  green  hills  along 
the  valley  of  the  Meggat,  a  little  bum 
which  falls  into  the  Esk  near  Westerkirk. 
From  that  hmnble  home  the  eye  could  see 
far  up  and  do^\1l  the  winduig  dale,  with 
its  little  glens  among  the  hills,  each  with 
a  gurgling  rivulet  of  peat-brown  water 
])ercolating  through  the  mosses.  "Not 
far  beyond,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "  the  road 
ceases,  and  above  it  stretch  the  tracklcsa 
moors,  the  solitude  of  which  is  only*  bro- 
ken by  the  wimpling  sound  of  the  bums 
on  their  way  to  the  valley  below,  the  hum 
of  the  bees  gathering  honey  among  the 
heather,  the  whirr  of  the  black  cock  oo 
the  whig,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  ewes,  or 
the  sharj)  bark  of  the  shepherd's  dog  ga- 
thering the  Hock  together  for  the  fimlo." 
Thomas  Telford  was  bom  in  this  cottage  on 
the  ninth  of  August,  1757,  and  before  the 
year  had  ende<l  ho  was  an  orphan,  left 


*  This  is  not  the  onlj  instance  io  which  llr« 
Smiles  misplaces  tlic  adrerb — that  common  riet  of 
even  ordinarilj  correct  writeit. 
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to  the  care  of  a  brave  and  not  unbefriend- 
ed  mother. 

The  life  of  the  orphan-boy  has  been  well 
compared  by  Mr.  Smiles  to  the  course  of 
the  little  ])urn  bv  which  he  was  bom : 
first  it  sj)rang  from  the  nook  in  the  vale 
and  flowed  on  to  Westerkirk  school ;  then 
])ur8ued  iX^^  way  to  Langholm,  thence  on, 
like  the  P^sk,  into  the  wide  world.  A 
hearty,  cheerful  lad,  he  was  kno^vn  in  his 
native  vale  as  "  Lauirhing  Tarn,"  where 
he  tendi'd  shcej).  When  fifteen  years  of 
aire  ho  k'anicd  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason. 
During  his  apprenticeship,  Mss  Pasley,  a 
kind  elderly  lady,  was  pleased  with  the 
ruddy-cheeked,  merry  mason's  apprentice, 
and  lent  hiin  books  from  her  library.  One 
of  these  was  Paradise  Lost^  and  his  de- 
light with  it  was  beyond  his  powers  of 
expression.  "  I  read,"  he  said,  *'  and  read, 
and  glowred ;  then  read,  and  read  again." 
He  taught  himself  to  Amte,  and  sometimes 
helped  his  friends  by  penning  letters  for 
them.  *'  Capital !  capital !"  said  an  old 
man  once,  whom  he  had  thus  assisted; 
'^  well !  I  say,  Tam,  Werricht  (Wright,  a 
lawyer  or  'writer')  himseP  couldna  ha' 
written  a  better  I" 

Time  passed  on:  he  rapidly  improved 
not  only  in  skill  in  his  crafl,  but  in  mental 
strength  ;  he  visited  places  of  int<3rest) 
sketched  and  composed  both  prose  and 
poetry.  "At  length,  having  acquired," 
he  says  in  his  auto-biography,  "  the  rudi- 
ments of  my  ])rofession,  I  considered  that 
my  native  country  afforded  few  opportu- 
nities of  exercising  it  to  any  extent,  and 
therefore  judged  it  advisable  (like  many 
of  my  countrymenj  to  proceed  southward, 
where  industry  might  find  more  employ- 
ment, and  be  better  remunerated.  All 
wished  him  God-speed  on  his  journey, 
and,  as  one  of  his  neighbors  remarked, 
"  he's  gat  ten  a  good  trade  at  his  finger's 
ends."  lie  rode  to  London  on  a  horse 
that  Sir  James  Johnstone  wished  to  be 
taken  there ;  the  better  to  fit  him  for  the 
lourn<\v,  his  cousin  lent  him  his  buckskin 
breeches,  and  with  a  little  bundle  of 
"traps"  buckled  behind,  he  started  on  his 
way.  Long  after,  his  cousin  merrily  told 
the  story  of  the  fit-out,  and  always  took 
care  to  add,  "  but  Timi  forgot  to  send  me 
back  my  breeks." 

Telford  thus  began  life  in  mighty  Lon- 
don, with  only  his  clothes,  his  leathern 
apron,  his  mallet  and  chisels;  but  he  had  the 
skill  and  resolution  to  advance.  In  1 784  we 
find  him  engaged  in  superintending  the 


erection  of  some  buildings  at  Portsmouth 
dockyard.  The  Eskdale  mason  had  evi- 
dently risen.  Yet  he  said,  "he  would 
rather  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  possessed 
one  grain  of  good  nature  or  good  sense, 
than  shine  the  finest  puppet  in  Christen- 
dom." And  his  good  feeling  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  message  to  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents :  "  Let  my  mother  know  that  I 
am  well,  and  that  I  will  print  her  a  letter 
soon  ;"  for  it  was  his  practice  to  write  his 
letters  to  her  in  printed  characters,  that 
she  might  more  readily  read  them.  Mr. 
Smiles  well  remarks,  that  as  a  man's 

"  Real  disposition  usually  dLsplavs  itself 
most  strikingly  in  small  matters — like  light, 
which  gleams  most  brightly  when  seen  through 
narrow  chinks — it  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  this  trait,  trifling  though  it  may  appear, 
was  truly  characteristic  of  the  fiimple  and  aflec- 
tionate  nature  of  the  hero  of  our  story.  He 
took  care  also  to  provide  more  material  comfort 
for  her  declining  years.  *  She  has  been  a  good 
mother  to  me/  be  said,  *and  I  will  try  and  be 
a  good  son  to  her.'  " 

Telford  now  became  surveyor  for  the 
county  of  Salop,  and  in  this  capacity  built 
a  bridge  across  the  Severn,  at  Montford, 
near  Shrewsbury.  lie  next  obtained  the 
appointment  of  engineer  to  the  Ellesmere 
Canal  Company,  at  a  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  This  canal  consisted 
of  a  luie  from  the  Dee,  with  branches  in 
different  directions,  altogether  about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles.  So  changed 
had  public  opinion  become  on  the  merits 
of  canals  since  the  Duke's  labors,  that  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Ellesmere  pro- 
jectors, four  times  the  required  money 
was  subscribed. 

In  the  construction  of  this  canal  very 
serious  natural  difliculties  had  to  be  over- 
come, especially  in  passing  through  the 
rugged  nill  country  between  the  rivers 
Dee  and  Ceriog.  In  order  to  surmoimt 
them,  Telford  designed  two  magnificent 
aqueducts,  one  across  the  vale  near  Chirk, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  "  boldest  eftbrts  of  hu- 
man invention  in  modem  times."  It  con- 
sists often  arches  of  forty  feet  span,  and  the 
canal  is  carried  by  it  seventy  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  beneath.  The  other, 
called  Pont-Cysylltau,  was  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Southey  as  "  the  most 
impressive  work  of  art  he  had  ever  seen." 
It  crosses  the  Dec  in  the  vale  of  Llangoll- 
en, and  rises  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley.    Upon  the  top  of  the  masonry  is  a 
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cast-iron  trough  for  tlie  cxinal,  witli  its  tow- 
ing-path and  side-rails  all  bolted  together. 
Tlie  total  cost  of  tliis  jinrt  of  the  eanul  was 
fortj--8evcn  thousand  and  eighteen  pounds, 
and  it  occupied  nearly  eight  yearu  iu  eon- 
Gtruction. 

"Thus,"  says  Telford,  "has  been  udded  a.  ' 
striking  feature  to  the  beautirul  vale  of  Llan- 
gnllcn,  where  formerly  was  tlic  fastneHR  of 
Uwen  GIvndoner,  but  which,  now  cleared  of 
its  entani;led  woods,  contains  a  useful  line  of 
intercourse  between  England  and  Ireland ;  and 
the  water  drawn  from  the  once'Sacrcd  Devon 
furnishcG  the  moans  of  distribuling  prosperity 
over  the  adjacent  land  of  the  Saxons." 

The  proximity  of  Shrewabniy  to  the 
iron  and  coal  districts  naturally  directed 
Telford's  attention  to  the  oiDpIoj-nient  of 
oast-inm  in  bridge-bniJding.  Of  course, 
there  were  those  who  objected,  as  there 
are  always  objectors  to  every  thing ;  and 
when  >Ir.  Wilkinson,  an  iron-master,  in- 
sisted on  an  iron  biidge  at  Coalbrookdale, 
they  said  he  was  "iron -mad."  During 
the  time  Telford  held  the  office  of  ofluii- 
ty  snrx-eyor  for  Salop,  he  erected  no 
fewer  than  forty-two  bridges,  five  of 
whiuli  were  iron  ;  and  so  emboldened  was 
he  by  bis  snecess,  that  in  1801,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  Old  Lon- 
don Hridge,  he  designed  a  new  east-iron 
one  of  a  r^ingle  arcb,  of  six  hundred  feet 
Rpan,  with  a  clear  headway  of  sixty- 
nve  feet  above  high  water.  Though  it 
would  have  contained  sixty-five  hundred 
tons  of  iron,  ami  cost  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds,  he  declared,  that  if 

Iiroviiled  with  ways  and  means,  and  al- 
owed  "  elbow-room,  he  saw  bin  way  as 
Clainly  as  mending  the  brig  at  the  auld 
um.  Tlie  i)lan  "  got  into  miglity  Givor 
with  the  vovA  folks,"  and  it  was  gcner.il- 
ly  concc<l«f  by  eoinpetcnt  men  that  the 
project  was  prarlicalilc,  and  preliminary 
works  wen-  actually  iH'gun  ;  it  was  aban- 
don(>(l  more  esiHJcially  iKwausc  of  the  ex- 
tensive inclined  planes  which  woiilil  be 
necessary  on  eitlier  shore,  and  which 
wouUl  involve  great  cost  and  depreciation 
of  property. 

Mr.  TeHbrd  also  carried  out  a  pcries  of 
imiirovemcnts  for  the  drainage  of  Lincoln- 
shire. In  one  of  these  was  a  district  of 
nearly  i«ie  hundred  tbousantl  acres  of  fei^ 
tile  land,  which  had  fonnci'ly  lieen  very 
inefTcetually  cleared  of  its  surplus  water 
by  wiudinills  sud  steam-engines.    So  ro- 
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markable  was  the  effioiency  of  the  out- 
fall he  constructed,  that  io  a  few  hours 
the  lowering  of  the  waters  was  felt 
tbi'ougbout  the  whole  of  the  Fen  level. 
The  stagnant  drains  began  actually  to 
flow,  and,  at  a  place  near  Peterborough, 
some  tifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  the  intelli- 
gence was  whispered  to  the  congregation 
at  church — for  it  was  Sunday  morning — 
that  "  the  waters  were  running,"  and  con- 
gregation and  minister  hurried  forth  to 
sec  the  great  sight. 

Though  fully  engaged  in  great  works, 
Telford  did  not  make  the  enormous  for^ 
tunc  of  a  successful  engineer  of  our  day. 
He  resided  so  long  at  the  Salopian  C^ 
fee-house— now  the  Ship  Hotel — at  Char- 
ing Cross,  that  the  successive  laudlorda 
came  to  regard  him  as  a  fixture,  and 
bought  and  sold  him  with  the  good-will 
of  the  business.  When  nt  lengUi  he  n- 
solved  to  have  a  house  of  his  own,  and  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  landlord,  that 
worthy  looked  aghast.  "  What !  leave  the 
house?"  said  he;  "why,  sir,  I  have  just 
paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fbr 
you,"  Nevertheless,  he  removed  to 
Abingdon  street,  where  Lahelye,  the  en- 
gineer of  Westminster  Bridge,  had  lived, 
and  there  remained  till  he  left  itat  lastlbr 
Westminster  Abbey. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  oiremn- 
stanees  that  strike  the  mind  in  the  re- 
view of  this  subject,  is  the  extreme  mod- 
eniess  of  English  engineering.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  this  country  merely 
grew  the  raw  material  for  foreign  arti- 
sans to  manufacture ;  and  our  efforts  in 
science  and  construction  were  regard- 
ed with  contempt.  Although  we  wen 
islanders,  we  had  scarcely  any  navy ;  and 
the  Dutch  caught  our  fish  in  our  seas,  and 
sold  them  to  us  in  our  markets.  "Yon  Eng- 
lish," said  the  Dutch  fishermen,  "  we  wul 
make  you  glad  to  wear  our  old  shoe*."  HH 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  centuir,  our 
only  fishing  was  carried  onfi'om  little  ooV 
bk'S,  close  in  shore.  None  of  our  great 
natural  harbors  had  a  single  pier  until  A 
reueiit  date,  and  the  smaller  ports  were  in 
constant  <langer  of  being  choked  up  by 
shingle.  Our  lighthouses  dso  arc  omoogrt 
the  trium]>hs  of  moilem  engineering.  The 
means  of  crossing  our  rivers  were  bo  in- 
adequate, that  aeciilents  wore  of  constant 
oceurrenee ;  and  Gilpin  graphically  de- 
scribes the  perils  of  a  voyage  acroas  the 
Bristol  Channel  in  1770.  £ven  a  British 
Admiral  who  arrived  at  one  of  tbeaa  tim- 
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ries,  and  intended  to  cross,  having  watch- 
ed the  boat  work  over  from  the  other  side, 
declared  that  he  dared  not  trust  liimself  to 
the  seamanship  of  such  fellows  as  managed 
her,  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  rode  some 
fifty  miles  round  by  Gloucester.  At  the 
time  when  Holland  had  a  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  water-communication,  and  when 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  had  import- 
ant lines  of  inland  navigation,  England 
had  about  the  worst  roads  in  Europe,  and 
not  a  single  canal  cut.  The  reply  of  the 
man  with  a  wooden  leg,  who  was  oflered 
a  lift;  upon  a  stage-coach,  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  almost  any  part  of  the  land 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period :  "  No, 
thank'ee,  I  can't  wait ;  I'm  in  a  hurry." 
Road-work,  as  a  profession,  was  unknown 
till  the  lime  of  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  De 
Quincey  mentions  a  case,  even  in  the 
present  century,  where  a  j)ost-chaise  of 
the  common  narrow  dimensions  was 
obliged  to  retrace  its  route  for  fourteen 
miles,  on  coming  to  a  bndge  in  Cumber- 
land that  was  too  narrow  by  three  or  four 
inches  to  allow  it  to  pass.  "  Those  who 
are  born  to  modem  travelhig,"  said  Lord 
Cockburn,  "  can  scarcely  be  made  to  un- 
derstand how  the  previous  age  got  on." 
Our  first  lessons  m  mamifactures  were 
taught  us  by  foreigners :  French  and  Fle- 
mish refugees  instructed  us  in  cloth,  silk, 
and  lace  work  ;  the  Dutch  brothers,  Elers, 
began  the  art  of  pottery ;  Spillman,  a  Ger- 
man, erected  a  parser-manufacturing  mill ; 
and  Booman,  a  Dutchman,  brought  the 
first  coach  into  England.  Our  earliest 
ships  were  built  by  Danes  or  Genoese ; 
the  Dutch  made  our  wind  and  water-mills, 
and  j>umps,  dug  our  great  works  of  drain- 
age, and  repaired  our  river  banks ;  and 
the  art  of  bridge-building  had  sunk  so  low 
in  England,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  Swiss  engineer,  Labelye, 
to  erect  Westminster  Bridge.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  when  Mr.  Smiles  sits 
down  to  write  the  history  of  English  en- 
gineering, his  subject  is  nearly  all  included 
in  a  hundred  years.  Vermuyden  came  to 
England  in  1021,  but  Metcalf  was  not 
bom  till  1717,  Edwards  in  1719,  Brindley 
in  1716,  Smeaton  in  1724,  Rennie  in  1761, 
and  Telford  in  1757 ;  and  of  course  they 
did  not  accomplish  their  great  engineering 
works  till  years  had  matured  their  minds. 
Surroimded,  as  we  are  in  these  days,  by 
monuments  of  engineering  skill,  erected 
at  boundless  cost,  with  admirable  roads 


running  in  all  directions,  and  crossing  riv- 
ers at  convenient  distances,  by  solid  and 
handsome  bridges ;  with  a  system  of  canal 
navigation  that  has,  we  believe,  left  no 
place  in  England  south  of  Durham  more 
than  fif\eeen  miles  from  water-communica- 
tion ;  with  railways  to  every  town  of  im- 
portance ;  with  harbors  and  docks  to  wel- 
come, and  breakwaters  to  shelter,  and 
lighthouses  to  warn  our  ships  around  the 
coast,  and  all  these  having  become  the 
most  commonplace  facts,  we  ahnost  fancy 
that  they  are  as  old  as  they  are  familiar, 
and  can  hardly  imagine  that  they  are  near- 
ly all  the  creation  of  a  century.  We  look 
back  across  the  thousands  of  years  through 
which  the  earth  has  stood;  we  think  of 
the  twenty  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  history  of  our  isle  and  our  fa- 
thers o:m  be  traced,  and  then  are  amazed  to 
learn  that  almost  all  these  great  products 
of  engineering  skill,  which  have  become 
indispensable  to  our  comfort,  and,  as  we 
almost  fancy,  to  our  existence,  are  the 
creation  of  the  last  hundred  years.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Smiles  should  remark,  that 
"  it  may  possibly  excite  the  reader's  sur- 
prise to  learn  how  very  modem  England 
IS  in  all  that  relates  to  skilled  industry, 
which  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
verv  youngest  growths  of  our  national 
life." 

But  the  recency  of  these  works  renders 
their  rapid  increase  only  the  more  remark- 
able, and  should  make  us  more  thankful 
that  we  are  permitted  to  enjov  them.  For 
the  advantages  thus  secured  nave  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  districts  immediately 
concerned  :  they  have  enriched  the  coun- 
try at  large.  A  humble  Fen  poet  of  the 
last  centuiy  quaintly  predicted  some  of 
the  moral  results  which  would  arise  from 
the  reclamation  of  land  in  those  regions : 

"  With  a  change  of  elements,  suddenly, 

There  shall  a  change  of  men  and  manners  be ; 

Hearts  thick  and  tough  as  bides  shall  feel  re- 
morse, 

And  souls  of  sedge  shall  understand  discourse; 

New  hands  shall  learn  to  work,  forget  to  steal ; 

New  legs  shall  go  to  church,  new  knees  to 
kneel." 

The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  "  The 
barbarous  race  of  Fenmen  has  disappeared 
before  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  As  the 
land  has  been  drained,  the  half- starved 
fowlers  and  fen-roamers  have  subsided  in- 
to the  ranks  of  steady  industry ;  become 
farmers,  traders,  and  laborers.    The  plow 
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has  passed  over  the  bed  of  Holland  Fen, 
and  the  agricnlttirist  reaps  his  hicreasc 
more  than  a  hnndredfold.  Wide  watery 
wastes,  formerly  abounding  in  iish,  are 
now  covered  with  waving  crops  of  com 
everv  summer.  Sheei)  fjraze  on  the  drv 
bottom  of  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  kine  low 
where  not  manv  vears  since  the  silence  of 
the  waste  was  only  disturbed  by  the  croak- 
ing of  frogs  and  the  screaming  of  wild 
fowl.  All  this  lias  been  the  result  of  the 
science  of  the  engineer,  the  enterprise  of 
the  landowner,  and  the  industry  of  our 
peaceful  army  of  skilled  laborers." 

Thus  it  has  been  with  our  inland  navi- 
gation.    The  first  boat-load  of  coals  pass- 


land,  and  225  in  Scotland — .3100  macs  in 
all— at  a  cost  of  about  £50,000,000.  "  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century," 
says  Dr.  Aiken,  writing  in  1795,  "it  was 
thought  a  most  arduous  task  to  luakc  a 
high-road  practicable  for  carriages  over 
the  hills  and  woods  which  separate  York- 
shire from  Lancashire,  and  now  they  are 
pierced  through  by  three  navigable  ciuials.'' 
Nor  has  the  value  of  our  canals  been  di- 
minished by  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  railways.  It  was  predicted  that  within 
twelve  months  of  the  oi)ening  of  the  Livep- 
])Ool  and  Manchester  line,  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  would  be  closed  and  would  be  filled 
with  rushes ;  but  these  anticipations  have 


ago. 


ed  over  the  Barton  aqueduct  on  the  sev-   been  falsified.    Thus,  in  1836,  before  the 
enteenth  of  July,  17C1 — a  hundred  years    opening  of  the  London  and  Birniingbani 

line,  tiie  through  tonnage  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  was  310,475  tons;  and 
in  1 845,  after  the  railway  had  been  open- 
ed for  ten  years,  the  tonnage  carried  on  it 
had  increased  to  480,626.  Not  less  than 
20,000,000  tons  of  traffic  are  estimated  to 
be  conveyed  annually  upon  the  canals  of. 


But  the  eflects  of  the  construction 
of  the  Bridgewater  Canals  were  not  re- 
stricted to  that  locality,  or  even  to  the 
towns  and  trade  of  Manchester  and  Livei^ 
]>ool.  Their  introduction  to  the  Pottery 
districts  accom[)lished  a  revolution.  They 
soon  carried  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  clay 

and  flints  into  Staffordshire  every  year,  England  alone,  and  the  amount  steadily  in- 
and  the  tot  id  outward  and  inward  ton-    creases. 

nige  is  now  upward  of  300,000  tons,  j  Similar  results  accrued  in Scothind.  So 
Even  during  the  inteiTal  between  two  !  recently  as  1701,  the  Lothians '»f  Scotland, 
visits  ]iaid  by  Wesley,  he  saw  a  marvelous  now  perhaps  the  finest  agricultural  difc- 
improvement :  "  I  returned  to  Burslem  ;  trict  in  the  world,  had  but  here  and  there 
how  is  the  whole  face  of  the  country  :  an  inclosed  patch  of  ill-cultivated  ground, 
chauLTcd   in   about  twentv  vears !    since  !  while  the  remainder  was  moor-land  and 


which  inhabitants  have  contumally  flowed 
in  from  everv  side.  Hence,  the  wilder- 
ness  is  literally  become   a  fruitful  field. 


bogs,  on  which  hardly  black  cattle  picked 
up  a  poor  subsistence ;  while  not  a  blade 
of  wheat  was  ffrown  north  of  the  Lo- 


Houscs,  villages,  towns,  have  sj)rung  uj),    thians.    Peojjle  nocked  from  Edinburgh  to 
and  the  country  is  not  more   improved  :  see  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  field  of  that 


than  the  people." 


grain  in  their  own  neighborhood.    Loads 


Similar  influences  spread  over  the  land,  even  of  manure  and  peat  were  carried  on 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  activities  !  horseback,  or  by  the  farmer  or  his  wife  on 
and  h()])es  of  the  people  generally.  Other  '  their  backs;  and  the  Edinburgh  market 
towns  sought  similar  advantages;  exten-  ■  was  overstocked  by  the  meat  of  ten  weth- 
sive  manufactories  sprang  up  or  enormous-  '  ers.     The  physical  condition  of  the  i>eople 


ly  increased  in  the  Potteries,  in  Binning- 1  was  necessanly  miserable.     "Tlie  entire 


hnm,  Wolverhampton,  and  around  ;  agri- 
culture was  benehted  instead  of  being  in- 
jured, as  some  had  anticipated ;  the  aug- 
mente<l  inland  navigation  promoted  both 


countrv,"  savs  one  writer,  "  was  little  bet- 
ter  than  a  baren  waste."  There  were 
hardly  any  roads;  m  wet  weather  the 
tracks  became  mere  sloughs,  and  the  trade 


the  coast  and  foreign  shipping  trade,  so  '  between  towns  was  conducted  by  "cad- 
that  in  tlu;  thirty  years  that  followed  the  gers,"  Mho  took  their  goods  on  horses* 
opening  of  the  first  canal — during  which  .  backs.  The  first  vehicle  that  plied  be- 
the  main  canals  ha<l  united  the  inland  '  tween  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  not 
towns  with  the  seaports — the  tonnage  of  j  started  till  1794,  and  it  perfomiod  the 
English  ships  increased  three-fold,  and  !  forty-four  miles  in  two  days.  "There  was 
the  number  of  sailors  had  doubled.  Since  |  no  maiU'oach  north  of  Aberdeen,"  savs 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  has  been  opened,  '  Lord  Cockbum,  "  till,  I  thmk,  after  the 
the  country  has  })een  trav(»rsed  by  2000  battle  of  Waterloo." 
miles  of  canal  in  England,  276  miles* in  Ire- 1      In  1802,  the  Government  requested  Mr. 
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Telford  to  make  surveys  of  Scotland,  and 
report  on  the  means  of  imj)roving  the 
bridges  and  roads ;  and  he  stated,  in  detail, 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  comitry,  and 
the  means  necessary  for  its  amelioration.  In 
the  following  year,  a  series  of  practical  im- 
provements was  commenced,  which  led 
to  the  construction  of  920  miles  of  roads 
and  1,200  bridges  throughout  the  High- 
lands— half  at  the  cost  of  the  Government, 
an«l  half  to  be  defrayed  by  local  assess- 
ment. The  impulse  thus  given  led  to  the 
fomiation  of  numberless  county  roads,  the 
landowners  of  Sutherland  idone  making 
300  miles  at  their  own  cost. 

The  effects  of  these  improvements  were 
immediate.  Agriculture  was  developed. 
Instead  of  manure  being  earned  on  wo- 
men's backs,  it  was  conveyed  in  carts,  for 
the  roads  were  practicable.  Cottages  took 
the  place  of  mud-biggins ;  the  dunghill 
was  j)ut  outside  the  house ;  tartan  tatters 
were  exchanged  for  the  woolens  of  Glas- 
gow and  Manchester.  The  plow  super- 
seded the  crooked  sticks,  headed  with  iron, 
that  had  been  employed ;  improved  tools 
were  introduced ;  wheelwrights,  caii;- 
wrights,  and  skilled  artisans  came  into  ex- 
istence ;  tmde  flourished  in  new  directions ; 
illicit  distillation  gave  way  to  honest  call- 
ings ;  indolence  was  exchanged  for  indus- 
try ;  and  the  moral  habits  of  the  working 
classes  were  ameliorated.  Referrinsr  to  the 
beneticial  results  thus  produced,  Mr.  Tel- 
ford said :  "  I  consider  these  improve- 
ments among  the  greatest  blessings  ever 
conferred  on  any  country.  About  £20,- 
000  has  been  granted  in  fifteen  years.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  advancing  the  coun- 
try- at  least  a  century."  Yet  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  centmy 
that  Telford  made  his  survey. 

Similar  advantages  were  secured,  by  the 
same  means,  for  W  ales.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  we  may  mention 
that,  so  late  as  1803,  when  the  late  Lord 
Sudeley  took  home  his  bride  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Welshpool,  only  thirteen 
miles   distant,   their  carnage   stuck  in  a 


quagmire,  and  they  had  to  proceed  on 
foot.  In  1808,  the  post-office  authorities 
wished  to  put  on  a  mail-coach  between 
ShrewsbuiT^  and  Holyhead;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  roads  were  dangerous  even 
for  a  riding  i)ost,  the  legs  of  three  horses 
having  been  broken  in  a  week.  The  bad- 
ness of  the  wavs  kept  the  people  poor,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  prevented  their 
providing  roads.  At  length,  in  1815,  a 
commission  was  apjDointed  to  make  a  new 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  tum])ike,  and 
no  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  as  per- 
fect as  possible ;  and  from  that  time  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  principality  has 
been  rapidly  advancing.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

Such  are  the  men  and  things  with  which 
Mr.  Smiles  deals.  By  his  narrative,  he  has 
better  instructed  us  in  our  obligations  to 
our  benefactors.  The  whole  theme  is  full 
of  interest  to  all  orders  of  mind.  And  in 
using  his  materials,  Mr.  Smiles  has  labor- 
ed to  make  his  work  as  complete  in  every 
respect  as  possible ;  and  in  an  interesting 
style,  he  tells  us  a  multitude  of  facts  we 
are  glad  to  hear.  He  has  availed  himself 
of  many  original  resources ;  the  life  of 
Brindley  has  been  derived  from  the  family 
papere  and  from  Brindley's  pocket  memo- 
randum-books ;  the  materials  for  the  bio- 
graphy of  Rennie  were  cliiefly  obtained 
from  Sir  John;  the  life  of  Telford  has 
been  compiled  from  a  large  collection  of 
that  engineer's  letters  to  his  friends  in 
Eskdale,  and  the  author  mentions  that  he 
has  had  rather  to  compress  than  to  ex- 
pand the  materi:ds  at  his  disposal.  He 
has  been  efficiently  supported  by  his  ar- 
tist. If  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  this  story  is  named,  we  have  the 
exact  region  indicated  by  an  extract  from 
the  Ordnance  map,  and  the  home  scenes 
and  engineering  works  are  depicted  in  ex- 
cellent and  veiy  numerous  illustrations. 
Author,  artist,  engraver,  printer,  and  even 

Eapei-maker  have    evidently  done  their 
est  to  instruct  and  gratify  the  reader. 
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ELECTRICITY       AT       WORK. 


BY  DR.  T.  L.  PHirSON,  F.C.S.  LOXD.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FABIB,  BTO. 


Six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Thules  accidentally  obser\'ed  that 
when  a  piece  of  yellow  amber  was  rubbed 
"  it  became,"  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  possessed  of  heat  and  life,  and  attracted 
pieces  of  straw,  as  the  loadstone  attracts 
iron."  That  was  all  the  ancients  knew 
conceniing  electricity.  They  did  not  ob- 
serve, or  rather  they  made  no  experi- 
ments. No  one  ever  dreamt  of  rubbing 
other  substances  than  amber,  or  it  would 
have  been  discovered  that  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  suigular  in  this  respect. 

In  this  obscure  state  did  the  nascent 
science  of  electricity  remain,  until  the 
time  when  Dr.  Gilbert,  medical  adviser  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  discovered  that  tlie  at- 
tractive property  observed  by  Thales 
could  be  communicated  to  other  bodies 
besides  amber,  and  established  a  number 
of  new  and  important  facts  by  a  series  of 
c^refid  experiments.  But  Dr.  Gilbert, 
like  most  men  of  genius,  lived  before  his 
time ;  his  wonderful  work,  De  Magnete^ 
was  enjoyed  only  by  the  select  few,  nor 
did  it  create  any  sensjition  till  after  the 
publication,  in  1671,  of  Otto  de  Gue- 
ricke's  work,  .Expert men ta  Magdehur- 
gica,  Tlien,  indeed,  was  the  science  of 
electricity  bom.  The  learned  burgomas- 
ter of  Magdeburg,  the  inventor  of  the 
air-pump,  also  invented  the  first  electric 
machine,  in  the  shape  of  a  glolx;  of  sul- 
phur, about  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
mounted  upon  a  stand,  and  which  rubbed, 
whilst  revolving,  against  the  hands  of  the 
experimenter. 

In  1727,  an  English  philosopher,  Grey, 
found  that  the  electricity  produced  by 
rubbing  glass  can  be  communicated  by 
contact  to  other  bodies,  such  as  cork, 
wire,  etc.,  though  the  latter  do  not  be- 
come electric  bv  being  rubbed.  Tlie  ma- 
chine invented  fcy  Otto  de  Guericke  gave 
small  sparks  visible  in  the  dark.  Later, 
in  1743,  Winckler  of  Leipzic  was  expcri- 1 


menting  with  a  similar  machine,  in  which 
he  had  replaced  the  globe  of  sulphar  bj  a 
glass  globe,  which  rubbed  agsdnst  an 
elastic  cushion  ;  and,  in  January,  1744,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Berlin,  m  presence  of  the  Conrt, 
the  sparks  from  this  machine  were,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  made  to  ni- 
fianie  a  quantity  of  ether  in  a  glass  dm. 
"  Thus,"  says  Professor  Dove,  "  the  light 
that  was  kindled  in  Magdebarg  deter* 
mined  combustion  for  the  first  time,  ser^ 
enty-three  years  later,  and  that  in  the 
town  of  Berlin." 

Experiments  now  multiplied  nnoeasing- 
ly,  and  it  would  require  volumes  to  enu- 
merate even  the  more  important  of  thenu 
Minerals,  plants,  animals,  man  himself — 
every  thing  was  submitted  to  the  action 
of  this  subtle  ^^ fluid,"  as  it  was  called; 
and  it  was  in  attempting  to  electrify  the 
liquids,  mercury  and  water,  that  the  cele- 
brated Leyden  jar  and  other  eonden9er9  of 
electricity  were  discovered.  Hence 
electric  batteries  and  their  wonderful 
suits.  Metals  were  fused  and  vo! 
animals  and  plants  killed,  the  nature  of 
lightning  discovered,  etc. 

Already,  in  these  earlier  periods  of  the 
science,  the  experiments  of  Benjamiii 
Franklin,  Winclder,  and  Nolleti  had 
placed  beyond  doubt  the  tme  nature  of 
the  lightmng  flash ;  and  FranUin  showed 
us  how  we  might  avoid  its  terrible  e£ 
fects,  by  means  of  the  iron  rods  now 
called  "lightning-conductors."  At  die 
same  time,  a  French  physicist,  DaHbard, 
desiring  to  verify  Franklin^s  opinion,  ac- 
tually made  the  experiment  at  Marley,  in 

1752.  Franklin,  wno  had  recommended 
this  experiment  to  hb  fellow-laborer 
Europe,  because  he  could  not  find 
of  accomplishing  it  in  America,  did  notp 
however,  wait    to    hear  the  result.    Ik 

1753,  he  took  his  son  into  a  fidd,  as  a 
storm  w^as  approaching,  a    1  flew  a  kte^ 
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to  which  lie  had  previously  affixed  a  me- 
tallic point.  At  first  he  got  no  results ; 
but,  when  the  rain  began,  the  string  be- 
coming wet,  and  consequently  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity,  he  obtained  small 
sparks  upon  a  key,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy.  But  had  Franklin  used,  as  a  string 
for  his  kite,  a  thin  wire  of  metal,  or  intro- 
duced such  a  good  conductor  ii.lo  the 
string,  it  is  probable  that  both  he  and  his 
son  would  have  paid  with  their  lives  the 
expense  of  this  dangerous  experiment. 
Such  a  death,  indeed,  happened  to  Rich- 
mann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  whilst  experi- 
menting on  atmospheric  electricity  by 
means  of  a  long  iron  rod.  But,  "  no  risk, 
no  gain,"  as  the  saying  goes ;  and  from 
these  observations  arose  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  lightning-conductors,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  brought  to  their 
greatest  degree  of  perfection  for  shins  by 
Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  of  Plymouth.  W  hen 
a  silken  string  that  has  been  gilt  is  sub- 
mitted to  an  electric  discharge,  the  whole 
of  the  gold  is  volatilized  as  a  violet- 
colored  vapor,  but  the  silk  remains  un- 
hurt. So,  m  Sir  Snow  Harris's  principle 
of  lightning-conductors,  he  puts  into  com- 
munication, by  copper  conductors,  all  the 
metallic  elements  of  the  ship,  so  that, 
when  a  discharge  occurs  upon  a  vessel 
thus  protected,  the  electric  vibration  is 
dispersed  over  a  large  space  at  once,  and 
its  explosive  power  counteracted.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  indeed,  that  a  sin- 
gle iron  rod,  in  such  circumstances,  can 
have  but  little  power  in  presence  of  the 
electricity  accumulated  in  some  hundred 
acres  of  clouds. 

It  appears  to  me — and  I  believe  Fran- 
cois Arago  held  the  same  opinion — that, 
if  a  few  high  towers,  surmounted  by  veiy 
long  metallic  rods,  communicating  pro- 
perly w^ith  the  earth,  were  erected  to  the 
south-west  of  our  European  towns,  the 
latter  would  rarely  or  ever  be  troubled 
by  storms.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
prove  especially  beneficial  to  such  towns 
as  Brussels,  Dresden,  or  in  the  south 
of  France,  w^here  storms  come  on  sud- 
denly, and  sometimes  with  remarkable 
energy.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  French 
philosopher,  Charles,  amused  himself  more 
than  once  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
a  storm  already  begun  and  approaching 
Paris,  by  sendmg  up  a  hirge  Kite  with 
a  metallic  string.  The  wooden  stand  to 
which  this  kite  was  attached  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Conservatoire  dee  Arts  et 


Metiers^  at  Paris  ;  the  wood  seems  to 
have  been  literally  roasted  by  the  numer- 
ous electric  discharges  that  have  rained 
upon  it.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  we 
have  at  our  command  means  of  allaying 
storms.  Several  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Lining,  at  Chariest o^vn,  in  America, 
and  by  M.  de  Romas,  at  Nerac,  in  France, 
place  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  Arago 
himself  declared  that  the  problem  of  trans- 
forming thunder -cluouds  into  ordinary 
clouds  had  been  solved.  Now,  by  sub- 
tracting their  electricity,  we  prevent  such 
clouds  from  forming  hail ;  and,  to  give 
some  idea  of  what  importance  it  would 
be,  in  certain  districts,  to  establish  a 
catching  agency  of  balloons,  kites,  or 
towers,  with  metalHc  rods,  it  will  suffice 
to  mention  that  not  a  year  passes  without 
a  series  of  terrible  storms  breaking  over 
the  south  of  France.  The  hail  damages 
the  crops  to  such  an  aM'ful  extent,  that  at 
Rieux,  Comminge,  Lombez,  etc.,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  naif,  and  sometimes  three 
quarters,  of  the  crops  destroyed  in  this 
manner.  Some  years  ago,  an  official  re- 
port stated  the  damage  in  the  south  of 
France,  afler  one  storm,  to  amount  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  (one  million 
pounds  sterling.)  The  kites  which  M. 
de  Romas  flew  at  Nerac,  the  strings 
of  which  were  surrounded  by  fine  cop- 
per wire,  effectually  subtracted  electricity 
from  the  storm-clouds  ;  and,  whilst  his 
experiments  lasted,  no  lightning  was  seen 
nor  thunder  heard.  These  kites  rose  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  or  there- 
abouts, into  the  air ;  and  yet,  in  presence 
of  comparatively  small  thunder-clouds,  M. 
de  Romas  drew  from  the  extremity  of  his 
cords  flashes  of  lightning,  seven,  nme,  and 
ten  feet  in  length.  Thirty  such  flashes 
were  extracted  by  him  in  less  than  an 
hour,  besides  a  number  of  lesser  ones, 
about  two  yards  long. 

Electric  sparks  have  been  very  frequent- 
ly employed  in  medicine.  It  is  said  that 
slight  electric  shocks,  fi'om  a  weak  bat- 
tery, are  beneficial  in  rheumatic  and  par- 
alytic affections;  and  I  have  seen  them 
resorted  to  with  beneficial  (though  tran- 
sient) effects  in  such  cases.  Several  cases 
of  perfect  'cures  in  this  class  of  affections 
are,  however,  on  record ;  as  well  as  cases 
of  alleged  cures  of  other  ailments. 

The  electric  battery  has  been  proposed 
by  a  Belgian  author,  the  late  M.  Jobard, 
as  an  elegant  substitute  for  the  guillo- 
tine ! 
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Anollior  useful  application  of  the  elec- 
trie  spark  is  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  for 
^vhi^'h  purpose  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
by  cliemists.  But  numerous  and  import- 
ant a] »] plications  of  electiicity,  such  as  the 
electric  teleirraph,  elect ro-metallurjiry,  etc., 
were  not  made  until  after  the  discovery 
of  Galvanism  —  electricity  of  contact,  or 
ele(*tricity  ilo^ving  in  circuits. 

The  researches  of  Galvani  were  not  due 
to  hazard,  as  the  common  legend  would 
make  them;  they  date  from  1772,  as  is 
seen  hy  the  >rss.  deposited  by  him  at  the 
Instituti*  of  l>ologna,  and  duly  registered 
by  the  Secretary.  On  the  twenty-second 
April,  177.*i,  his  pai)er  "On  the  Muscidar 
]Movement  of  Frogs"  was  presented  to 
that  Academy.  There  also  is  to  be  seen 
his  first  ms.  upon  the  contraction  of  frogs' 
muscles  by  "artificiar'  electricity  ;  it  bears 
the  date  Olh  November,  1780,  and  in  it 
he  says  "  the  frogs  were  prepared  as  usual" 
—  an  ex])ression  which  proves  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  experiment- 
ed with  them. 

Galvani  found  that  when  a  nerve  and  a 
mus<*le  of  a  frog's  leg  are  brought  into 
contact,  a  contraction  ensues  ;  that,  when 
the  nerve  and  the  muscle  are  connected 
bv  a  metallic  wire,  a  contractiim  likewise 
occurs  ;  and  that,  when  tico  different 
nietalH  are  used  in  these  exix?riments 
instea<l  of  oiie^  the  contractions  are  much 
stronger.  Volta  was  the  first  to  repeat 
these  experiments;  and  this  la^t  f;ict  struck 
him  so  forciblv,that  it  eventuallvled  him  to 
the  discovery,  in  August,  1700,  of  the  hi- 
strument  which  bears  his  name.  The  Vol- 
taic ])ile  consisted,  then,  of  plates  of  two 
dillerent  metals  brought  into  contact ;  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  these  j)lates, 
(whi(r!i  was  originally  two  only,)  and  se|>- 
arating  them  with  pieces  of  damp  cloth, 
the  pile  was  fonned.  Tlie  cloth  was  soon 
replaced  by  an  acad  licpiid,  as  inuigined 
by  Volta  himself;  and,  a  little  later, 
Cruickshank  gave  the  apparatus  the  form 
of  a  trough,  divided  into  cells  l)y  a  series 
of  pairs  of  metallic  phites,  into  which  was 
])oured  an  acid  solution.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  apparatus  has  been  modified 
and  improve<l  m  a  hundred  ways;  and  we 
have  Daniell's  pile.  Grove's  battery,  Bun- 
seifs  battery,  and  many  others  caj)able  of 
producing  very  ])owei'ful  effects.  Econo- 
my has  been  studied  also  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  wonderful  instnmients. 

By  thi»se  successive  discoveries,  man 
was  placed  in  possession  of  a  new  power 


of  extraordinary  capabilities  —  an  agency 
producing  light  and  heat  such  as  wcro 
never  before  equaled  in  intensity,  and 
possessing  a  decompo.sing  action  upon 
chemical  comj)ounds  which  he  had  never 
before  been  able  to  separate  into  their 
elements.  Xot  long  after  Volta's  ^soov- 
ery,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  decomposed 
water,  by  means  of  a  pile  of  zinc  and  sil- 
ver j>lates,  and  saw  hydrogen  gas  evolved 
at  one  pole  whilst  oxv'geu  united  with  the 
metal  at  the  other.  Tlien  followed  Davy*8 
grand  discovery  of  the  alkaline  metals, 
and  a  host  of  remarkable  facts  of  great 
imj)ortance  to  chemistry. 

But  another  interesting  discovery  re- 
mained yet  to  be  made  before  we  realized 
the  full  benefits  of  this  comparatively  new 
agent.  It  was  that  made  by  the  Danish 
philosopher,  (Erstcd,  in  1820,  who  found 
that  wires  which  carry  an  electric  cur- 
rent have  a  curious  action  upon  magnets. 
If  an  electric  current  passes  over  a  mag- 
net pointing  north-south,  the  latter  im- 
mediately turns  east-west,  and  reuuuns  in 
that  position  so  long  as  the  current  lasts. 
Davy  soon  found  that  the  wires  which 
carry  an  electric  current  are  in  reality 
magnetic,  and  cai)able  of  creatuig  artiJS- 
cial  magnets,  (the  principle  of  the  dedtrio 
telegraph.)  Then  follow  the  remarkaUe 
researches  of  Ampere,  Faraday,  and  W. 
Thomson,  which  bring  our  knowledge  of 
electrical  force  to  its  present  advanced 
state.  Tlic  most  powerful  magnets  are 
produced  instantaneously,  by  simply  cans- 
mg  the  voltaic  current  to  circulate  round 
a  piece  of  sofl  iron  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
such  })owerful  electro-motors,  we  obtain 
the  utmost  effects  that  electricity  can  re- 
alize. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  gradual  rise 
of  electro-platuig,  after  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  Voltfdc  pile  were  known. 
Long  ago  it  had  been  ol)Ben'ed  that* 
when  an  iron  bar  was  plimged  into  a 
solution  of  copper,  the  bitter  metal  was 
])recipitated  upon  the  iron.  A  Qerman, 
named  Wach,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  show  that  copper  could  bo  thrown 
down  from  its  solutions  bv  the  eleotrie 

•r 

current ;  and,  in  1837,  M.  de  la  Rive  found 
that  cop])er  could,  in  this  maimer,  be  made 
to  cover  bodies  placed  in  the  solution, 
and  model  itself  upon  their  forms.  How- 
ever, the  obsen*ations  of  these  authors 
seem  to  have  been  little  heeded;  and  it 
was  not  until  Spencer,  in  England,  and 
Jacobi,  at  Dorpat,  succeeded,  almost  sim- 
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ultaneonsly,  (and  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  experiments,)  in  reproducing  me- 
dals, etc.,  by  means  of  electricity,  that  this 
new  and  important  art  sprang  up.  Elec- 
tro-gilding is  a  little  older  :  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Brugnatelli,  a  pupil  of  Yolta's,  who, 
in  1803,  found  that  gold  could  be  precipi- 
tated upon  objects  in  an  alkaline  solution  of 
that  metal,  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  pile. 
The  process  was  ai^erward  perfected  by 
M.  de  la  Rive,  Elkington,  Smolz,  and  sev- 
eral others.  The  advantages  of  this  hap- 
py ap[)lication  are  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here.  Before  its  discovery,  gild- 
ing was  performed  by  means  of  mercury, 
and  the  operation  was  both  costly  and 
unheilthy.  In  the  electric  process,  the 
quantity  of  gold  deposited  is  exceedingly 
minute,  and  adheres  so  firmly,  that  the 
object  gilt  presents  the  same  advantages 
as  if  it  were  of  solid  gold.  Upon  a  silver 
spoon,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  gold 
deposited  is  worth  about  threepence  ;  and 
gilding  upon  brass  is  cheaper  still. 

By  the  same  active  electric  current 
faithful  copies,  in  metal,  of  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  medals,  etc.,  are  successfully  ob- 
tained. Xot  only  can  any  one  metal  be 
thus  deposited  upon  another,  but  they  can 
be  made  to  adhere,  in  thin  layers,  to 
wood,  porcelain,  cloth,  etc.  In  Paris  many 
of  the  large  and  apparently  hroyize  statues 
that  decorate  the  town  are  merely  cast 
iron.,  which  has  been  covered  with  a  layer 
of  copi)er  of  the  required  thickness  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  M.  Oudry, 
whose  work-shops  I  visited  not  long  ago, 
has  thus  covered  several  statues,  fountains, 
monuments,  etc.,  in  France.  The  process 
consists  in  covering  the  iron  statue  with  a 
sort  of  vaniish,  which  appears  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  plumbago  and  some  other  matter, 
and  immersing  it  in  a  vast  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  statue  is  put  in  connection 
with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  whilst  the 
other  plunges  into  the  liquid.  Copper  is 
uniformly  deposited,  and  the  coating  may 
be  obtained  of  any  thickness.  Our  readers 
will  readily  judge  of  the  enormous  differ- 
enco  between  the  costs  of  a  bronze  statue 
and  a  cast-iron  one  coppered  by  electricity. 
And  yet  the  latter,  after  being  rubbed  with 
a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  oxyd  of  iron, 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  real  bronze, 
and  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  durable 
as  the  latter. 

The  roofing  of  houses,  by  means  of  cop- 
l)er  deposited  by  galvanism  on  linen,  is 
another  ingenious  application  of  the  useful 
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electric  current.  The  introduction  of  flat 
roofs  in  modern  edifices  renders  the  adop- 
tion of  a  metallic  covering  necessary.  Iron 
rusts  too  soon,  lead  is  too  heavy,  copper 
too  expensive,  and  zinc  dangerous  in  case 
of  fire,  as  it  ignites  with  violence.  But, 
by  soaking  linen  in  gas  tar,  covering  one 
of  its  surraces  with  plumbago,  and  depo- 
siting a  thin  layer  of  copper  upon  tnis 
coating,  by  means  of  the  electric  current, 
we  have  the  very  article  we  could  wish  for. 
In  like  manner  printing  type,  and  blocks 
for  engraving,  etc.,  are  produced  by  writ- 
ing with  varnish  upon  a  metallic  surface, 
and  then  depositing  copper  upon  the  parts 
not  protected  by  the  varnish. 

Calico-printers  have  also  availed  them- 
selves of  the  electric  current  in  various 
ways ;  for  mstance,  in  dyeing  in  figures  up- 
on cloth.  In  this  process  the  required  pat- 
tern is  engraved  upon  a  metallic  block,  and 
the  cloth  moistened  with  a  weak  acid  so- 
lution. The  cloth  is  then  placed  upon  a 
sheet  of  tin  foil,  or  other  conducting  sur- 
face. The  metallic  block  is  now  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
the  tin  foil  with  the  negative  pole.  As 
soon  as  the  engraved  metal  block  touches 
the  acidulated  cloth,  the  exposed  portions 
of  its  metallic  surface  are  dissolved  and 
incorporated  ^vith  the  cloth,  impressing  on 
it  the  given  pattern ;  the  latter,  though  in- 
visible, comes  out,  as  if  by  magic,  when 
the  cloth  is  afterward  passed  into  the  or- 
dinary dyeing  solutions. 

But  I  should  never  finish  were  I  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  here  even  the  more 
important  only  of  the  useful  applications 
of  galvanism.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  a  wire  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent circulates  is  capable  of  magnetizing 
iron  immediately,  the  electric  telegraph 
became  a  possibility  which  was  not  long 
in  being  realized  most  completely,  by  the 
distinguished  Wheatstone.  When  such  a 
wire,  however  long,  circulates  at  one  of  its 
extremities  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the 
iron  instantly  becomes  a  powerful  mag- 
net capable  of  attracting  another  piece  of 
iron.  So  that  if  I  stretch  a  wire  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  if  at  the  latter 
place  this  wire  circulate  round  a  piece  of 
iron,  and  then,  in  London,  I  send  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  into  that  wire,  the  piece 
of  iron  at  Edinburgh  instantly  becomes  a 
magnet,  and  will  draw  toward  it  another 
piece  of  iron  in  its  neighborhood.  Such 
is  the  principle  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
The  motive-power,  set  up  in  London'  and 
81 
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carried  on,  in  an  instant,  to  Edinburgh, 
beinix  once  given,  it  was  the  aftair  of  the 
mechanic  to  transform  this  motion  into 
any  shape  he  miglit  think  proper,  and  so 
estabhsh  a  system  of  signals. 

Tlic  electric  clock  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  same  principle ;  and  by  means  of  tliis 
ingenious  apparatus  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  wires,  the  Observatoiy  of  Green- 
wich might  give  the  exact  Greenwich 
time  to  every  town,  or  even  to  every  house, 
in  Britain  at  once. 

In  the  electric  light  we  have  another 
useful  effect  of  the  galvanic  current.  It  is 
produced  when  the  two  wires  of  a  power- 
ful battery  terminate  in  charcoal  points, 
which  are  held  in  proximity  one  to  the 
other.  As  the  electric  current  passes  from 
one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  it  pro- 
duces an  intense  light.  When  it  was  at- 
tempted to  light  shops  and  streets  by 
means  of  this  powerful  luminosity,  it  was 
found  too  intense  to  be  borne  with  impu- 
nity by  the  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
extremely  useful  for  illuminating  large 
public  works  carried  on  at  night,  or  for 
signaling  through  the  dark,  etc.  For  sig- 
nalhig,  Professor  Way's  mercurial  light 
appears  to  be  preferable,  on  account  of  its 
steadiness.  It  differs  from  the  other  only 
in  that  the  electric  cun*ent  flows  over  a 
thin  vein  of  running  mercury  histead  of 
from  charcoal. 

M.  Jacobi,  in  Russia,  M.  Froment,  in 
France,  and  many  others,  have  constructed 
a  great  variety  of  machines  worked  merely 
by  electricity.  Some  of  these  are  certainly 
very  ingenious.  I  have  seen  in  Froment's 
work-shops  almost  every  description  of 
machine,  from  pmnps  and  mills  to  pianos 
and  organs,  all  working  admirably  by 
means  of  a  single  electric  current.  It  is 
hoped,  no  doubt,  that  the  day  will  come 
when  this  force  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  steam ;  but  that  day  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived !  However  ingenious  the  disposal 
of  the  electro-magnets,  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  but  that  of  power,  has  hither- 
to been  in  favor  of  steam.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  burn  coal  to  produce  the  steam; 
in  the  former,  we  consume  zinc  in  the 
battery  to  produce  the  current  :  but,  as 
we  have  already  burnt  coal  to  produce 
the  zinc,  our  readers  will  understand  that 
cx)mpetition  is  impossible  until  we  liave 
discovered  a  battery  of  great  power  and 
slight  cost.  Such  is  the  problem  which 
at  present  occupies  more  than  one  electri- 
cian. 


How  would  it  be  if  we  prodaced  eleotri- 
city  by  burning  coal  ?  Such  has,  indeed, 
been  recently  effected.  It  is  known  that, 
when  the  poles  of  a  magnet  arc  made  to 
revolve  before  the  poles  of  another  maenet 
at  rest,  an  electric  current  is  sot  up.  ifov, 
imagine  a  set  of  enormous  horseshoe  mag- 
nets fixed  in  a  stand,  and  a  wheel  loaded 
with  a  number  of  solid  iron  cylinders  revoly- 
ing  before  them,  and  the  motion  being  pro- 
duced by  a  small  steam-engine.  Sucn  is 
the  apparatus  that,  for  some  time  past, 
has  darted  the  electric^ight  over  the  ocean 
waves  at  South-Foreland,  under  the  bii- 
perintendence  of  Mr.  Holmes;  and  such  an 
one  did  I  see  in  active  operation  at  Nenit 
ly,  near  Paris,  about  two  years  ago.  The 
current  thus  produced  is  a  very  poweifid 
one,  and  the  cost  resides  in  the  amowit  of 
fuel  consumed.  But^  even  in  these  ad- 
vantageous circumstances,  it  has  been 
found  tliat  electricity  can  not  compete  with 
steam  as  a  motive  power.  However, 
there  is  no  cause  to  grumble.  How  many 
things  has  electricity  realized  that  steam 
can  never  realize  ? 

Tlie  method  generally  used  for  blasting 
rocks,  or  firing  mines,  by  means  of  a  slow- 
match,  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  mioer- 
tain.  Now,  many  years  ago,  Franklm 
had  an  idea  that  this  operation  conld  be 
advantageously  performed  by  the  electric 
current.  Although  this  appeared  simple 
enough  at  first,  it  was  some  time  before 
the  idea  could  be  turned  to  aocomit  prae- 
tically.  That  the  thing  is  thorongfaly 
practicable,  however,  was  amply  seen 
when  the  submarine  cable  was  hud  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais :  a  cannon  placed 
upon  the  cliffs  of  Dover  was  shot  off  oy  the 
electric  spark  of  a  battery  at  Calais.  Bat 
this  wonderful  experiment  could  only  be 

Eerformed  with  a  battery  composed  of  a 
undred  and  forty  Bunsen's  elements.  At 
present,  Mr.  Statham  and  Yicomte  da 
l^Ioncel  have  invented  apparatus,  by  means 
of  which  mines  am  be  exploded  with  a 
very  much  smaller  batteiy.  When  no 
great  obstacles  lie  in  the  way,  it  is  doabtfiil 
whether  we  need  have  recourse  to  them; 
for  blasting  rocks,  even  under  water,  can 
be  effected  by  passing  an  extremely  fine 
and  short  piece  of  platinum  wire  throogh 
the  body  of  the  charge,  contained  in  a 
water-tight  cartridge.  When  the  cnrrent 
passes  through  this  wire,  the  latter  glowi 
with  an  intense  red-heat,  and  explodes  the 
charge. 
Rheumatic  and  other  patienta  hare 
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ceived  benefits  from  the  electric  current 
flowing  from  a  weak  apparatus,  so  as  to 
deliver  a  series  of  mild  shocks  to  the 
parts  affected ;  and  recently  electricity  has 
been  applied,  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
to  extract  poisonous  metals,  such  as  mer- 
cury, lead,  etc.,  from  the  human  body. 
To  effect  this,  the  patient  is  placed  up 
to  his  neck  in  sHghtly  acidulated  water, 
in  a  zinc  bath,  isolated  by  gutta-percha, 
and  being  isolated  himself  from  the  sides 
of  the  bath  by  a  gutta-percha  seat.  Hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  etc.,  flow 
from  the  pores  of  his  body,  and  fix  them- 
selves on  the  sides  of  the  bath,  which  con- 
stitutes the  negative  pole.  These  experi- 
ments w^ere  tried  in  New-York  in  1852, 
and  couMnunicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Paris  in  1853,byMM.Vergn68 
and  Poey.  A  patient  that  had  taken  mer- 
cuiT  fifteen  years  before  the  experiment 
Lad  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  metal 
extracted  from  his  body  in  this  electric 
bath. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  extract  silver, 
gold,  and  mercury  from  their  ores  in  a 
similar  manner.  Becauerel,  in  France,  has 
undertaken  to  treat  tnis  subject,  and  has, 
indeed,  resolved  the  problem  in  a  scienti- 
fic point  of  view ;  but  the  process  has  not 
yet  been  put  in  operation  practically. 

I  pass  over  hundreds  of  experiments, 
some  of  which  have  already  had  their 
practical  results,  while  others  promise  to 


become  uscfViI  hereafter.  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper,  by  relating  briefly  an  experi- 
ment of  my  own.  Reflecting  upon  the 
powerful  decomposing  chemical  force  with 
which  we  are  furnished  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  able 
to  render  sea-water  potable,  by  decompos- 
ing and  extracting  its  salt,  by  means  of  a 
moderately  powerful  battery.  The  exj>eri- 
ments  were  made  in  Ostend  a  few  years 
ago.  My  apparatus  consisted  of  three 
vessels  contaming  sea-wat«r;  the  center 
one  contained  the  water  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  two  others  communicated  with 
the  two  poles  of  the  battery.  The  three 
vessels  were  connected  by  two  bent  Q 
tubes  filled  with  sea-water.  As  the  only 
battery  I  could  procure  in  Ostend  was  ra- 
ther weak,  I  passed  the  current  through 
the  water  for  about  fourteen  homrs,  after 
which  one  of  the  outside  vessels  had  be- 
come acid  and  the  other  alkaline.  The 
sea-water  was  then  filt^jred  through  chai^ 
coal,  and  was  nearly  drinkable.  It  would 
have  been,  I  doubt  not,  quite  potable  had 
the  battery  employed  been  more  pow- 
erful. As  it  was,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
extract  the  last  particles  of  salt ;  and  the 
water,  after  subsequent  trials,  still  pre- 
sented a  slightly  brackish  taste.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  this 
experiment  since;  but,  from  the  results 
obtained,  I  think  it  probable  that  sea^water 
may  be  rendered  potable  by  means  of  the 
electric  current. 


From    Frastr*!    Magailne. 
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PAKT  I. 

The  new  work  which  now  lies  open  be- 
fore me  is  called  Histoire  de  la  Terrettr, 
The  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  is  spoken 
by  this  title-page  :  it  strikes  upon  the 
memory  like  a  tolling  bell ;  reviving  im- 

•  Histoire  de  la  Terreur,  1792-1794  :  <taprh  le$ 
doeumenti  authttUiqueu  et  des  pieeei  itUdites,  Par 
M.  MoSTiMSB-TiiuiAUx.    Paris.     1862. 


ages  of  pain  and  disease  which  end  in 
death.  It  is  a  homily  on  the  misery  and 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  :  it  affects 
the  nerves  like  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. 

The  history  which  this  book  is  to  dig- 
close,  comprising  the  period  of  the  Great 
French  Revolution  from  the  vear  1 792  to 
1794,  is  the  cruellest  to  be  round  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.    It  is  the  history  of 
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persecnted  innocence  and  of  ruined  great- 
ness ;  of  love  replied  to  by  hatred  ;  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  trampled  down  :  but  as 
long  as  humanity  is  moved  by  compassion 
for  a  great  tribulation,  as  long  as  it  is 
touched  with  awe  by  a  signal  change  of 
fortune,  as  long  as  it  is  stirred  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  brave  endurance,  as  long 
as  it  acknowledges  sympathy  with  a  per- 
fect Christian  patience,  so  long  will  men 
be  led  to  ponder  upon  these  records  ;  and 
for  this  reason  M.  Temaux's  book  will  be 
received  with  eagerness,  and  read  with 
interest.  This  volume  is  only  the  first 
portion  of  an  unfinished  work,  and  there- 
fore any  present  criticism  M'ould  be  pre- 
mature. 1  am  not,  then,  writing  as  a  critic, 
but  merely  seeking  to  convey  to  my  read- 
ers some  distinct  abstractions  from  the 
mass  of  impressions  gradually  accumulat- 
ed and  stored  up  in  the  memory,  which 
have  been  revived  and  augmented  by  M, 
Mortimer-TeiTiaux.  The  hand  that  sum- 
mons these  thoughts  to  present  activity, 
and  leads  them  out  in  a  moving  proces- 
sion, is  directed  by  a  heart  with  whose 
feelings  I  am  proud  to  find  my  own  in 
unison ;  a  heart  which  revolts  against 
cruelty  and  o[)pression,  and  which  has 
courage  to  plead  a  nghtcous  cause.  31. 
Tenijuix  speaks  in  his  preface  with  just 
indignation  of  a  party,  of  which  M.  Louis 
Blanc  is  the  most  distinguished  member, 
who  would  palliate  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Kevohition  —  who  would  glory 
over  its  atrocities,  and  represent  Robes- 
pien-e  and  Danton  as  its  martyrs.  His 
tone  is  temperate  :  he  does  not  think  that 
a  i)rotest  against  crime  can  recjuire  the 
aid  of  inflated  [)eri()(ls ;  and  he  concludes 
with  the  belief  that  a  candid  relation  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  suflice  for  the 
merits  of  his  cause.  I  hope  he  is  doing 
no  more  than  justice  to  his  country  by 
this  faith — 1  hoj)e  that  if,  in  a  period  of 
feverish  convulsion,  it  was  guilty  of  an 
immense  iniquity,  its  citizens  will  not  now 
in  a  cooler  hour  steep  themselves  more 
deeply  in  that  guilt  by  upl^olding  it  as  a 
virtue — I  hope  that  only  a  small  minority 
among  existing  Frenchmen  are  prepared 
to  do  this — I  hope  that  only  few  can  be 
found  to  [)rcach  the  doctrines  of  Ferocity 
— I  hope  that  France  is  not  to  wear  an 
eternal  stain.  I  will  not  believe  that  a 
great  nation  is  capable  of  delilx?rately 
adopting  Terror  for  its  creed,  and  IJobes- 
piei  re  for  its  idol. 

1  have  before  me  at  the  present  moment 


a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  flome 
of  the  most  distLnguished  men  of  the 
France  of  1793,  which  may  serve  as  a  fiur 
sample  of  their  humanity. 

For  example :  "  Dear  citizen,  eighty 
heads  have  rolled  down  from  the  scaffold 
to-day,  and  there  may  be  a  hmidred  to- 
morrow. Quel  Delice.  How  delightfiiir* 
And  what  were  these  enemies  whose 
bleeding  heads  constituted  such  a  pre- 
cious spectacle?  Were  they  dangerous 
foes,  foreign  hivaders?  were  they  taken 
sword  in  liand  ?  was  there  any  thing  like 
an  equal  chance  between  the  destroyer  and 
the  destroyed?  There  was  not!  there 
was  silence  and  submission.  The  EjUff 
perished,  a  victim  to  bis  horror  of  a  dro 
war.  Well-intentioned,  but  weak,  by  his 
very  terror  of  bloodshed,  he  was  the  cause 
of  that  full  flow  which  swelled  into  a  del- 
uge, which  made  all  the  gutters  of  Paris 
run  purple,  and  which  swept  into  its  hide* 
ous  current  by  thousands  such  poor  inno- 
cent, harmless  existences  as  those  whose 
names  follow  here,  copied  from  the  offieial 
liste  des  condamnes  : 

**  Jean  Julian,  wagoner,  for  hsYing  cried 
'  Vive  le  Roi/  condemned  to  detth. 

**  Jean  Baptiste  Henry,  aged  dghtem,  Jenr- 
neyman  tailor,  convicted  of  hsTing  cut  down  a 
tree  of  liberty,  executed  September  6th,  1793L 

*' James  Duchesne,  aged  sixty,  Ibrmsriy  a 
broker,  since  a  servant;  John  SaTagSi  aged 
thirty-four,  gunsmith  ;  Frangoise  Loiseuerp  sgsd 
forty-seven,  milliner;  Melanie  Caoossa^  sgsd 
twenty -one,  milliner,  and  Marie  Madeleiiis  vi« 
solle,  aged  twenty -five,  female  hairdresser;  all 
these,  convicted  of  having,  in  the  citj  of  Farii^ 
where  they  resided,  composed  writings^  stoek 
billSf  and  pousne  dts  erii^  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

''Genevieve  Gounon,  aged  serenty-seveo, 
sempstress,  convicted  of  having  been  the  au- 
thor or  accomph'ce  of  various  consphadss 
formed  since  the  beginning  of  the  ReroliitisB 
by  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  of  Ubertr, 
tending  to  create  civil  war,  to  paraljie  the  pob* 
lie,  and  to  annihilate  the  existing  Gkyvcrnment  j 
condemned  to  death  the  eleventh  of  Mayi  ana 
executed  the  same  day. 

*'  Frangois  Bertrand,  a^  thirty-sereOi  tin- 
man and  publicnn,  convicted  of  having  fln^ 
nished  to  the  defenders  of  the  coaotry 
wine  irjurious  to  the  health  of  dtiiens;  ] 
Angelique  Plaisant,  sempstresB,  at  Donai, 
victed  of  having  exclaimed,  *  A  fis  finr  the  asr 
tioii !'  and  executed  the  same  day. 

Let  this  specimen  suffice  as  a  reoord  of 
the  i>olic*y  of  the  Jacobin  rulers  —  that 
crmig  of  assasi^ins  which  called  itsdf  a 
government,  and  which  undertook  ill  M 
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special  manner  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety.  Their  tender,  their  careful  con- 
sideration— their  unremitting  diligence — 
their  scrupulous  vigilance — are  sufficiently 
manifested  by  the  profound  obscurity  of 
the  names  upon  which  they  summoned 
the  guillotine  and  the  lantern  to  flash  the 
last  sharp  gleam  of  light ;  their  prompti- 
tude and  determination  are  sufficiently  re- 
cognized in  the  swiftness  with  which  sen- 
tence and  stroke  followed  upon  detection. 
They  would  seem  to  be  hannless  beings, 
these  poor  victims :  they  occupied  no 
high  station  —  they  followed  peaceful 
trades :  their  existence,  one  would  think, 
could  hardly  afford  any  subject  for  serious 
alarm ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
creatures  hitherto  unimportant  acquired 
considerable  power  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  that  those  who  struck  at 
miserable  milliners  and  hairdressers  and 
poor  artisans,  knew  by  their  own  ex- 
perience what  such  individuals  may,  by  a 
change  of  situation,  be  capable  of  effect- 
ing. It  was  the  fierce  brewer,  Santerre, 
who  led  the  battalion  which  stormed  the 
Tuileries  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  It 
was  CoUot  d'Herbois,  an  unsuccessful 
player  from  the  theater  at  Lyons,  who  was 
the  most  overbearing  of  the  revolutionary 
orators ;  who  contrived  and  carried  out 
the  worat  of  the  barbarities  against  the 
Royalists  of  Paris  ;  and  who  revenged  on 
his  native  town  its  adherence  to  persecut- 
ed priests,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
its  criticisms  on  a  bad  actor,  by  scenes 
of  carnage  in  its  streets  and  in  its 
river,  which  may  be  said,  in  the  great  con- 
test for  supremacy  in  cruelty,  to  have  won 
the  prize.  For  here  things  went  so  far 
that  those  left  to  live  prayed  to  die.  They 
came  to  the  feet  of  the  murderers  implor- 
ing to  be  delivered  from  the  infliction  of 
existence  with  the  urgency  which  men  in 
extremity  are  wont  to  use  when  they  plead 
for  life.  They  had  seen  and  suffered  so 
much  of  horror,  that  they  wished  to  die 
and  forget  it.  They  would  not  drag  about 
with  them  the  weight  of  memory.  They 
had  seen  mothers  chained  to  the  stake,  and 
forced  to  look  on  while  their  children  were 
shot  down  like  wild  beasts — they  had  seen 
pretty  little  helpless  babies  slaughtered, 
and  their  bleeding  bodies  danced  fi'om  pike 
to  pike  as  a  show  for  their  parents — they 
had  seen  women  dragged  out  to  be  murder- 
ed even  in  the  hour  of  their  travail — they 
had  seen  such  sights,  and  known  such 
partings,  and  suffered  such  unspeakable  an- 


guish, that  death  had  become  very  wel- 
come ;  and  therefore  it  ceased  to  be  cruel 
merely  to  kill,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
add  circumstances  of  outrage  to  the  last 
hoiu*.  Life  was  prolonged  for  subtle  addi- 
tions of  agony,  and  the  victims  were  not 
permitted  to  look  upon  annihilation  as  a 
blessing ;  it  was  made  a  curse  even  to  the 
most  pious  souls,  by  the  manner  of  its  per- 
petration. Virtuous  women  were  forced  to 
tremble  at  a  death  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  foul  indignity.  They  were  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  bound  to  naked  men,  and 
exposed  to  the  brutal  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  the  bitter  cries  of  their  outraged 
modesty,  which  a  violent  death  could  not 
extort,  gratified  the  ears  of  their  destroy- 
ers, till  they  were  hurled  at  last  into  the 
obliWon  they  longed  for,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone  closed  kindly  over  them  to 
hide  their  disgrace  and  their  despair. 
Fouche  was  the  partner  of  Collot  d'Her- 
bois in  the  command  of  these  massacres  at 
Lyons.  He  stationed  himself  at  a  front 
place  in  the  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  survey  the  fusillades,  and  erected  a  tel- 
escope there  in  order  perfectly  to  enjoy  the 
sight.  This  man  escaped  the  punishment 
which  overtook  his  comrades ;  and  if  their 
tragic  end  points  at  the  possibility  of  a 
just  retribution  even  in  this  world,  his 
prosperous  career  forbids  the  thought. 

Jourdan,  who  made  the  first  step  on 
the  day  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  to- 
ward that  distinction  which  subsequently 
obtained  for  him  the  honorable  title  of 
Coupe  Tite^  by  tearing  out  with  his  own 
hands  the  hearts  of  Foulon  and  Berthier, 
and  elevating  them  on  a  pike  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  less  skillful  among  the 
crowd,  was  by  his  first  trade  a  butcher ; 
and  Le  Gendre,  who  at  a  later  date  made 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  some  of  the 
most  exciting  denunciations  against  the 
royal  family,  and  afterward  against  the 
Girondins,  was  of  the  same  calling. 

Such  were  the  elements  that  the  elo- 
quence of  Mirabeau  and  others  of  his  side 
— like  him,  sprung  from  the  aristocracy  of 
France,  but  resolved  to  embark  in  the 
popular  cause — ^had  called  into  sudden  ac- 
tivity. Such  were  the  men  whom  they 
had  invoked  to  clamor  for  what  they  call- 
ed reform.  They  lamented  their  error 
too  late. 

Mirabeau,  when  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts  appeared  in  the 
general  and  increasing  disorder  of  the 
btate,  began  to  look  further  forward,  and 
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to  8oe  clearly  that  there  was  something 
worse  to  come.  He,  the  only  great  ge- 
nius of  the  Revolution,  struggled  to  arrest 
it ;  he  worked  passionately  with  his  teem- 
ing brain,  with  his  ardent  imagination, 
^vith  the  strong  impulse  of  his  enthusiastic 
nature — but  he  worked  in  vain.  It  was 
too  late ;  and  he  only  lived  to  learn  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  rend  than  to  close  up, 
to  destroy  than  to  reconstruct.  He  had 
one  intimate  friend  who  was  attached  to 
the  royal  cause.  This  was  the  Count  de 
la  Marck,  wlio  belonged  to  the  highest  no- 
bility in  Germany ;  he  was  a  son  of  the 
princely  house  of  Arenberg.  He  was  ap- 
uointed  by  Maria  Theresa,  at  the  time  of 
jlarie  Antoinette's  marriage,  to  make  one 
of  her  escort  to  Pans ;  and  in  private  the 
Emi)ress,  assuring  him  of  her  particular  es- 
teem, requested  him  to  watch  over  her 
daughter's  fortunes,  and  to  8erv*e  her  faithful- 
ly if  he  ever  saw  her  in  trouble.  He  obey- 
ed that  sacred  command — he  was  a  loyal, 
devoted  servant ;  he  wanted  neither  office 
nor  emolument ;  and  tliough  his  friend- 
ship with  Mirabcau  subjected  him  at  one 
time  to  supicions  from  the  Court,  he  nev- 
er for  a  single  moment  swerved  from  his 
attachment  to  the  Queen.  To  him,  Mira- 
beau  revealed  his  secret  thoughts;  and 
while  he  told  them,  the  hot  sweat  oozed 
through  his  pores,  his  face  grew  livid,  his 
powerful  frame  shook  with  i)assion ;  he 
prophesied  like  the  death-seer,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  pictures  which  his  owti  pre- 
science painted.  "  The  King  and  Queen," 
snid  he,  "  must  take  some  decided  step ;  if 
they  let  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  now, 
it  will  be  horrible.  Zki  populace  hattra  le 
pav^  de  leurs  cadavres^  He  saw  his 
friend's  features,  naturally  cahn,  convulsed 
at  these  words,  rapid  changes  of  color  on 
his  face  indicating  an  unwonted  hurry  of 
the  blood;  the  emotions  he  had  excited 
were  reflected  back  u[)on  liimself  His 
passion  rose  to  a  towering  hight,  and  with 
appalling  force  he  reiterated  liis  sentence 
— "La  i)opulace  battra  le  pave  de  leurs 
cadavres."     This  was  in  the  year  1 790. 

^lirabeau's  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  which  so  mihap])ily 
fell  to  the  ground,  were  not  instigated  by 
the  love  of  money  merely.  They  M'ere 
the  fruits  of  repentance,  not  of  corruption ; 
he  was  urged  partly  by  his  contempt  for 
the  pn^ceedings  of  the  Xational  Assembly, 
and  still  more  by  a  strong  movement  of 
compassion  for  those  great  sorrows  of 
which  he  had  so'wii  the  first  seeds. 


It  can  not  be  denied  that  he  accepted 
from  the  Court  the  payment  of  his  debtSi 
which  were  considerable ;  but  it  must  be 
remembereil  that  without  their  liquidation 
he  would  not  have  been  a  free  man ;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  Mirabeaa  without  Ait 
necessities — following  merely  the  guidance 
of  his  feeling — would  at  this  moment  hmye 
advanced  to  the  rescue  of  his  soTcreign. 
If  Mirabeau's  disgust  at  the  disorder  which 
prevailed ;  if  his  disdain  of  the  feeblenen 
of  the  Government ;  if  his  foresight  of  the 
reign  of  physical  force,  which  was  to  plunse 
France  back  into  barbarism,  inspired  hun 
with  the  desire  to  made  a  great  effort  for 
the  su}>port  of  the  throne — a  deeper  senti- 
ment, a  more  glowing  thought,  a  paasion- 
ate  devotion,  gave  new  energy  to  that  im- 
pulse ailer  his  first  interview  with  the 
Queen.  Tliis  interview  took  place  aft^  a 
long  period  of  negotiation  by  letter,  con- 
ducted in  secret,  with  La  Marck*&  anifltr 
ance.  The  King  and  Queen  had  in  the 
beginning  of  their  troubles  resented  the 
suggestion  of  any  service  from  IdBrabean. 
^'I  hope,''  the  Queen  had  siud,  "that  we 
shall  never  sink  so  low  as  to  have  reoonzBe 
to  M.  de  Mirabeau !" 

Poor  Queen !  —  she  had  come  to  it 
now.  She  believed  him — ^but  that  ram- 
cion  was  unjust — to  have  been  one  of  uie 
instigators  of  the  revolts  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  October,  when,  according  to  the 
description  of  Camille  DesmooBna,  ten 
thousand  .Judiths  set  forth  to  cnt  off  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  when  the  preoinets  of 
the  palace  at  Versailles  were  invaded  b^  a 
sanguinary  mob,  when  she  and  her  Kmg 
were  forced  back  to  Paris  by  a  frantic 
populace  with  La  Fayette  at  their  head, 
(La  Fayette,  who  let  the  tumult  rage  which 
he  might  have  quelled;)  when  sbe  WKW 
with  a  horror  she  never  could  forset,  the 
butchery  of  her  faithful  guards ;  mit  the 
hour  had  arrived  which  obliged  her  to  aak 
this  man  for  his  help.  The  King's  lethaiw 
and  continual  fluctuations  of  opinion  hM 
interfered  with  all  IVIirabeau's  designa  Ibr 
his  good  hitherto ;  he  hoped  now  to  maka 
a  stronger  impression  by  personal  contaoti 
and  by  exerting  a  more  direct  influence  on 
the  Queen,  through  her  to  rouse  the  King. 
The  roval  family  were  at  this  time  at  St. 
Cloud/ 

Mirabeau  had  a  niece,  Madame  d*Ar- 
genton,  li\'ing  inthe  neighborhood,  and  at 
her  house  he  passed  the  night  previooa  to 
this  famous  mterview.  It  took  place  in 
the  Queen's  apartment,  bat  in  prosenqe  of 
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the  King;  and  I  mention  this  because  many  ' 
false  rumors,  adding  circumstances  of  ro- 
mance to  a  truth  which  needed  no  addi- 
tion, have  been  spread  abroad  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  King  wished  his  connection 
with  Mirabeau  to  be  concealed  from  his 
ministers.  Necker,  whom  JMirabeau  held 
in  contempt,  was  at  that  time  in  office.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  any  proceeding  a  secret 
where  a  woman  is  concerned ;  and  when 
the  scene  of  action  is  a  palace,  it  becomes 
impossible.  Accordingly,  small  facts  ooz- 
ed out  through  unsuspected  apertures,  and, 
as  usual,  with  their  forms  contorted.  The 
actual  details  of  the  case  were  indeed  nev- 
er rightly  understood  until  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence  between  Mirabeau 
and  De  la  Marck. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting  between  such 
a  num  and  such  a  woman.  He  in  his  per- 
son touched  the  extreme  of  human  ugli- 
ness, as  she  in  hers  reached  the  extreme  of 
human  beauty.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  race,  but  his  manners  gave  the 
he  to  his  birth  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for 
his  youth  had  been  spent  in  troubles  and 
disorders,  and  in  long  periods  of  lonely 
imprisonment.  The  severity  of  a  tyran- 
nical father  had  stimulated  his  evil  pas- 
sions, and  their  traces  were  savagely 
stamped  upon  his  face.  The  small-pox, 
too,  had  come  with  its  malignity  to  blur 
and  blunt  features  already  sufficiently  mis- 
shapen by  nature ;  and  all  this  ugliness 
was  on  a  colossal  scale,  at  once  imposing 
and  revolting  by  its  mass.  Intellect  and 
size  gave  a  kind  of  generous  grandeur  to 
the  aspect  of  this  monstrous  man ;  but  the 
sensual  combatted  on  even  terms  with  the 
intellectual  in  his  countenance,  and  his 
manners,  when  he  strove  to  please,  were 
grotesque,  from  an  exaggeration  of  polite- 
ness. This  was  felt  especially  in  the  com- 
pany of  ladies,  when  an  excess  of  homage 
and  comphment  was  joined  with  a  freedom 
of  tone  which  betrayed  the  society  he  was 
accustomed  to  haunt.  He  had  a  way,  too, 
of  turning  green  when  he  was  agitated, 
which  was  eminently  disagreeable.  He  was 
perhaps  never  more  deeply  moved  than 
on  this  occasion,  w^hen  the  Queen  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  she  at  her  first 
movement  towards  him  experienced  such 
a  nervous  shock  as  affected  her  health  for 
some  days  afterwards.  She  was  made  to 
inspire  loyalty  and  love.  It  was  difficult 
to  resist  the  majesty  of  her  demeanor  and 
tlie  sweetness  of  her  beauty.  Her  dig- 
nity owed  something  of  its  grace  to  the 


long  imperial  line  of  which  she  was  the 
fairest  scion,  but  moire  to  the  candor  and 
courag#6f  her  soul.  She  rose  so  much 
above  her  humiliations  that  her  adversity 
became  the  glorious  crown  of  her  majes- 
ty ;  it  was  not  by  courtly  art  or  skillftd 
dissimulation  that  she  showed  as  a  great 
queen,  but  by  her  brave  sincerity.  And 
now,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over, 
she  addressed  Mirabeau  at  once  upon  a 
theme  from  which  most  women  in  her  po- 
sition would  have  shrunk  in  fear.  She 
questioned  him  as  to  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  insurrections  of  October. 
Mirabeau  was  completely  subdued:  he 
poured  out  protestations,  impetuous  and 
nonest,  of  his  innocence  of  any  share  in 
those  fierce  attacks  upon  his  sovereigns ; 
but  he  was  eloquent  in  self-accusation  con- 
cerning the  troubles  he  had  actually  been 
the  cause  of;  eloquent  in  repentance  and 
in  adoration ;  and  -he  left  this  conference 
bewildered  with  admiration. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  populai*  jour- 
nals— DOraieur  da  Peuple — denounced 
Mirabeau  as  having  been  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  St.  Cloud,  and  insinuated  that  he 
had  seen  the  Queen.  The  Assembly  in- 
vestigated, but  without  success,  for  Mira- 
beau explained  the  excursion  by  his  visit 
to  his  niece,  and  silenced  accusation  by  the 
power  of  his  lungs. 

Here,  then,  was  another  hope.  The  King 
had  let  go  Malesherbes  and  Turgot,  those 
upright  and  able  ministers  who  would  have 
delivered  his  unhappy  country  from  a  fren- 
zied revolution  by  a  wise  reform ;  he  had 
tightened  his  reins  when  he  should  have 
slackened,  he  had  slackened  when  he 
should  have  tightened ;  he  had  dropped 
them  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  when  his 
hand  was  most  needed  to  direct,  and  he  was 
now  thrown  on  his  back  at  the  heels  of  the 
unruly  beast  he  was  to  guide;  but  here  a 
strong  man  had  come  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand  and  set  him  on  his  seat  again,  if  he 
would  but  have  the  courage  to  mount  and 
stay  there.  He  could  not  do  it,  and  the 
opportunity  was  lost.  Mirabeau  made 
many  schemes  for  him,  all  of  which  were 
contemplated  in  turn  and  none  adopted. 

This  intrigue  with  Mirabeau  was  indeed 
one  of  the  King^s  many  great  mistakes. 
As  a  secret  agent  working  underhand,  his 
operations  were  dark,  dangerous,  and  in- 
efficient. He  should  have  been  appointed 
the  King's  minister,  and  then  openly  serv- 
ing him,  he  might  by  his  commanding  elo- 
quence, his  power,  and  his  genius,  have 
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borne  clo^m  opposition.  In  his  present 
position  he  wjis  distrusted  by  the  poj)ular 
side,  while  lie  had  no  honest  sup^rt  from 
the  Crown.  It  wjis  a  liopeless  strugj^le  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  died,  leaving  Louis 
as  he  had  found  him,  clinging  at  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  to  a  few  rotten  shrubs  by 
way  of  anchorage,  feebly  struggling  to 
mamtain  his  slippery  hold,  with  a  faint 
thought,  unworthy  to  be  called  a  hope, 
that  the  abyss  was  not  really  perhaps 
so  deep  as  it  was  said  to  be.  Lnfortu- 
nate  King!  —  the  cause  of  much  harm, 
but  intending  none.  I  can  not  g^mpa- 
thize  with  M.  Temaux  when  he  speaks 
of  him  as  le  plus  humain  dr.s  Rots  et  le 
jjieilleur  de  homnies  ;  for  I  think  that  the 
man  who,  either  from  cowardice  or  inca- 
pacity, forsakes  the  post  he  is  appointed 
to  defend,  or  gives  up  to  the  thief  the 
treasure  he  is  bound  to  guard,  or  lets  drop 
the  standard  lie  is  called  upon  to  clutch 
even  in  the  grasj)  of  death,  can  not  be  the 
best  of  men.  However,  his  penalty  may 
exceed  his  fault,  he  must  still  be  regarded 
as  one  who  has  failed  in  his  duty.  Louis 
XVI.  in  his  fall  dragged  with  hun  a  whole 
dynasty,  and  it  was  no  necessary  fall ;  lie 
might  nave  recovered  himself  by  an  ener- 
getic eftbrt,  but  his  disposition  was  so  apa- 
thetic, that  in  the  very  hight  of  his  diffi- 
culties, when  his  mhusters  spoke  of  the 
perils  wliich  encomj)assed  him,  they  com- 
plained on  leaving  his  presence  that  he  had 
listened  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 
they  had  been  gossiping  about  the  remote 
affairs  of  the  Emperor  of  China — they 
found  it  impossible  to  convince  him  of  the 
emergency  of  his  case.  There  he  stood  in 
his  accustomed  attitude  of  irresolution, 
rocking  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  fa- 
voring one  view  this  day  and  another  the 
next.  His  aspect,  like  his  mind,  was  un- 
kingly ;  his  manner  was  blunt ;  and  when 
he  made  a  concession,  he  made  it  so  clum- 
sily that  it  looked  like  an  affront.  Ilis 
speech  was  abrupt  even  to  the  point  of 
rudeness ;  he  was  equally  unskillful  in 
command  and  in  submission,  and  wher- 
ever he  set  his  foot  he  stumbled.  He  was 
neither  a  great  good  man  nor  an  able 
bad  one,  and  it  was  his  fate  to  be  placed 
at  the  holm  when  the  vessel  of  the  State 
needed  the  best  pilot. 

A  num  strong,  wise,  just,  and  resolute, 
such  as  the  Prince  whose  loss  England  is 
now  deploring,  should  have  been  tliere  to 
guide  that  ship  rightly,  to  know  when  to 
go  with  the  tide  and  when  to  pull  against 


it — or  a  cunning,  unsernpnloaB  ruler,  a 
Prince  such  as  Aiaccliiaveln  has  describiecl, 
might  have  shifted  through  the  straitfl, 
might  have  hoisted  and  lowered  liis  sails 
at  the  lucky  moment,  and  have  got 
through  his  own  time  securely,  inai£> 
ferent  to  what  was  to  come  after.  Bnt 
Louis  had  neither  strength  nor  craft  to 
meet  his  position  as  the  heir  to  a  throne 
stained  with  vice,  as  the  king  of  a  cor- 
rupt, venal,  and  sensual  aristocracy,  and 
of  a  fierce,  hungry  people.  From  the  nw^ 
rnent  when  he  and  liis  wife,  holding  aloof 
for  a  while  from  the  throng  of  servik 
courtiers  and  fickle  subjects,  ever  ready 
to  fly  from  the  death-bed  of  an  extinct 
monarch  to  a  new  hope,  and  to  press  their 
homage  upon  a  young  sovereign — from 
that  moment,  when  these  two,  kneelinsr 
side  by  side,  with  joined  hands,  dropped 
tears  and  prayed;  saying:  ^^Oh,  mon 
Dieu,  protegez  nous,  nous  sommes  trop 
jeunes  pour  regner,"  to  the  hour  of  his 
ca])ture  by  the  people  he  had  loved,  his 
desire  had  been  to  clear  his  throne  firom 
stain,  his  court  from  corruption,  and  to 
relieve  all  the  sorrows  of  his  subjects. 
With  the  help  of  a  strong  minister  he 
might  have  done  the  work  gradually  and 
cautiously,  with  a  temperate  discretion, 
not  giving  way  to  the  clamor  of  one 
or  of  another,  but  doing  what  it  was 
right  to  do,  and  changing  not  with  ini> 
pulsive  rapidity,  but  with  sober  detex^ 
mination,  where  change  was  necesraiy. 
Louis,  however,  had  not  vigor  to  support 
a  worthy  Minister ;  he  dismissed  Targot» 
although  he  sympathized  with  him,  in 
compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  that 
blind,  narro  w-thoughtcd  aristocratic  party 
to  whom  any  measure  of  reform  seemed 
a  crime  ;  afler  him  came  Maurepas,  Neok- 
er,  Calonne,  Brienne,  and  Xecker  again ; 
then  the  summons  of  the  States-Genend  ; 
then  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  demand 
of  a  double  vote  for  the  Hers-Etat  The 
King  opposed,  hesitated,  gave  waj,  and 
thus  opened  the  breach  to  the  besieffers, 
who  well  knew  how  to  enter  it.  fikther 
consistent  concession  or  resolute  roprcs 
sion  might  have  have  served,  but  roebk 
opposition  could  only  irritate,  and  so 
it  was  that  tliis  great  tempest  gatheredi 
that  the  States-General  bcKjame  the  Na> 
tional  Assembly,  and  that  an  incapable 
ministry  dropped  the  reins  and  let  the 
Assembly  seize  them,  that  all  the  socisl 
relations  of  the  country  were  changed  \ff 
a  rapid  series  of  destructive  decrees,  thai 
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the  Assembly  itself  was  dominated  by  the 
populace,  and  that  the  King  was  left  with 
notliing  but  his  veto  and  the  scorn  of  the 
nation.  Sanctified  though  his  memory 
may  be  by  his  piety  and  his  great  afflic- 
tions, and  by  his  love  for  his  Queen  and 
children,  it  is  impossible  to  esteem  such  a 
King ;  but  not  withholding  the  pity  that 
he  desei-ves,  I  turn  with  a  deeper  regret, 
and  with  a  fuller  son*ow,  to  contemplate 
the  fate  of  that  radiant,  generous  Queen, 
who  shared  with  him  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  furtune  —  the  throne,  the  prison, 
and  the  scaffold. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  only  fifteen  years 
old  when  she  left  the  home  of  her  impe- 
rial mother  at  Vienna,  to  become  the  bnde 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  She  had  an 
affectionate  heart,  and  it  was  pained  by 
the  separation  from  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  she  shed  many  tears  then,  not  know- 
ing that  at  a  later  day  those  natural  tears 
would  be  charged  against  her  as  treason- 
able crimes.  AYhen  she  took  leave  of  her 
OTVTi  servants,  who  were  to  be  exchanged 
for  those  of  another  country,  she  had  a 
thousand  messages  of  love,  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  her  sobs,  for  every  mem- 
ber of  her  house.  This  was  only  a  soft 
sorrow,  (unlike  those  she  was  afterward 
to  know,)  such  as  rains  itself  away,  and 
with  no  dark  prestige  of  the  future,  but 
with  a  hopeful  heart,  she  soon  smiled 
again,  and  when  she  made  her  triumphal 
entry  into  Strasburg,  saluting  with  win- 
ning courtesy  the  expectant  crowd  that 
thronged  to  see  her,  she  appeared  to  them 
as  an  image  of  beauty  without  a  rival. 
Troops  of  children,  in  fancy  costumes 
as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  strewed 
flowers  in  her  path;  and  she,  not  guessing 
how  it  was  one  day  to  be  sown  with 
thorns,  brightly  glanced  her  thanks.  If 
a  malignant  spirit,  a  voice  from  hell,  had 
then  muttered  in  her  ear  what  was  after- 
ward to  come,  what  kind  of  crowd  was  at  a 
later  day  to  wait  upon  her,  thirsty  for  her 
blood,  her  honest  heart  would  have  re- 
pelled the  fiend,  and  told  him  that  he 
lied.  Goethe,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
student  at  Strasburg,  interested  himself 
in  all  the  preparations  for  the  triumph  of 
the  royal  bride.  He  was  painfully  struck 
by  the  subject  which  the  tapastry  hang- 
ings of  the  reception -saloon  represent- 
ed. It  was  the  history  of  Jason  and 
Medea.  Creusa  in  her  death-struggles, 
Medea  in  her  fierce  anguish ;  and  he  pro- 
tested against  the  offense  to  taste  and 


feeling  which  brought  an  image  of  terror 
and  of  death  to  confront  a  sensitive  wo- 
man on  such  an  occasion,  and  which  might 
shape  itself  to  her  imagination  as  a  hor- 
rible foreboding.  But  the  foreboding  was 
for  the  poet.  Tlie  Princess  was  happy. 
It  was  well  —  it  was  right  that  the  fnture 
should  be  thickly  vailed,  and  that  her 
thought  should  bound  joyfully  and  grate- 
fully^ in  answer  to  the  loyal  acclamations 
which  greeted  her  wherever  she  moved. 
When  she  reached  Paris,  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  hight,  and  the  old  King  was  so  fas- 
cinated by  his  young  daughter-in-law,  that 
Madame  du  Barry  felt  jealous,  and  feared 
a  new  influence.  The  Dauphin's  brothers 
were  charmed,  especially  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois,  who,  handsome  and  accomplished, 
and  distinguished  by  a  certain  epigram- 
matic talent  in  conversation,  knew  how 
to  please  a  woman,  and  won  from  Marie 
Antoinette  a  wann  sisterly  affection.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  too,  for  a  time,  left  the 
bad  company  which  his  vicious  nature 
led  him  to  n*equent  for  the  enjoyment  of 
her  society.  The  grace  of  her  pleasantry, 
the  gentleness,  joined  to  the  dignity  of 
her  bearing,  the  sweetness  and  vivacity 
of  her  speech,  the  tenderness  of  her  frank 
smile,  lent  something  of  enchantment  to 
her  presence,  and  the  true  goodness  of  her 
heart  was  felt  in  every  accent  and  every 
look.  But  even  now  there  was  a  dark 
spot  behind  the  sunshine,  a  sadness  in  the 
splendor  which  surroimded  this  young 
I'rincess.  From  the  crowd  of  worshipers 
one  man  stood  apart,  while  so  many  hearts 
opened  at  her  smile,  one  was  shut  up. 
That  one,  whose  affection  was  most  im- 
portant to  her,  upon  whose  tenderness  her 
whole  destiny  was  hung,  turned  from  her 
with  indifference,  and  the  most  captivating 
woman  in  Europe  was  a  neglected  bride. 
It  was  a  dangerous  position  for  such  a 
woman — young,  enthusiastic,  and  proud  ; 
and  if  she  had  broken  out  into  open  re- 
sentment, and  replied  to  coldness  with 
disdain,  I  think  that  fault  might  have  been 
forgiven  her.  The  Prince  who  received 
her  so  ungraciously  was  in  most  qualities 
inferior  to  herself ;  a  dull,  clumsy  youth, 
without  any  attractions  either  of  person 
or  of  speech ;  and  yet  he  could  pam  her 
by  his  neglect.  It  was  her  first  trial,  and 
she  bore  it  with  the  same  courage  which 
supported  her  in  the  after-days  of  afflic- 
tion ;  she  defeated  her  sorrow  by  her  re- 
sistance, and  disappointed  her  humiliation 
by  the  smile  with  which  she  met  it.    It 
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was  true  that  on  many  occasions  her  fa- 
vorite ladies  found  her  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  pleasure  pouring  out  secret  tears  in 
the  silence  of  her  bed-chamber,  but  she 
never  uttered  any  complaint  or  reproach, 
and  so  it  presently  happened  that  the 
Dauphin,  who  had  been  msensible  to  her 
beauty,  began  to  appreciate  the  charms 
of  her  disposition,  and  found  himself  at- 
tracted toward  her  by  the  playfulness  of 
her  humor,  which  is  described  by  De  la 
Marck,  in  a  pretty  untranslatable  phrase, 
as  the  douce  malice  de  son  esprit  He 
positively  fell  in  love  with  her  against  his 
will,  and  whatever  the  infirmities  of  Louis, 
his  love  was  worth  the  winning,  for  it 
remained  steadfast  through  good  and 
through  evil  report,  it  stood  firm  against 
the  shock  of  calumny,  it  was  a  strong 
shield  in  the  sharp  hour  of  opprobrium. 

In  the  total  ecbpse  of  fortune,  when  all 
other  delights  and  hopes  went  down,  this 
light  of  love  remained,  a  healing,  purifying 
influence  which  led  a  crushed  heart  to 
God. 

Surely,  now,  when  Marie  Antoinette 
was  mistress  of  the  throne  of  France  and 
of  her  King's  attachment,  happiness  had 
opened  all  its  sources,  and  she  had  little 
to  do  but  to  draw  her  enjo}Tnent  from 
them.  Pleasure  was  her  business.  To 
give  great  entertainments,  to  be  charm- 
ing, to  dance,  to  go  to  the  play,  to  invent 
new  diversions,  to  direct  new  fashions,  to 
supply  to  the  throne  in  her  own  person 
the  dignity  and  grace  which  the  King's 
wanted ;  these  were  the  most  serious  avoca- 
tions of  her  life  imtil  she  became  a  mother. 
It  belonged  neither  to  her  position  nor  to 
her  taste  to  interfere  with  politics  at  that 
time  ;  her  inclinations  were  not  toward 
study  or  reflection,  and  her  understanding 
was  rather  quick  than  profound ;  her  judg- 
ment was  penetrating,  but  she  took  little 
pains  to  improve  it  by  education,  and  she 
was  seldom  engaged  long  in  any  one  pur- 
suit. She  found  her  enjoyment  m  society, 
and  her  happiness  in  friendship.  Her 
warm  heart  was  impelled  to  seek  friends, 
and,  when  they  were  found,  to  lavish  fa- 
vor and  indulgence  upon  them.  Two  of 
them,  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  and  the 
King's  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  were 
worthy  of  all  her  affection  ;  but  her  choice 
was  not  always  so  wise,  and  her  strong 
preferences,  too  little  masked,  gave  rise 
to  some  of  her  troubles.  She  took  a  won- 
derful delight  in  the  society  of  Madame 
Jules  de  Polignac,  she  was  constantly  in 


her  drawing-rooms;  there  she  threw  aside 
form  to  enjoy  friendship,  but  she  excited 
malignity  and  envy;  ana  in  contemplating 
the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  liistory, 
it  must  never  bo  forgotten  that  personal 
feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  its  most  se- 
ditious movements.  Patriotism  dii*ects  a 
discreet  reform ;  rancor,  hatred,  ixjvenge, 
vanity,  and  envy  stimulate  a  revolt. 

Marie  Antoinette,  a  foreigner  in  Paris, 
very  young,  and  of  a  frank,  joyous,  and 
incautious  temper,  needed. a  careful  coun- 
selor, and  had  none.  Her  husband  was 
quite  unable  to  direct  her,  and  she  had  to 
steer  her  way  as  best  she  might  through 
the  perplexities  of  a  Court  loose  in  morals 
and  rigid  in  etiquette,  with  no  other  help 
than  that  afforded  by  her  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  her  eager  desire  to  give  pleasure 
and  to  do  good.  It  was  unlucky  that 
Madame  de  Pohgnac  was  not  capable  of 
supplying^ any  assistance  to  her  inexpe- 
rience. The  object  of  a  regard  which 
offended  those  on  whom  it  was  not  equal- 
ly bestowed,  she  did  not  appreciate  its 
worth  ;  unlike  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
she  valued  less  the  tenderness  of  the  woman 
than  the  favor  of  the  Queen ;  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  enthusiastic  generosity ;  she 
besieged  Marie  Antoinette  with  solicita- 
tions of  office  and  place  for  friends  and  fa- 
vorites of  her  own,  regardless  of  the  eflfect 
that  these  appointments  might  have  u]>on 
the  Queen's  reputation  ;  and,  besides  this, 
the  society  she  invited  her  sovereign  to 
meet  was  very  ill-chosen. 

On  one  occasion,  Marie  Antoinette  re- 
monstrated concerning  the  character  of 
one  of  the  guests.  Madame  de  Polignac 
replied  that  she  could  not  banish  her 
friends  even  for  the  sake  of  her  Majesty, 
and  on  this  the  Queen  forsook  the  Polig- 
nac assemblies,  though  she  still  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Countess.  She  now 
frequently  repaired  to  the  scdojis  of  Mad- 
ame d'Ossim,  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting, 
whose  entertainments  were  directed  wiUi 
more  discretion  ;  but  from  this  circum- 
stance arose  irritation  and  discontent  in 
the  PoUgnac  coterie,  and  among  the  un- 
worthy aristocracy  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, whose  gratitude  and  loyalty  should 
have  been  proof  against  all  assault,  this 
little  sting  of  mortification  generated  poi- 
sonous scandal;  and  licentious  epigrams 
and  lampoons,  circulated  first  in  this 
select  company,  gradually  found  their 
way  into  lower  circles,  and  at  last,  in 
the  time  of  general  agitation,  into  the 
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Streets.  A  vile  populace  then  insulted 
the  Queen  with  a  distich  invented  by  one 
of  her  own  nobility  in  his  jealous  spite. 
Some  of  the  most  offensive  missiles  wnich 
were  flung  at  her  by  blood-stained  hands 
were  furnished  from  the  apartments  of  her 
fjivorite  friend,  and  though  I  would  not 
defend  or  extenuate  the  ferocity  of  the 
people,  I  affinn  that  theirs  was  the  lesser 
guilt ;  for  those  who  made  the  lie  knew 
that  it  was  a  lie  ;  those  who  first  set  the 
slander  going  knew  the  virtues  of  the 
woman  whose  character  they  were  tra- 
ducing ;  and  they  wrote  their  epigrams 
one  day,  and  knelt  at  the  Queen's  feet  on 
the  next,  with  courtly  grace,  and  with  the 
fawning  which  looks  to  thrift.  One  of 
the  most  infamous  of  these  aristocratic 
libels  was  written  on  the  subject  of  a  reel 
which  the  Queen  danced  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  such  things  were.  They  have  per- 
ished, as  all  lies  must  perish  eventually, 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  revive  their  cor- 
rupt odor. 

The  French  nobility  were  not  true  to 
themselves  ;  their  misfortunes  are  to  be 
traced  to  their  conduct ;  their  frivoHties 
and  their  profligacy  were  just  subjects  of 
animadversion,  and  they  betrayed  all  their 
feebleness  and  selfishness  as  soon  as  the 
throne  which  they  should  have  struggled 
to  support  was  threatened.  They  thought 
of  their  own  danger  rather  than  of  their 
King's,  and  they  slipped  away  to  other 
shores,  by  their  emigration  doing  infinite 
damage  to  their  country.  They  should 
have  rallied  round  their  sovereigns  in  that 
close  and  barbarous  siege  ;  they  should 
have  thrown  themselves  as  a  shield  be- 
tween their  monarch  and  his  assailants  ; 
they  should  have  made  a  rallying-point 
for  the  cause  of  order ;  they  should  have 
used  their  eloquence  to  rouse  the  good 
hearts  left  in  France  to  a  sense  of  justice ; 
but  they  preferred  running  away  to  breathe 
fury  from  distant  shores  in  association 
with  foreigners,  thus  irritating  national 
pride,  and  stirring,  not  dominating,  the 
passions  of  their  infatuated  countrymen. 
And  I  may  mention  here  the  fact  that  the 
Polignacs  were  among  the  first  of  the  emi- 
grants. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  worthy  of  much 
better  associations.  Placed  as  she  was, 
her  virtues  became  her  misfortunes,  for 
the  generosity  of  her  disposition  freed  her 
from  suspicion,  and  the  ready  kindness 
of  her  heart  was  frequently  abused.     She 


has  been  blamed  for  the  careless  avowal 
of  her  sentiments,  because  she  disliked 
the  etiquettes  of  the  French  Court,  and 
gave  way  to  her  distate,  and  because  she 
gave  offense  to  many  rigid  old  ladies  by 
setting  aside  tedious  accustomed  ceremo- 
nies, and  allowed  her  lively  perception  of 
the  ridiculous  to  appear  upon  occasions 
when  prudence  should  have  vailed  it. 
The  vices  of  a  court  are  so  far  like  the 
vic«s  of  a  watering-place,  that  in  both 
dangerous  gossip  and  malevolence  grow 
out  of  the  idleness  striving  to  be  busy 
which  belongs  to  a  small  assemblage  of 
people  perpetually  meetmg  without  any 
especial  pursuit ;  but  the  consequences  of 
the  intrigues  of  a  palace  are  graver,  as  they 
deal  with  more  eminent  characters,  and 
trouble  more  important  interests. 

In  an  unguarded  moment,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette gave  offense  (and  the  offense  was 
never  forgotten)  to  a  man  whose  personal 
aversion,  as  much  as  any  other  cause, 
affected  her  subsequent  destiny.  This 
man  was  the  General  La  Fayette.  He 
was  conceited,  ambitious,  pedantic,  and, 
above  all,  personally  vain ;  nature  had  not 
given  him  the  endowments  that  he  covet- 
ed ;  he  was  generally  awkward,  a  bad  rider, 
a  bad  dancer ;  tall,  thin,  and  red-headed  ; 
and  he  struggled  unsuccessftilly  to  be  like 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
who  had  most  of  the  graces  and  faults 
of  fashionable  society.  Once,  at  a  con- 
vivial supper,  La  Fayette,  who  was  not 
fond  of  drinking,  but  who  was  anxious  to 
do  all  that  Noailles  did,  strove  so  hard, 
and  to  so  much  purpose,  to  rival  him  in 
his  potations,  that  he  was  finally  carried 
home  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  this 
same  Noailles  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  dance  in  one  of  the  Queen's  quadrilles, 
where  it  was  her  delight  to  assemble  all 
that  was  most  choice  in  the  youth,  beauty, 
and  nobility  of  Paris  ;  but  his  appearance 
there  was  not  a  happy  one. 

Where  were  these  courtiers  when,  on 
the  day  after  the  flight,  intercepted  at 
Varennes,  the  Queen  stood  in  her  palace 
by  the  side  of  La  Fayette,  and  saw  in  him 
her  jailer?  Did  he  retain  the  sting  of 
that  light  laugh  in  his  heart  when  he  dou- 
bled the  guard  at  the  Tuileries,  and  estab- 
lished spies  in  every  apartment,  not  con- 
ceding any  mercy  even  to  the  modesty  of 
the  Queen  his  prisoner,  but  stationing  one 
of  his  sentinels  so  as  to  command  a  view 
of  her  bed  ?    His  position  was  then  one 
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of  triumph,  but  he  lived  to  regret  it, 
and  even  on  that  day  the  dignity  of  the 
Queen's  personal  bearing  deprived  him  of 
a  portion  of  his  enjoyment.  The  proud 
submission  of  her  manner  disturbea  him 
when  she  offered  him  the  keys  of  her  pri- 
vate bureau  and  wardrobe,  and  he  de- 
clined to  accept  them ;  she  persisted,  and 
placed  them  on  the  brim  of  his  hat ;  he 

Sut  them  back  in  their  place  with  the  stu- 
ied  civility  which  he  always  assumed  to- 
ward her.  By  her  proceeding  she  sought 
to  extort  from  him  the  confession  that  he 
was  her  jailer,  and  he  knew  well  that  he 
was  so,  but  he  did  not  choose  openly  to 
avow  it. 

If  Marie  Antoinette's  vivacity  of  dispo- 
sition led  her  sometimes  to  imprudence, 
her  quick  thought  and  her  promptitude  of 
action  at  others  saved  her  dignity  in  diffi- 
cult situations.  A  pretty  anecdote  in  il- 
lustration of  this,  is  to  lie  found  in  Mad- 
ame d'Oberkirch's  Memoirs. 

"  M.  de  Lauzun"  (says  Madame  d'Oberkirch) 
'*  was  deeply  enamored  of  the  Queen  :  her  Ma- 
jesty could  not  endure  him.  He  had  the  effron- 
tery to  assume  the  Queen^s  livery  and  follow 
her  all  day  as  a  lackey,  and  even  spent  the 
night  crouched  at  the  door  of  her  apartment 
The  Queen  did  not  even  recognize  him ;  he  was 
in  despair,  when,  fortunately,  an  opportunity 
offered  of  making  himself  more  conspicuous. 
Her  Majesty  was  to  drive  from  Trianon,  and  at 
the  moment  she  approached  her  carriage,  he 
bent  his  knee  to  the  ground,  that  she  might 
tread  upon  it  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
step.  Her  Majesty,  surprised,  now  looked  at 
him  for  the  first  time,  but  like  a  woman  of  tact 
and  good  sense,  as  she  was,  she  feigned  not  to 
know  him,  and  calling  a  page,  she  said  :  *  Let 
that  man  be  dismissed ;  he  is  very  awkward,  he 
does  not  even  know  how  to  open  a  carriage 
door.' " 

This  was  an  impertinence  well  and  pro- 
perly disposed  of,  and  yet  it  may  be  easily 
understood  how  such  a  story  circulating 
through  the  bad  Parisian  atmosphere, 
might  collect  offensive  matter  as  it  passed, 
which  would  wholly  change  its  constitu- 
tion. 

The  fact  of  the  Duke's  actual  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen,  and  of  the  night 
passed  by  him  at  her  chamber-door,  would 
De  the  incidents  to  excite  wonder  and  to 
engross  comment,  while  those  of  her  fail- 
ing to  recos^nize  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  her  dismissal  of  him  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  recognition,  might  be  altogether 
dropped.  It  was  the  fashion  among  the 
French  aristocracy  at  that  time  to  be  de- 


liriously in  love  with  the  Queen,  as  it  was 
the  fashion  at  a  later  date  among  another 
class  to  look  upon  her  with  frantic  hat- 
red; the  one  was  a  consequence  of  the 
other;  and  while  devotion,  admiration, 
and  hopeless  passion  exhausted  themselves 
in  sighs  and  couplets,  breathed  as  incense 
about  her  throne,  envy,  the  black  shadow 
cast  by  love,  was  darkening  all  the  way 
before  her. 

'*  For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air.** 

And  detraction  was  busy  with  her  great 
name.  She  did  not  know  it.  She  appre- 
ciated the  homage  as  women  do ;  and  her 
heart  was  too  much  occupied  with  happy 
affections  to  admit  distrust. 

Her  most  passionate  enthusiasm  was  for 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  When  adver- 
sity came,  it  drew  these  friends  closer  to- 
gether, and  when  too  many  were  found 
to  fly  for  their  personal  safetv,  the  Prin- 
cess clung  close.  She  lefl  the  liome  of  her 
father-in-law  at  Vernon  for  almost  certain 
death  in  Paris,  on  the  news  of  her  Queen's 
danger,  and  when  her  murderers  forc<?d  a 
wretched  barber,  sickening  at  the  task,  to 
dress  and  decorate  the  soiled  hair  of  that 
beautiful  bleeding  head,  in  order  that 
their  ironical  cruelty  might  parade  it  on 
the  point  of  a  pike  before  the  Queen's 
prison  windows,  still  bearing  in  its  muti- 
lation the  semblance  of  the  festive  scenes 
where  the  two  used  to  be  happy  when 
they  met,  there  was  found  hidden  among 
its  tresses  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  her 
friend,  very  earnestly  and  pathetically  im- 
ploring her  to  run  no  risk,  but  to  stay 
away  m  a  happier  place. 

The  Princess  died  a  horrible  death  by 
disobeying  this  mjunction,  but  it  was 
better  so  to  die,  in  such  a  cause,  than  to 
live  any  length  of  life.  The  urgency  with 
which  Marie  Antoinette,  throughout  all 
her  calamities,  sought  to  shield  her  friends 
from  her  own  perils,  was  one  of  the  most 
noble  of  the  many  noble  points  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  in  justice  to  M.  de  Polignac, 
whose  conduct  contrasts  so  imfavorabl^ 
with  that  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  it 
should  be  told  that  the  Queen  approved 
of  her  desertion. 

Among  the  many  who  watched  the 
Queen  in  her  glory  with  sour  distaste, 
there  was  one  whose  intellect  should  have 
opened  her  heart  to  better  influences  :  Ma- 
non  Phlipon  was  the  same  age  as  Marie 
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Antoinette,  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
obscure  engraver  in  Paris.  She  grew  up 
with  great  endowments  of  understanding, 
and  she  was  the  prodigy  of  her  family. 
She  was  not  slow  to  perceive  in  herself 
the  merits  which  surprised  others.  She 
was  fond  of  considering  and  investigating 
her  own  attributes.  She  had  a  very  large 
share  of  self-love,  so  that  not  only  those 
qualities  which  really  distinguished  her, 
but  such  as  were  common  to  all  human 
beings,  and  even  the  most  insignificant 
and  basest  actions  of  life,  appeared  to  her 
exalted  by  association  with  her  own  per- 
son, so  as  to  become  worthy  of  minute 
examination  and  careful  record. 

She  discerned  her  genius  as  something 
superior  to  the  sphere  in  which  she 
moved,  and  she  could  not  see  why,  with 
her  uncommon  capacity,  her  ready  gift  of 
speech,  and  her  personal  attractions,  her 
position  should  not  be  something  greater 
than  it  was.  A  connection  of  her  family 
who  had  a  friend  holding  some  employ- 
ment about  the  Court,  took  the  father  and 
mother  and  little  girl  for  a  few  days  on  a 
visit  to  Versailles,  by  way  of  giving  them, 
and  especially  the  child,  a  great  treat. 
Here,  from  the  attics  of  the  palace,  they 
were  introduced  to  some  of  its  splendors, 
and  they  saw  the  stately  gardens  and  the 
beautiful  women  who  walked  among  beau- 
tiful statues,  passing  pleasant  hours  with- 
out misgiving.  Manon's  parents  were 
content  to  admire  and  praise,  but  Manon's 
own  heart,  young  as  it  was,  rankled  with 
corroding  gall,  and  she  said  to  her  mother 
as  they  walked  down  one  of  the  majestic 
avenues,  long  and  broad  : 

"  Take  me  away ;  oh !  do  take  me 
away.  I  love  the  statues,  but  I  hate  the 
living  people." 

The  only  reason  for  hatred  was  a  sense 
of  inferiority ;  and  a  small  feebly-twink- 
ling distant  planet  might  hate  the  sun, 
and  yearn  to  eclipse  his  light,  as  this 
young  citizen  hated  the  Queen.  The 
hands  of  both  King  and  Queen  were  open 
to  gentle  charity,  were  loaded  with  im- 
munities. At  her  first  coming  the  Queen, 
on  her  own  impulse,  had  sacrificed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  private  funds  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  by 
the  accidental  destruction  of  their  houses 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage  ceremony ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
whenever  distress  came  within  her  notice, 
she  was  eager  to  relieve  it.  Her  beauty 
owed    more    than    half    of    its    charm 


to  the  kind  heart  which  made  her  smile 
so  captivating;  but  she  sat  on  a  throne 
—  she  moved  in  state  —  she  had  sub- 
jects and  worshipers — she  went  in  a  mag- 
nificent carriage  in  long  regal  procession 
to  thank  God  for  the  birth  of  her  child ; 
and  that  finely-shaped  head,  acknowledg- 
ing by  its  gracious  movement  (this  sin- 
gidar  grace  betrayed  her  afterward  at  Va- 
rennes)  the  acclamations  of  an  admiring, 
fickle  crowd,  was  circled  by  a  crown. 
Man  on  Phlipon  looked  on,  and  wondered, 
and  detested.  Why  should  there  be  such 
a  woman  as  Marie  Antoinette  to  affront 
her  own  low  station  ?  or  why  should  she 
not  be  such  a  woman?  She  read  Plutarch, 
dreamt  of  republics,  and  imagined  a  scheme 
of  equality  m  which  the  daughter  of  the 
engraver  should  be  a  greater  being  than 
the  daughter  of  the  Empress — for  this  is 
the  secret  thought  of  every  soul  aspiring 
after  equality.  When  all  is  equal,  tlien  I 
shall  be  superior.  The  age  in  which  Manon 
lived  was  big  with  prodigies.  There  was 
no  event  too  monstrous  or  too  miraculous 
then  to  be  brought  forth — there  was  no 
vision  too  strange  for  fulfillment ;  and  the 
passionate  dream  of  her  heart  became  a 
truth.  She  was  married  to  a  man  whose 
position  enabled  him  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  her  views ;  and  they  were  carried  out 
to  the  farthest  limit  of  her  hope.  As 
Madame  Roland,  the  wife  of  the  pedantic, 
small-minded  Girondin,  whom  tne  force 
of  circumstances  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
men  ofiithat  time  promoted  to  the  King's 
Cabinet,  she  tasted  all  the  triiunph  of  a 
usurped  royalty.  In  her  own  ascendency, 
she  felt  the  full  delight  of  treading  down 
the  legitimate  monarchs.  She  relished 
the  heaped-up  agonies  of  their  complete 
abasement,  while  she  applauded  in  herself 
the  Majesty  of  Equality.  At  her  house 
was  planned  the  famous  attack  on  the 
Tuileries  of  the  twentieth  of  June,  1792, 
(under  the  disguise  of  a  petitioning  depu- 
tation,) for  the  intimidation  of  the  King, 
when  a  fierce  armed  multitude  invaded 
the  palace  with  threat  and  insult — when 
the  King  stood  at  bay  during  ^\e  hours 
of  calm  endurance  against  the  pikes  and 
sabers  of  forty  thousand  niffians — when 
liis  intrepid  consort  in  another  apartment 
faced  a  similar  host,  pale  but  erect,  pro- 
tecting her  children  ;  her  fair  delicate  son, 
then  seven  years  old,  Dauphin  of  France, 
sat  upon  the  table,  which  was  the  only 
barrier  between  his  mother  and  the  savage 
populace.    They  forced  upon  his  head  the 
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red  cap,  the  sign  of  carnage,  which  his 
father,  too,  had  been  compelled  to  wear. 
It  was  too  hot  and  heavv  for  the  child's 
head,  and  the  Queen  watched  in  silent  an- 
guiBh  the  drops  of  sweat  which  gathered 
on  his  brow,  and  sought  to  remove  them 
with  her  soft  hand.  iSanterre — the  same 
Santerre  who  hiul  headed  the  revolt  of  the 
sixth  of  October — saw  the  mother's  pain, 
and  was  struck  with  a  movement  of  com- 
passion, lie  ordered  the  caj)  to  be  taken 
off  the  young  boy's  head,  and  for  this  ac- 
tion he  received  a  grateful  glance  from  the 
Queen.  He  approached  her,  and  mutt(Ted 
some  words  that  sountled  like  an  apology, 
and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  her 
from  the  presence  of  that  monstrous  army 
of  the  faubourgs,  of  which  he  was  the  vir- 
tual connuander.  But  the  evening  was 
far  advanced  before  their  dispersion  was 
effected,  and  when  the  King  and  Queen 
were  reunited  after  these  long  hours  of 
suffering,  Marie  Antoinette  fell  do^vn  ex- 
hausted at  her  husband's  feet,  lk*fore  the 
turbulent  mob,  armed  with  murderous 
weapons,  and  blasphemous  speech,  and 
roarmg  for  her  life  as  wild  beasts  roar  for 
their  food,  she  had  borae  herself  as  a  great 
majesty,  an<l  had  met  insult  with  the  dig- 
nity of  fortitude ;'  but  now  nature  would 
have  its  way — now,  when  she  tigchtly 
clasped  her  husband's  knees,  as  if  in  dread 
of  sucli  another  parting,  her  long  pent-up 
anguish  told  its  true  history  in  bitter  cries. 
The  King  lifted  her  up,  and  held  her 
against  his  heart.  Poor  man !  rfe  wept : 
"Ah,  madame!"  he  said,  "pourquoi  faut 
il  que  je  vous  aie  arrachee  k  votre  patrie 
pour  vous  exposer  a  Tignominie  d'un  pa- 
nel jour  ?"  M.  Merlin,  a  deputy  of  the 
Assembly,  (and  not  a  humane  one,)  who 
was  present,  shed  tears  at  this  sight. 
"Vous  pleurez,  monsieur!"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Oui,  madanie,"  he  replied,  "je  pleure 
sur  les  malheurs  de  la  femrae,  de  I'epouse, 
de  La  more.  Mais  mon  attendnssement  ne 
va  pa^  plus  loin ;  je  haKs  les  Rois  et  les 
Rciues.'' 

On  the  whole,  this  insurrection  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  Girondins. 
The  King  had  shown  a  courage  which 
had  never  before  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  whispers  went  abroad  of  the  pale 
beauty  of^  the  Queen ;  for  in  that  fierce 
rabble  some  hearts  knew  the  throblangs 
of  a  mother's  love,  and  their  instincts 
taught  them  sympathy.  There  was  a  re- 
action amcmg  the  multitude  in  favor  of 
their  sovereigns  which  alarmed  those  who 


had  set  on  the  attack ;  but  Madame  Ro- 
land's resolute  mind  understood  triumph 
better  than  fear,  and  she  said,  as  she  suck- 
ed up  greedily  all  the  details  of  Marie 
Antomette's  protracted  torture  :  "  Que 
j'^anrais  voidu  voir  aa  longue  htmiiliaHcn 
et  combien  son  orgueil  a  au  sot^ffrir,^ 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  much  more 
cruel  than  this  enjoyment  of  Madame  Ro- 
land's. It  is  only  the  heavy  penalty  she 
paid  for  it  that  has  saved  her  from  univer- 
sal condenmation.  But  posterity,  what- 
ever her  misfortunes,  can  not  absolve  her 
from  the  giult  of  an  unrelenting,  unjust^ 
and  i)itiless  heart.  It  is  a  grief  to  find 
such  a  heart  hidden  under  an  external  fe- 
minine grace ;  and  Madame  Roland^s  inhu- 
manity stands  out  as  a  blot  upon  her  sex. 
There  was  another  famous  funous  woman 
in  Paris  at  that  time,  of  a  lower  grade, 
and  impelled  by  different  motives,  but 
whose  actions  led  to  the  same  end.  Hiif 
was  the  handsome,  half-mad,  half-elomienti 
Mdlle.  de  Theroigne.  Her  life  was  licen- 
tious, and  her  nature  was  fierce.  Hie 
misfortime  of  her  youth  had  depraved  her 
character.  In  her  earlv  girlhood,  a  young 
nobleman  had  seduced  her,  and  left  her 
without  comfort  or  hope  to  the  harsh  re- 
sentment of  her  fiimily,  an  object  of  con- 
tempt, withered  and  soiled  in  the  openinff 
blossom  of  her  days.  So  wronged  and 
so  wretched,  she  plunged  into  totd  degra- 
dation, .and  she  became  profcssionaDy  vi- 
cious. Her  heart  grew  hard  in  her  evil 
courses,  and  the  fever  of  revenge  stirred 
in  her  blood.  The  tumult  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  reversal  of  the  whole  structure  of 
society,  the  general  work  of  ruin,  offered 
a  distraction  to  her  thoughts,  while  the 
promise  of  revenge  upon  the  whole  race  of 
aristocrats  gave  a  new  motive  to  her  life. 
It  was  well  to  degrade  a  >irtue  such  as 
she  had  lost,  and  to  offend  A  modesty  such 
as  she  had  forfeited.  It  was  a  solace  to 
hear  the  Queen  insulted,  and  to  say  of  ^ 
her :  "  She  is  only  such  another  as  I  am.** 
To  imagine  such  an  equality  in  vice  was  a 
consolation,  and  to  make  an  equality  in 
suffering  was  a  hone.  She  was  a  fit  in- 
strument for  the  bad  service  of  a  had 
cause ;  and  she  was  prominent  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Revolution  In  every  scene  of 
horror — her  feet  forever  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
She  held  the  knife  of  torture  at  the  Sep- 
tember massacres.  She  was  busy  at  the 
Abbaye  in  tearing  j)iecemeal  with  red-hot 
pincers  the  living  flesh  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  nailed  to  a  stake  to  undei|p> 
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the  penalty  of  having  an  aristocrat  iclover. 
She  was  deaf  to  pity ;  her  heart  acknow- 
ledged only  one  delight,  that  of  murder. 
She  was  the  idol  of  the  mob,  whom  she 
knew  how  to  harangue  with  her  loud  de- 
lirious eloquence ;  and  she  was  the  leader 
of  bands  of  women  not  less  ferocious  than 
herself,  who  stormed  Versailles  and   the 
Tuileries,  and  hurled  at   a  noble  Queen 
the  vile  epithets  of  their  own  vile  trade. 
She  was  a  fit  agent  for  such  a  man  as  Ma- 
rat ;  but  not  only  Marat  welcomed  her  ser- 
vice ;  and  from  the  days  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  October  she  was  a  powerful  officer 
in  the  march  of  revolt.     It  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  the   Girondins  that   she 
fell ;  not  till  Paris  had  grown  giddy  with 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  knew  no  longer 
whose  to  demand — not  till  each  party  had 
fallen  victim  to  the  other — not  till  she  had 
met  again  the  man  who  first  betrayed  her, 
and  he  had  basely  begged  of  her  a  shelter 
from  pursuit,  and  she  had  savagely  denied 
it,  and  he  had  perished  among  the  victims 
of  September — not  till   she  was  steeped 
soul  and  body  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent — 
not  till  she  had  led  troops  of  young  child- 
ren to  dance  in  triumph  round  the  agonies 
of  the  slowly  dying — not  till  she  haxi  pre- 
sided at  the  infliction  of  the  last  outrages 
on  pious  nuns  and  gentle  novices — did  her 
own  dark  day  of  retribution  come,  when  a 
troop  of  furies,  whose  malignity  hers  had 
so  often  quickened  to  its  work,  dragged 
her  from   her   carriage,   objecting — with 
some   show   of  justice,   I   think — to  that 
sign  of  inequality  and  luxury,  stripped  her 
of  all  her  clothes,  and  flogged  her  in  her 
nakedness  on  the  great  public  walk  of  the 
Tuileries  Gardens.     After  this  treatment, 
which,  horrible  as  it  was,  fell  short  of  the 
barbavities  so  often  inflicted  by  her  hand, 
her  frenzy  became  insanity,  and  she  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  her  life  within  the  walls  of 
a  mad-house. 

On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  women  are 
more  impulsive,  less  reasonable,  easier  to 
excite,  more  frequently  swayed  by  person- 
al partialities,  narrow  jealousies,  and  irri- 
tated self-love,  than  men  ;  for  this  reason, 
whether  the  fact  be  due  to  the  weakness 
of  their  nature  or  the  infei-iority  of  their 
education,  they  are  less  fitted  to  take  part 
in  public  life.  Their  partial  views  fit  them 
ill  for  a  just  regard  to  the  general  welfare ; 
and  the  great  influence  they  have  exercis- 
ed over  the  politics  of  France  has  been  a 
misfortune  to  that  country.  If  in  the  fer- 
ment of  the  State  their  voice  be  ever  heard, 


it  should  be  in  the  soft  appeal  for  mercy, 
never  in  the  cry  for  vengeance.  For  nature 
is  forced,  her  whole  system  is  subverted, 
when  the  gentle  pity  of  a  woman  is  cast 
off*,  and  then  feebleness  becomes  unre- 
stramed  fury.  But  in  the  general  intoxi- 
cation of  the  French  Revolution,  not 
women  alone  were  acted  upon  in  the 
most  important  matters  by  petty  rancor, 
mean  personal  affronts,  and  a  base  vanity ; 
few  of  the  men  of  the  Girondin  party  had 
much  better  motives ;  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  revolutionists,  by  his 
name  and  title,  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  alienated  from  the  Court 
by  resentments  of  a  verj-  puerile  descrip- 
tion. This  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
at  the  Queen's  first  introduction  to  the 
French  Court,  rivaled  the  Count  d'Artois, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  devotion  he 
paid  to  her.  An  oflfense,  quite  unintention- 
al on  her  part,  turned  his  regard  to  anger. 
In  the  year  17*75,  the  young  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  then  fourteen  years 
of  age,  Marie  Antoinette's  brother,  arriv- 
ed at  Paris,  traveling  incognito^  under  the 
title  of  Count  of  Burgau.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, who  had  seen  none  of  her  own  fam- 
ily since  her  departure  from  Vienna,  wel- 
comed him  with  a  transport  of  joy.  She 
could  hardly  bear  his  absence  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  fearing  to  lose  him  quite ;  and 
the  first  days  succeeding  his  arrival  were 
passed  by  him  at  Versailles  almost  exclu- 
sively in  his  sister's  company. 

These  hours  of  domestic  pure  delight 
were  stolen  from  the  throne  and  its  cere- 
monials. They  seemed  innocent,  but  they 
gave  umbrage.  The  Queen,  young  and  in- 
experienced, was  not  awai*e  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  French  Court,  which  requir- 
ed that  the  Archduke  should  pay  the  first 
visit  to  the  French  Princes  of  the  blood. 
The  Princes,  finding  that  he  did  not  pay 
them  this  expected  compliment,  translated 
his  ignorance  into  a  voluntary  act  of  con- 
tempt, and  imputed  it  to  the  inordinate 
pretensions  oi  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  Archduke,  they  said,  was  bent  on  re- 
ceiving the  first  visit,  but  his  pride  should 
not  be  gratified  ;  and  they  hela  themselves 
aloof,  as  if  unconscious  of  his  existence. 
It  was  now  the  Queen's  turn  to  feel  ag- 
grieved. She  had  thought  that  these 
Princes  would  be  eager  to  show  respect 
and  kindness  to  her  brother.  She  had  im- 
agined them  presiding  over  (ntertain- 
ments  in  his  honor,  and  rivaling  each 
other  in  efforts  to  please  him.    She  ex- 
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pressed  to  the  Coniit  de  l.i  Marck  her  as- 
tonisliment  at  their  coldness. 

Unhickilv  the  Count,  also  an  Austrian 
by  birlli,  was  not  better  nistrueted  in 
Cfourt  etiquette  than  tlie  Queen  herself. 
He  saw  lier  distressed,  and  his  sympathy 
went  witli  her.  The  day  after  this  niter- 
view  he  requested  another,  in  order  to 
communicate  to  her  an  idea  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  hini.  lie  proposed  to  in- 
vite the  most  distinguished  of  the  young 
French  nobility  to  give  a  banquet  to  the 
Archduke,  at  whicli  the  Count  d'Artois 
should  preside.  The  Queen  was  grati- 
fied, and  the  thing  was  done.  It  was  a 
blunder.  This  entertainment  added  to 
the  offense  of  those  already  too  much 
offended ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
of  all  the  Princes  liad  felt  most  stung  by 
the  supposed  slight,  was  now  provoked  to 
serious  resentment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Queen,  never  good  at  dissembling, 
betrayed  her  displeasure  with  him  at  her 
subsequent  receptions  ;  and,  as  it  generally 
happens  in  misunderstandings  of  this  kind, 
her  altered  manner  reacted  upon  him ;  and, 
says  De  la  Marck,  "  On  le  vit  constamment 
depuis  cette  epoque  saisir  avec  empresse- 
ment  toutes  les  occasions  de  blamer  les 
demarches  de  la  Keine." 

The  Queen  was  too  indifferent  to  the 
damaijCe  that  the  ancjor  of  such  a  man 
might  do  her  ;  and  the  King,  naturally  dis- 
courteous, was  especially  cold  to  this  cousin 
of  his ;  for  he  was  offended  by  his  affec- 
tations (»f  Anghcism,  and  by  the  immor- 
ality of  his  life.  A  little  flattery  and  pro- 
motion wouhl  have  secured  his  adherence; 
but  instead  of  that,  the  Duke's  self-love 
was  wounded  on  every  possible  occji«ion 
by  the  Court,  till  the  irritation  of  his  fee- 
ble character  became  an  itching  irresistible 
imj)ulse  to  revenge.  lie  was  not  a  strong 
man  in  any  way :  his  capacity  was  narrow, 
his  conversation  was  trivial,  his  thoughts 
were  low  ;  but  imhappily  it  is  easier  to 
work  evil  than  good  ;  and  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  hann  may  be  constructed  out 
of  a  seemin<;lv  insitniificant  tool.  The 
Duke  might  well  apj)ear  an  ineflicient  sup- 
port ;  but  the  throne  was  in  that  stagger- 
ing condition  when  the  removal  of  anv 
the  smallest  prop  was  dangerous,  and 
when  one  more  blow  struck  at  it  might 
be  fatal. 

Whin  the  Duke  in  his  first  offense  gave 
way  to  his  sullen  humor  by  encouraging 
lamjK)ons,  and  propagating  shameless  slan- 
ders  against   the   Queen,  whom   he   had 


once  held  dear,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
shuddered  at  the  intimation  of  those  su£» 
ferings  with  which  he  afterward  assisted 
to  load  her  weary  life.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him  then  to  think  that 
he  woidd  one  day  look  out  from  his  pal- 
ace window  to  applaud  the  ghastly  procefh 
sion,  of  w  Inch  Lamballe's  murder  was  the 
triumph,  as  it  moved  on  from  its  widced 
work  hi  front  of  the  Qucen^s  prison ;  or 
then  to  believe  that  he  would  one  dav 
mount  the  steps  of  the  Revolutionary  tri- 
bunal to  vote  for  the  execution — the  sum- 
mary execution  (pronouncing  even  against 
the  requested  respite  of  three  days)  of  the 
King,  his  cousin.  But  he  came  to  this: 
throwing  himself  into  the  anus  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  they  bent  him  to  their  own 
uses.  Tliey  disliked  and  despised  him,  bat 
the^'  saw  good  policy  in  retaining  him  on 
their  side,  and  they  kept  him  tiU  his  seN 
vice  was  ended,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
And  so  his  base  life  came  to  a  base  con- 
clusion. But  his  progress  in  crime  was 
not  without  interruption.  There  was  a 
moment  of  halt  after  the  capture  of  the 
royal  family  at  Yarennes,  when  his  heart 
was  open  to  their  affliction ;  and  on  his  ze- 
turn  from  his  mysterious  mission  in  Enff^ 
land,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  reconcd- 
ing  himself  to  the  King  that  he  repaired 
to  the  Tuileries.  Here  the  King  was  rear 
dy  to  receive  him  with  cordiality,  for  his 
nature  was  forgiving,  but,  with  ma  usual 
indolence,  he  omitted  to  give  any  instroe- 
tions  to  his  officers  and  attendants;  and 
they,  exasperated  by  the  wrongs  of  their 
master,  and  regarding  Orleans  as  one  of 
his  worst  enemies,  rashly  insulted  him. 
Tliey  greeted  him  vnih  loud  contempti 
hissing,  and  even  spitting  at  him.  His  ill 
blood  was  stirred;  the  old  sore  bled  asain. 
lie  did  not  pause  for  question — he  dia  not 
})enetrate  to  the  King^s  presence — bdt 
turned  his  back  uj)on  the  palace  forever, 
to  enter  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  thenceforth 
to  join  in  every  excess  of  the  Jacobin  party; 
Some  very  interesting^  details  rJating 
to  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Orleana 
at  this  ])eriod  are  given  in  the  memoir, 
published  in  the  year  1850,  of  Mrs.  Dat 
rymi>le  Klliot.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Paris  at  this  time,  (her 
beauty  has  Ix'^n  immortalized  by  Gaui- 
borouglu)  and  she  was  an  Englishwoman; 
but  her  life  was  not  so  f!iir  as  her  face ; 
evil  iuflui'nces  at  an  early  age  led  her  into 
the  ways  of  corruption ;  and  she  was  one 
of  the  many  mistresses  of  this  Duke  of  Oi^ 
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leans.     She  had,  however,  redeeming  vir-  from  jour  cold.'    I  told  him  that  hi*?  black  coat 

tues.    She  had  great  compassion  and  cour-  ^^^^  ™e  remember  terrible  events,  and  that  I 

aire,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  her  supposed  he  was,  as  I  was  in  mourning  for  the 

life   was  frennentlv   risked   voluntanlv  in  ^^"^-     ^°  *^***  ^^  ^^^^^  *  ^^^^^^  ^""^  ^^^  ' 

.1       Z  i    .^  ^V  ^olunraniy  m  ^oh  i  no;  I  am  in  mourning  for  the  Due  de 

the   effort   to   deliver    wretched    victims  Penthievre,  my  father-in-law?     » I  suppose,'  I 

from    death.     Her  narrative   is   vahiable,  said,  *  that  the  King's  death  has  hastened  this, 

simple,  unaffected,  genuine,  and  hardly  so  or  perhaps  the  manner  of  his  cruel  trial,  and 

well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.     The  ex-  your  having  voted  for  his  death.'    Here  I  burst 

tract  which  follows  hero  gives  a  curious  i^^o    tears,   and   said  :    *  I  dare  say  that  he 

painful  picture  of  the  Duke's  position  at  died  broken-hearted   and  so  shalll ;  but  you, 

the  close  of  the  great  tragedy:  JJ''"'*^^'^''  "!  r    a' }^a  p^  -ST  ^'T  T 

o  o     J  the  scaffold.'     'Good  God  I'  said  he,  *what  a 

44 1^^*;;    r^«..^«,    >oQ        T  u^A  ««^«  i:**i       r  situation  you  are  in!     I  am  6u»e  I  should  not 

**ltta  January,  '93.  —  1  had   se^^n  little  of  ■  ^-^  u         u  j  t  u    i        'j        i- 

the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  some  time.     On  my  have  made  you  come  here,  had  I  had  an  idea  of 

asking  him  what  he  now  thought  of  the  wicked  ''"  '•»«•  .  ^*'^?'"«.  '"^  been  tned,  and  he  is  no 

trial  which  was  going  on,  and  saying  that  I  moye-     I  could  not  prevent  h.s  death.' 

t. J  ,  ^  J.J  __4  ®    _° !.  ,      .,   •L:- *_  I  then  replied;  *  But  you  promised  that  you 


deliverance  '    *  Certainlv  '  he  answered  *  and  for  ^^^"ation  ;  1  could  not  avoid  domg  what  1  have 

aciiverance.Lertainiyne  answered,    and  lor  ^  j  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  tban 

notgo  to  the  convention  on  Saturday   pray  don  t  ^^     .      ^^  y^^^    .    p  ^      ^         ^. 

He  said  ^  that  hecerainly  would  not  go,  that  he  j^,^^^^  ,  ^  ^^  ^       ^   subject.     Things  are  at 

never  had  intended  to  go,' and  he  gave  me  his  ..    •  * » »»  jlihu^jo 

sacred  word  of  honor,  that  though  he  thought  the  ^ 

King  had  been  guilty  by  forfeiting  his  word  to  the  . 

ration,  yet  nothing  should  induce  him,  being  his        This  picture,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 

relation,  to  vote  against  him On  the  simple  woman,  seems   to   me  w^orthy  of 

Saturday,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  the  sad  and  fatal  the  greatest  masters  of  art  ;  and  in  the 

list  arrived  with  the  King's  condemnation,  and  pages  of  Scott,  or  even  of  Shakspeare,  it 

wiihtheDuke  of  Orleans' dishonor.   I  never  felt  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  delinea- 

such  horror  for  any  one  m  my  life  as  I  did  at  x*  „  ^r  ♦i.^  ,r„:i«.i  «^^^„„«  ««;i  „««    4.   * 

that  moment  at  the  Duke's  conduct.     We  were  ^T    /^  ii  ^    T^  and  secret  strug- 

all  in  deep  affliction,  even  poor  Biron,  who  was  ^}^^  of  a  cowardly  nature  wading  m  giult, 

a  Republican,  was  almost  in  a  fit.     A  young  "^^'^P  ^^  ^"is  qwiet  narration  of  a  dialogue 

man  who  was  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp  tore  off  which  actually  took  place.   Louis  Philippe, 

his  coat  and  flung  it  in  the  fire,  snying  that  Due  de  Chartres,  sometimes  called  Young 

he  should  blush  ever  to  wear  it  again.     .    .    .  Esralit^,  (but  he  never  deserved  so  bad  a 

Every  place  seemed  dreary  and  bloody  to  me.  name,)  had  just  left  France  with  General 

I  could  not  sleep.    The  image  of  the  innocent  Dumouriez,   when   Mrs.  Dalrymple   held 

King  was  constantly  before  me.     Till  that  mo-  i        i     ^  •   I       •  '-^i.  -oi  •!•  ti     i*^' 

menX  1  had  always  flattered  myself  that  the  ^''  ^''^^  interview  with  Philippe  Lgalite. 

Duke  of  Orleans  w'as  misled.     Now,  all  illusion  ^^  ^'^  ^hen  no  longer  even  nominally  a 

was  over.   I  even  threw  the  things  he  had  given  ^^ee  agent,  and  arrived  at  her  house  un- 

me,  which  I  had  in  my  pockets  and  in  my  room,  der  the  superintendence  of  two  gendarmes, 

out  of  it,  not  daring  to  stay  near  any  thing  that  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter  written 

had  been  his."  by  the  young  Duke  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 

e,.  1       A      .1.  .   ^r      T^n.  parture,cxpressing  just indiguatiou  agaiust 

Six  weeks  after  this  event,  Mrs.  Elliot  {.is  fivther  for  the  course  he  had  taken  at 


all  the  world  had  given  him  up  and  that  mouriez  the  unwelcome  company  he  was 

his  unhappy  situation  might  make  her  lor-  ;„.     Not  long  after  this  he  was  led  to  the 

give  him    if   she   thought  he   had   done  geaffold,  as  Mrs.  Elliot  had  predicted,  an 

wrong.     She  consented  to  see  him.  object  of  universal  scorn,     ifis  vengeance 

"  ne  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  looked  J?^^  ^'^"^^,^  ^"'i  J"""  PtT^  ^'  '''''"S^ 

embarrassed,  and  very   grive.     I  w,^  nearly  for  popidarity  had  brought  hira  no  profit; 

fainting,  and  he  made  me  sit  down,  and  him-  ^is  vote  tor  the  King  s  death  had  been 

self  gave  me  a  glass  of  water.     *  You  look  ill,'  heard   with  horror.     And  when   he   had 

he  said  ;   *  but  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered  made  his  great  renunciation,  and  forfeited 
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is  here  his  hereafter,  and  staked  liis 

nencc  for  his  paltry  life,  he  had  per- 

m1,  by  the  muttered  groans  and  avert- 

3oks  of  his  audience,  that  he  had  not 

iined  the  favor  he  sought  for.     Even 

most  ruthless  of  his  associates  recoil- 


ed from  this  treason  of  the  blood,  and  at 
his  last  hour  he  saw  himself  nnhonored, 
unpitied,  unlamented ;  rejected  bv  eveir 
faction  in  France,  and  execrated  hj  afi 

mankind. 


From    Fraier^s    MagftKine. 


GOING 


0      N 


There  are  many  things  of  which  you 
have  a  much  more  vivid  perception  at 
some  times  than  at  others.  The  thing  is 
before  you ;  but  sometimes  you  can  grasp 
it  firmly,  sometimes  it  eludes  you  mistily. 
Vou  Jire  walking  along  a  country  path, 
just  withui  hearing  of  distant  bells.  You 
hear  them  faintly;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  by 
some  caprice  of  the  wuid,  the  sound  is 
borne  to  you  with  startling  clearness. 
There  is  something  analogous  to  that  in 
our  perceptions  and  feehngs  of  many  great 
facts  and  truths.  Commonly,  we  perceive 
tliem  and  feel  them  faintly  ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  bonie  hi  upon  us,  we  can  not  say 
how.  Sometimes  we  get  vivid  ghmpses 
of  things  which  we  had  often  talkecl  of, 
but  which  we  had  never  truly  discerned 
and  realized  before.  And  for  many  days 
it  has  been  so  with  me.  I  have  seemed 
to  feel  the  lapse  of  time  with  startling 
clearness.  I  have  no  doubt,  my  reader, 
that  you  have  sometimes  done  the  like. 
You  have  seemed  to  actually  perceive  the 
great  current  with  which  we  are  all  glid- 
ing steadily  awfiy  and  away. 

lia}>id  movement  is  a  thing  which  has 
a  certain  power  to  disguise  itself  from  the 
person  who  is  involved  in  it.  P2very  one 
Knows  that  if  vou  are  travelin^if  in  an  ex- 
pres»<  train  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  you  do 
not  feel  the  speed  nearly  so  much  as  the 
man  tloes  who  stands  Ix'side  the  track  and 
see>  the  great  mass  sweep  by  like  a  hur- 
ricane. Have  you  ever  thought  it  would 
l>e  curious  if  we  cimld  for  a  few  mhnites 
Ik?  made  sensible  of  the  world's  motion  V 
Here  we  are,  tearing  on  through  space  at 
au  inconceivable  speed.     AVe  do  not  feel 


it,  of  course ;  we  could  not  stand  it.  I 
should  like  to  feel  it  for  half  a  minote— 
not  for  more. 

But  it  is  not  that  motion  we  are  to 
think  of  at  present.    No  special  iDamiiia- 
tion  has  been  accorded  to  me,  making  me 
feel  that  fact  which  we  all  know  withoat 
feeling.    But  there  is  another  rapid  mo- 
tion, common  to  all  of  us  as  is  the  motioo 
of  the  earth  which  bears  us  alL    Tliere  is 
a  great  current  bearing  us  along  and  aD 
thmgs  about  us,  which  is  conunonljr  not 
much  felt.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
several  week  I  have  been  actually  feeling 
it.    I  have  been  excessively  bnsy ;  liring 
in  a  great  pressure  and  hurry  crf'oocinMh 
tions.    Li  that  state,  my  reader,  you  wA 
Sunday  aft^r  Smiday  return  with  a  rapidi- 
ty which  takes  away  your  breath ;  and  lei 
me  say  that  if  you  have  to  provide  otm 
sermon,  and  still  more  if  you  nave  to  pio- 
vide  two,  agauist  the  retiun  of  each,  jom 
will  in  that  fever  of  work  and  haste  oons 
to  look  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next  fSl 
vou  will  come  to  find  them  flying  past  joa 
like  the  quarter-mile  posts  on  a  ndlwaj. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  hardly  bdiervie 
walking  into  churdi  on  Sunday  mondi^ 
that  a  week  has  gone  since  the  last  Bv 
day.    And  in  such  a  time  yon  will  rsalir 
much  more  distinctly  than  you  usuaDj  d 
that  all   things  are  going  on — dmfi 
away — ^all  in  company.    "iHiese  April  di 
are  taking  life  away  from  you,  from  mt 
from  prince  and  peasant.    There  is 
thing  at  least  whien  all  human  beipgi 
using  up  at  exactly  the  same  rale. 
can  Tdl  get  out  of  the  day  iust  twcBlgr 
hours,  neither  more  nor  less.    0B6 
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may  live  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  another  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  but  each  expends  his  time 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  year.     Whatever  other  differences 
there  may  be  between  the  lots  of  human 
beings,  we  are  all  drifting  on  with  the 
current  of  time,  and  drifting  at  the  same 
rate  exactly.     And  we  are  certainly  driftr 
ing.     We  are  never  quite  the  same  in  two 
successive   weeks.     One    Sunday  is    not 
like  the  last.     Look  closely,  and  you  will 
see  that  there  is  a  difference — slight  per- 
haps, but  real.     Each  time  you  sit  down 
to  your  Saturday  Review^  you  feel  there 
is  a  difference  since  the  last  time.     Still 
more  do  you  feel  it  as  you  read  the  return- 
ing Fraser^  coming  at  the  longer  interval 
of  a  month.  Things  never  come  back  again 
quite  the  same.     And  indeed  in  Xature 
there  is  a  singular  dislike  to  uniformity. 
If  to-day  be  a  fma  day,  look  back ;  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  this  day  last  year  was 
rainy.     If  to-day  you  are  in  very  cheerful 
spirits,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  corre- 
sponding day  in  the  year  that  is  gone  you 
were  very  dull  and  anxious.     ^No  doubt 
human  beings  sometimes  successfully  re- 
sist Nature's  love  of  variety.     Some  men 
have  an  especial  love  for  havhig  and  doing 
things  always   in   the   same  way.     They 
walk  on  special  days  always  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street ;  perhaps  they  put  their 
feet,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  same  stones 
in  the  pavement.     They  dress  in  the  same 
way  year  after  year.     They  maintain  an- 
niversaries, and  try  to  bring  the  old  party 
aroimd  the  table  once  more,  and  to  have 
the  old  time  back.    But  we  can  not  have 
thin<]^s   exactlv  over  a«:ain.     There   is   a 
diflTerence  in  the  feeling,  even  if  you  are 
able  precisely  to  reproduce  the  fact.    And 
indeed  tlie  wonder  is  that  things  are  so 
much   like,  as  they  are   to-day,  to  what 
they  were  a  year  ago,  when  we  think  of 
the   innumerable    possibilities   of   change 
that  hang  over  us.     Yes,  we  are  drifting 
on  and  on,  down  to  the  great  sea.     Sit 
down,  my  friend,  to  write  your  article. 
You  have  written  many.     The  paper  is 
the  same ;  the  table  on  which  you  write 
is  the  same ;  the  inkstand  is  the  same ; 
and  the  pen  is  made  by  the  same  mender 
tliat  made  all  the  rest.    And  it  is  possible 
enough  that  when  the  article  is  pnnted  at 
last,  your  readers  will  say  that  it  is  just 
the  same  thing  over  again ;  but  it  is  not. 
To  your  feeling  this  day's  work  is  quite 
different  from  the  work  of  all  preceding 


days.  There  is  an  undefinable  variation 
from  whatever  was  before.  And  as  weeks 
and  months  go  on,  there  come  to  be. differ- 
ences which  some  may  think  more  real 
than  any  in  the  comparatively  fanciful  re- 
spect of  feeling.  The  hair  is  turning  thin 
and  gray ;  the  old  spirit  is  subdued. 
There  are  changes  in  taste,  in  judgment, 
in  feeling,  in  many  ways.  Yes,  we  are  all 
Going  On. 

I  wish  to  stop.  There  is  something  ajv- 
ful  in  this  perpetual  progression*,  n  the 
current  would  slacken  its  speed,  at  least, 
and  let  one  quietly  think  for  a  little  while. 
Let  us  sit  down,  my  friend,  by  the  way- 
side. We  are  old  enough  now  to  look 
back,  as  well  as  to  look  round ;  and  to 
think  how  life  is  going  with  us,  and  with 
those  we  know.  We  are  now  in  the  mid- 
dle passage :  perhaps  farther  on.  And  if 
we  are  half-way  in  fact,  assuredly  we  are 
far  more  in  feeling.  Though  a  num  live 
to  seventy,  his  first  thirty-five  years  are 
by  far  the  longer  portion  of  his  life. 

Let  us  think  to-day,  my  reader,  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  friends ;  and  of  how  it 
is  faring  with  us  as  w^e  go  on. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  now,  when  we 
have  settled  to  our  stride,'  and  are  going 
on  (in  most  eases)  very  much  as  we  pro- 
bably shall  go  on  as  long  as  we  live,  to 
compare  what  we  are,  with  what  we  pro- 
mised at  our  entrance  on  life  to  be.     lou 
remember  people  who  began  with  a  tre- 
mendous flourish  of  trumpets :  people  of 
whom  there  was  a  vague  impression,  more 
or    less  general,   that  they  were  to  do* 
great  things.     Sometimes  this  impressions 
was  confined  to  the  man  himself.     Not 
unfrequently  it  w- as  scared  by  his  mother 
and  his  sisters.    It  occasionsdly  extended* 
to  his  father  and  his  brothers.    And  in  a 
few  cases,  generally  in  these  cases  not 
without  some  reason,  it  prevailed  in  the- 
mind  of  his  fellow-students.    And  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  belief  that  some  young  la<^ 
is  destined  to  do  considerable  things,  if  it 
be  an}'thing  like  imiversal  amon^  his  col- 
lege companions,  must  have  some  founda- 
tion.   A  belief  to  the  same  eflTect  with  re- 
gard to  any  young  man,  if  confined  to  two 
or  three  of  his  intimate  companions,  is 
generally  quite  groundless ;  and  if  it  exist 
only  in  the  heart  of  his  mother  and  of* 
himself  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  absurd  an^^l 
idiotic.    We  can  all  probably  remember 
individuals  who,  without  any  reason  ap-^ 
parent  to  onlookers,  cherished  a  most  ex- 
traordinarily high  opmion  of  tbeniselveA  f. 
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imd  one  which  was  not  at  all  taken  down  I 
hy  frequently  being  beaten,  and  even  dis- 
tanced, in  the  coini)etitions  of  college  liie. 
Such  individuals,  for  the  most  part,  indiJg- 
ed  a  very  bitter  and  malicious  spirit  toward 
students  more  able  and  successful  than 
themselves.  I  wish  I  could  believe  that 
modesty  always  goes  with  merit.  1  fear 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  I  have  beheld 
inordinate  self-conceit  in  very  clever  fel- 
lows, as  well  as  in  very  stupid  ones.  And 
I  have  beheld  self-conceit  developed  in  a 
degree  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded, 
in  individuals  who  were  neither  very  clever 
nor  very  stupid,  but  remarkably  ordinary 
in  everv  wav.  Let  me  here  remark,  that 
I  have  known  the  most  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration excited  in  the  breasts  of  one  or  two 
individuals  by  a  very  connnonplace  man. 
I  mean  admiration  of  his  talents.  And  I 
behyld  the  spectacle  with  great  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  indignation.  I  can  quite 
miderstand  man  or  woman  feeling  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  a  great  and  wonderful 
genius.  I  can  feel  that  warm  admiration 
myself.  And  I  can  imagine  its  existence 
in  youthful  minds,  even  when  the  genius 
is  dashed  with  great  failings,  or  is  of  a 
very  irregular  nature.  But  the  thing  I 
wonder  at,  and  can  not  imderstand,  is  en- 
thusiastic admiration  professed  and  felt  for 
dreary  commonplace.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  when  I  hear  a  voung  per- 
son, or  indeed  an  old  one,  speaking  in  liy- 
perbolical  terms  of  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Caird.  I  liave  heard  it  myself,  and  I 
know  how  brilliant  and  eftective  it  is. 
But  I  really  look  with  wonder  at  the 
young  woman  who  prqfesses  equally  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  sennon  of  Dr. 
Log.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Log  j)reach.  I 
could  not  for  mv  life  attend  to  his  sermon. 
It  was  horribly  tiresome.  Tliere  was  not  in 
it  a  t  race  of  pith  or  of  beauty.  It  approach- 
ed to  the  nature  of  twaddle.  I  was  awe- 
stricken  when  I  heard  it  described  in  rap- 
turous phrases.  I  recognized  a  superior 
intelligence.  I  thoui^ht  to  mvself,  revers- 
ins:  Ml'.  Tickeirs  lines :  ''  You  hear  a  voice 
I  can  not  hear ;  you  see  a  hand  I  can  not 
see.''  It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  enthusi- 
astic appreciators  of  Dr.  Log  were  very 
few  in  number,  and  that  they  appeared  to 
me  nearly  as  stu]>id  as  Dr.  Log  himself. 

But  leavuig  Dr.  Log  and  his  admirers, 
let  me  say  that  very  clever  fellows,  very 
stupid  fellows,  and  very  commonplace  fel- 
lows, have  started  in  life  with  a  great  flou- 
rish  of  trum|)ets.    The  vanity  of  many 


lads,  leaving  the  university,  ifl  enormous. 
They  expect  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire;  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  A  few  tak- 
ings down  biing  the  best  of  tiiem  to  mo> 
desty  and  sense.  And  the  men  for  whom 
the  flourish  was  loudest  do  BometimeSi 
when  all  And  their  level,  have  to  rest  at  a 
very  lo  w  one.  Many  painful  mortificationa 
and  struggles  bring  them  to  it.  Oh  I  if 
talent  and  ambition  could  always  be  in  a 
man,  in  just  proportion !  But  I  have 
known  the  most  commonplace  of  men, 
with  and)ition  that  would  have  given 
enough  {o  do  to  the  abilities  of  iShak- 
speare.  And  we  may  perhaps  say,  that 
no  one  who  begins  with  a  great  flomidi 
ever  iails  to  disappoint  himself  and  his 
friends.  He  may  do  very  well ;  he 
may  do  magniflcently ;  but  he  does  not 
come  up  to  the  great  expectations  formed 
of  him.  I  was  startled  the  other  day  to 
hear  a  certain  man  named  as  a  failure,  who 
has  attained  supreme  eminence  in  his  own 
w^alk  in  life,  and  that  a  conspicuons  one. 
I  said.  No :  he  is  any  thing  but  a  fiulore : 
he  h:is  attained  extraordinary  eminence : 
he  is  a  great  man.  But  the  replv  was : 
''Ah!  we  expected  far  more!  We  thought 
he  would  leave  an  impression  on  the  age, 
and  he  has  certainly  not  done  that ;  while 
it  seems  certain  he  has  done  the  best  heia 
ever  to  do."  But  look  round,  my  friend, 
and  tlank  how  the  world  goes  with  thoae 
who  set  out  with  you.  They  are  generaUy, 
I  suppose,  jogging  on  humblv  and  respect 
ably.  The  present  writer  did  not  in  hSm 
youth  live  among  those  from  whom  the 
famous  of  the  earth  are  likely  to  be  taken. 
One  or  two  of  the  number  nave  risen  to 
no  small  eminence ;  but  the  lot  of  moat 
has  circumscribed  their  ambition.  It  it 
not  in  the  Senate  that  he  can  look  to  find 
many  of  the  names  of  liis  old  compamoiM. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  will  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Tlic  life  of  two  or 
three  may  perhaps  be  written,  if  they  leave 
behhid  them  a  warm  friend  who  is  not  veiy 
busy.  It  does  not  matter.  The  nonaenae 
has  been  taken  out  of  us  by  the  work  of 
life.  And  on  the  whole,  we  are  going 
creditably  on. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  tilings  wluek 
at  the  beginning  were  very  had,  may  be 
made  good  by  a  very  small  change  wrongbt 
upon  t  hem.  You  see  this  in  human  being% 
as  thev  go  on  through  life.  You  remem* 
bcr,  I  liave  no  doubt,  how  various  passage! 
in  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
which  the  Quarterly  Heview  savagely  ~ 
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at  their  first  publication,  and  which  Mr. 
Tennyson's  warmest  admirers  must  admit 
to  have  been  in  truth  very  weak,  affected, 
and  ridiculous,  have  by  alterations  of  won- 
derfully small  amount  been  brought  to  a 
state  in  which  the  most  fastidious  critic 
c^uld  find  no  fault  in  them.  Just  a  touch 
from  the  master-hand  did  it  all.  You 
have  in  a  homelier  decree  felt  the  same 
yourself,  in  correcting  and  re- writing  your 
own  crude  and  immature  compositions. 
Often  a  very  small  matter  takes  away  the 
mark  of  that  Beast  whose  name  shall  not 
be  mentioned  here.  I  know  a  very  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  really  a  pulpit  orator, 
whose  manner  at  his  outset  was  remarka- 
bly awkward.  No  doubt  he  has  devoted 
much  pains  to  his  manner  since ;  though 
his  art  is  high  enough  to  conceal  any  trace 
of  art.  I  heard  him  preach  not  long  since, 
and  his  manner  was  singularly  graceful, 
while  yet  tliere  was  no  great  change  ma- 
terially. You  have  remarked  how  the  fea- 
tures of  a  girl's  f*ice,  very  plain  at  four- 
teen, have  at  twenty  grown  remarkably 
pretty.  And  yet  the  years  have  wrought 
no  very  great  change.  The  face  is  un- 
questionably and  quite  recognizably  the 
same ;  yet  it  has  passed  from  plainness 
into  beauty.  And  so,  as  we  go  on  in  life, 
you  will  find  a  man  got  rid  of  some  little 
mtnisive  folly  which  just  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  his  being  very  good  and  his 
bein^i:  verv  bad.  The  man  whose  ten  den- 
cy  to  boast,  or  to  exaggerate,  or  to  talk 
thoughtlessly  of  others,  made  him  appear 
a  fool  in  his  youth,  has  corrected  that  one 
evil  tendency,  and  lo  !  he  quite  altered — 
he  is  all  right ;  he  is  a  wise  and  good  man. 
You  would  not  have  believed  what  a 
change  for  the  better  would  be  made  by 
that  little  thing.  You  know,  I  dare  say, 
how  })oor  and  bad  are  the  first  crude 
thoughts  for  your  sermon  or  your  article, 
thrown  at  random  on  the  page.  Yet  when 
you  have  arranged  and  rounded  them  into 
a  s^Tumetrical,  and  accurate,  and  well- 
considered  composition,  it  is  wonderful 
how  little  change  there  is  from  the  fii'st 
rude  sketch.  Look  at  the  waste  scraps 
of  paper  before  you  throw  them  into  the 
fire,  and  you  will  find  some  of  your  most 
card  III  and  best  sentences  there,  word  for 
word.  You  have  not  been  able  to  improve 
upon  the  way  in  which  you  first  dashed 
them  down. 

There  is  a  sad  thing  which  we  are  all 
made  to  feel,  as  we  are  going  on.    It  is, 


that  we  are  growing  (tut  of  things  which 
we  are  sorry  to  outgrow.  The  firmest 
conviction  that  we  are  going  on  to  what  is 
better,  can  not  suppress  some  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  thought  of  what  we  are 
leaving  behind.     When  I  was  a  country 

I)arson,  I  used  to  feel  very  sorry  to  see  a 
aurel  or  a  yew  growing  out  of  the  shape 
in  which  I  remembered  it ;  and  which  was 
associated  with  pleasant  days.  There  was 
a  dull  pang  at  the  sight.  I  remember 
well  a  httle  yew  I  planted  with  my  own 
hand.  It  looks  like  yesterday  since  I  held 
its  top,  while  a  certain  man  filled  in  the 
earth,  and  put  the  sod  roimd  its  stem. 
For  some  time  it  appeared  doubtful  if 
that  yew  would  live  and  grow;  at  last  it 
was  fairly  established,  and  it  began  to 
grow  vigorously  the  second  year.  For 
a  year  or  two  more,  it  was  a  neat, 
shaggy  little  thing;  but  then  it  began 
to  put  out  tremendous  shoots,   and   to 

f'ow  out  of  my  acquaintance.  I  felt 
was  losing  an  old  fnend.  Many  a  time 
I  had  stood  and  looked  at  the  little 
yew ;  I  knew  eveiy  branch  of  it ;  and 
always  went  to  look  at  it  when  I  had 
been  a  few  days  away.  No  doubt  it  was 
growing  better ;  it  was  progressing  i^dth 
a  yew's  progress  ;  I  was  getting  a  new 
friend  better  than  the  old  one  ;  yet  I  sigh- 
ed for  the  old  one  that  was  gradually 
leaving  me.  You  do  not  like  to  think 
that  your  little  child  must  grow  into  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  it  is  now ; 
must  die  into  the  grown-up  man  or  wo- 
man ;  must  grow  hardened  to  the  world, 
and  cease  to  be  lovable  as  now.  You 
would  like  to  keep  the  little  thing  as  it 
is  ;  when  it  climbs  on  your  knee,  and 
lays  a  little  soft  cheek  against  your  own. 
Even  in  the  big  girl  of  seven,  that  goes 
to  school,  you  regret  the  wee  child  of 
three  that  you  used  to  run  after  on  the 
little  green  before  your  door ;  and  in  the 
dawn  of  cleverness  and  thought,  though 
pleasant  to  see.  Still  you  feel  there  is  some- 
thing gone  which  you  would  have  liked 
to  keep.  But  it  is  an  inevitable  law,  that 
you  can  not  have  two  inconsistent  good 
things  together.  You  can  not  at  once 
have  your  field  green  as  it  is  in  spring, 
and  golden  as  it  is  in  autumn.  You  can 
not  at  once  live  in  the  little  dwelling 
which  was  long  your  home,  and  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  memories  of  many 
years;  and  in  the  more  beautiful  and  com- 
modious mansion  which  your  increasing 
wealth  has  been  able  to  buy.    You  can 
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not  at  once  be  the  mercant  prince,  wesilthy, 
influential,  esteemed  by  all,  though  gouty, 
aging,  and  careworn  ;  and  the  hopeful, 
light-hearted  lad  that  came  in  from  the 
country  to  push  his  way,  and  on  whose 
early  aspirations  and  struggles  you  look 
back  with  a  coiifused  feeling  as  though  he 
were  another  being.  You  can  not  at  the 
same  time  be  a  country  parson,  leisurely 
and  quiet.,  living  among  green  fields  and 
trees,  and  knowing  the  concerns  of  every 
soul  in  your  parish  ;  and  have  the  privi- 
lege and  the  stimulus  of  preaching  to  a 
congregation  of  educated  folk  in  town. 
Yet  you  would  look  round  in  silence  and 
regret,  when  you  look  for-  the  last  time 
upon  the  scenes  amid  which  you  passed 
soiue  considerable  part  of  your  life  ;  even 
though  you  felt  that  the  new  place  of 
your  labors  and  your  lot  were  ever  so 
inuch  better.  And  though  you  know  it 
is  well  that  your  children  should  grow 
up  into  men  and  women,  still  you  will 
sometimes  be  sorry  that  their  happy  child- 
hood will  pass  so  swiftly  and  so  complete- 
ly away ;  that  it  must  be  so  entirely  lost 
in  that  which  is  to  come  after  it ;  that 
even  in  the  healthy  maturity  of  body  and 
of  mind,  there  is  so  little  that  recalls  to 
you  the  merry  little  boy  or  girl  you  iLsed 
to  know.  Yes ;  we  may  have  got  on  to 
something  that  is  imquestionably  better  ; 
but  still  we  miss  the  dear  old  time  and 
way.  It  is  as  with  the  emigrant,  who  has 
risen  to  wealth  and  position  in  the  new 
world  across  the  sea ;  but  wlio  often 
thinks,  with  fond  regret,  of  the  hills  of 
his  native  land  ;  and  who,  through  all 
these  years,  has  never  forgotten  the  cot- 
tage where  he  drew  his  first  breath,  and 
the  little  church-yard  where  his  father  and 
mother  are  sleepmg.  Yes  ;  you  little  man 
with  the  very  curly  hair,  standing  at  that 
s(^fa  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  large 
Bible  with  pictures ;  stay  as  you  are,  as 
long  as  you  can  !  For  I  may  live  to  see 
you  grow  into  something  far  less  pleasant 
to  see ;  but  I  shall  never  live  to  see  you 
Lord  Chancellor ;  though  that  distinguish- 
ed post  (it  is  well  known)  is  the  natural 
<lestination  of  a  Scotch  clergyman's  son. 

There  is  something  rather  awful  im- 
plied in  going  on.  Its  possibilities  are 
vast ;  you  may  yet  have  greatly  to  mod- 
ify your  opinion  of  any  man  who  is 
still  going  on.  Tlie  page  is  not  finished 
vet ;  and  it  may  be  t<irribly  blotted  before 
It  is  done  with.     But  the  man  who  is  no 


longer  going  on ;  the  man  who  has  finish- 
ed his  page  and  handed  it  in ;  is  fixed  and 
statuesque.    There  he  is,  forever.    You 
may  finally  make  up  your  mind  about 
him.    He  can  never  do  any  thing  to  di«- 
Jippoint  you  now.     But  very  many  men 
do  live  on,  just  to  disappoint.    They  have 
done  their  best  alreadjy ;  and  they  are  go- 
ing on  producing  work  very  inferior  to 
what  they  once  did,  and  to  what  we  might 
expect  of  them.    You  go  and  hear  a  great 
preacher ;  not  upon  a  s{tccLiI  occasion,  but 
in  his  own  church  upon  a  common  Sun- 
day.   You  have  read  his  published  ser- 
mons, and  thought  them  very  fine ;  some 
sentences  from  them  still  linger  on  your 
ear.     Unhapi)ily,  he   did  not   stop  with 
these  fine  things.     He  is  going  on  still; 
and  what  he  is  turning  off  now  is  quite 
different.    -There  is  little  to  remind  you 
of  what  he  was.    Your  lofty  idea  of  that 
great  and  good  man  is  sadly  shattered. 
No  doubt,  this  is  not  always  so.    There 
are  men  who  go  on  through  life ;  and  go 
on  without  deterioration.    There  are  men 
who  are  always  themselves ;  always  up  to 
the  mark.     But,  for  the  most  part,  going 
on  iin|)lies  a  great  falling  off.    Think  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  last  novels.    Think  of 
Byron's  last  poetry.     Compare  The  Fif^ 
gin  Widow  with  Philip  van  Arteodde, 
Think  of  the  late  productions  of  the  au- 
thor of  FesU(8.    Think  of  the  last  squee»' 
ings   from    the  mind  of  Dr.  ChaunersL 
Think  of  the  recent  appearances,  intd- 
lectual  and  moral,  of  ^MTr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor.     Tliink  how  roaring  Irish  patri- 
ots have  become  the  pensioners  of  the 
Saxon,  after  having  publicly  sworn  never 
to    touch  the    alien    coin.    Think    how 
men  who  have  bearded  the  tyrant  in  their 
youth   have  ended  in  contented    toady- 
ism.   We  are  never  i)erfectly  safe  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  any  man  who  is  stiD 
going  on ;  that  is,  of  any  livuig  man.    We 
shall  not  ciill  him  good,  any  more  than 
hap})}',  till  we  have  seen  the  last  of  him. 
His  veiy  ending  may  be  enough  to  bli{^ 
all  his  past  life.    You  can  not  &  yet  aet^ 
tie  the  mark  of  a  man  who  is  still  painting 
pictures,  still  publishing  poems,  still  writing 
l)ooks,  still  speaking  in  Parliament,  stm 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  public  bus^ 
ness.    He  may  possibly  rise,&r  above  any 
thing  he  has  yet  done,     lie  may  possibly 
sink  so  far  1>elow  it,  as  to  lower  the  gen- 
eral average  of  his  entire  life.    As  regards 
fame,  the  right  thing  is  an  end  like  Net 
sou's.    He  ended  at  his  best ;  and  ended 
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i^lefinitively.  Even  Trafolgar  would  have 
been  overclouded,  if  the  hero  had  still 
kept  going  on.  Tliink  of  him  perhaps 
coining  back ;  being  made  a  duke  ;  evin- 
cing great  vanity ;  trying  to  become  a 
leader  among  the  Peers  ;  and  showing  his 
lack  of  business  aptitude  and  of  sound 
judgment  in  })olitics ;  coming  to  be  occa- 
sionallv  hissed  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don  ;  getting  involved  in  discreditable 
tricks  to  gain  office.  Now,  Nelson  might 
liave  done  none  of  these  things.  But  I 
believe  anv  one  who  reads  his  life  will 
feel  that  he  mic:ht  have  done  them  all. 
And  was  it  not  far  better  that  the  Aveak, 
l>ut  great  man  ;  the  true  hero  ;  the  warm- 
hearted, lovable,  brave,  honest  Admiral, 
should  be  taken  aAvay  from  the  petty  and 
sordid  possibilities  of  Going  On  ?  that  it 
should  be  made  sure  he  should  never  vex 
or  disappoint  us  ?  that  he  should  die  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  and  leave  a  name  for  every 
lUiton  to  cherish  and  to  love  ?  There 
are  living  men,  concerning  whom  we  might 
regret  that  they  are  still  going  on.  They 
can  not  rise  above  their  present  estuna- 
tion  ;  they  may  well  sink  below  it.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  some  means 
could  be  devised,  by  which  a  man  might 
stop,  without  dying.  A  man  might  say, 
after  havini^  done  some  difficult  and  hon- 
orable  work,  reaching  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  life  :  "  Noav,  I  stop  here.  I 
take  my  stand  on  what  I  have  done ;  judge 
of  me  by  that.  I  must  still  go  on  breatli- 
ing  tlie  air  as  before ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  let 
myself  doAvn ;  so  don't  inquire  about  me 
any  farther."  We  all  know  that  great 
and  good  men  have  sometimes,  in  the  lat- 
ter chapters  of  their  life,  done  things  on 
which  we  can  but  shut  our  eyes,  and 
which  Ave  can  but  strive  to  forget.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  Solomon,  albeit 
the  wisest  of  men,  became  a  weak  old  fool 
in  his  latter  days ;  nor  does  the  only  relia- 
ble history  say  any  thing  of  final  repent- 
ance and  amendment.  And  silly  or  evil 
doings  early  in  life  may  be  effaced  from 
remembrance  by  wise  and  good  doings 
afterward ;  while  silly  and  evil  doings  in 
the  last  stage  of  life  appear  to  stamp  the 
character  of  it  all. 

It  is  this  thoucrht  which  sometimes 
makes  the  recollection  that  we  are  still  go- 
ing on,  Aveigh  heavily  on  one.  There  is 
no  saying  hoAV  the  page  of  our  hfe  may  be 
blotted  before  it  is  finished  ;  and  you  must 
let  me  say,  my  friend,  that  the  wise  man 
Avill  stand  in  great  fear  and  suspicion  of 


himself;  and  A^dll  very  earnestly  apply  for 
that  sacred  influence  which  alone  can  hold 
him  right  to  the  end,  where  alone  it  is  to 
be  found.  There  are  many  things  to  make 
one  thoughtful,  as  we  remember  how  we 
are  going  on  ;  but  the  great  thmg  (as  re- 
gards one's  self)  is,  after  all,  the  sight  of  the 
gloom  before  us,  into  which  Ave  are  ad- 
vancing day  by  day ;  not  seeing  even  a 
step  a-head.  And  to  that  may  be  added 
the  occasional  examples  Avhich  are  pressed 
upon  us  in  the  case  of  others,  who  once 
seemed  A^ery  mucli  Uke  ourselves,  of  Avhat 
human  beings  may  come  to  be.  And  that 
which  man  has  done,  man  may  do.  I  see 
various  things  that  are  worthy  of  note,  as 
I  look  round  on  the  procession  of  the 
human  beings  I  knew  and  remember,  and 
think  Avhat  comes  as  we  go  on.  I  see  some 
Avho  are  rather  battered  and  travel-stained. 
The  greatness  of  the  Avay  is  beginning  to 
tell.  I  see  some  who  look  somewhat  Avoni 
and  jaded.  There  are  little  physical  symp- 
toms of  the  wear  of  the  machine.  The 
hair  of  certain  men  is  going,  or  even  gone. 
The  teeth  of  some  are  not  complete,  as  of 
vore.  On  the  AA'hole,  I  trust,  Ave  are  gain- 
mg.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  period  of 
life  that  one  would  Avish  to  live  over  again ; 
no  period,  at  least,  of  more  than  a  very 
few  days.  There  are  AVTccks,  no  doubt : 
some  who  broke  down  early,  and  have 
quite  disappeared,  one  does  not  knoAv 
where ;  and  among  these  more  than  one  or 
tAvo  Avhose  promise  was  of  the  best. 

Tliinking  of  this  one  day,  I  Avas  Avalking 
along  a  certain  street,  and  came  to  a  plac43 
where  it  Avas  needfid  to  cross.  A  carriage 
stopped  the  Avay,  if  that  indeed  can  be 
called  a  carriage  which  Avas  no  more  than 
a  cab.  And  my  attention  Avas  attracted 
by  the  cab-horse,  which  Avas  standing  close 
by  the  pavement.  lie  was  a  sorry  creature ; 
but,  as  you  looked  at  him,  there  Avas  no 
mistaking  the  thoroughbred.  There  Avas 
the  light  head,  once  so  graceful ;  the  di- 
lated, sensitive  nostrils  were  still  there, 
and  the  slender  legs.  But  the  poor  legs 
were  bent  and  shaky ;  the  neck  was  cut 
into  by  the  collar ;  the  hair  Avas  rubbed  off 
the  skin  in  many  places;  and  the  sides 
were  going  Avith  that  peculiar  motion 
which  indicates  broken  Avind.  Here  Avas 
AAdiat  the  poor  horse  had  come  to.  At  first 
doubtless  he  Avas  a  graceful,  cheerful  crea- 
ture, petted  and  made  much  of  in  his 
youth.  Probably  he  proved  not  worth 
training  for  a  race-horse  ;  and  a  thorough- 
bred Avithout  sufficient  bone  and  muscle  is 
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very  useless  for  practical  purposes;  though 
it  may  he  remarked  that  a  thorough-l)red 
with  sufficient  bone  and  muscle  is  the  best 
horse  for  every  kin<l  of  work  excej)t  draw- 
ing coals  or  beer.  So  the  poor  thing  be- 
came a  ridimx-hack,  and  havini'  falli'u  a 
few  times  was  8cJ<l  for  a  calvhorse.  And 
it  was  plain  that  for  numy  days  he  had 
been  poorly  fed,  and  hardly  worked ;  and 
that  now  the  cab  proprietor  was  taking  all 
he  could  out  of  him,  before  giving  him 
over  to  the  knacker,  to  be  made  inio  sau- 
sages. It  is  a  popular  di'lusion  that  the 
last  stage  in  a  horse's  existence  is  to  go  to 
the  dogs.  There  are  some  districts  in  Avhich 
he  goes  to  the  pigs;  and  others  in  which 
lie  ends  bv  affordino:  nutriment,  in  a  dis- 
guised  form,  to  human  bemgs.  I  am  no 
alarmist,  and  I  believe  horse-flesh  is  quite 
salutary.  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  per- 
sons having  an  antipathy  to  that  article  of 
food,  had  better  incpiire  where  their  bacon 
was  fed,  and  liad  better  keep  a  sliarp  eye 
upon  their  sausages. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression  from  a  sad 
reflection.  That  |K^or  cab-horse  suggested 
various  human  beings  whom  I  once  knew. 
•We  have  all  known  clever  and  promising 
youths  who  became  drimken  wrecks,  and 
who  deviated  into  various  paths  of  sin, 
flhame,  and  ruin.  I  laid  dowTi  my  pen  when 
I  had  written  that  sentence,  and  thought  of 
four,  five,  six,  who  had  ended  so,  thinking  of 
them  not  without  a  tear.  Some  were  the 
r  last  vou  would  have  expected  to  come 
his.  There  are  indeed  men  whose  ca- 
reer as  youths  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  their 
jifter-career  of  shame  ;  but  m  v  earlv  friends 
were  not  sui^h  as  these.  I  can  think  of 
some,  cheerful,  amiable,  facile  in  the  hand 
of  compani(>ns  good  or  bad,  who  bade 
fair  for  goodness  and  happiness,  yet  who 
went  astrav,  and  who  were  wrecked  verv 
soon.  I  knew  of  one,  once  a  man  of  high 
character  and  good  standing,  who  had  to 
become  as  one  dead,  and  who  was  long 
afterwards  traced,  a  sailor  in  distant  seas. 
lie  had  a  beautit\d  voice  ;  and  I  have  heard 
that  it  was  fine  to  hear  him  singing  on 
the  deck  by  moonlight  as  he  kept  his 
watch.  Poor  wretch,  Avith  what  a  heavy 
heart ! 

The  change  that  passes  upon  one's  self 
as  we  go  <m  through  life,  comes  so  gradu- 
ally through  the  wear  of  successive  days, 
tliat  we  are  hardly  conscious  how  percepti- 
bly we  are  getting  through  all  that  we  have 
to  get  through  liere.   We  fancy,  quite  hon- 
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estly,  that  we  do  not  look  any  older  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  we  arc  now  just 
the  same  as  we  were  ten  years  since.  We 
fancy  that,  intellectually  and  morally,  we 
are  better  ;  and  physically  just  the  same. 
People  whose  character  and  history  are 
commonplace,  at  least  fancy  this  in  their 
more  cheerful  hours.  But  sometiines  it 
comes  home  to  us  wh«it  a  change  has  paw- 
ed on  us,  })erhaps  in  not  a  very  long  time. 
You  will  feel  this  especially  in  reading  old 
letters  and  diaries ;  the  letters  you  wrote 
and  the  diary  you  kept  long  ago.  You 
probably  thought  that  your  present  hand- 
Aviiting  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  hand- 
writing of  ten  years  since ;  but  when  you 
put  the  two  side  by  side,  you  will  see  how 
flifterent  they  are.  And  in  the  pcrufial  of 
these  ancient  documents,  it  will  be  borne 
in  upon  you  how  completely  changed  are 
the  things  vou  care  for.  The  cares  and 
interests,  the  fears  and  hopes,  of  the  old 
days,  are  mainly  gone.  You  have  arrived 
at  (piite  diflerent  estimates  of  people  and 
of  things  ;  and  if  you  be  a  wiser,  vou  are 
doubtless  a  sadder  man.  And  when  yon 
go  back  to  the  schoolboy  spot,  or  to  the 
house  where  you  lived  wnen  you  were  ten 
years  old,  it  will  be  a  curious  tiling  to 
contrast  the  little  fellow  of  that  time,  ^fclth 
your  own  grave  and  sobered  self.  And 
you  will  do  so  the  more  vividly  in  the 
presence  of  some  well-remcmbered  object, 
which  has  hardly  changed  at  all  in  the 
years  which  have  changed  you  so  much, 
it  is  a  coumionplace ;  but  commend  me  to 
commonplaces  for  reaching  the  common 
heart :  the  picture  of  the  aged  man,  or 
even  the  man  m  middle  age,  standing  be- 
side the  tree  of  the  river  by  whidi  he 
played  when  he  was  a  little  child.  The 
hills,  the  fields,  the  trees  around  are  the 
same  ;  and  there  is  he,  so  changed!  Yon 
remember  Wordsworth's  beautiful  ballad, 
in  which  the  old  school-master  is  lying  be- 
side the  fountain,  by  which  he  was  used 
to  lie  in  his  days  of  youthful  strength : 
you  remember  the  same  old  man,  looking 
back  irom  a  bright  April  morning,  to  an- 
other April  morning  exactly  like  it,  but 
past  for  I'orty  years.  We  may  well  bdicre, 
that  there  is  not  a  hmnan  being  but  knows 
the  feeling.  It  is  some  little  thing  in  our 
own  history  that  we  remember ;  but  it  has 
touched  the  electric  chain  of  assodatioiii 
and  wakened  up  the  past  There  is  a  rude 
song  current  among  the  coatminers  of  the 
north  of  England,  in  which  an  old  man 
is  standing  by  an  old  oak-tree,  and  speaking 
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to  thatunchau^ed  friend  of  the  change  that 
has  passed  upon  himself;  and  though  the 
chorus,  recurring  at  tlie  end  of  each  verse, 
is  not  80  graceful  as  the  lines  which 
Wordsworth  gives  to  Matthew,  the 
thouglit  is  exactly  the  same.  The  words 
are :  "  Sair  failed,  liinny,  sair  failed  now : 
sair  failed  hinnv,  sin  I  kenned  thou."  But 
of  all  the  poems  which  contrast  the  much- 
changed  man  and  the  little-changed  tree,  I 
know  of  none  more  touchinc:  than  one  I 
lately  read  in  an  American  magazine.  It 
is  called  The  Name  in  the  Bark.  Let  me 
say,  in  ])assing,  that  it  seems  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  the  poetry  in  the  magazine 
I  mean  (it  is  the  Atlcmtic  Monthly)  is  so 
incomparably  better  than  any  we  ever  find 
in  imy  English  magazine.  Here  is  a  part 
of  the  poem : 

"The  self  of  so  long  ago^ 
And  the  self  I  stniggle  to  know, 
I  sometimes  think  we  are  tvco — or  are  we  sha- 
dows of  one  ? 
To-day  the  shadow  I  am, 
Comes  back  in  the  sweet  summer  calm. 
To  trace  where  the  earlier  shadow  flitted  awhile 
in  the  sun. 

"  Once  more  in  the  dewy  morn, 
I  trod  through  the  whispering  corn  : 
Cool  to  my  fevered  cheek  soft  breezy  kisses 
were  blown : 
The  ribboned  and  tasseled  grass 
Leaned  over  the  flattering  glass ; 
And  the  sunny  waters  trilled  the  satne  low 
musical  tone. 

**  To  the  gray  old  birch  I  came. 
Where  I  whittled  my  schoolboy  name : 
The  nimble  squirrel  once  more  ran  skippingly 
over  the  rail: 
The  blackbirds  down  among 
The  alders  noisily  sung. 
And  under  the  blackberry- trees  whistled  the 
serious  quail. 

"  I  came,  remembering  well. 
How  my  little  shadow  fell. 
As  I  painfully  reached  and  wrote  to  leave  to  the 
future  a  sign : 
There,  stooping  a  little,  I  found 
A  half-healed,  curious  wound — 
An  ancient  scar  in  the  bark,  but  no  initial  of 
mine!" 

I  shall  not  add  the  verses  in  which  the 
poet  wisely  moralizes  on  this  instance  how 
fast  the  traces  we  leave  behind  us  pass 
awav.  Is  it  because  I  can  remember  how 
my  little  shadow  fell  many  years  since, 
that  the  last-quoted  verse  touches  me  as  it 
does  ?  We  cast  a  different  shadow  now, 
my  friend,  from  that  little  one  we  remem- 


ber well ;  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  till 
the  shadows  that  fell  and  the  subst^mce 
that  cast  them  shall  have  left  here  an 
equal  trace. 

Yes,  my  readers,  we  are  all  changed,  as 
we  are  going  on,  from  what  we  used  to 
be.  And  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  changed. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  are  not  changed  a 
great  deal  more.  IIow  much  hard  work 
we  have  done ;  how  much  care,  trouble, 
anxiety,  disa])pointment,  we  have  come 
through !  What  painful  lessons  we  have 
been  obliged  to  learn,  every  one  of  us  !  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  we  do  is  merely  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  time,  and  it 
I  leaves  no  trace ;  but  when  the  work  done 
leaves  its  tangible  memorial, it  often  strikes 
us  much ;  and  we  wonder  to  see  how  fresh 
and  unwearied  the  man  looks  who  did  it 
all.  I  have  seen  the  accumulated  stock  of 
sermons  of  a  clergyman  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  Church.  It  was  awful  to  see 
what  a  vast  mass  they  were.  And  even 
when  we  look  not  at  the  work  of  a  life- 
time, but  at  the  results  of  what  was  no 
more  than  part  of  the  work  of  a  few  years, 
we  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
the  man  who  did  it  was  not  at  the  end  of 
his  work  much  changed  to  appearance 
from  what  he  was  when  he  began  it. 
Some  time  since  I  got  back  for  a  short; 
time  the  prize  essays  I  wrote  while  at  col- 
lege. They  filled  a  whole  shelf,  and  not  a 
very  small  shelf  It  was  awful  to  look  at 
them.  They  were  all  written  before  the 
writer  was  twenty-two.  They  were  great 
heavy  volumes  —  heavy  physically;  and 
intellectually  and  lesthetically  still  heavier. 
I  tried  to  read  one,  but  could  not,  because 
it  was  so  tiresome ;  and  I  may  therefore 
fairly  conclude  that  no  one  will  ever  read 
them.  Yet  let  me  confess,  that  having  ar- 
ranged them  on  a  lower  shelf,  I  sat  down 
on  a  rocking-chair  immediately  in  front  of 
them,  and  looked  at  them  w^th  great  in- 
terest and  wonder.  In  such  a  prospect, 
what  could  one  do  but  shake  one^s  head 
and  sigh  ?  The  essays  were  all  successful, 
Mr.  Snarling.  Every  one  of  those  prize 
essays  got  its  prize.  It  is  not  in  mortifi- 
cation that  one  sighs,  but  vaguely  in  the 
view  of  such  an  immense  deal  of  hard 
work  done  to  so  very  small  purpose.  And 
when  you  look  at  a  man  advanced  in  life, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  one  of  hard 
work,  you  can  not  but  confusedly  wonder 
to  see  him  lookmg  as  he  does.  To  see 
Lord  Campbell  wdking  about  at  Hart;- 
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rigge,  when  he  had  reached  the  liighest 
j»lace  that  a  Bntish  subject  can  reach — to 
see  the  benignant  and  cheerful  face  of  that 
renuirkable  man — and  then  to  tliink  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  mental  labor  he 
had  gone  through  in  liis  long  life,  was  a 
most  })ei7)lexmg  and  bewildering  sight. 
When  you  are  shown  a  ship  that  has  come 
l)ack  from  an  Arctic  vovai^c,  vou  will 
generally  remark  that  the  ship  looks  like 
it ;  it  has  a  weather-beaten  and  battered 
aspect,  suggestive  of  crunching  against 
iceberirs  and  the  like.  But  when  vou  are 
shown  a  man  whose  vova<j:e  m  life  has 
been  a  long  and  laborious  one,  you  are 
sometimes  suq)rised  to  find  that  he  looks 
as  fresh  and  unwearied  as  if  he  had  done 
nothins:  all  his  life  but  amuse  himself. 

I  liavc  already  said  that  it  is  a  great 
blessing  that  in  this  world  there  are  such 
things  as  lieginnings  and  Ends,  It  is  a 
blessing  that  we  can  di\dde  our  way,  as  we 
go  on,  into  stages — that  we  are  saved  the 
wearying  and  depressing  effect  of  a  very 
lonjj:  uniform  look-out.  We  bemn  a  sue- 
cession  of  tasks,  we  end  them,  and  then 
we  begin  afresh.  And  even  those  things 
in  which,  in  fact,  there  are  no  beginnings 
nor  ends,  have  them  in  our  feeling.  The 
unvarying  advance  of  time  is  broken  into 
davs  and  weeks ;  and  we  feel  a  most  de- 
cided end  on  Saturday  night,  and  M'e  make 
a  new  start  on  Monday  morning.  It  must 
be  dreadful  for  a  man  to  work  straight  on, 
Sunday  and  all  otlier  days.  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  do  so  long. 
The  man  who  refuses  to  observe  a  Avec»kly 
day  of  rest  vdW  knock  his  head  against  the 
whole  system  of  things,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  head. 

But  even  more  valuable  than  this  ol>- 
vious  result  of  the  existence  of  Be<rinninixs 
and  Ends  is  another.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  that  a  man  who  has  got  himself 
thoroughly  into  a  mess  any  where  or  in 
any  occupation,  should  be  able  to  get  away 
somewhere  else  and  begin  again.  If  Mr. 
Snarling,  who  has  quarreled  with  all  his 
parisliioners  in  his  present  charge,  were 
removed  to  another  a  hundred  miles  off,  I 
think  he  wouM  take  great  pains  to  avoid 
tliose  acts  of  folly  and  ill-temper  which 
have  made  him  so  unhappy  where  he  is. 
And  let  me  say  in  addition,  that  most  of 
us,  as  we  go  on,  are  admitting  in  our  hearts 
always  tlie  imperfection  and  unsatisfao-  \ 
toriness  of  our  )>ast  life.  We  are  every 
now  and  then,  in  thought  and  feeling,  be- 
ginning again.     3Ien  arc  every  now  and 


then  cutting  off  the  past ;  and  acknowledg- 
hig  that  they  must  start,  or  (more  com- 
monly) that  a  little  while  back  they  did 
start,  anew.  You  occasionally  avow  to 
yourself,  my  reader,  though  not  to  the 
world,  that  you  were  a  blockhead  even 
two  or  three  years  ago.  You  occasionally 
say  to  yourself  that  your  real  life  be^ni 
from  this  day  three  years.  From  that 
date  you  think  you  have  been  a  great 
deal  wiser  and  better.  That  course  of 
conduct  five  years  ago ;  those  opinions  yon 
held  then,  that  poem,  essay,  or  book  yea 
wrote  then,  you  are  willing  to  give  np. 
You  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  them. 
But  that  was  in  a  fonner  stage — ^in  a 
different  life.  You  have  begun  again 
since  that ;  you  have  cut  connection 
with  it.  You  say  to  yourself:  "  It  may 
be  thirty  years  since  I  came  into  the 
worhl ;  but  my  real  life — ^the  part  of  my 
life  I  am  willing  to  avow  and  to  answer 
for — began  on  the  first  of  January,  1860. 
I  cut  ofi'  all  that  preceded.  I  began  again 
then ;  and  as  for  what  I  have  said  and 
done  since  then,  I  am  ready  (as  Scotch 
folk  say)  to  stand  on  the  head  of  it.  It 
is  only  in  a  limited  sense  that  I  admit  my 
identity  with  the  individual  who  before 
that  date  bore  my  name  and  wore  my  asr 
pect.  I  disavow  the  mdividoal.  I  con- 
demn him  as  severely  as  you  can  do.** 
Tell  me,  my  reader,  have  you  not  many 
a  time  done  that?  Have  you  not  given 
up  one  leaf  as  hopelessly  blotted,  and  tried 
to  turn  over  a  new  one— cut  off  (in  short) 
the  preceding  days  of  life  and  resolved  to 
begin  again?  Do  so,  my  friend.  Yon 
may  make  something  of  the  new  leaf,  but 
you  will  never  make  any  thing  of  the  old 
one.  And  whenever  you  find  any  human 
being  anxious  to  begin  again,  always  let 
him  do  it,  always  help  him  to  do  iL 
Don^t  do  as  some  malicious  wretches  do, 
try  to  make  it  as  difficult  and  humiliating 
as  possible  for  him  to  turn  over  the  new 
leaf.  Don't  try  to  compel  him  to  a  formal 
declaration  in  words  that  he  sees  his  for- 
mer life  was  wrong,  and  wants  to  break 
away  from  it ;  it  was  bitter  enough  for 
him  to  make  that  avowal  to  himself.  Yon 
will  find  malicious  animals  who,  if  man  or 
child  has  done  wrong,  and  is  sorry  for  it| 
and  wishes  to  turn  into  a  better  way,  wiD 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  poor  crei^ 
ture  from  quietly  turning  away  from  the 
blurred  page  and  beginning  the  clean  oneu 
If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  the  repenU 
ing  sinner,  it  can  not  bo  denied  that  ttiera 
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is  vicious  spite  over  the  repenting  sinner 
in  certain  hearts  upon  earth.  Let  us  not 
seek  to  make  repentance  harder  than  it  is 
by  its  nature.  Unhappily  there  are  cases 
m  which  neither  in  fact  nor  in  feeling  is  it 
possible  to  begin  again — at  least  upon  an 
unsullied  page.  There  arc  many  people 
who  never  have  a  second  chance.  They 
must  go  deeper  and  deeper ;  they  took 
the  wrong  turning,  and  they  can  never  go 
back.  Such  is  generally  the  residt  of 
crime.  There  is  one  sex,  at  least,  with 
which  the  one  wrong  step  is  irretraceable. 
And  even  with  the  ruder  half  of  mankind, 
there  are  some  deeds  which,  being  done, 
shut  you  in  like  the  spring-lock  in  poor 
Ginevra's  oak-chest.  There  is  no  repass- 
ing ;  and  often  the  irreversible  turning 
into  the  avtoug:  track  was  not  the  result  of 
any  thmg  like  crime ;  often  the  cause  was 
no  more  than  ill-luck,  or  some  foolish 
word  or  doing.  What  disproportionate 
punishment  often  follows  on  little  acts  of 
haste  or  folly !  In  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence folly  is  often  pimished  much  more 
severely  than  sin.  A  young  fellow,  fool- 
ishly thinking  to  gain  the  favor  of  a  sport- 
ing patron  by  exhibiting  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  turf  and  the  chase,  cuts 
himself  off  from  the  living  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  A  flippant  word,  hardly 
spoken  till  it  was  repented,  has  prejudi- 
cially affected  a  man's  whole  after-career. 
Various  men,  in  pique  and  haste,  have 
mjide  marriages  w^hich  bUghted  all  their 
life,  and  which  brought  an  actual  sorer 
pimishment  than  that  with  which  the  law 
visits  aggravated  burglary  or  manslaugh- 
ter. It  is  well  in  most  cases  to  keep  a  way 
of  retreat.  It  is  well  that  before  entering 
in  you  should  see  if  you  can  get  out, 
should  it  prove  desirable.  You  must  be 
very  confident  or  very  desperate  if  you 
out  off  the  bridge  behind  you,  when  in 
front  there  is  but  to  do  or  to  die.  No 
doubt  a  habit  of  keeping  the  retreat  open 
is  fatal  to  decision  of  action  and  character. 
There  is  good,  in  one  view,  in  feeling  that 
we  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  are  in 
far  it;  then  we  shall  hold  stoutly  on; 
otherwise,  we  may  be  advancing  with 
only  half  a  heart.  And  there  are  import- 
ant cases  in  which  the  difference  between 
half  a  heart  and  a  whole  one  makes  just 
the  difference  between  signal  defeat  and 
splendid  victory. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  my  friends,  that  as 
we  go  on,  the  nonsense  is  being  taken  out 


of  us.  You  have  seen  a  horse  start  upon 
its  journey  in  a  very  frisky  condition, 
kicking  about  and  prancing;  but  aftx^r  a 
few  miles  it  settles  into  doing  its  work 
steadily.  That  is  the  image  which  to  my 
mind  represents  our  career,  going  on. 
The  romance  has  mainly  departed.  We 
look  for  homely  things,  and  are  content 
with  them.  Once,  too,  we  expected  to  do 
great  achievements,  but  not  now.  We 
know,  generally,  our  humble  mark.  In- 
deed, the  question  as  to  the  earning  of 
bread  and  butter  has  utterly  crowded  out 
of  our  hearts  the  question  as  to  the  attsdn- 
ment  of  fame.  We  would  not  give  one 
pound  six  and  eight-pence  for  wide  re- 
nown. We  would  not  give  the  eight- 
pence  for  posthumous  celebrity.  We 
know  our  humble  mark,  I  have  said.  I 
mean  intellectually.  And  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  know  it.  It  saves  us  much  fever 
of  competition,  of  suspense,  of  disappoint- 
ment. We  can  not  possibly  be  beaten  in 
the  race  of  ambition  ;  we  can  not  even  in- 
jure our  lungs  or  our  heart  m  the  race  of 
ambition ;  because  we  shall  not  nm  it  at  all. 
A  wise  man  may  be  very  glad,  and  very 
thankful,  that  he  does  not  think  himself  a 
great  genius,  and  that  he  does  not  think 
what  he  can  do  very  splendid.  For  if  a 
man  thought  himself  a  great  genius,  he 
would  be  bitterly  mortified  that  he  was 
not  recognized  as  such.  And  if  a  man 
thought  his  sermons  or  his  books  very 
fine,  he  would  be  mortified  that  his  church 
was  not  crammed  to  suffocation,  instead 
of  being  quite  pleased  when  it  is  respecta- 
bly filled ;  and  he  would  be  disappointed 
that  his  books  do  not  sell  by  scores  of 
thousands  of  copies,  instead  of  being  joy- 
ful that  about  half  the  first  edition  sells, 
lea\4ng  his  publishers  or  himself  only  a 
little  out  of  pocket,  besides  all  their  time 
and  trouble.  I  know  a  man  of  highly  re- 
spectable talents,  who  once  published  a 
theological  book.  Nobody  ever  bought  a 
copy  except  himself.  But  he  bought  a 
good  many,  which  he  gave  to  his  friends. 
And  then  he  was  extremely  pleased  that 
so  many  copies  were  sold.  Was  he  not  a 
wise  and  modest  man  ? 

Among  other  follies,  I  think  that  in 
going  on,  men,  if  they  have  any  sense  at 
all,  get  rid  of  Affectation.  Few  middle- 
aged  men,  unless  they  be  by  nature  incur- 
ably silly  and  conceited,  try  to  walk  along 
the  street  in  a  dignified  and  effective  way. 
They  wish  to  get  quickly  and  quietly 
along;  and  they  have  utterly  discarded 
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tlic  idea  that  any  passer-hy  thinks  it 
worth  wiiile  to  looV  at  them.  Geuerally 
speaking,  they  sign  their  names  in  a  natu- 
ral handwriting.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
look  very  cheerful.  They  seem,  when 
silent,  to  fall  into  calculations,  the  result 
of  which  is  not  satisfactory.  The  great 
tamer  of  men  is,  doubtless,  the  want  of 
money.  That  is  the  thinij  that  hrinors 
people  down  from  their  airy  flights  and 
romantic  imaginations ;  especially  when 
there  are  some  dej)endent  on  them.  You 
may  dismiss  the  very  rich,  who  never 
need  think  and  scheme  about  monev,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  got,  and  how  far  it  can  be 
made  to  go,  as  an  inappreciable  fraction 
of  the  human  race.  Care  sits  heavy  upon 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  going 
on.  You  know  the  anxious  look,  and  the 
inelastic  step,  of  most  middle-aged  people 
who  have  children.  All  these  things  are 
tlie  result  of  the  want  of  money.  Proba- 
bly the  want  of  money  serves  great  ends 
m  the  economy  of  things.  Probably  it  is 
a  needful  and  essential  S})ur  to  work,  and 
a  usefiU  teacher  of  modestv,  humility, 
moderation.  Xo  man  will  be  blown  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  consequence,  or 
walk  about  fancjnng  that  he  is  being  point- 
ed out  with  the  finger  as  the  illustrious 
Smith,  when  (like  poor  Leigh  Hunt)  he 
fears  lest  the  baker  should  refuse  to  send 
him  bread,  or  that  the  washerwoman  should 
impound  his  shirts.  It  is  a  lamentable 
story  that  is  set  out  in  the  latter  portions 
of  the  Correspondence  of  that  amiable  but 
unwise  man.  And  human  vanity  needs  a 
strong  pressure  to  keep  it  within  moder- 
ate linnts.  Even  the  wise  man,  with  all 
his  unsparing  efforts  to  keep  self-conceit 
down,  has  latent  in  him  more  of  it  than 
he  would  like  to  confess.  I  lately  heard 
of  an  outburst  of  the  vanity  latent  in  a 
decent  farmer  of  moderate  means.  One 
market-day  he  got  somcAvhat  drunk,  un- 
happily. And  walking  home,  on  the  coun- 
try road,  he  fell  into  a  ditch,  wherein  he 
remained.  Some  of  his  friends  found  him 
there,  and  proceeded  to  rescue  him.  On 
approaching  him,  they  found  he  was  pray- 
ing. For  though  drunk  that  day,  he  was 
really  a  worthy  man :  it  was  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional case  ;  I  suppose  he  never  got 
drunk  again.  They  caught  a  sentence 
of  his  prayer.  It  was  :  "  Lord^  as  thou 
hast  macU  7ne  greats  so  do  thou  tnake  me 
goodV  His  friends  had  no  idea  of  the 
hijjh  estimation  in  which  the  man  held 
himself.    lie  was,  in  the  matter  of  great- 


ness, exactly  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  people  round  him.  But  he  did 
not  think  so.  In  his  secret  soul,  he  fan- 
cied himself  a  yery  superior  man.  And 
when  his  self-restraint  was  removed  by 
whisky,  the  fancy  came  out. 

But  he  nnist  have  been  at  least  a  well- 
to-do  man,  who  had  this  idea  of  his  own 
importance.  Many  men  are  burdened  ISir 
too  heavily  for  that.  Very  many  men  in 
this  world  are  bearing  just  as  much  as 
they  can.  A  little  more  would  break 
them  down,  as  the  last  pound  breaks  the 
camers  back.  When  a  man  is  loaded 
with  as  much  work,  or  suiTerlDg,  or  dis- 
appointment, as  he  can  bear,  a  very  tri- 
fling addition  will  make  his  burden  great- 
er than  he  can  bear.  I  remember  how  a 
friend  told  me  of  a  time  when  he  was 
passing  through  tlie  greatest  trouble  of 
his  life.  lie  had  met  a  very  heavy  trial, 
but  was  bearing  up  wonderfully.  One 
day,  only  a  day  or  two  after. the  stroke 
had  fallen,  he  was  walking  along  a  lonely 
and  rocky  patli,  when  he  tripped  and  feu 
down,  giving  his  knee  a  severe  stunnins 
blow  against  a  rock.  He  had  been  abte 
to  bear  up  before,  though  his  heart  wae 
full.  But  that  was  the  drop  too  much  : 
and  he  broke  down  and  cried  like  a  child, 
though  before  thai  he  had  not  shed  a 
tear. 

There  are  various  conclusions  at  which 
men  airive  as  they  go  on,  which  at  an 
earlier  part,  of  their  journey  they  would 
have  rcject^ni  with  indignation.  One  thing 
vou  will  learn,  my  reader,  as  you  advance, 
IS,  what  you  may  expect.  I  mean,  in  pai^ 
ticular,  how  nmch  you  may  expect  from 
the  kindness  of  your  friends;  how  much 
they  are  likely  to  do  for  you ;  how  muioh 
they  are  likely  to  put  theraselveB  about  to 
serve  you.  I  do  not  say  it  in  the  way 
of  flnding  fault ;  but  the  ordinary  men 
of  this  world  are  so  completely  occupied 
in  looking  to  their  own  concerns,  that  they 
have  no  time  or  strength  to  spare  for  those 
of  others.  And,  ac<;ordingly,  if  yon  stick  in 
the  nnul,  you  had  much  better,  in  all  ordinar 
ry  cases,  try  to  get  out  yourself.  Nobody 
is  likely  to  help  you  particularly.  Good 
Samaritans,  in  modem  society,  are  rare  ; 
priests  and  levites  are  frequent.  I  lately 
came  to  know  a  man  who  had  fiiithfulfy 
and  eftectually  served  a  certain  cause  for 
many  years.  lie  came  at  last  to  a  point 
in  his  life  at  which  those  interested  in  the 
cause  ho  had  served  might  have  gready 
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helped  him.     He  made  sure  they  would. 
But  they  simply  did   nothing.     Nobody 
moved  a  finger  to  aid  that  meritorious 
man.     He  was  mortified  ;  but  after  wait- 
ing a  little,  he  proceeded  to  help  himself ; 
wliich  he  did  efiectually.   I  do  not  think  he 
will  trust  to  his  friends  any  more.  The  truth 
is,  that  beyond  the  closest  circle  of  relation- 
shi[),  men  in  general  care  very  little  in- 
deed for  each  other.     I  know  men,  indeed 
— and  T  say  it  with  pride  and  thankful- 
ness— with  whom  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent :  I  remember  one  who  loved  his  friends 
as  himself,  and  who  stood  up  for  them 
everywhere  Avith  a  noble  devotion  :  I  think 
a  good  many  of  them  caught  from  him 
the  impulse  that  w'ould  have  made  them 
do  as  much  for  him  ;  but  he  was  one  of 
the  truest  friends  and  the  noblest-hearted 
men   on   this   earth.     Many  months   are 
gone  since  he  was  laid  in  his  grave ;  but 
how  many  of  the  writers  and  readers  of 
this  Magazine  cherish,  more  warmly  than 
ever,  the  memory  of  John  Parker  !     "  If 
I  forget  thee,"  my  beloved  friend  —  you 
remember   David's  solemn   words.     But, 
compared  with  the  chance  acquaintances 
whom  every  one  knows,  he  was  as  a  Man 
among  (4orillas.     And  I  recur  to  my  prin- 
ciple, that  beyond  closest  ties  of  blood, 
men  in  general  care  very  little  for  one  an- 
other.    You  have  known,  I  dare  say,  an 
old  gentleman,  dying  in   great   suffering 
through  many  weeks  ;  but  his  old  club 
friends  did  not  care  at  all ;  lit  most,  very 
little.     His    suffering   and   death   caused 
them  not   the   slightest  appreciable  con- 
cern.     You  may  expect  certain  of  your 
friends  to  be  extremely  lively  and  amusing 
at   a   dinner-party,   on   the   day  of  your 
funeral.     I  remember,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  feeling  very   indignant   at  leaniing 
about   a  gay  entertainment^  where   was 
much  music  and  dancing,  attended  by  a 
number  of  young  people,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  a  fair  young  com- 
panion of  them  all  was  laid  in  her  last  rest- 
ing-place.    I   am  so  many  years   older  ; 
yet    I   confess   I  have  not  succeeded   in 
schooling  myself  to  feel  none  of  the  indig- 
nation 1  then  felt  ;   though  I  have  tho- 
roughly got  rid  of  the  slightest  tendency 
to  the  surprise  I  felt  in  that  inexperienced 
time.      For,   since   then,   I  have   seen   a 
young  fellow  of  six-and-twenty  engaged 
in  a  lively  flirtation  with  two  girls  who 
were  in  a  railway-carriage  while  he  was 
standing  on  the  platform,  just  the  day  afler 
his  mother's  funeral.     I  have  beheld  two 


young  ladies  decked  to  go  out  to  a  ball. 
Their  dresses  happily  combined  a  most 
becoming  aspect  with  the  expression  of 
a  modified  degree  of  mourning.  They 
had  recently  lost  a  relative.  The  relative 
was  their  father.  I  have  witnessed  the 
gayety  and  the  flirtations  of  a  newly-mado 
widow.  It  appeared  to  me  a  sorry  sight. 
There  are  human  beings,  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied, whose  main  characteristics  are  sel- 
fishness and  heartlessness.  For  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  the  most  thorough 
disregard  for  the  feelings,  and  wishes,  and 
interest  of  others,  may  coexist  with  the 
keenest  concern  for  one's  self.  You  will 
find  people  who  bear  with  a  heroic  con- 
stancy the  sufferings  and  trials  of  others  ; 
but  who  make  a  frightful  howling  about 
their  own.  And,  singularly,  those  who 
never  gave  sympathy  to  another  mortal 
expect  that  other  mortals  shall  evince 
lively  sympathy  with  them.  Conunend 
me  to  a  thoroughly  selfish  person  for 
loud  complaints  of  the  selfishness  of  oth- 
ers. 

As  you  go  on,  you  will  come  to  under- 
stand how  well  you  can  be  spared  from 
this  w^orld.  Y^ou  remember  Napoleon's 
axiom,  that  no  man  is  necessarv.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  world  w-hom  the  w^orld 
could  not  do  without.  There  are  many 
men  who,  if  they  were  taken  away,  would 
be  missed ;  would  be  very  much  missed, 
perhaps,  by  more  or  fewer  human  bo- 
mgs.  But  there  is  no  man  but  what  we 
may  say  of  him  that,  useful  and  valuable 
as  he  may  be,  we  might,  sooner  or  later, 
with  more  or  less  difficulty,  come  to  do 
without  him.  The  country  got  over  the 
loss  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  it  misses  Prince  Albert  yet, 
but  it  18  getting  over  his  absence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  hearts 
in  which  a  w^orthy  human  being  is  always 
remembered,  and  always  missed ;  in  which 
his  absence  is  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss, 
making  all  life  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be.  But  in  the  case  of  each,  these 
hearts  are  few.  And  it  is  quite  fit  that 
they  should  be  few.  If  our  sympathy 
with  others  were  as  keen  as  our  feeling 
for  ourselves,  we  should  get  poorly  through 
life ;  with  many  persons,  sympathy  is  omy 
too  keen  and  real  as  it  is.  But  though 
you  quite  easily  see  and  admit  that  human 
beings  can  be  spared  without  much  in- 
convenience, when  you  think  how  the 
State  comes  to  do  without  its  lost  politi- 
cal chief,  and  the  country  without  its  de- 
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parted  hero,  you  are  somewhat  apt,  till 
growing  years  have  taught  you,  to  clier- 
ish  some  lurking  belief  that  you  youi*self 
will  be  missed,  and  kindly  remembered, 
longer  and  by  more  people  than  you  are 
ever  likely  to  be.  A  great  many  clergy- 
men, seeing  the  strong  marks  of  grief 
evinced  by  their  congregation  as  they 
preach  their  farewell  sermon  before  go- 
mg  to  another  parish,  can  hardly  think 
how  (juickly  the  congregation  will  get 
over  Its  loss  ;  and  hoAv  soon  it  will 
come  to  assemble  Sunday  by  Sunday  with 
no  remembrance  at  all  of  the  familiar 
face  that  used  to  l<K)k  at  it  from  the  pul- 
I)it,  or  of  the  voice  it  once  was  pleasant 
to  hear.  Let  no  man  willfully  withdraw 
from  his  place  in  lile,  thinking  that  he 
will  be  missed  so  much  that  he  will  be 
eagerly  sought  again.  If  you  step  out  of 
the  ranks,  the  crowd  may  i>ass  on  ;  the 
vacant  space  may  be  occupied;  and  you 
may  never  be  able  to  find  your  place  any 
more.  There  are  far  more  men  than 
there  are  holes,  and  all  the  holes  get  filled 
up.  Who  hastily  resigned  a  bishoj)ric  ? 
who  in  <ludgeon  threw  uj)  an  Attorney- 
Generalship?  who  (thinkhig  he  could  not 
be  s[):u-ed)  abdicated  the  Chancelorship  ? 
And  did  not  each  of  these  men  find  out 
his  mistake?  Tlie  holes  were  filled  up, 
and  the  men  remained  outsiders  ever  af- 
ti'rwanl.  Tliere  is  a  very  striking  stoiy 
of  Hawthorne's,  analyzing  the  motives 
an<l  fi't'lings  of  a  man  who,  in  some  whim, 
went  away  from  his  house  and  his  wife, 
but  went  no  farther  than  the  next  street, 
and  lived  there  in  di^^guise  for  mimy  y(»ars, 
all  his  relatives  fancvin^  him  dead.  And 
the  eminent  Ameriraii  shows,  with  won- 
dei-ful  power,  how  a  human  being  so  act- 
ing may  make  himself  the  outlaw  of  the 
universe.  It  needs  all  your  presence,  all 
vour  energy,  all  your  present  services,  to 
hold  voii  in  vour  i)lace  in  life,  mv  friend. 
There  an^  certain  things  whose  value  is 
felt  through  their  absence ;  but  I  think 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  can  make 
his  value  felt  only  by  his  presence. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  successful 
author,  told  mo  how,  when  he  published 
his  first  book,  he  made  (juite  sure  that  all 
his  friends  would  rea<l  it,  and  more  partic- 
ularlv  that  all  his  coushis,  to  whom  he 
sent  copies  of  his  book,  would  do  so.  But 
he  confided  to  me,  as  one  of  the  lessons  he 
had  arrived  at  in  going  on,  that  it  is  with 
total  strangers  that  any  writer  must  hope 
for  whatever  success  he  mav  reach.   Your 


cousins,  thinking  to  mortify  you,  will  dili- 
gently refrain  from  reading  your  volume. 
u\t  least  they  will  profess  that  they  do  so ; 
though  you  will  find  them  extremely  well 
coached  up  in  all  the  weak  and  fooliBh 
passages  with  which  tlie  reviewers  have 
found  fault.  And  these  passages  thej 
will  hiisten  to  point  out  to  your  father  and 
mother,  also  to  your  wife ;  at  the  same 
time  expressing  their  anxious  hope  that 
these  foolish  passages  may  not  do  you 
harm.  My  friend  told  me  how  in  his  first 
book  there  was  a  sentence  which  his  cous- 
ins feared  would  give  offense  to  a  certain 
eminent  person  who  had  sho^Ti  him  kind- 
ness; and  the  promptitude  with  which 
tliey  could  always  turn  up  the  passage, 
and  the  vigorous  and  fluent  manner  in 
which  they  could  point  out  how  offensive 
it  must  prove  to  the  eminent  person,  tes- 
tified to  the  amount  of  pains  they  had 
bestowed  i4)on  the  discussion  of  the 
su])ject.  Among  the  six  hundred  pages, 
how  easily  and  swiflly  thev  could  always 
find  this  unlucky  page!  My  friend  told 
me  that  in  a  rather  popular  book  of  his, 
there  was  a  passage  of  a  few  pages  in 
length  which  had  been  severely  criticised. 
Possibly  it  was  weak  ;  possibly  it  was  ab- 
surd. I  confess  that  I  read  it,  and  it  did 
not  strike  me  as  remarkable.  However, 
the  critic^  generally  attackc<l  it ;  and  pro- 
bablv  they  were  riglit.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
my  frieiKl  told  me  he  met  a  very  pretty 
young  cousin  of  twenty  years,  for  the  first 
time.  With  a  radiant  smile,  the  fur  cons- 
iii  l>egan  to  talk  to  my  friend  about  his  e£> 
forts  in  authorship.  "O  Mr.  Smith!** 
said  she,  "  do  you  know,  the  only  thing  I 
ever  read  in  your  book  was  that  part 
where  you  said  " — no  matter  what.  "  It 
was  so  fumiv !  Do  vou  know.  Cousin 
Dick  showed  it  to  me  the  moment  I  ar^ 
rived  at  Ananias  street !"  I  have  not  the 
faintest  doubt  that  Cousin  Dick  did.  I 
have  mvself  heard  Dick  quote  a  sentence 
from  his  relative's  work,  which  sounded 
very  flippant  and  presumptuous.  I  turn- 
ed up  the  page  and  re(iuested  Dick  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  (unintentionally,  but) 
grossly  misrei)resenting  the  passage.  It 
was  not  the  least  like  wnat  he  quoteid ;  and 
the  version  given  by  him  was  altered, 
greatly  for  the  worse.  Dick  saw  he  was 
wrong.  But  several  times  since  have  I 
heard  him  give  the  incorrect  quotation, 
j  ust  as  before.  Of  course,  his  purpose  was 
not  to  represent  his  relative  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  sense. 
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I  think  that  as  we  go  on  we  come  to 
have  a  great  charity  for  the  misdoings  of 
our  fellow-men.  There  are,  indeed,  fla- 
grant crimes,  whose  authors  can  never  be 
thought  of  but  with  a  burning  abhorrence. 
I  have  heard  of  the  doings  of  men  whom 
I  should  be  happy  to  help  to  liang.  But 
I  am  tliinking  of  the  little  misdoings  of  so- 
cial life  in  a  civilized  country.  As  for  de- 
liberate cruelty  and  oppression,  as  for 
lying  and  cheatmg  to  make  money,  I  never 
have  learned  to  think  of  them  but  with  a 
bitterness  approaching  the  ferocious.  Nor 
have  I  grown  a  bit  more  charitable  with 
advancing  years  in  my  estimate  of  the 
liar,  cheat,  and  blackguard,  (of  whatever 
rank,)  who  will  mislead  some  poor  girl  to 
her  ruin.  I  should  be  glad  to  bum  such 
a  one,  with  this  hand,  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
upon  the  forehead  with  the  word  Liar. 
And  something  of  the  emotion  I  feel  in  the 
thought  of  him  extends  to  the  thought  of 
the  young  ladies  who  waltz  with  him, 
knowing  perfectly  what  he  is  ;  and  to  the 
thought  of  the  parsons  who  toady  him,  in 
hope  of  a  presentation  to  the  wealthy  living 
of  Soapy-cum-Sneaky.  But,  setting  these 
extreme  cases  aside,  you  will  come,  as 
you  go  on  through  Ufe,  to  see  some  ex- 
cuse for  various  little  misdoings,  toward 
which  you  felt  somewhat  bitterly  in  ear- 
lier years.  You  will  come  to  frankly  re- 
cognize the  truth,  which  at  first  you  are 
slow  to  admit,  that  there  are  certain  posi- 
tions which  are  too  much  for  Iniman  nature. 
I  mean  too  much  for  human  nature  to 
hold  without  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  pet- 
tiness, envy,  spitefulness,  and  malevolence, 
unless,  indeed,  with  very  fine  and  amiable 
natures.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment peculiar  to  Scotland;  it  is  what  is 
termed  a  Collegiate  Charge.  It  means 
that  a  parish  church  shall  have  two  mcum- 
bents  of  authority,  dignity,  and  emhience, 
exactly  similar.  The  incumbents,  in  many 
cases,  quarrel  outright;  in  many  more, 
they  do  not  work  cordially  together.  In 
a  smaller  number,  indeed,  they  have  been 
known  to  be  as  brothers,  or  as  father  and 
son.  There  is  sometliing  trying  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  parish  cIerg}Tnan  who  has  a 
curate,  or  assistant,  who  is  more  popular 
than  himself.  You  may  sometimes  find  a 
church  poorly  attended  when  the  clergy- 
man preaches,  but  crowded  when  the 
curate  does  so.  Even  in  such  a  case,  if 
the  rector  be  a  good  man,  and  the  curate 
another,  perfect  kindliness  may  exist  be- 
tween the  rector  and  the  curate;  but  I 


doubt  whether  that  kindness  is  much  to 
be  expected  from  the  rector's  wife.  And 
when  the  curate  at  length  gets  a  parish  of 
his  own,  he  need  not  expect  that  his  old 
principal  will  often  ask  him  back  to  preach. 
Now,  many  people  will  be  found  ready  to 
speak  with  much  severity  of  the  principal 
who  acts  thus ;  and  to  blame  the  clergy- 
man who,  not  being  able  to  fill  his  church 
himself,  prefers  having  it  empty  to  seeing 
it  filled  by  any  one  else.  Such  people  are 
unquestionably  wrong.  They  expect  from 
the  poor  clergyman  more  than  ought  to 
be  looked  for  from  average  human  nature. 
The  clergyman's  conduct  is  very  natural. 
Put  yourself  in  his  place :  look  at  the  mat- 
ter from  his  point  of  view.  You  would 
not  like  yourself  the  thing  he  does  not 
like.  You  would  very  possibly  do  exact- 
ly what  he  does.  And  you  might  do  it 
lUl  quite  conscientiously.  You  might 
fancy  you  had  high  and  pure  reasons  for 
what  you  did,  and  that  there  was  no  hi- 
trusion  of  jealousy.  The  young  curate's 
sermons  were,  very  likely,  very  crude  and 
extravagant ;  and  you  may  honestly  think 
it  your  duty  to  prevent  your  people  from 
bemg  presented  with  spiritual  food  so 
immature.  i\nd  rely  upon  it,  those  men 
who  carefully  exclude  Irom  their  pulpits 
all  interesting  and  attractive  preachers, 
and  put  there  (in  their  own  absence)  the 
dullest  and  poorest  preachers  they  can 
find,  though  doubtless  actuated  in  great 
measure  by  a  determination  that  they 
themselves  shall  not  be  eclipsed,  but  shall 
rather  shine  by  comparison,  are  quite  able 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  act  from 
the  purest  motives.  But  even  while  you 
pity  the  men  (let  us  hope  there  are  very 
few)  in  whose  mind  such  unworthy  con- 
siderations have  weight,  do  not  blame 
them  severely.  They  are  in  a  diflicult  po- 
sition. No  doubt  tliey  would  find  it  hap- 
pier as  well  as  worthier  to  spurn  the  first 
suggestion  of  petty  jealousy;  no  doubt 
the  magnanimous  man  would  do  so ;  but 
there  are  men  who  are  not  magnanimous, 
and  who  could  no  more  be  magnanimous 
than  they  coidd  be  six  feet  high,  or  than 
they  could  write  King  Lear.  Now,  my 
friend,  as  you  go  on,  you  come  to  under- 
stand all  these  things.  You  learn  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  pettiness  of  hu- 
man nature.  You  come  to  be  able  to 
treat  with  cordiality  people  to  whom  in 
your  hot  and  hasty  youth  you  could  not 
have  spoken  without  giving  them  a  bit  of 
yom*  mind  which  they  would  not  have 
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liked  to  hear.  And  when  I  say  that  with 
advancing:  years  vou  come  to  excuse  hii- 
man  misdoings,  I  do  not  mean  that  as  wtq 
groNv  older  we  come  to  think  more  lightly 
of  the  difference  between  riirht  and  wronc:, 
or  between  the  generous  and  the  mean. 
I  hof)e  we  know  better  tlian  that.  It  is 
another  principle  that  comes  into  play — 
tlic  ])rinciple,  to  wit,  that  not  being  with- 
out sin  vourself,  vou  shouhl  be  slow  to 
cjist  a  stone  at  an  erring  brother.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  there  are  cases  as 
to  which  we  shall  not  reason  thus.  Of 
heartless  and  deliberate  crueltv  and 
treachery  we  shall  never  think  but  with 
fury,  an<I  we  do  not  wish  ever  to  think 
but  with  fury.  Give  me  the  knout,  and 
lead  out  one  of  several  human  beings  of 
whom  I  have  heard,  and  I  will  warrant 
you  you  should  hear  extensive  howling! 
I  am  not  afraid  to  plead  the  highest  of  all 
precedents  for  the  permission  of  the  bit- 
terest wrath  and  for  the  dealing  of  the 
sharpest  blows.  But  I  liumbly  and  firmly 
trust,  my  friendly  reader,  that  in  you  and 
me  there  is  nothing  like  heartless,  deliber- 
ate cruelty  and  trea<;hery.  We  have  no 
sympathy  at  all  Avith  these,  any  more  than 
with  the  peculiar  taste  which  makes 
wonns  like  filth.  But  as  to  very  much  of 
human  error  and  weakness,  do  you  not 
feel  in  yourself  the  capacities  which 
(though  restrained  by  God's  grace)  might 
have  brought  you  to  all  that  ?  The  thing 
we  can  least  forgive  is  that  which  we  can 
not  imainne  how  any  one  could  do — that 
which  we  think  we  have  in  usnothinix  like. 
In  your  earlier  days,  you  were  perpetu- 
ally getting  into  scrapes,  by  speaking  hast- 
ily and  acting  hastily.  As  you  go  on, 
y(Mi  learn  by  experience  to  avoid  these 
things  in  great  measure  :  and  vou  learn  to 
be  very  cautious  as  to  the  peof>le  you  will 
take  into  your  confidence.  It  is  a  sorrow- 
ful lesson  of  experience,  but  it  is  a  lesson 
of  ex[)erience,  tliat  there  are  many  people 
to  whom  you  shouhl  never  say  a  sentence, 
without  first  caU'ulating  whetlier  that  sen- 
tence can  be  repeated,  or  can  1h»  misrepre- 
sented, to  your  disadvantage.  I-ike  a 
skillful  chess-player,  you  need  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  result  of  this  move.  It 
i^  to  be  a<lmitted,  that  much  of  worldly 
wisdom  is  far  from  being  a  pleasing  or 
noble  thing.  You  learn  by  experience  a 
great  deal  which  it  is  right  you  should 
know  and  act  upon,  yet  which  does  not 
ennoble  you.  It  is  a  fiutj  sight,  after  .all, 
a    warm-hearted,    outspoken,   injudicious 


man  of  more  than  middle  age !  I  know 
well  an  eminent  professor  in  a  certain  uni- 
versity, who  is  a  very  clever  and  learned 
man,  and  a  very  injudicious  one.  I  ad- 
mire his  talents  and  his  learning;  but  I 
feel  a  warm  affection  for  his  outspoken 
and  injudicious  honesty  and  trnthfulness. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  thought  a  neigh- 
boring manpiis  a  humbug,  he  would  call 
him  one.  I  have  the  strongest  ground  for 
believing  that  if  he  tliought  a  bishop  a 
fool,  he  would  say  so.  T-iCt  us  ever  try  to 
hold  our  prudence  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  baseness.  I  trust  that  as  we  go  on,  we 
are  not  coming  to  i)rat»tiee  sneaky  arts  to 
the  end  of  getting  on.  Sneakiness,  and 
underhan<l  dealing  are  doubtless  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  arts  of  self^dvance- 
ment.  Honesty  is,  in  many  cases,  unquea- 
tionably  the  very  worst  policy.  Bat 
though  hcmesty  l>e  so,  honesty  is  the  right 
thing,  afler  all!  But  honest  men  some- 
times tlnnk  to  possess,  together,  two  in- 
consistent things.  They  think  to  possess 
the  high  sense  of  scrupulous  integrity^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  favor,  patron- 
age, and  profit,  which  can  be  had  only  by 
parthig  with  that. 

We  are  all  going  on :  a  man  here  and 
there  is  also  getting  on.  As  you  look 
round  upon  the  i>eople  who  started  with 
you,  vou  will  discern  that  even  those  who 
are  doing  well  in  life,  for  the  most  part 
reached  their  utmost  elevation  before  very 
many  years  were  gone ;  and  for  a  large 
tract  of  tunc  past  have  not  been  gaining. 
They  arc  going  on,  in  short :  Time  makes 
sure  that  we  shall  all  do  that;  but  they 
are  not  getthig  on.  Their  income  is  just 
the  same  now  that  it  was  five  or  ten  years 
since ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  those  who  know  them  has 
neither  grown  nor  lessened.  But  there  is 
a  man  here  and  there  who  is  growing  big- 
ger as  well  as  growing  older.  He' is  oom- 
ing,  yearly,  to  be  better  known :  he  is 
gaining  in  wealth,  in  influence,  in  repata> 
tion.  Every  walk  of  life  has  its  rudng 
men.  There  are  country  gentlemen  who 
gradually  elbow  their  way  forward  among 
the  members  of  their  class,  till  they  stand 
conspicuously  ai)art  from  them.  So  with 
]>ainters,  authors,  barristers,  preachers^ 
Who  are  thev,  among  those  whom  I 
know,  who  are  making  way,  and  rising  in 
the  world  ?  And  what  is  the  secret  of 
their  success  ?     I  must  stop  and  think. 

A*  E.  H.  B. 
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William  of  Malmesbury's  tribute  to  the 
mnsrnificence  and  solidity  of  the  Norman 
buildings  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  to  which  we  referred  before 
we  were  carried  away  by  this  digression, 
is  perfectly  just.  The  Norman  house  was 
more  commodious  and  convenient;  and, 
although  the  notion  of  raising  a  floor  above 
the  ground-floor  can  not  be  strictly  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Normans, 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  develop  its  capa- 
bilities. A  few  rare  examples  may  be  found 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  a  room  at 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs ;  but  it  was 
usually  very  small,  a  mere  crib,  or  look- 
out, and  was  called  the  soler^  apparently 
because  it  was  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
lower  apartment,  the  progenitor,  probably, 
of  that  cramped,  low-roofed  room  which 
the  French  call  the  entresol.  It  was  the 
Normans  who  discerned  in  this  crude  be- 
ginning a  power  of  useful  expansion,  and 
who  contrived  an  apartment  aloft  where 
they  could  dine  luxuriously  en  particulier. 
To  them  also  may  be  ascribed  the  honor 
of  having  invented  the  parlor,  literally 
{parloir)  a  room  for  talking  in,  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  monastic  establish- 
ments. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
architectural  details,  but  we  may  observe 
generally  that  social  progress  and  the  pro- 
gress of  house  architecture  throw  a  vivid, 
illustrative  light  upon  each  other.  When 
the  country  was  in  a  lawless  state,  and  the 
means  of  intercommunication  was  hazard- 
ous and  difficult,  when  might  made  mince- 
meat of  right  under  a  feudal  dispensation, 
and  nothing  was  safe  but  the  strong  hand, 
houses  were  built  mainly  with  a  view  to 
security ;  the  walls  were  thick,  and  the 
ditches  were  deep,  and  drawbridges,  loop- 
holes, and  battlements,  marked  the  elabo- 
rate precautions  that  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  protection.  As 
the  danger  gradually  diminished,  and  law 
and  order  diffused  feelings  of  confidence 

•  Concluded  from  Page  298. 
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throughout  the  coimtry,  houses  ceased  to 
be  built  like  fortresses,  and  security  was 
less  thought  of  than  domestic  accom- 
modation and  the  gratification  of  taste. 
And  thus  we  have  come  down  from  feudal 
castles  to  gentlemen's  seats  and  rich  men's 
"  follies."  The  change  aflects  every  par- 
ticular connected  with  private  dwellings. 
Instead   of   seeking    strategic    positions, 

Eerched  on  the  summits  of  inaccessible 
ills,  or  down  in  the  angle  of  a  valley  to 
command  the  mouth  of  a  gorge,  or  the 
banks  of  a  river,  we  now  look  for  situations 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  suitable  to  the 
constitution ;  we  consult  climate,  soil,  and 
the  \idnd8,  without  caring  at  what  points 
of  the  compass  an  enemy  could  bombard 
our  windows,  or  rake  our  slates  and  chim- 
ney-pots with  a  volley  of  grape-shot ;  and 
we  lavish  upon  the  luxury  of  the  interior 
those  resources  which  used  to  be  expend- 
ed upon  the  outworks. 

But  it  is  only  in  their  luxuries,  and  the 
arts  which  administer  to  them,  that  the 
Normans  contrast  favorably  with  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. Could  we  get  at  suflScient 
means  of  comparison,  we  suspect  it  would 
be  found  that  in  other  directions,  especial- 
ly in  their  morals,  the  Anglo-Saxons  pos- 
sess higher  claims  upon  our  respect.  The 
gallantry  which  rose  out  of  the  feudal 
system  was  far  from  bein^  so  noble  or 
manly  as  it  is  made  to  look  m  the  ballads ; 
and  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether 
women  were  ever  worse  treated  than  in 
what  Burke  calls  the  the  age  of  chivalry, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  the  early  part  of  it. 
Wives  were  subjected  not  only  to  barbar- 
ous cruelty,  but  to  indignities  more  dread- 
ful than  the  pincers  of  the  torturer,  or  the 
horrors  of  the  oubliette.  Precepts  of  craft 
and  caution  constituted  the  current  wis- 
dom of  the  day.  Young  people  entering 
the  world  were  recommended  to  keep  up 
a  showy  exterior,  to  be  very  attentive  to 
the  forms  of  religion ;  but  to  believe  in 
nobody  or  nothing,  and  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  A  youth  was 
thus  advised  by  his  father  not  to  quarrel 
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before  people,  lest  his  opponent,  in  an 
excess  of  passion,  might  let  out  something 
to  his  discredit ;  and  he  was  further  coun- 
seled, after  he  married,  never  to  reveal  to 
his  wife  any  thing  he  Abashed  to  conceal. 
These  cunning  maxims  were  mixed  up  with 
others  wliich  were  not  wholly  of  so  selfish 
and  mean  a  character,  and  in  which  a  stray 
gleam  of  munificence  and  generosity  occa- 
sionally breaks  out ;  but,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  profligacy,  arrogance,  and 
oppression  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  the 
treatment  of  women  generally,  they  lose 
all  value  in  the  setting,  and  their  excej)- 
tional  grace  only  serves  to  give  them  a 
susTticious  significance. 

The  advice  to  young  ladies,  on  questions 
of  deportment  and  modesty,  which  abotmd 
in  the  romances  and  text-books  of  the 
middle  ages,  can  not  be  properly  appreci- 
ated without  bearing  in  recollection  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  the  sexes.  The  life  of  the  times 
is  a  practical  commentary  on  its  written 
ethics,  and  the  one  must  be  read  by  the 
light  of  the  other.  Young  ladies  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  the  visits  of  gentle- 
men bi  their  chambers  while  they  were  in 
bed,  and  frequently  of  returning  the  visits 
under  similar  circumstances.  Candlesticks 
did  not  enter  into  the  economy  of  medi- 
eval houses,  and  the  old  Saxon  method  of 
fixing  a  candle  on  a  stick,  from  whence  we 
obtain  our  word  candlestick,  had  not  lui- 
dergone  much  change  under  the  Normans. 
Usually  the  stick,  or  spike,  fonned  a  part 
of  the  framework  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
so  that  the  light  might  be  easily  extin- 
guished by  the  person  in  bed  or  going  to 
bed.  To  these  circumstances  may  be  at- 
tributed the  fiict  that  the  visits  on  both 
sides  were  often  made  in  the  dark,  and 
were,  consecjuently,  fruitful  of  scandals. 

The  beds  for  many  centuries  were  made 
of  straw.  Feathers  came  very  slowly  into 
use.  At  first  we  hear  of  white  straw  be- 
ing shaken  and  laid,  and  covered  with  a 
quilt  of  feathers ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourteenth  century  that  beds  began  to  be 
made  altogether  of  feathers ;  but  they 
were  limited  to  the  highest  and  wealthiest 
classes.  After  another  interval  beds  came 
to  be  decorated  with  curtains,  and  to 
put  on  a  look  of  warmth  and  coziness, 
■with,  probably,  xorx  little  of  the  reality. 
Throughout  all  these  advances  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  bed  and  its  fiiniiture,  it  was 
the  custom  for  both  sexes  to  sleep  with- 
out night-drosses  of  any  kind.    Tne  cus- 


tom was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
grade  of  the  community.  It  was  univer- 
sal, from  the  princess  to  the  chambermaid. 
Strange  things  are  recorded  in  the  tapes- 
tries and  illuminations  as  arising  out  of 
these  usages.  With  the  body  unprotected 
by  a  shred  of  covering,  and  the  head 
wrapped  in  a  warm  kerchief,  a  doke's 
daughter,  destitute  of  a  hand  candlestiok, 
is  lighted  to  bed  by  a  candle  stuck  on  a 
s])ike  in  her  bedstead ;  people  are  seen 
lying  in  a  state  of  nudity  m  adjacent  beds, 
while  others  are  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
same  condition ;  and  kings  and  queens  are 
represented  in  bed  with  their  crowns  on ; 
upon  which  latter  incident  Mr.  Wr^it 
observes  with  inimitable  nalveiS:  "The 
crowns  on  their  heads  are  a  mere  conven- 
tional method  of  stating  their  rank.  Kings 
and  queens  were  not  m  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing in  bed  with  their  crowns  on  their 
heads." 

Tlie  medie>'al  romances,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  present  a  tolerably  fidthM  re- 
flection of  tiie  actual  cotemporary  life,  are 
as  full  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
these  free  and  open  customs  as  ^gs  are 
said  to  be  full  of  meat,  or  Spanish  come- 
dies of  intrigue.  "  Medieval  society,"  says 
Mr.  Wright,  enunciating  a  melanchcdy  and 
too  palpable  truth,  ^'  was  profoundly  im- 
moral and  licentious."  Elsewhere  he  says, 
that  "  the  clergy  were  the  great  oormpten 
of  domestic  virtue'amongst  the  burgher  and 
agricultural  classes."  The  upper  daases 
did  not  need  the  temptations  and  sancdoDS 
of  the  Church.  Their  demoralization  came 
from  within.  It  was  the  natural  issue  of 
insular  training  and  exclusive  privilqpes. 
Tlie  extremities  to  which  the  Nonnan 
aristocracy  carried  the  indulffence  of  their 
passions  may  be  least  ofl^sively  ereofXh 
tied  by  the  wanton  cruelty  they  disfdayed 
in  their  field  sports.  The  forests  were 
preserved  with  barbarous  severity.  Who- 
ever killed  a  hart,  or  a  hind,  or  a  boar, 
was  condemned  to  be  blinded.  The  chase 
was  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes,  and  no 
considerations  of  justice  or  humanity  wen 
allowed  to  check  the  career  of  the  honter, 
whose  course  was  a  track  of  de8<dation  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Respect  for  private 
rights  was  unknown.  No  such  rigntsesa 
be  said  to  have  existed,  for  they  were  db* 
ver  re<^ogni7^d.  Cultivated  lands,  covered 
with  growing  crops,  were  ridden  over 
and  trodden  down  with  impunity,  as  if 
thev  had  been  so  much  waste  common. 
Xor  was  this  all,  perhaps  it  was  the  kaat 
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of  the  e\'il.  Ilaving  destroyed  the  crops, 
the  hunters  quartered  themselves  on  the 
owners  ;  and  if  the  provisions  they  found 
in  the  houses  fell  short  of  their  wants, 
they  inflicted  punishment  on  the  inmates. 
Darker  crimes  followed,  which  left  disgrace 
and  bitterness  behind.  But  we  must  not 
trace  the  picture  any  farther.  Whatever 
excesses  the  imagination  can  conceive  as- 
sociated with  the  gratification  of  brutal 
lust<?,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Norman 
aristocracy  on  their  hunting  excursions, 
without  much  risk  of  exaggeration. 

The  ladies  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  such  experiences  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  tender  of  heart,  or  mo- 
dest of  bearing.  Any  such  expectations 
would  be  grievously  disappointed  by  the 
facts.  They  were  as  passionate,  self-willed, 
and  imperious  as  the  heroes  who  wooed 
tliem  with  devotional  homage  before  mar- 
riage, and  beat  them  afterward.  Their 
"  gentle  blood  "  was  as  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to  restraints  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  as  if  it  coursed  in  the  veins  of 
the  coarser  sex,  whose  license  they  con- 
stantly usuqjed.  They  not  only  laid  aside 
that  reserve  which  is  almost  a  constitu- 
tional attribute  of  women,  but  they  took 
the  initiative  in  those  advances  which,  all 
the  world  over,  are  assigned  to  the  prov- 
ince of  men.  They  did  not  always  wait  to 
be  solicited,  or  to  observe  the  effect  of 
their  charms.  When  the  train  of  passion 
was  fired,  they  followed  it  up  to  its  con- 
elusions  with  an  ardor  which  showed  how 
completely  the  positions  of  the  sexes  were 
reversed.  This  state  of  things  was  not 
brought  about  ^vithout  a  corresponding 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  general  in- 
tercourse of  society.  Conversation  became 
flooded  with  impurities.  The  common 
language,  wiitten  and  spoken,  was  impreg- 
nated with  that  character  of  dissoluteness 
which  perv^ided  the  highest  and  best  edu- 
cated circles. 

The  rules  which  were  inculcated  for 
external  conduct,  or  superficial  manners, 
harmonize  curiously  with  the  libertinism 
whicli  infected  the  core  of  society.  They 
embrace  minute  regulations  for  the  culti- 
vation of  that  kind  of  artificial  breeding 
wliich  is  the  obvious  veneer  of  an  age  of 
licentiousness.  They  abound  in  demure 
restrictions  and  repressive  maxims  for  be- 
havior, all  tending  to  the  production  of 
tJie  results  which  they  affect  to  deprecate ; 
and  they  illustrate,  in  a  very  remarkable 
way,  the  infancy  of  that  condition  of  so- 


ciety, refined,  hollow,  and  profligate, 
which  culminated,  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterward,  in  the  masques  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  and  the  voluptuous  splendors  of 
Versailles. 

Ladies,  for  instance,  are  warned  that  it 
is  unbecoming  to  talk  much,  that  they 
should  not  boast  of  the  attentions  they  re- 
ceive from  the  other  sex,  nor  betray  too 
much  freedom  in  their  sports  and  pas- 
tunes,  lest  it  might  encourage  libertinism ; 
that  they  are  not  to  look  too  much  at 
men,  nor  to  suffer  men  to  take  certain 
liberties  ^vith  them,  a  bare  allusion  to 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  an 
outrage.  Scolding,  swearing,  uttering 
falsehoods,  eating  and  drinking  too  freely, 
and  getting  drunk,  are  severally  repre- 
hended; and  ladies  are  advised  to  keep 
their  nails  cut,  and  their  hands  clean,  and, 
when  they  have  handsome  faces,  to  be 
sure  to  let  them  be  seen.  Highly  suggest- 
ive too,  are  the  instructions  relating  to 
church-going,  remembering  how  stnctly 
observances  of  that  description  were  kept 
up  in  later  times  by  such  ladies  as  Ma- 
dame de  Main  ten  on,  and  Louise  de  Quer- 
ouaille.  On  the  way  to  church  a  lady  was 
not  to  "  trot  or  run,"  says  a  trouvere  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  who  compiled  a 
code  of  instructions  for  young  ladies,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Wright;  but  to  walk 
seriously,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  taking  care  not  to  go  on  in  ad- 
vance of  her  company,  and  observing  to 
salute  "  debonairely"  all  persons  she  met- 
When  she  arrived  in  church  she  was  t©« 
behave  with  becoming  gravit}%  she  wa& 
not  to  suffer  her  eyes  to  wander,  what- 
ever  her  thoughts  might  do,  and  she  was 
to  be  strictly  attentive  to  the  forms  of  the 
service.  Equally  characteristic  are  sundr\' 
prudential  hmts  against  the  indulgence  of 
a  dangerous  curiosity.  In  passing  peo- 
ple's houses,  ladies  are  not  to  look  mto^ 
them,  "for,"  says  the  shrewd  instructor, 
"  a  person  often  does  things  privately  in 
his  house,  which  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
seen,  if  any  one  should  come  before  his 
door."  The  same  discreet  caution  was  to 
be  observed  on  entering  a  house,  or  a 
room.  The  visitor  was  to  cough  at  the 
entrance,  or  to  speak  loud,  so  that  the  per- 
son within  should  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  indications  of 
a  life  of  finesse  and  levity,  the  households 
of  the  ladies  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  with  order  and  pro- 
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priety.  Tlie  characters  of  servants,  espe- 
cially if  they  c^me  from  a  distance,  were 
carefully  examined ;  and  every  servant ; 
had  special  duties  to  perform,  which  very 
much  resembled  the  ordhiary  duties  per- 
formed in  our  own  day  by  those  laborious 
maids-of-all-work,  wliose  worsted  stock- 
ings were  celebrated  in  a  prose  Idyl  by 
Leigh  Hunt.  Sweeping  the  hall,  dusting 
the  fonns,  benches,  and  footstools,  shak- 
ing the  cloths  and  carpets,  and  cleaning  | 
and  arranging  the  chambers,  constituted  I 
the  routine  of  the  housemaid's  morning  | 
tasks  live  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  they  | 
do  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  do  not  get  up  quite  so 
early  as  our  Norman  ancestors,  who 
opened  their  shutters  at  the  da^^Ti  of  day, 
and  that  the  feeding  of  "  chamber  ani- 
mals "  does  not  enter  into  the  regular  do- 
mestic programme.  Nor  can  we  take 
credit  for  feeding  our  servants  so  plenti- 
fully as  they  were  fed  in  tiie  old  baronial 
halls.  The  day's  proceedings  in  that  i)ar- 
ticular  are  wortli  noting  for  more  rea- 
sons than  the  abundance  of  the  provisions. 
The  first  meal  was  at  mid-day.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  meat,  provided  without  stint, 
and  of  one  drink,  wine  or  otherwise, 
which  was  to  be  "nourishing  but  not 
heady."  The  servants  were  admonished 
at  this  meal,  which  was  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  a  day  of  incessant  industry,  that 
they  were  to  eat  and  drink  heartily  ;  but 
they  were  required  to  do  so  without  loi- 
tering or  gossiping.  Tlie  moment  they 
began  to  slacken,  and  talk,  and  lean  their 
elbows  on  the  table,  they  were  ordered  to 
nse,  and  the  table  was  removed.  Another 
repast  of  a  lighter  kind  followed  at  an  in- 
terval ;  and  a  third  succeeded  in  the  even- 
ing, as  abundant,  and  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, as  the  first. 

The  ladies  attended  personally  to  their 
household  aflSiirs,  and  looked  after  their 
servants  to  see  that  they  executed  their 
work  properly.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  hidy  of  the  house  every  night  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  doors  were  locked,  and  the 
fires  put  out,  to  take  charge  of  the  keys, 
and  to  send  the  servants  to  bed,  a  strict 
watch  being  kept  over  their  candles,  so 
that  none  should  be  left  alight  after  the 
household  had  retired.  The  mistress  of  a 
large  establishment  in  these  times  had 
other,  not  less  arduous,  and  even  more  im- 
portant, duties  to  discharge.  We  fre- 
quently read  in  the  medieval  romances  of 
wounded  knights  being  tended  and  cured 


by  maidens,  who,  from  first  talcing  eom- 
passion  upon  them,  end  by  marryiiig 
them.  So,  also,  good  wives  are  descnbed 
keeping  in  their  houses  potent  herbs,  ve- 
getable decoctions,  balsams,  and  oint* 
ments,  with  which  they  effected  signal 
cures.  Professional  aid  was  rare,  and  sel* 
dom  available  at  a  short  notice,  and  ladiea 
benevolently  took  upon  themselves  the 
double  offices  of  nurses  and  doctors,  and 
even  went  through  a  certain  course  of 
study  to  fit  them  for  their  labors.  They 
studied  in  the  garden,  and  picked  up  aU 
the  oral  traditions  that  came  floating  aown 
to  them  conceraing  the  occult  virtues  of 
plants  and  flowers.  Every  house  had  its 
garden,  and  every  garden  had  its  mcdidn- 
al  herbs,  and  there  was  always  a  fiiir  stu- 
dent moving  about  amongst  them  culling 
knowledge,  and  speculating  on  its  uses. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  dark  as  weU  as  a 
bright  side  to  this  knowledge.  The  restora- 
tive principle  in  herbs  was  coexistent  with 
a  destructive  principle ;  and  while  the  lady 
was  learning  the  art  of  preserving  life,  she 
was  also  leaniing  how  to  destroy  it.  Hie 
knowledge  of  medicines  brought  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  poisons,  and  ladies  be- 
came skillful  adepts  in  both.  The  poison- 
ers of  the  middle  ages  are  amongst  the  in- 
famous celebrities  of  history,  anait  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  add  that  a  large  majority 
of  them  were  women. 

Although  the  Normans  transplanted 
mto  England  many  French  usages  and 
luxuries,  they  failed  to  effect  any  material 
change  in  the  national  character.  The  old 
stubborn  Saxon  element  still  remained  pre- 
dominant. There  were  some  things  with 
which  it  could  not  assimilate.  No  art  or 
influence,  for  example,  could  have  snoceed- 
ed  in  naturalizing  amongst  us  those  erotio 
tribunals  which  flourished  in  Provence  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
Courts  of  Love.  The  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  have  revolted  from  any  aU 
tempt  to  give  shape  and  &shion  to  an  in- 
stitution, which  undertook  to  impart  the 
force  of  law  to  the  subtleties  of  a  rantastio 
code  of  sentiment.  Yet  the  Courts  of 
Love  sprang  from  the  feudal  system,  and 
marked  more  expressively  than  any  reooff- 
nized  laws  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  soci- 
ety during  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer  made 
them  known  in  England  by  a  fiunoos  poem 
descriptive  of  the  general  nature  and  ftm^ 
tions  of  a  Court  of  Love,  which  if  nd 
strictly  copied  from  the  Provencal  coart% 
preserved  their  principal  features  under 
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other  forms  and    names.    The  English, 
however,  regarded  all  such  descriptions  as 
mere  poetical  reveries.     Chancers  palace 
of  Love,  its  statues,  and  s3rmbolical  per- 
sonages, commanded  no  more  credence 
than  an  old  legend  of  the  Northern  myth- 
ology, or  an  Oriental  allegory.    Had  the 
channing  Countess  of  Narbonne  herself 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  lady  presi- 
dents, illustrious  alike  by  her  beauty  and 
her  judgments,  come  over  to  Englano,  and 
held  one  of  her  courts  under  an  elm  tree 
in  some  royal  park,  the  proceedings  would 
have  been  looked  upon  by  the  people  in 
those  days  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  a  tournament  or  a  bull-bait. 
They  would    have  attached  no    serious 
meaning  to  such  an  assembly,  and  would 
have  treated  its  verdicts  with  ridicule. 
Imagine  at  any  time  in  England  a  court, 
composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  and  social  weight,  sitting  in  the  open 
air  to  receive  and  decide  upon  complamts 
concerning  matters  of  gallantry,  to  resolve 
dilemmas  of  love,  sometimes  actual  and 
sometimes  suppositious,  for  the  guidance 
of  both  sexes,  and  to  hear  contentions  or 
arguments  upon  what  may  be  called  points 
of  law  in  relation  to  the  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  lovers  in  every  stage  of 
tlieir  intercourse.  The  custom  of  Dunmow 
was  a  reality,  because  it  touched  a  passage 
of  domestic  life  which  people  were  rather 
vain  of,  and  because  it  was  attended  by  a 
practical  result.     But  here  was  a  tribunal 
mstitutcd  for  the  public  trial  of  questions 
over  which  every  body  concerned  was  in- 
terested in  throwing  a  vail  of  secrecy,  and 
the  decisions  of  which  bomid  nobody,  and 
led  to  no  result  whatever.    Such  elaborate 
trifling  did  not  suit  the  Saxon  genius. 
The  people  saw  their  way  clearly  to  sub- 
stantial improvements ;  casuistry  was  much 
too  fine  and  frivolous  for  their  vigorous  in- 
tellects. They  discerned  at  once  the  value 
of  a  new  invention  by  which  discomfort 
was  minimized  and  enjoyment  increased ; 
but  could  see  no  profit  in  investigating 
such    gratuitous    problems    as,  "Whicm 
should  you  prefer — that  your  mistresA 
should  be  dead,  or  married  to  another  ?'* 
And  here  the  line  may  be  drawn  loosely 
but  intelligibly,  between  what  we  have  de- 
rived and  rejected  from  the  French.  That 
the  Courts  of  Love  never  found  their  wa^ 
into  England,  either  in  sport  or  earnest,  is 
singular,  nevertheless,  since  the  roll  of 
their  presidents  includes  two  names  asso- 
ciated with  our  throne.    Queen  Eleonore, 


first  married  to  Louis  VlL  of  France,  and 
afterward  to  Henry  H.  of  England,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ladies 
President  or  Queens  of  Love,  and  her  de> 
cisions  are  recorded  in  the  judgments  of 
the  tribunal  under  the  signature  of  R^zina 
Ailenora ;  and  no  less  illustrious  as  a  l^'es- 
ident  or  Piince  of  Love,  was  Richard  Coeor 
de  Lion,  who  held  that  office  alternately 
with  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  the  Count 
of  Provence,  and  Alphonsus  of  Arragon.* 
One  of  many  reasons — independendy  of 
the  radical  differences  of  national  charac- 
ter— why  these  open  customs,  which,  so 
to  speak,  let  the  daylight  in  upon  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  life,  found  no  favor  in 
England,  was  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  downward  the  people  man- 
ifested an  increasing  disposition  to  culti- 
vate privacy  of  their  iiomes.  The  old  hall, 
with  its  glare  and  publicity,  was  insensibly 
superseded  by  the  quiet  dining-room ;  ana 
then  came  the  happy  thought  of  the  par- 
lor, a  room  in  which  a  few  friends  might 
meet  together  and  converse  without  re- 
straint. The  parlor  superseded  the  uses 
of  the  bed-chamber  as  an  apartment  for 
receiving  visitors,  and  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  household ;  and  ladies,  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  intrusion  of  stransers, 
were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  retirement.  The  universal  utility 
of  the  parlor  was  developed  in  proportion 
as  the  old  hall  disappeared,  ana  the  bed- 
chamber ceased  to  oe  a  reception-room. 
It  became  the  center  of  the  social  system. 
Here  all  amusements  of  the  inmates  were 
carried  on,  games,  dances,  and  merry-mak- 
ings; here  yoimg  ladies  occupied  them- 
sebres  with  fancy  works,  which  they  often 
turned  to  profitable  account;  and  here, 
too,  the  passion  for  cards  and  dice  was 
first  cultivated  in  English  houses.  As  the 
home  feeling  deepened,  people  began  to 
collect  about  them  durable  evidences^  of 
settling  down,  and  to  think  of  transmitting 
their  possessions  to  ftiture  generations. 
The  age  of  heir-looms  commenced  under 
these  fostering  auspices.  Amongst  its 
conspicuous  signs  were  the  accumulation 
of  pmte  and  linen,  the  institution  of  cup- 
boards and  lock-up  places  to  keep  the  new 
fiumly  treasures  in,  and  the  pams  which 
were  taken  to  display  them  on  special  oc- 
casions. The  political  changes  that  were 
pasmng  over  the  nation  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  tended  materially 
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to  strengthen  local  attachments  and  nour- 
ish domestic  habits.  Feudalism  was  pass- 
ing away ;  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
were  coming  more  closely  together;  a 
strong  feeling  of  independence  was  grow- 
ing up  amongst  the  public  at  Large ;  the 
Englishman's  "house  was  assuming  every 
day  more  and  more  the  attributes  of  the 
"  castle ;"  and  the  growing  interest  which 
men  were  acquiring indomestic  life  render- 
ed their  homes  more  than  ever  sacred  in 
their  eyes. 

We  have  not  tliought  it  necessary  to 
weave  through  these  desultory  observa- 
tions, a  running  commentary  on  Mr. 
Wright's  volume  upon  Domestic  Man- 
ners; but  our  frequent  references  to  him 
will  evince  the  estimation  in  which  we 
hold  his  labors.  Nothing  short  of  a  life 
passed  in  the  study  of  medieval  literature 
could  have  amassed  and  arranged  the  vast 
amount  of  details  accumulat<.*d  in  his  book. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  arrangement  is 
exactly  what  we  should  desire,  or  that 
the  treatment  is  in  every  respect  what 
it  might  have  been ;  but  we  arc  far 
fi'om  thinking  that  the  task,  as  a  whole, 
could  have  been  executed  so  well  by  any 
body  else.  Mr.  Wright  makes  us  fiistidi- 
ous  by  the  very  richness  of  the  banquet 
which  he  provides.  To  the  vanety  and 
profusion  of  the  feast  we  bear  clieerful  tes- 
timony ;  and  if  we  desiderate  any  element 
of  pleasure  or  enjoyment  at  tliis  bomitiful 
table,  it  is  that  our  host  has  served  us  too 
amply,  and  detained  us  too  long.  We  want 
essences  here  and  there,  where  he  lias  giv- 
en us  solid  dishes,  and  we  miss  that  art  of 
selection  and  condensation  by  which  the 
palate  is  sj}ared  a  succession  of  identical 
or  similar  flavors. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Wright 
has  been  collecting  his  materials  for  a  great 
number  of  years  past,  and  that  he  has  been 
collecting  them  in  the  only  way  such  ma- 
terials can  be  collected,  by  multitudinous 
scraps,  which,  ))iled  up,  heap  upon  heap, 
grow  into  a  mountahi  of  ciiaos  at  last. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  tliis  chaos  to  order, 
and  to  present  the  results  of  so  much  dis- 
cursive investigation  in  a  shape  of  histori- 
cal continuity,  involves  an  amomit  and  de- 
scription of  labor  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  we  recoil  in  alarm.  Parts  of  this 
book  appear  to  have  been  written  at  one 
time  for  one  purpose,  and  parts  at  another 
for  another  purpose,  and  the  parts  to  have 
been  afterward  put  together  with  a  view 
to  the- production  of  a  complete  whole. 


The  process  was  hazardous,  and  the  skill 
shown  in  its  execution  is  considerable. 
Tliis  way  of  writing  in  detachments,  of 
taking  historical  studies  in  compartinent8i» 
as  it  were,  is  attended  by  unavoidable 
risks.  There  is  the  risk  of  committing  un- 
conscious repetitions,  of  falling  into  incon- 
sistencies of  statement,  and  of  failing  to 
bring  about  the  requisite  symmetry  in  the 
proportions  of  the  work.  Mr.  Wnght  has 
not  entirely  escaped  these  dangers.  The 
book,  in  spite  of  the  world  of  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it,  has  a  straggling  air ;  we 
often  feel  the  want  of  dates,  although  we 
know  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  supply 
them,  and  that  tlierc  is  a  division  of  peri- 
ods which  ought  to  content  us ;  we  find 
the  same  things  recurring  in  different 
j)laces,  easily  seen  by  us  who  read  the  en- 
tire volume  through  from  beginning  to  end 
(and  we  have  not  missed  a  page)  for  the  first 
time,  altliough  by  no  means  easy  of  de- 
tection to  the  author  whose  head  is  full  of 
them ;  and  we  are  sometimes  perplexed 
by  an  apparent  conftision,  which  may  be 
no  confusion  aft^er  all,  but  an  uncertaintj 
of  expression  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  descriptions 
are  founded,  and  which  opens  a  wide  door 
to  guess-work  and  speculation.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  sapng  the  worst  we  have  to 
say,  and  arclieologists  will  understand 
how  little  this  is  hi  comparison  with  the 
responsibilities  of  such  an  undertahnig. 
The  merits  of  the  work  are  obvious.  We 
wish  it  had  been  shorter,  because  it  would 
then  have  been  more  readable  for  the  mil- 
lion. But  students  of  social  history  will 
find  nothing  tedious  in  quotations  other- 
wise su{>erfiuous,  nor  will  they  complain 
of  space  bestowed  upon  matters  not  verv 
important  in  themselves.  The  test  of  suca 
books  is  that  they  should  be  comprehen- 
sive and  trustworthy.  This  book  is  both. 
It  is  a  complete  storehouse  of  facts,  gath- 
ered with  diligence  from  a  multitude  of 
sources,  and  placed  before  the  reader  with- 
out varnish  or  exaggeration.  Above  all 
things,  it  is  free  from  prejudioes.  It  is 
written  from  no  particular  point  of  view* 
and  betrays  none  of  the  vices  of  partisan- 
ship. Xor  does  its  attraction  lie  whoDj 
on  the  side  of  the  grave  and  usefiiL  It  is 
full  of  pictures  of  extinct  manners,  as 
amusing  as  if  Mr.  Wright  had  dug  up  a 
thousjuid  volumes  of  some  launch  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  given  us  the  cream  of 
them,  wood-cuts  mcluded,  interspersed 
through  his  worL 
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The  fa?!liional)le  coBtnnic  of  1790  differ- 
ed unioh  less  than  may  be  supposed  from 
that  of  three-score  years  subsequent  I  v,  and 
much  raorofrom  that  of  1804  than  ol  1850. 
The  Freneh  fashions  of  1 793,  or  a  little  pre- 
ceding, which  gave  the  law  to  Europe,  per- 
ished with  the  monarchy.  Many  livuig — 
then  yoimg  children  —  must  reraonuier 
when  the  cane  and  whalebone  of  the  ma- 
ternal hoop  were  discarded,  and  how  they 
were  converted  into  childish  bows  for 
their  arrows  of  reed.  Nor  was  it  the  cos- 
tume of  the  fair  sex  alone  which  was  thus 
changed.  Wigs,  small  and  large,  those 
ridiciiioua  ornaments  of  the  Bom-bon  re- 
^me  tor  more  than  a  century,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  sheep-tailed,  episcopal, 
or  iudicisil,  on  the  head  of  the  judge,  the 
bisfiop,  or  the  beau,  were  scurviljr  treated. 
Whctlier  they  really  imparted  wisdom,  or, 
what  is  much  the  same  thing,  fixed  the 
reputation  of  it,  they  were  long  retained, 
and  in  the  law  are  still  much  more  tena- 
ciously clutched  than  are  certain  import- 
ant clauses  in  Magna  Charta.  About 
this  time — we  speak  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century — square-toed  shoes 
gave  way  to  shar]),  to  round,  to  lefts  and 
rights,  and  to  all  manner  of  innovations  in 


button!),  buckskin  breeches,  and  brown- 
topped  boots.  This  order  of  boots  was 
never  worn  in  England  with  tight  white 
leatlier  pantaloons,  as  it  was  in  Franoe  by 
the  mihtary  men,  because  the  upper  part 
of  an  entire  black  boot  was  apt  to  soil  the 
white  leather,  M-hidi  the  brown  top  avoid- 
ed. There  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Na- 
poleon I.  in  this  booted  costume,  very  com- 
mon, engraved  from  apicturc  by  Isabel.  In 
addttjon  to  this  the  French  soldiers  crop- 
ped their  hair,  which  had  only  the  effect  of 
making  the  queues  of  our  soldiers  be  more 
carefiuly  cherished  as  a  mark  of  loyalty  to 
the  old  fasion,  and  of  disest«em  for  French 
innovations. 

Mr.  Pitt,  so  attached  to  his  master's 
views  in  behalf  of  the  leading  European 
potentates,  incontinently  introduced  this 
mark  of  Jacobinism  by  the  hair-powder 
tax,  at  least  among  civilians.  Money  was 
a  stronger  argument  than  any  political  an- 
tipathy. It  was  the  minister's  duty  to 
raise  money  in  that  and  other  ways,  in 
order,  as  that  sad  wa^,  Peter  Kndar, 
wrote  in  an  address  to  Pitt,  that  he  might 
sufficiently 

"  Sate  the  golden  thirst  of  kings  tnd  queens." 

The  lace  cravats,  and  ruffles  at  the  bo- 


turn.  Hessian  boots  came  in  \  strings  in  '  som  and  wrists  of  the  preceding  time,  be- 
the  shoes  superseded  buckles  in  full  dress  i  gan  to  disappear  in  society,  as  well  as  the 
—thus  revolutionizing  fashion  at  the  neth- 1  large  button  worn  on  the  exterior  of  the 
or  extremities,     lliese  in  the  law  courts  I  coat-cuflfs,  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm. 


were  of  little  moment,  while  the  wig  re- 
mained sacred  and  trco  from  contempt  in 
its  own  peculiar  sphere,  rendering  solemn 
verbiage  too  oflen  of  moi-e  than  its  intrin- 
sic value  twice  told,  giving  the  reputation 
of  reason  where  it  may  be  absent ;  and  if 
not  too  wise  in  philosophy,  meaning  much, 
whore  in  managing  a  case  in  the  Four 
Courts,  the  sage 

"Veers,  and  talks,  and  steers  a  cause* 

Against  the  wcather-gsge  of  laws ; 
And  ring))  the  changes  upon  cases 
As  pktn  lis  noses  upon  faces." 


The  club  of  the  hair  vanished  long  before 
the  pig-tail,  but  both  alike  required  bur- 
powder  on  the  coat  back  to  the  very  waist. 
This  was  so  indispensable  a  thing,  that  the 
fashionable  tailor,  before  he  sent  home  a 
coat,  rubbed  it  with  hair-powder  over  the 
back,  and  made  a  chaise  for  the  powder 
— sending  home  with  the  coat  the  remain- 
der of  the  pound  or  half  pound  he  had  pro- 
cured for  the  puipose,  and  charging  for  it 
in  his  bill.  It  is  true,  as  a  first-rate  char- 
acter has  remarked,  that  dress  is  a  very 
silly  thing  when  men  value  themselves 
upon  it ;  but  while  a  man  of  sense  laughs 
Tlien,  too,  was  the  age  of  blue  coats,  gilt  at  it,  he  knows  he  must  not  neglect  it, 
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"  for  there  are  a  thousand  foolish  customs 
of  this  kind  whicli,  as  they  are  not  crimin- 
al, must  be  complied  with,  and  even  cheer- 
fully, by  men  of  sense."  This  may  pjdliate 
the  adoption  of  some  of  the  Protean  ab- 
surdities, which  appear  so  ridiculous  be- 
fore or  after  they  cease  to  be  in  vogue. 

Tlie  foregoing  practices  in  fashion  were 
most  of  them  no  doubt  existent  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  thus  nearly  com- 
pleted their  cycle,  and  an  approacli  was 
made  to  something  like  manliness,  from 
the  petit  maltreship  that  had  existed  be- 
fore, tainting  the  manners  of  the  brave 
and  accompHshed,  as  well  of  the  common 
brainless  class  of  courtiers.  Thus  the 
mode  desciibed  belonging  to  that  period 
might  ahnost  have  been  pronounced  indi- 
genous. Every  folly  becomes  a  fashion  in 
a  certain  sense,  though  every  fiishion  is  not 
a  folly  in  the  usual  understanding  of  the 
term.  Lord  Spencer  cut  off  the  skirts  of 
liis  coat,  and  folly  made  a  fashion  of  the 
amputated  gannent ;  but  fashions  in  gener- 
al are  not  so  clear  in  their  origin,  though 
as  fully  devoid  of  taste,  which,  to  be  really 
good,  can  only  coexist  wnth  genius ;  and 
therefore  fashion  does  not  really  imply 
that  quality,  if  once  in  an  age  it  chance  to 
stumble  upon  it  by  accident. 

Before  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  a  native  of  that  country  uj)- 
braided  us  with  cuttuig  off  "  the  heads  of 
our  kings  and  the  tails  of  our  horses,"  re- 
ferring to  Charles  I.,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  retort,  the  ])eople  of  France  found  in 
the  exigeuices  of  those  ferocious  times  that 
which  lifted  them  above  their  old  frivoli- 
ty. Dress  became  a  thing  of  less  moment, 
because  thev  were  enjjrossed  with  more 
numly  j)ursuits,  and  utility  rather  than  the 
vagaries  of  fancy  occupied  their  attention. 
With  the  female  sex  the  art  of  ))leasing  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant — second  nature  as 
it  is  with  them — and  fashion  became  and 
continued  as  Protean,  if  not  as  tasteless, 
as  before.  The  models  sup])lied  by  Greek 
statuary,  with  some  modifications  not  of 
much  moment,  were  calculated  to  display 
the  graces  of  the  female  figure  to  great 
advantage — fully  as  much,  indeed,  as  the 
]>resent  dress  is  fonned  to  disguise  that 
iiguri*,  and  degrade  the  inventor's  under- 
stan<ling  in  relation  to  the  ))rhiciples  of 
taste.  It  is  true  that,  in  private  collec- 
tions of  the  anti(|ue  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  hi  those  which  were  public,  there 
were  to  be  found  examples  enough  for 
copies ;  but  the  art  of  adapting  the  drapery 


consistently  with  modem  notioiiB  of  pro- 
priety, and  still  preserving  the  contour, 
was  no  easy  task  for  the  English  dreaa- 
maker.  Our  ideas  of  propriety  are  of  a 
very  inconsistent  character ;  and  Swift*8 
saving,  that  '^  a  nice  man  is  a  nasty  man," 
might  serve  for  a  note  to  many  of  the 
coynesses  we  observe  regarding  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  naked  figure,  or  that  par- 
tially draped.  George  III.,  one  of  the 
coarsest-s])eaking  men  of  liis  time,  alwava 
made  a  fuss  among  the  nobility  about  the 
Queen  and  Princesses  visiting  sculpture 
galleries. 

The  necessity  of  Christianizing  antique 
figures  in  the  matter  of  dress  puzzled  the 
fabricators,  and  they  studied  the  subject 
with  about  as  much  effect  as  half  a  dozen 
dancing-masters  would  study  the  nine  di^ 
ficult  points  in  divinity  of  the  *'*'  seraphio 
doctors,"  or  a  knotty  question  fit  only  for 
the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  hot 
low  truce  of  1802  enabled  profesaitnal 
dames  to  acquire  sometliing  of  the  French 
mode  once  more,  both  of  the  past  and 
present  —  the  future  being  still  a  sealed 
book.  War  cut  off  all  intercourse  as  be- 
fore, and  again,  until  the  general  peace, 
the  fashions  became  of  a  neutral  character, 
neither  PVench  nor  English.  When  France 
was  beaten  into  peace  again,  she  vindir 
cated  her  own  superiority;  even  the  mixed 
mode  adopted  before  the  general  peace 
had  the  merit  of  being  more  graceful,  leas 
cmnbersome,  and  preferable  to  those  in 
vogue  before  the  great  continental  couYut 
sion.  At  that  time  every  possible  effi>rt 
had  been  made  to  disguise  nature.  Hats 
of  a  monstrous  size,  more  like  umbrellaa, 
protruded  around  the  head ;  stays  touch- 
mg  the  chin,  the  latter  buried  m  muslin 
kerchiefs,  starched  as  stiffly  as  possible; 
curls  of  a  large  size,  kept  in  oraer  irith 
pins,  and  thickly  pomatumed  and  powder- 
ed, had  been  standard  rides  in  the  courts 
of  P^ngland  and  France,  in  union  with 
other  monstrosities  at  war  with  the  beauty 
in  the  outline  of  the  female  figure  as  nr 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  hostile.  The 
sex  appeared  ashmned  of  the  resemblance 
it  bore  to  the  beauty  of  its  common  mother, 
as  if  desirous  of  making  the  artificial  and 
tasteless  supersede  nature  altogether.  Thus 
the  hair  was  often  cropped  to  substitute 
a  towering  wig  with  Alpine  curls — ^Pdion 
upon  Ossa.  The  hair  over  the  forehead 
was  combed  back,  giving  an  unbeoomins 
ap))earance  to  the  front,  with  an  unnatund 
boldness.    The  curls  papered  and  pendent 
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in  rows  over  muslin  kerchiefs  in  the  morn- 
ing, linng  down  in  tlie  evening  over  the 
b*ire  shoulders,  but  the  curls  on  and  be- 
low the  temples  Liy  row  above  row,  like 
sausages  placed  horizontally  one  above  an- 
other, greasy  with  pomatum,  strong  with 
perfume,  and  powd*-red  white,  or  with 
brown,  ))ink,  or  gold  dust.  A  cushion 
was  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  to  which 
the  hair  was  attached,  and  the  toupee 
frizzled  off,  and  sometimes  the  beehive- 
shaped  cushion  thus  surmounting  all  had 
bits  of  drar)ery  attached  to  it,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  were  loose,  or  else  fastened 
to  a  part  of  the  dress  beneath,  fluttering 
like  so  many  flags  and  streamers.  Tliis 
cushion,  sometimes  made  heavy  by  the 
introduction  of  lead  in  its  fabrication, 
served  as  a  support  to  feathers,  pearl 
ornaments,  and  other  nicknackery,  like  the 
fihgree  work  on  the  summits  of  some 
Gothic  tower.  Half  of  every  day  of  pre- 
cious time  was  wasted  for  weeks  toge- 
ther in  the  fashionable  season  in  merely 
dressing. 

But  if  the  colors  of  the  dresses  were 
strange,  and  wholly  antagonistic  to  New- 
ton's doctnne  of  the  prism  in  the  natural 
order,  they  were  as  singularly  selected 
and  arranged.  This  natural  order  of  the 
colors  set  at  defiance  new  tints,  not  of  the 
"  radiant  bow,"  that  made  their  appear- 
ance for  variety's  sake,  of  which  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
the  hues  or  their  shades.  Most  of  the 
names  were  French.  Among  them  was 
the  "  Dauphin's  Blush,"  which  old  Bran- 
tome  would  have  have  declared  to  be  a 
misnomer  in  the  Court  of  France,  and 
might  have  been  pea-green  for  all  we  can 
decide  about  it.  There  was  the  "  hoite  de 
Paris^'''*  or  Paris  mud,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary in  appellation  —  perhaps  allied 
to  tlie  old  color  called  "  Isabelle."  Then 
there  was  the  "  soupir  Hovffe^  the  gria  de 
Darike^  and  others,  as  "iron  brown,"  of 
which  we  have  no  accurate  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  terms  given  to  female  apparel  as 
to  stuft'  or  color  were  taken  from  passuig 
incidents  or  political  events.  There  were 
d'Attois  or  7nax;caroni  cloaks,  cavat  caps 
for  morning  attire,  gorge  de  pigeon  lute- 
string, and  aoujffUe  gauzes.  The  macca- 
roni  cloaks  were  as  ugly,  unmeaning 
things,  as  those  since  borrowed  of  the 
Cossacks,  or  some  other  semi-savage  race. 
They  were  made  long,  with  three  or  four 
capes  like  box-coats,  the  lowest  cut  to  a 


point  ending  in  the  center  of  the  back. 
In  front  there  were  lapels,  such  as  were 
worn  by  men.  Tlie  fair  neck  and  bosom 
were  covered  with  muslin,  stiflTened  with 
gauze  much  starched.  Some  ribbons  of 
the  time  were  called  houlets  rouges^  from 
Elliot's  use  of  red-hot  balls  at  Gibraltar. 
There  were  the  Carmelite  crapaud^  the 
yeux  d  VEmpereur^  and  similar  names  at- 
tached to  colored  cloths  or  stuffs  worn  at 
that  time.  Ninon  plumes,  plumes  de  coq^ 
Chamber}'^  gauzes,  Gibraltar  fans ;  goat's- 
beard  muffs,  and  fox -skin  mufts,  were 
terms  for  different  dresses  or  })art8  of 
dresses,  or  their  accompaniments.  Cuffs 
and  ruftles  were  woni  half-way  down  the 
arm,  edged  with  lace,  and  straw  flowers, 
mingled  with  gauze,  in  caps  and  hats. 
Straw  was  worn  in  every  possible  mode. 
Large  liats  of  chip  shaded  the  face,  the 
crowns  covered  externally  with  crinkled 
gauze.  A  huge  corkscrew  curl  hung  down 
on  each  side  from  beneath  the  hat,  while, 
in  the  hat  itself,  were  stuck  masses  of 
black  or  white  ostrich  feathers,  while 
bunches  or  knots,  or  ends  of  ribbon,  de- 
scended from  the  poll  or  brim,  under  the 
general  name  of  "  streamers."  Stays  were 
worn  tight-laced,  and  so  high  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  chin,  called  "Abmgdon 
stays  ;"  the  stiff  kerchief  over  which  came 
up  as  high  as  the  mouth.  The  whole 
dress  was  completed  with  flowers,  frills, 
and  furbelows  ;  high  white-heeled  shoes 
on  the  feet,  with  large,  sparkling,  oval 
buckles,  called  "Devonshire  buckles,"  com- 
posed, altogether,  a  figure  highly  gro- 
tesque to  modem  eyes  accustomed  to  more 
simple  habiliments.  When  the  cane  or 
whalebone  hoops  were  abandoned,  those 
of  cord  were  substituted,  which  afterward 
died  out  naturally.  When  Gallic  loyalty 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  its  grotesque 
fashions  faded  fast  away,  as  before  ob- 
served, and  in  a  few  years  their  traces 
altogether  disappeared. 

Though  singular  and  even  ludicrous  in 
modem  eyes,  the  costume  was  not  ill- 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  fashionable 
taste  at  the  time  in  most  other  things. 
When  Mrs.  Siddons  was  in  the  hight  of 
her  popularity,  George  III.  might  be  seen 
on  public  occasions  in  a  suit  of  white  vel- 
vet, with  a  rose-colored  satin  waistcoat 
answering  to  his  ruddy  complexion,  some- 
what oddly,  on  the  whole,  very  like  a 
miller.  The  royal  ladies,  in  huge,  tow- 
ering head-dresses,  were  like  so  many 
priestesses    of  Cybele,    turret  -  crowned. 
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They  then  went  to  public  places  as  to 
conrt  in  chairs,  made  high  to  receive 
their  head-drenses  without  derangement. 
Their  hoops  were  turned  on  one  side  to 
enter  and  sit  at  all,  and  the  old  dowagers, 
frizzled,  powdered,  and  plumed,  looked 
like  exhmned  mummies  upright  in  their 
sycamore  coffins.  The  protruded  ker- 
chiefs prevented  all  access  of  the  hand 
to  the  mouth,  except  by  turnmg  the  head 
sideways,  and  thus,  at  a  party,  they  could 
only  manage  to  sip  their  tea  over  the 
shoulder. 

That  was  a  day  of  cosmetics,  too,  as 
well  as  our  own.  Perhaps  they  are  now 
only  changed  in  name.  They  had  no  JMa- 
cassar,  it  is  true,  that  would  make  hair 
grow  on  old  shoes,  but  they  had  pommade 
de  graisse  to  encourage  the  capillary 
growth,  used  when  en  dishabille^  and  they 
adoj)ted ^youdre  d*Artois  to  finish  off.  They 
used  "  Milk  of  Cu*cassia,"  and  "  Balm  of 
Lihes,"  the  paternities,  no  doubt,  of  simi- 
lar cuticular  quackeries  now  under  differ- 
ent appellations.  Rouge  and  white  were 
then  used  extravagantly,  but  are  banished 
now,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  gentlest 
touch  of  carmine  possible  vAih  a  hare's 
foot  upon  a  pide  complexion.  More  would 
not  do,  as  anything  resembling  the  healthy 
flush  of  a  milk-maid  is  even  now  abhor- 
rent to  fiishion  ;  a  pale,  delicate  face,  and 
clear  eyes,  indicative  of  consumption,  are 
the  fashionable  desiderata  at  present  for 
complexions. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  as  already  remarked,  rendered 
the  introduction  of  the  l\arisian  fashions, 
in  pliices  remote  from  the  metropolis,  very 
slow,  compared  to  the  way  in  which  it 
woidd  now  take  place.  Certain  politicians 
were  very  averse  from  the  adoption  of  the 
French  costume  under  the  Consulate,  but 
lasliion  acknowledged  no  superior  com- 
mand from  the  politician,  upon  whom  it 
has  ever  looked  down  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  superiority  and  disregard 
of  party  feeling,  that  essence  of  modern 
patriotism.  Tight-lacing,  the  assajisin  of 
female  loveliness  for  two  or  three  centuries 
previously,  fell  before  the  modern  imita- 
tions of  the  antique.  The  flowing  drapery 
of  the  new  costume,  in  iha  simplex  niundi- 
His  taste,  which  Wiis  innovating  so  pain- 
fullv  in  the  vision  of  the  dowa^rers  and 
ancient  ladies,  as  to  make  tliem  declaim 
that  tlie  public  morals  were  in  danger, 
was  carrit'd  in  some  cases  to  an  extreme. 
Madam  Recamier,  the  wife  of  a  noted  l^a- 


risian  banker,  made  her  appearance  at  die 
court  of  the  First  Consul  m  an  underdreas 
which  was  little  other  than  a  chemiaei 
over  which  was  thrown  a  fine  transparoit 
garment  of  lace  or  something  of  the  Idnd| 
designed  to  display  the  elegant  contour  of 
her  person  to  the  utmost  advantage,  for 
her  figure  was  unquestionably  beantifbL 
This  drew  upon  her  the  reprobation  of  the 
hero,  who  determined  that  propriety  of 
the  most  exact  character  should  be  main- 
tained where  he  ruled ;  and  the  ambitkm 
of  the  lovely  lady  was  foiled,  as  it  merited 
to  be,  when  she  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  gratification  of  her  vanity  before  the 
sense  of  decorum,  which  can  never  be  die- 
petised  with  in  her  sex  under  any  oironm- 
Btances.  This  rebuke  became  the  subject 
of  much  remark.  Some  ladies  were  shock- 
ed at  Madam  Recamier's  conduct — parti- 
cularly the  more  ancient.  Some  were  cu- 
rious to  know  exactly  how,  and  of  what 
substance  her  dress  on  that  occasion  waa 
made,  the  better  formed  of  the  young 
dressing  a  little  thinner  than  before.  On 
the  whole,  the  change  turned  out  greatly 
for  the  better,  the  ease  and  grace  ofnatnre 
gaining  considerably  upon  the  grotesque 
in  art  which  hud  preceded.  The  faiur  was 
now  plainly  ornamented  with  a  single 
flower,  the  drapery  short -wusted  and 
flowdng.  The  beauty  of  the  natural  fona 
was  better  displayed  than  by  waspish 
waists,  Flanders-mare  petticoats,  or  the 
present  crinolines ;  and  a  return  was  made 
to  the  costume  seen  on  the  monuments  m 
in  our  old  cathedrals,  resembling  what 
are  humorously  denominated  ^'  bobbing 
Joans." 

Before  the  day  of  Waterloo  the  French 
prestige^  caught  at  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens,  had  gradually  blended  with  ESng* 
lish  innovation,  and  produced  a  ooatume 
of  a  mixed  and  original  character ;  it  waSi 
indeed,  unique.  Left  to  itself  until  the  gen- 
eral peace,  the  fiiir  dames  of  England,alwayt 
patriotic,  clung  to  their  customary  cutters 
and  carvers  of  silks  and  satins.  It  was  conse 
dered,  perhaps,  that,  speaking  figurativelj, 
a  sixth  order  should  be  added  to  the  fig^ 
leaf  art  invented  in  Paradise.  The  peace 
hastened  the  experimerUufn  crueia*  The 
sex  which,  in  these  islands,  in  beauty  and 
goodness,  yields  to  none  in  anv  other 
coiuitry,  began  to  exhibit  their  forms  in 
Paris,  clad  after  the  taste  that  had  pre- 
vailed during  England's  isolation  from  the 
acknowledged  focus  of  all  that  b  ezceUent 
in  the  female  garb.    The  contrast 
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indeed,  mortifying.  Even  French  gallan- 
try could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  singu- 
larity of  our  countrywomen ;  and  on  the 
stage,  lies  Anglaises  pour  rire  raised  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  fair  dames  of 
England,  which  did  not  lose  from  its  faith- 
fulness in  detail. 

The  secret  was  soon  disclosed  by  rela- 
tives and  countrymen  to  the  objects  of  it, 
or  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  They 
were  led  to  the  Marchande  des  Mbdes^  and 
in  a  little  time  the  satire  lost  its  sting,  and 
English  beauty  was  generously  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  owners  duly  honored. 
The  change  was,  indeed,  marvelous.  Brit- 
ish beauty  had  its  triumph,  and  assiuned 
its  ascendency  through  the  carrying  out  of 
the  task  which  had  been  the  standard  of 
its  trial,  and  the  superiority  of  which  is 
now  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe,  just 
as  it  had  been  before  the  Revolution. 

DoTSTi  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons,  the  taseful 
costume  of  the  antique  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  model,  as  it  had  been  before 
their  return.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  both  in  France  and  England  the 
fashions  have  been  constantly  alike,  "ex- 
cept as  before  excepted,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law.  With  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Bourbons  to  their  fall,  the  re- 
turn to  the  old  fashions  seemed  inevitable, 
as  far  as  the  restored  dynasty  could  with 
safety  accomplish  it — even  to  the  restora- 
tion of  royal  kej)t-misses,  Swiss  Guards, 
and  all  sorts  of  obsolete  ceremonials. 
Tight -lacing  began  to  divide  the  fair 
dames  like  hour-glasses,  into  halves.  Frills, 
ruffs,  and  the  rubbish  of  old  cathedral 
imagery,  began  to  cheer  the  souls  mar- 
ried to  the  dead  past  hope,  rather  than  to 
the  living  with  it.  Bishops'  sleeves  came 
in  to  do  honor  to  the  miter,  and  skirt  ex- 
pansion of  full  longitude  swept  up  the 
dust  and  mud  of  the  streets  alike,  while 
little  bonnets  and  ample  cloaks,  touching 
the  ground  in  the  rear,  and  enlarging 
downward,  gave  a  lady,  viewed  from  be- 
hind, very  much  the  appearance  of  a  can- 
dle extinguisher  walking  abroad  for  air. 

The  more  ancient  costume  was  always 
retained  at  the  Court  of  George  III., 
whose  etiquette  was  as  rigid  as  in  the 
minim  Courts  of  Germany,  and  the  old 
costume  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
Queen  Charlotte,  too,  clung  to  German, 
or,  as  she  used  to  call  them,  "  Yarman" 
customs.  Birth-night  balls  were  not  as 
numerously  attended    then  as  they  are 


now,  being  destitute  of  that  ease  and  mi- 
necessary  ceremony  in  which  Greorge  TV., 
highly  to  his  good  sense,  made  alterations 
— ease  and  grace  predominating  with  a 
propriety  which,  under  the  ceremonials  of 
Dutch  and  Hanoverian  manners,  were 
any  thing  but  consonant  with  those  ob- 
served in  the  Courts  of  the  larger  Euro- 
pean states.  Under  the  formal  mode  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  George  III.,  let  a 
ball  be  supposed  about  to  take  place. 
Minuets  were  the  favorite  dances  of  both 
the  King  and  Queen.  They  were  the 
most  tedious,  wearisome  things  which  can 
be  conceived.  Chairs  were  placed  for  the 
King  and  Queen  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
generally  an  oblong  square ;  within  was  a 
space  previously  marked  out  by  ropes,  co- 
vered with  scarlet  cloth.  Without  those 
ropes,  on  either  hand,  were  seats  for  the 
company,  and  the  space  within,  in  front  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  was  occupied  by  the 
dancers,  who,  it  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, were  to  figure  on  the  occasion,  and 
sat  in  a  particular  place,  stiff  etiquette 
governing  all.  Those  of  the  company  only 
were  permitted  to  dance  who  had  received 
tickets  for  the  purpose  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain — that  official  on  such  occa- 
sions figuring  as  a  sort  of  Beau  Nash. 
The  dancers  must  have  undergone  the  ce- 
remony of  a  presentation  at  a  previous 
levee  if  they  designed  to  exhibit  upon  the 
occasion.  Tlie  minuets  began  at  nine 
o'clock,  by  which  time  the  company  was 
expected  to  be  seated  in  exact  order  of 
precedence.  The  band  in  attendance 
played  "  God  save  the  King  "  as  the  royal 
pair  entered,  conversing  at  first  indiffeiv 
ently  with  the  company  for  a  short  time 
before  they  took  their  seats.  The  dancing 
began  according  to  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, even  with  brothers  and  sisters  to- 
gether, and  after  the  order  expressed  upon 
the  tickets  with  which  they  had  been  pro- 
vided. The  minuet,  tedious  and  stiff  as  it 
was,  being  concluded,  the  lady  who  had 
danced  was  expected  to  pay  a  formal  re- 
spect to  their  Majesties.  Having  done 
so,  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  her  late 
partner  led  out  a  second  lady.  When 
these  tedious,  tasteless  minuets  were  con- 
cluded, the  country  dances  began,  and 
while  these  were  proceeding,  generally 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  King  and  Queen 
withdrew  unnoticed.  Seldom  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  couple  danced,  and  the 
whole  was  over  generally  a  little  after 
twelve  o'clock. 
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The  exceeding  stiffness  and  etiquette  of 
these  balls,  altoij^ether  modeled  on  those  of 
the  German  Courts — the  starchness  and 
parsimony  in  the  palace — contrasted  ill 
with  the  ease  dispLiyed  in  the  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  nobility,  in  which  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  mingled. 
They  were  ready  to  accept  invitations 
where  they  found  more  enjo}Tnent ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  was  injurious, 
by  the  desire  to  please  them  becoming 
extended  into  invitations  from  almost  all 
who  could  expect  the  honor  of  making 
them  their  guests,  some  of  whom  were  by 
no  means  the  most  desirable  of  associates. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  not  as  much  German- 
ized as  some  others  of  his  familv,  invited 
to  balls,  mascpierades,  concerts,  and  similar 
entertainments,  entered  into  them  with 
great  zest,  and  sometimes  relaxed  in  com- 
pany that  would  never  have  been  admit- 
ted into  the  royal  circle,  worthy  or  un- 
worthy of  the  honor,  as  it  might  happen. 
At  length,  the  princes  sometimes  took  a 
part  in  public  scenes  inconsistent  with 
decorum.  It  is  a  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  influence  of  power  upon  limited 
minds,  that  monarchs  in  general,  and  the 
house  of  Hanover  in  particular,  have  had 
no  great  cordiality  with  those  of  their  off- 
spring or  connections  that  were  next  in 
succession  ;  and,  while  in  sound  health  and 
mental  straightforwardness,  were  ever 
ready  to  exclaim  with  King  Kenry, 

**Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honors, 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?" 

whether  any  occasi(m  existed  for  it  or  not. 
To  this  George  III.  was  no  more  an  ex- 
cej)tion  than  his  grandfather.  Fashion 
did  not  vary  the  less  for  the  starch  eti- 
quette kept  u])  at  court.  That  of  the  men, 
however,  fluctuated  much  less  than  that 
of  the  other  sex ;  while,  compared  in  sim- 
plicity to  the  present  male  habiliments,  it 
was  still  complex  and  ofVen  tawdry.  Tlie 
hair,  when  it  was  real,  was  curled  horizon- 
tally upon  the  temples,  and  well  sustained 
with  ]>omatum,  powdered,  no  straggling 
hairs  beiuG:  suffered  to  disturb  the  even- 
ness  of  the  poll,  which  was  shaped  daily 
bv  the  hairdresser  who  attended  for  the 
pur])ose.  A  stout  club  hung  down  the 
center  of  the  back,  generally  tied  with 
black  ribbon,  that,  or  the  pigtail,  being 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  blue  and 
bu^  with  metal  buttons.     Sometimes  the 


breeches  were  of  greenish  cloth,  havinff  ft 
sufficient  space  between  them  and  the 
boot-top  to  display  about  an  inch  of  the 
flne  cotton  stocking  worn  under  the  boots, 
the  latter  held  up  by  leather  thongs  around 
the  knee.  There  was  another  mode  of 
keeping  up  the  boot,  which  most  elderly 
people  must  remember,  and  all  who  ever 
followed  Pitt  in  the  street.  It  consisted 
of  a  buckle  in  the  back  part  of  the  boot- 
top,  connected  with  a  strap  from  the  back 
of  the  breeches  knee.  To  Pitt  this  was 
needful,  for  his  legs  were  calveless,  but 
they  displayed  the  stockings  as  before 
described. 

The  hairdresser  was  then  a  most  im- 
portant personage,  and  generally  in  atr 
tendance  about  breakfast-time.  He  Bhaved, 
he  dressed  the  club,  powdered  and  tied 
the  hair,  and  related  at  the  same  time 
things  which  he  did  and  did  not  know,  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  his  operation.  If 
the  master  of  the  house  uitended  to  diM 
out,  the  tonsor  must  come  a 'Second  time 
to  renew  the  honors  of  the  head.  The 
lady  of  the  house  was,  in  those  days,  at 
dependent  as  her  lord  upon  the  hair- 
dresser ;  but  some  had  female  attendanti 
who  could  adjust  the  hair.  Still  no  ladj 
of  the  haut  ton  would  suffer  her  head  to 
be  adjusted  by  any  but  a  well-known  pro* 
fessor — some  renowned  Truefit  of  the 
hour,  in  full  reputation.  Sometimes  one 
operator  was  so  much  in  demand,  and  it 
was  so  needful  in  the  circles  of  iashion  to 
boast  of  his  skillfulness,  that  ladies,  the 
day  before  the  court-day,  had  their  heads 
dressed,  and  sat  up  all  the  night  to  seenra 
the  famous  friseui^a  services.  On  all  o^ 
casions,  in  those  days,  full  dress  was  veiy 
carefully  regarded.  But  among  men  the 
cocked-hat  was  at  length  superseded  \sj 
the  round,  though  no  one  before  would jpo 
to  the  opera  or  a  dmner-party  unless  e£ih 
peau  bras,  the  hat  made  to  flatten  for  oon- 
venience.  The  white  neckcloth  was  indi^ 
pensable,  as  well  as  silk  stockings^  shoeii 
and  buckles.  Ruffles  were  worn  at  the 
bosom  and  wrists  in  fnll  dress,  bat  otiiei^ 
wise  discarded.  In  the  last  century  the 
coat-buttons  were  worn  uncommonhf 
large.  Some  were  convex,  heme  glueOf 
>nth  Ints  of  colored  glass  withinadfli 
which  rattled  as  the  wearer  moved.  What 
were  called  Pierrot  buttons,  and  others  of 
cut  steel,  were  worn  often  upon  the  cuflk 
Brown  and  pea-green  were  fiivorite  colors* 
Straw  coats  were  made  to  answer  to  the 
straw  so  much  used  in  female  habilimenla. 
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Blue  and  buif  were  the  opposition  colors ; 
blue  and  red  were  the  court  colors.  A 
walking-dress,  common  among  staid  gen- 
tlemen, consisted  of  a  single-breasted  coat, 
breeches  of  cloth  or  satm,  hose  of  white 
silk,  or  white  with  longitudinal  blue 
stripes,  high  shoes,  and  silver  knee  and 
shoe  buckles.  The  latter  were  large,  and 
their  fi>rms  were  often  changed.  Shoe- 
strings were  censured  as  revolutionary  in- 
novations. A  long  cane,  with  a  black  silk 
loop  and  tassel,  was  common  in  the  hand, 
often  gold-mounted.  The  Hessian  boot 
only  came  in  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
present  century. 

The  dress  of  the  army  was  kept  to  the 
Prussian  model  long  after  its  boasted  sys- 
tem of  dress  and  discipline  was  shown  to 
be  worthless.  The  convenience  of  crop- 
ping the  hair  before  spoken  of,  was  met 
by  the  anti-Gallic  prejudices  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Tlie  allowance  of  pipeclay, 
the  hard  stock,  stiff  tight  dress,  and  carrot- 
shaped  leather  pigtail,  flourished  in  the 
most  approved  mode  when  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  whole  might  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  French  system  was  to  lighten 
and  disembarrass,  the  German  to  stiffen 
and  load.  The  coats  were  long-skirted, 
the  gaiters  came  up  to  the  cloth  breeches 
at  tlie  knees,  and  a  cocked-hat  crowned 
all,  except  with  the  flank  companies,  which 
wore  caps.  Tlie  dress  of  a  regiment  in 
the  old  costmne  would  now  be  thought 
very  singular.  It  is  well  these  things  are 
changed  for  the  better.  What  the  old 
system  cost  by  its  sluggishness  of  move- 
ment and  j)ain,  as  well  as  awkwardness  in 
managing  the  limbs,  only  those  knew  who 
experienced  it. 

Down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of 
the  last  century,  the  expense  of  articles  of 
dress  had  lunited  them  to  a  class  able  to 
expend  no  inconsiderable  sum  upon  the 
person.  This  expense  was  at  one  time  an 
important  distinction  between  different 
classes  of  persons.  It  separated  the  rich 
from  the  poor.  But  trade  and  commerce 
obliterated  this  distinction  by  enriching 
traders  as  brainless  fashion  styled  those, 
however  honorable,  which  it  had  not 
chosen  to  enlist  in  its  checkered  ranks. 
Embroidered  suits  became  on  the  wane 
even  for  full  dress.  The  appearance  of  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  now  in  a  suit  of  j 
gris  de  Dariee^  with  embroidery  down 
the  seams,  would  only  recall  to  mind  a 
meiTyandrew,  especially  when  to  be  well 
dressed  is  considered  to  be  so  dressed  as 


in  no  way  to  call  for  remark  from  an  ob- 
server— the  best  rule  ever  dictated  for 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  costume  of 
another. 

Carmelite-colored  velvet,  decorated 
with  jewels,  would  now  be  thought  very 
much  out  of  the  way,  and  a  nobleman  in 
"  Emperor's  eye"  of  the  old  cut,  with  sil- 
ver seams,  or  in  pink  velvet  and  silver, 
would  appear  "wondrous  strange."  At 
the  time  alluded  to,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
dressed  with  the  most  prodigal  costliness. 
His  mother  tamboured  waistcoats  for  him 
with  her  own  hands.  He  was  sometimes 
seen  dressed  in  green  velvet  with  silver 
embroidery,  in  brown  velvet  ^vith  cut 
steel  buttons,  having  mottoes  engraved 
upon  them,  costing  three  guineas  each,  or 
claret-colored  velvet  over  which  was  laid 
a  net-work  of  gold  thread,  breeches  of 
rose-colored  satin,  and  mflfles  of  Brussels 
lace.  His  extravagance  in  dress  was  noted 
and  described  whenever  he  appeared  in 
public.  Sometimes  he  wore  a  coat  of  bal- 
loon satin,  silver  embroidered.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  all  the  young  men  of 
fashion,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  imi- 
tating even  his  mode  of  walking.  The 
ladies  sometimes  emulated  it,  and  called 
it  the  **  Prince's  Lounge." 

The  changes  in  dress  which  followed 
those  times  in  public  lapsed  into  half-boots 
and  tight  pantaloons,  with  long  blue  coats 
or  buff  leather  breeches,  and  blue  and 
brown  top-boots.  Those  before  mentioned 
were  a  long-standing  costimie,  existing  in 
solitary  examples  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  together  with  the  most  at- 
tenuated of  pigtails.  Braces  were  not  in 
vogue,  and  four  or  five  inches  of  the  shirt 
were  generally  visible  above  the  waist- 
band. The  half-boot,  before  the  Hessian 
was  introduced,  seldom  reached  more 
than  hd.lf-way  up  the  leg,  finishing  with  a 
black  tassel.  The  pantaloon  was  generally 
knit,  and  lemon,  blue,  or  black  of  color. 
The  full  dress  was  carefully  adjusted:  a 
blue,  green,  or  claret-colored  coat,  white 
waistcoat,  and  lemon-colored  brown  or 
white  kerseymere  breeches,  with  silver 
knee  and  shoe  spring  buckles.  The  stock- 
ings were  of  white  silk,  a  cocked-hat  was 
still  in  use ;  and  when  mourning  or  pro- 
fession dictated,  black  was  necessarily 
worn.  Boots  were  never  tolerated  at 
dinner  tables.  The  late  Duke  of  York 
being  engaged  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Crewe 
and  a  party,  having  been  detained,  and 
on  arriving  not  being  out  of  boots,  would 
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not  dine  with  the  company,  but  was 
served  in  a  room  alone,  and  then  joined 
the  gentlemen  over  their  wine  when  the 
ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room. 
Had  he  joined  Ixjfore  in  a  morning  dress, 
it  would  have  been  considered  an  act  of 
great  rudeness,  affording  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  disregard  of  dress  at  dinner 
parties  now  where  ladies  are  present. 
There  is  a  just  medium  in  all  things,  but 
this  species  of  respect  to  the  sex  is  due, 
and  in  no  way  to  be  censured. 

The  above  costmne  in  full  dress  was 
followed  by  the  pantaloon  with  silk  socks 
and  shoes,  and  tnen  by  the  Sarmatian  or 
Dacian  trowser,  whichever  it  be,  and 
light  boots,  as  if  to  afford  an  opportunity 
01  dressing  for  the  table  with  the  utmost 
possible  expedition.  On  the  whole,  save 
m  the  slovenly  look  about  loose  morning- 
coats,  the  present  costume  is  dieap,  un- 
pretending, and  except  the  coming  booted 
mto  the  drawing-room,  much  more  ration- 
al and  manly  than  that  of  our  youth, 
when  the  Opera,  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and 
tlie  theaters  were  visited  by  the  noble 
and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  other  chisses, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  company  was 
equaled  by  the  high  order  of  the  enter- 
tainment, particularly  in  the  great  theaters 
now  forsaken  by  the  noble,  educated,  and 
wealthy.  The  latter  can  rival  the  nobility 
in  expense  ;  good  breeding  with  exclu- 
siveness  alone  remains  as  a  distinction. 
Mr.  Scripp's  equipage  may  rival  that  of 
tlie  premier  peer,  althougli  no  one  would 
mistake  him  for  a  gentleman,  even  where 
he  would  be  tolerated  for  his  wealth,  and 
his  want  of  education  overlooked,  for  gold 
renders  ignorance  legitimate,  and  sancti- 
fies tlie  lowest  companionships  in  the 
highest  quarters. 

Tlie  xdtimus  JRomanorum  of  his  dis- 
trict might  be  seen  now  and  then,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  his  leather  brogues,  brown 
tops,  pigtail,  and  blue — a  modern  antique. 
Even  he  would  slide  into  the  fasliion  of 
tlie  present  day  had  he  the  heart;  but 
that  organ  is  not  with  the  passing  hour, 
but  belongs  to  a  parted  generation.  Still 
he  carries  the  morgue  of  the  old  school, 
with  its  hmate  good  breeding,  which  age 
never  changed,  nor  poverty  extinguished. 
The  hotel  waiter  always  discemeil  the 
gentleman  through  the  threadbare  coat. 
The  superiority  of  the  carriage  of  one  of 
the  class  of  the  olden  time  can  not  be 
questioned,  as  far  as  carriage  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  there  was  nothing  about  the  old 


school  of  fashion  really  superior  to  the 
present;  but  there  was  a  much  greiier 
deference  for  the  fkir  sex,  more  gafiantiy, 
more  attention  to  minute  things,  and  a 
suavity  of  manners  inculcated  or  produced 
by  these  in  combination.  Mentally  it  was 
coarse  and  even  vulgar  in  its  pleasures  and 
amusements,  ill-judging,  narrow-minded 
and  unlearned,  except  in  verb  and  noun- 
book  Latin  and  Greek.  Some  were  hard 
swearers,  riders,  and  pottle-deep  drinkers ; 
bull-])aiters,  dog  and  cock-fighters,  and  pu- 
gilists, af\er  Mr.  WUUam  Windham's  own 
heait.  They  were  up  to  the  chin  in  pr^ 
indices,  yet  the  good  were  very  good. 
They  were  hospitable,  generally  kind  to 
inferiors,  and  did  not  venture  to  presume 
in  any  way,  especially  as  independent  act- 
ors  or  thinkers,  and  they  were  not  nrai 
to  wounding  the  feelings  of  others.  Such 
were  the  race,  a  very  few  of  whom  maj 
be  recognized  yet  by  their  leather  integu- 
ments and  a  deficienoy  in  the  study  of 
Locke  on  the  UnderBianding^  when  eoh 
teriog  into  an  argument.  They  must  all 
in  a  short  time  be  numbered  with  Cuviei'k 
races  of  the  Mastodon  Megatherion,  and 
other  extinct  objects  in  animal  history. 
None  of  this  j^nus  were  of  the  Che^OT' 
field  school  of  gentlemen.  Thus,  for  ez- 
ample,  they  would  not  have  ruled  Ireland 
as  he  did,  but  have  used  the/orljltfr  in  f€ 
alone.  They  would  most  of  them  hare 
prescribed  religion  in  the  way  of  a  politi- 
cal receipt,  in  place  of  letting  men  bdieiTe 
what  they  siiw  lit ;  and  they  had  a  rooted 
dislike  to  foreigners,  more  especially  to 
Frenchmen. 

The  tracas  of  the  old  school  in  England 
began  rapidly  to  diminish  between  1890 
and  1830.  By  the  latter  year  it  was  ths 
same  in  France,  accelerated  by  the  Rero- 
lution  of  that  period.  On  tiie  return  ^ 
Louis  XYUL,  a  host  of  emigrants  and  ad- 
herents of  his  family  had  returned  at  the 
same  time,  but,  in  imitation  of  the  oH 
court,  retained  the  costume  of  the  depart 
ed  era,  as  well  as  the  manners;  but 
Franco  had  changed,  and  they  oouM  not 
see  and  adapt  themselves  to  it.  The  old 
dress  was  a  part  of  loyalty  under  the  lO- 
stored  regime.  At  seven  m  the  monung 
in  1810  and  subsequently,  micfat  be  seen 
elderly  and  aged  men  in  the  dress  of  the 
court  and  people  of  the  years  '89  or  HW— 
buckles  in  their  shoes,  stockings  wUtei 
the  coat  of  the  old  cut,  pigtail,  powder, 
rufHed  wrists,  and  sometimes  a  nosegflf 
and  the  croFs  of  St.  Louis  in  the  bnttoie 
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hole— on  the  way  to  prajers.  They  were 
the  leather  broguemen  of  France — the 
living  representatiyes  of  a  dead  age.  An 
odd  figure  they  cut  by  the  side  of  the  mil- 
itary men  and  citizens  who  had  spnmg  up 
while  they  had  expatriated  themselveB, 
and  imagined  that  the  changes  and  battles 
of  twenty-five  years  had  not  altered  the 
pictures  of  the  past  inscribed  on  the  tablet 
of  memory.  In  England  the  natural 
course  of  time  had  made  the  men  and 
fashions  of  which  we  speak  obsolete.  In 
France — but  the  memory  of  the  reader 
will  fill  up  the  hiatus  with  the  astounding 
events  which  have  been  so  long  before  the 
world.     This  by  wav  of  episode. 

To  return  to  the  previous  subject. 
Dress  was  a  study  in  those  days  for  small 
intellects.  The  man  of  title  who  designed 
a  new  coat,  collar,  or  a  fan-tail  sUrt — a 
new  cut  one — was  noted  in  the  fashionar 
ble  papers  as  a  genius.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  expended  much  time  in  audiences 
to  his  tailors,  almost  diumally ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  numer- 
ous shapes  and  patterns.  Yet  he  would 
sometimes  wear  a  &vorite  article  of  dress, 
and  have  it  patched  once  or  twice  before 
he  would  leave  it  oft,  his  wardrobe  being 
at  the  same  time  crammed  with  innumep- 
able  duplicates  of  a  similar  kind,  bran- 
new. 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  have  their  cy- 
des.  In  this  respect  the  modem  do  not 
difiTer  from  the  past  times.  Persons  in 
years  see  the  fashions  of  their  youth  come 
round  again.  Fashion  finds  rdief  from  a 
lack  of  fresh  invention  in  a  sort  of  planet- 
ary rotation.  The  acme  of  the  mode  to- 
day changes  into  a  vulgarity  to-morrow ; 
and  remaining  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  be- 
comes once  more  the  favored  of  the  hour, 
the  supreme  par  excellence^  until  it  is  a  se- 
cond time  buried,  to  undergo  a  third  ex- 
humation at  a  remote  day. 

To  describe  and  contrast  the  present 
fashions  with  the  past  would  be  superflu- 
ous, as  the  observer  can  do  it  for  himself^ 
having  the  past  sketched  out  before  him. 
The  present,  as  regards  the  full  or  undress 
of  the  men,  is  simple,  and  in  some  respects 
slovenly  in  both  caseSy  but  it  is  unpretend- 
ing.  That  of  the  ladies,  no  language  we 
can  command  is  capable  of  sofficnently 
discommending.  If  the  study  to  disguise 
and  degrade  romale  fonn  and  lovemiess 
had  been  prolonged  for  an  age,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  successnd  to  that 
end. 


As  the  fiuhions  changed  in  dress,  so 
they  fluctuated  in  equipages.  We  can 
just  remember  when  a  country  gentleman 
or  two,  of  fortxme,  drove  a  coadi  and  six, 
but  that  is  very  long  ago.  Four  are  a 
sufficient  superfluity  at  county  meetings. 
The  carriage  was  fiEur  more  showy  and 
complicated  in  those  days,  exhibiting  less 
of  good  taste,  and  an  mferiority  in  work- 
manship. Carriages  were  often  firndful  in 
form,  in  consonance  with  the  caprice  of 
the  owners,  guided  by  no  rule  but  eccen- 
tricity of  appearance.  Everybody  who  re- 
members tne  equipage  of  Komeo  Coates, 
at  a  later  time,  can  readilv  understand 
how  carriage-building  mignt  be  varied 
without  the  representations  of  chanticleer 
in  bright  metal,  which  covered  his  vehicle 
and  harness,  at  which  the  boys  in  the 
street  used  to  crow  like  cocks. 

Hatchet,  of  Long  Acre,  was  in  those 
days  the  principal  carriage-builder,  and 
greatly  improved  the  venides  he  con- 
structed. The  older  carriages  were  for 
the  most  part  lumbering  vehicles,  after 
the  German  model  Hatchet  invented 
one  carriage  which  was  called  a  iW 
Whiskey,  and  went  upon  three  wheds. 
The  diurs  for  going  to  court  and  evening 
parties,  used  by  ladies,  were  lined  with 
red  morocco  leather,  and  often  decorated 
externally  with  very  &ntastical  ornaments 
in  silver. 

The  intermediate  vehicles  between  the 
chair  and  coach  were  numerous,  all  are  of 
later  years,  now  superseded  by  lighter 
conveyances,  plainer,  and  of  better  fabric. 
The  ffie-d-vis  for  two  persons  &cmg  each 
other,  was  used  to  attend  at  court  or  at 
dinner  parties  in  full  dress.  It  was  in 
general  superbly  decorated,  and  drawn  by 
horses  ricmy  caparisoned,  with  a  coi^le  of 
footmen  behind,  sometimes  more,  and  in 
rich  liveries.  This  is  now  obsolete,  the 
vulgar  brougham  replacing  that  carriage, 
and  indeed  becoming  the  substitute  ror 
larger  carriages  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
wiSi  a  single  horse  tugging  a  whole  fiuni- 
ly  to  a  dinner  party,  whi^  had  the  old 
head-dresses  and  wigs  been  still  worn, 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  lofty  phaeton,  nigh  enough  to  look 
into  a  firsMoor  windoir,  and  well  oalou- 
lated  to  break  its  owner's  neck,  has  no 
counterpart  now.  Some  were  called  from 
their  make  ^arch-bottomed,''  and  many 
had  silver  panels.  Those  low  vehides 
which  bear  the  name  now,  at  d<^cey- 
stands  and  watering^laoes,  have  not  the 
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remotest  resemblance  to  them.  Tlieir 
wheels  were  large,  and  their  movement 
stately,  four  horses  being  generally  har- 
nessed in  them.  George  IV.  wjis  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  carriage  fancies  as  for  his 
painstaking  in  coat-cutting.  He  rode  at 
one  time  in  a  carriage  sunnounted  with  a 
crown  and  plume  of  feathers  waving  over 
it.  The  angles  consisted  of  fluted  pillars 
of  a  rich  gold  color,  the  inside  was  lined 
^vith  velvet  and  gold.  Some  of  the  car- 
riages of  that  day  had  the  bodies  fanciful- 
ly painted  with  aerial  spirits,  emulating, 
with  expanded  wings,  the  speed  of  the 
horses  that  drew  them.  Some  exhibited 
fat  Cupids  amid  pastoral  scenes,  with 
shepherds.  P]mblems  of  victory,  graces, 
and  loves,  were  di8])layed  upon  the  panels 
of  many,  allegorical  to  incomprehension. 
Mother-of-pearl  was  resplendent  on  the 
bodies  of  others,  and  deep  purple  spotted 
with  silver,  surmounted  with  foliage  or 
mosaic  work,  generally  straw  -  colored, 
adorned  others.  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  used 
to  go  do\^Ti  to  Brighton  ui  a  carriage 
with  three  horses,  tandem  fashion,  the 
foremost  ridden  by  a  postilion,  the  others 
driven  by  himself  It  was  subsequently 
that  the  graceful  and  compact  curricle 
came  into  use,  its  handsome  mountings, 
and  pair  of  light  horses,  with  a  couple  of 
mounted  attendants,  on  the  whole,  the 
handsomest  equipage  for  two  persons  ever 
displayed  in  park  or  road.  The  mounted 
attendants  would  now  be  deemed  an  out- 
rage upon  economy.  Afterward  arose 
the  passion  for  driving  foiir-in-hand,  that 


subsequently  degenerated  into  a  ooaob- 
driving  mania,  not  yet  extinct.  Other 
vehicular  follies  Iiad  their  day,  and  hare  i 
gone  out  of  vogue.  The  turn  of  the  pre- 
sent time  toward  the  nsefnl,  in  place  of 
the  supei-Huons,  is  a  mark  of  tne  good 
sense  of  a  more  advanced  era.  Here,  too, 
the  wealth  of  the  parveniie  sails  the  kibe 
of  the  starch  patrician.  A  blending  b  in- 
evitable, the  pride  of  feudality  synJjMh 
thizes  and  fades  with  the  reign  of  ignor- 
ance. The  scientific  railroad  leayea  the 
deserted  sluggish  turnpike  to  the  pedes- 
tnan,  and  as  with  the  embroidered  ooat| 
already  observed,  the  unsustainable  pre- 
tension becomes  valueless.  Formerly  it 
was  the  fashion  to  be  prodigal  of  expense, 
where  at  present  even  a  peer  will  driro 
a  hard  bargain.  The  old  extravagances  of 
the  English  traveling  upon  the  contineiit 
were  proverbial.  A  change  to  the  other 
extreme  has  come  upon  them.  The  liberal, 
tasteful,  and  showy,  are  placed  below  tfaor 
level.  A  paoli  in*  Italy,  or  a  krentier  in 
Germany,  or  a  shilling  at  home,  are  now 
matters  of  dispute  with  noble  or  plebeian. 
We  are  become  rather  too  much  colored 
with  trading  parsimony.  Rank  now  has 
its  money  instruments,  and  dreams  of 
profits.  They  who  meddle  with  the  shop 
are  ceilain  to  become  infected  with  its 
spirit.  It  will  sully  the  most  patrician 
fingei*s  as  certainly  as  his  who  only  dis- 
counts paper  at  ten  per  cent,  till  at  length 
generosity  is  treated  as  a  scarecrow, 
through  its  antipathy  to  the  spirit  of 
cumulation.  R. 


From'   the     London    Qnartcrlj. 


THE      M  E  R  R  I  M  A  C      AND      THE      MONITOR.* 


The  civil  war  now  raging  in  America 
seems  destined  to  furnisli  Europe  with  a 

*  P^hot-proof  Gnn'Shleldj<  ax  adapted  to  Iron-Cag' 
ed  Ships  for  National  JJefenxe.  By  Captain  Cow- 
PER  Piiipps  CoLKs,  R.  N.    London.     1801. 

Second  Jiepiprt  of  the  Hoj/al  CommiMtonertt  on  the 
Kational  IJenfenscs.     Loiul«»n. 

What  is  good  Iron^  atid  hmc  w  it  to  he  got  f  By 
R.  H.  CuENET.     London.     1862. 


series  of  surprises  which  defy  the  calciila« 
tions  of  our  most  sagacious  politicians,  and 
at  first  sight  appear  to  set  at  naught  all 
the  experience  hitherto  gained  in  the  wars 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  itself,  not  only  in  its  origin  but 
in  its  duration,  has  been  of  a  nature  thai 
no  one  anticipated ;  and  even  at  this  mo* 
ment  the  most  experienced  statesmen 
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as  unable  to  predict  when  or  how  it  may 
end  as  they  were  to  foresee  its  commence- 
ment. The  siege,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  the  first  event 
of  the  war,  is  imlike  anything  that  is  known 
to  have  occurred  in  Europe.  We  have 
no  record  of  a  powerful  casemated  fort  in 
tlie  sea  being  forced  to  surrender  to  the  at- 
tacks of  batteries  situated  on  the  shore  be- 
fore a  breach  was  made  or  a  single  gun  dis- 
mounted ;  and  what  is  more  wonderftil 
still,  before  a  single  man  was  killed  or  even 
wounded  on  the  side  either  of  the  attack 
or  the  defense.  The  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
which  was  the  next  great  event,  is  enually 
-without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Euro- 
pean wai-fare ;  and  so,  too,  is  the  duel  re- 
cently fought  between  the  two  iron-plated 
vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  Kiver. 
This  duel  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost 
as  bloodless  as  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and,  if  not  so  momentous  in  its  political 
consequences,  it  is  yet  well  worthy  of  the 
most  attentive  consideration  of  all  persons 
interested  in  military  matters.  We  could 
afford  to  smile  at  the  sieoje  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter,  and  did  not  think  that  any  know- 
ledge was  gained  through  that  event,  as 
to  the  advantage  of  defensive  works.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Run  was  looked  upon  as  so 
exceptional  that  no  one  attempted  to  draw 
any  military  conclusion  from  its  phenome- 
na. l)Ut  the  action  between  the  "  Merri- 
mac  "  and  the  "  ^lonitor  "  has  aroused  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  almost  as  much 
as  the  "  affair  of  the  Trent ;"  and  the  fight 
has  been  discussed  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  <loors,  with  a  degree  of  interest  and 
an  amount  of  excitement  scarcely  surpass- 
es! bv  the  announcement  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Confederate  envovs  from  under  the 
])rotection  of  the  British  fla^^. 

The  difference,  however,  m  the  manner 
in  wliich  the  two  controversies  have  been 
conducted  is  striking  in  the  extreme. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  who  are  not 
culpable  of  forming  a  sound  judgement, 
when  they  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  regarding  a  point  in  which  the 
national  honor  is  concerned  ;  and  the  una- 
nimity and  good  sense  shown  by  the  whole 
people  on  the  first  occasion  was  as  strik- 
ing as  it  was  honorable  and  creditable  to 
us  a  nation.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  have  the 
special  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  an 
unusuiU  and  complicated  military  event,  or 
who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
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the  recent  experiment  of  a  fight  between 
two  iron-plated  vessels.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  panic  had  seized  the  public  mind. 
Every  thmg  is  considered  as  known,  every 
thing  as  settled,  by  this  one  action.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  outside,  the  most  vio- 
lent opinions  have  been  asserted  in  the 
most  dogmatic  manner,  and  Ministers  have 
been  forced  by  the  clamor  to  give  way 
against  their  conviction  on  matters  nearly 
concerning  the  interests  and  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Had  Parliament  not  been 
sitting  at  the  moment,  had  more  time  been 
allowed  for  reflection,  or  for  obtaining 
more  accurate  information,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  different;  but 
while  things  are  in  this  position,  it  may  be 
well  worth  while  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  a  little 
more  closely  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
and  to  see  if  any  modicum  of  real  know- 
ledge can  be  extracted  from  the  vague 
and  scanty  intelligence  which  has  yet 
reached  us. 

The  first  vessel  that  took  a  part  in  this 
memorable  action  was  theMemmac — since 
called  the  Virginia — originally  one  of  six 
firet-class  wooden  frigates,  built  by  the 
Americans  in  or  about  the  year  1855.  Tho 
Minnesota  and  the  Roanoke,  which  also 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  are 
sister  vessels ;  their  tonnage  ranging 
between  thirty-four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  hundred  tons,  and  equal  to  that  of 
a  first-rate  line  -  of  -  battle  ship.  (The 
tonnage  of  our  Duke  of  Wellington, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  is  only 
thirty -seven  hundred  and  seventy -six 
tons.)  They  were  all  screw  steamers  of 
the  most  improved  class,  and  it  was  to 
match  them  that  our  Orlandos  and  Mer- 
seys,  and  other  vessels  of  that  description,, 
were  constructed.  The  Merrimac  was 
sunk  and  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Federal  oflicers,  when  the  Confederates 
took  possession  of  the  naval  yard  at  Nor- 
folk. She  was,  however,  afterward  raised 
and  converted  into  an  iron-plated  vessel 
of  the  most  formidable  description  for  in- 
land defense.  So  fer  as  can  be  made  out 
from  the  very  imperfect  descriptions  which 
have  reached  this  country,  it  seems  that 
her  top.  sides  and  upper  deck  were  entirely 
remove<t  filish  with  the  gira-deck,  and  for 
these  a  casing  of  iron  was  substitnited, 
sloping  inward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  Tliis  coating  must  consequentIV 
have  extended  some  feet  beyond  the  ori- 
ginal sides  of  the  ship  at  the  watcr-lme,  te» 
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which  it  was  carried,  on  the  assumption 
that  she  floated  to  her  original  depth. 
Upward  it  extended  to  the  level  of  the 
original  up})er-deck,  which  was  consider- 
ably narrowed,  and  was  also  covered  with 
thin  plates  of  iron.  The  weight  of  all 
tliis  additional  '-nnor  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  portions  removed,  and  for 
which  it  was  substituted,  seems  to  have 
lowered  her  Ime  of  flotation,  as  was  in- 
tended, some  three  or  four  feet,  so  that 
her  armor  extended  to  that  distance  below 
the  water-line ;  but  her  poit-sills  were  also 
brought  60  low  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  how  she  would  behave  in  the 
open  sea,  or  with  any  swell  on. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  twelve  guns, 
60  disposed  that  four  or  five  of  them  were 
broadside-guns  on  each  side,  and  either 
two  or  one  facing  forward  and  afl  in  the 
direction  of  the  keel.  The  accounts  are 
not  quite  clear  on  this  point,  which  is  in 
fact  of  very  little  consequence.  The  broad- 
side guns  were  eleven-inch  Dalilgrens  ;  the 
fore  and  afl  guns  seem  to  have  been  rifled, 
though  on  what  system  is  by  no  means 
clear. 

In  addition  to  these  she  was  fitted  with 
two  ]>rongs  or  rostra,  projecting  from  the 
bow,  it  is  said,  like  j)lowshares.  These 
were  intended  to  run  mto  and  pierce  any 
vessel  she  might  be  engaged  with ;  and 
from  the  use  made  of  them,  they  appear 
to  have  been  as  much  or  more  depended 
on  bv  her  ofiicers  than  even  the  armament 
detiuled  above. 

Thus  fitted  and  equipped,  the  Merrimac 
left  her  moorin^rs  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
eighth  of  JMarcTi  last,  and  steamed  down 
the  James  River  to  Hampton  Koads,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here  she  found  two  frigates  belonging  to 
the  Federal  nsLvy^  b^"g  ^t  anchor — the 
Cumberland,  a  sloop  of  twenty-four  guns 
and  seventeen  himdred  and  twenty -six 
tons,  built  in  1842,  and  the  Congress,  by 
some  said  to  be  the  old  Congress  of  our 
war  with  the  United  States,  by  others  to 
have  been  built  in  1841 — at  all  events 
bearing  fifty  guns,  though  only  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  -  seven  tons  burden. 
Both  were  sailing  vessels,  and,  as  may  be 
su])|»osed  from  these  particulars,  neither 
of  tlie  first  class,  and  the  guns  of  the  Con- 
gre>s  at  least  must  have  been  of  very  small 
caliber  to  enable  so  small  a  vessel  to  cai'ry 
so  many  of  them. 

On  approaching  the  Federal-  squadron, 
the  Merrimac  seems  to  have  singled  out 


the  Cumberland  for  her  first  victim,  and, 
after  firing  once  or  twice  into  her  from  her 
bow  gims,  ran  straight  at  her,  and  ^^  gave 
her  tlie  stem''  immediately  abreast  oi  the 
foremast.  She  then  rounded  off,  firing 
shell  from  her  broadside-guns  into  her  tor 
versary ;  and,  having  gained  a  sufficient 
offing,  again  ran  hi  to  lier  right  amidships ; 
on  both  occasions  making  such  holes  in 
her  sides  below  the  water-luie  as  to  insure 
her  destruction,  even  without  the  assistp 
ance  of  the  shells,  wliich  seem,  however, 
to  have  spread  havoc  and  destruction 
wherever  they  struck  the  vessel. 

T\liile  thus  engaged  with  the  Cumber- 
Land,  the  ]\Ierrimac  seems  also  to  have 
fired  occasional  shot  and  shell  into  the 
Congress ;  and  having  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  former  vessel,  she  turned 
her  serious  attention  to  her  consort.  A 
few  rounds,  however,  and  the  example  of 
wiiat  she  had  just  witnessed,  cou^nnced 
the  latter  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and 
she  hauled  down  her  fiag  and  surrendered 
— ^not  one  moment  too  soon — as  a  very 
few  minutes  more  would  have  sufficed  for 
her  entire  destruction  from  the  shells  of 
the  Merrimac,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  attempt  to  run  into  her. 

Having  destroyed  these  two  yesaeb, 
the  Mcrrhnac  seems  to  have  amused  her- 
self for  some  time  in  playing  at  long  bowls 
with  the  shore  batteries,  and  neglected 
her  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Minne- 
sota, which  she  eoidd  easily  have  done,  at 
the  latter  had  run  aground  in  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  her  consorts,  and  lay  al 
the  mercy  of  the  shells  of  the  Merrimao, 
though  of  course  out  of  reach  of  her  prow, 
which  at  that  time  the  officers  seem  to 
have  considered  their  most  powerful 
pon  of  offense. 

As  night  approached,  the  Merrimac 
tired,  either  to  refit  or  replenish  her 
munition ;  feeling  no  doubt  perfectly  w^ 
cure,  from  the  experience  of  tiie  day,  thit 
the  rest  of  the  Federal  squadron  would 
fall  an  easy  prey  on  the  morrow.  Moet 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  honor  of  the 
Federal  fiag,  a  new  competitor  had  kh 
peared  on  the  scene  of  action  before  the 
day  dawned,  in  the  form  of  the  now  eeb* 
lebrated  Monitor;  which  was  able  not 
only  to  check  the  Merrimac's  career  at 
victory,  but  almost  to  turn  the  taUea 
against  her. 

According  to  the  accounts  we  have  re* 
ceived,  the  J^Ionitor  is  a  vessel  one  hand- 
red  and  seventy-two  feet  long  over  aD, 
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an<l  forty-one  feet  four  inches  in  extreme 
breadth.  Internally  she  is  a  complete  iron 
vessel,  composed  of  plates  of  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Over  this,  to  the  depth  of 
some  three  feet  below  the  water-level,  is 
a  coatinG^  of  twenty-six  inches  of  oak,  and 
over  this  ai^ain  a  five-inch  rolled  plate 
of  iron.  The  composition  of  her  sides 
seems  consequently  to  be  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Warrior,  the  weight  of 
iron  T>eing  nearly  the  same,  though  with 
a  slinrht  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  disposed,  but  with  eight  inches  more 
wood :  these,  however,  seem  an  unnecessa- 
ry incumbrance.  Her  deck  is  planked 
with  seven  inches  of  timber,  over  which 
is  one  inch  of  iron,  and  she  floats  with  her 
deck  onlv  two  feet  above  the  water ;  and 
may  be  more  appropriately  called  a  rail  or 
a  barge  than  a  ship — it  being  evident  that 
she  could  hardly  live  in  a  sea-way. 

The  great  peculiarity,  however,  of  her 
structure,  is  the  tower  or  turret,  which 
rises  above  the  deck  in  the  center.  This 
is  described  as  in  appearance  like  a  small 
2:asometer.  Its  external  diameter  is  twen- 
ty-one  feet  six  inches,*  its  hight  nine  feet, 
and  it  is  composed  of  eight  thicknesses  of 
one-inch  plates  of  rolled  iron.  It  stands 
on  a  tnni-table,  which  is  moved  by  steam- 
power  between  decks,  and  is  armed  with 
two  Dahlgren  guns,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  firing  tlirough  two  narrow  port-holes 
in  the  side  of  the  tower.  Tliese  are  fur- 
ther protected  by  shields  and  pendulums, 
intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy's  projectiles  when  the  guns  are 
withdrawn. 

No  sooner  had  the  Merrimac  appeared 
on  the  scene  of  action  on  the  following 
morning,  than  the  gallant  little  Monitor 
proceeded  to  encounter  her,  and  for 
five  hours  the  combat  raged  between 
these  two  strange  -  looking  antagonists. 
During  the  course  of  it  the  Merrimac 
endoaA'ored  to  run  down  or  pierce  the 
sides  of  the  Monitor,  but,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  with  singularly  little  success,  having 
injured  herself  in  the  attempt  much  more 
than  she  did  her  enemy.  She  also  tried 
boarding,  but  equally  in  vain.  Every 
opening  was  closed  with  iron  gratings, 
and  no  hole  left  for  the  boarders  to  enter ; 


*  If  only  breech  loadlni^  guns  were  used,  a  much 
Fraaller  turret  would  puffice ;  but  one  immense  ad- 
vant;ip;e  of  the  *'  Ericsson  turret  "  over  the  *'  Coles 
shi(hl^'  is,  that  it  admits  of  the  use  of  muzzle  load- 
ing guns,  which  the  other  does  not. 


w^hile  the  tower  could  be  turned  round  so 
as  to  sweep  the  deck  either  way. 

Foiled  m  these  attempts,  the  vessels 
contented  themselves  with  a  cannonade^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  in- 
nocuous on  either  hand  as  the  celebrated 
fight  that  caused  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter.  Toward  evening  the  action  ceas- 
ed, and  both  vessels  withdrew,  each  satis- 
fied of  the  impregnability  of  the  other. 
During  its  continuance,  however,  the  Mer- 
rimac had  fired  occasional  shots  at  the 
shore  batteries,  or  at  the  Minnesota. 

What  supnses  us  most  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  action  of  this  great  war,  is 
the  want  of  dash  and  energy  shown  by 
the  commanders  on  either  side.  Why  did 
not  the  Merrimac,  when  she  found  she  was 
invulnerable,  and  that  the  Monitor  could 
do  her  no  damage,  turn  at  once  to  the 
Minnesota  or  St.  LawTence,  and  destroy 
them  with  her  shells  ?  or  why  did  she  not 
at  once  steam  up  the  Potomac,  break  down 
the  Long  Bridge,  throw  her  shells  into 
the  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fed- 
eral camp  on  the  other  ?  Such  an  action 
might  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war,  and  here  was  a^golden  op- 
portunity that  may  not  soon  occur  again. 
Why,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  the  in- 
vulnerable Monitor  try  the  same  thing  at 
Richmond  ?  Up  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
accounts  neither  has  attempted  any  thing 
further ;  so,  while  the  combatants  are  re- 
posing on  their  Uiurels  and  recovering 
their  breath,  let  us  try  what  crumbs  of 
information  we  can  gather  from  the  late 
action  of  Newport  News. 

Tlie  experience  gained  from  this  most 
remarkable  encounter  may  be  conveniently 
examined  under  four  separate  heads : 

1 .  As  regards  the  use  of  iron-plated  ves- 
sels as  rams. 

2.  As  to  the  efl^ct  of  horizontal  shell- 
firing  against  wooden  ships. 

3.  As  to  the  experience  gained  from  an 
action  between  two  iron-coated  men-of- 
war  ;  and 

4.  As  regards  the  probable  results  of 
an  action  between  an  iron-plated  vessel 
and  a  fort ;  the  latter  hemg  the  point  on 
which  it  has  been  considered  as  decisive 
in  this  country,  though,  strangely  enough, 
it  is  the  only  point  of  the  four  in  which 
the  action  affords  us  no  direct  information 
whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the 
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subject,  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems 
to  be  adverse  to  the  idea  of  using  iron- 
plated  vessels  as  rams.  It  did  not  re- 
quire this  action  to  tell  us  that  the  bilge 
is  the  weakest  —  the  stem  the  strongest 
part  of  any  vessel ;  and  that  if  any  ship 
of  thirty-iive  hundred  tons  caught  one  less 
than  half  her  size  at  anchor,  and  chose  to 
run  full  tilt  at  her  side,  she  would  certainly 
dnve  it  in  and  sink  her. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  already  too 
much  experience  of  this  sort.  In  our  own 
river  Thames,  even  little  penny  steaj)iers 
have  an  unpleasant  knack  of  running  their 
noses  a^jrainst  saiHns:  vessels  twice  or  three 
tunes  their  size,  and  with  the  uniform  re- 
sult of  ])iercuig  their  sides.  The  only  im- 
expected  feature  is  that  the  attacking  ves- 
sel not  only  receives  no  injury  in  her 
prow,  but  that  neither  her  engines  nor 
any  part  of  her  moving-gear  are  deranged 
by  the  shock.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  if  any  wooden  screw  line-of-battle 
ship  or  frigate  ran  full  tilt  against  the  side 
of  another  vessel  of  equal,  or  even  of  su- 

{)erior  weight  and  power,  she  would  sink 
ier.     This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which 
naval  men  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but, 
supposing  it  granted,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  addition  of  an  iron   beak 
gives  to  an  iron  vessel  an  additional  fvd- 
vantage   at  all   in  ))ropoi1:ion  to  the  im- 
mense increase  of  strength  which  is  cer- 
tainly  gained   by   the   iron   plating    and 
stronger  construction  of  that  class  of  war- 
8hli)s,  and  it  is  consequently  by  no  means 
clear  that  thev  will  be  successful  as  rams. 
What  the  present  experiment  teaches  us 
— if  it  teaches  any  thing — is  that  when  one 
iron  vessel  especially  fitted  for  the  pur])ose 
tried  to  run  down  another  of  about  half 
her  size,  she  failed  signally,  and  did  her- 
self more  injury  than  she  did  to  her  ad- 
veisary.     After  all,  however,  the  question 
is  prc)l)ably  an  idle  one.     We  can  hardly 
fancy  the  circumstances  in  which  a  steam- 
er, unless  disabl(Ml,  should  allow  herself  to 
be  run  into  in  this  manner.     Putting  the 
helm  up  or  do\^^l — forging  ahead,  or  back- 
ing  astern  —  any   movement  would  pre- 
vent it,  so  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  occur  as 
between  iron  steamships   in   action.     As 
against  wooden  shii)S  it  is  useless,  for  it 
can   not  now^  be  denied  that  horizontal 
shell-firing  has  sealed  the  doom  of  wooden 
ships  of  war,  and  our  second  head  of  hi- 
quiry  is  thus  finally  disposed  of. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of 


following  the  progress  made  iu  this  branch 
of  artillery  practice  smce  the  RuBsian  war 
have  long  been  absolutely  convinced  that 
it  only  required  one  naval  action  to  settle 
the  question  forever.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  sixteenth  nmnber  of  this  Journal, 
(October,  I860,)  an  article  appeared  de- 
scribing the  various  means  of  destruction 
which  had  been  hivented  for  this  purpose, 
and  pointing  out  the  utter  impossibility 
of  using  wooden  vessels  for  fighting  in  the 
present  state  of  naval  science.  To  use  the 
emphatic  expression  of  Sir  John  Hay,  in 
speaking  in  iiis  place  in  Parliament  on  this 
subject,  "  the  man  who  goes  into  action 
in  a  wooden  vessel  is  a  fool,  and  the  man 
that  sends  him  there  a  villain." 

Although  all  this  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  initiated  long  ago,  the  ad- 
vantage gained  through  the  American  ac- 
tion is  incalculable.  The  public  now  be- 
heve  what  before  was  accepted  only  by 
men  of  science.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
wonderful  tenacity  of  faith  in  the  ancient 
ways  whicli  is  characteristic  of  a  British 
Admiralty,  their  wooden  idols  must  now 
at  last  be  abandoned.  Although  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  dock-yard  authorities  have 
bought  and  converted  more  timber  durinff 
the  last  financial  year  than  th^  ever  did 
before,  they  too  must  be  sacrificed.  The 
public  now  know^  that  a  wooden  man-of- 
war  is  a  mere  box  of  lucifer  matches,  and 
that  the  first  shell  fired  into  it  explodes 
the  whole.  Tlie  question  has  passea  from 
the  region  of  theory  into  the  domidn  of 
fact,  and  woe  to  those  who  refuse  to  be 
taught  by  such  experience.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  reiterate  what  was  said  a  year  and 
ii  hidf  ago  as  clearly  and  as  strongly  as  it 
couhl  now  be  put. 

TVe  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of 
the  inquiry,  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
require  to  know  more  tlian  we  yet  do  of 
the  construction  of  the  two  vessels  en- 
gaged, before  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
hazard  anv  very  positive  opinion  on  the 
subject.  It  appears,  however,  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Monitor's  turret  was  form- 
ed of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron 
plates.  Now,  it  happens  that  a  taiget 
has  recently  been  tested  at  Shoeburyness, 
composed  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  but 
rather  thicker,  ana  liaving  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  two-inch  plate  on  the  ontr 
side.  It  was  made  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner, and  of  the  very  best  materials.  At 
two  hundred  yards,  the  sixty-eight-ponnd 
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solid  shot  and  one-hundred-pound  Arm- 
strong both  pierced  it  every  time ;  and 
though  the  shot  themselves  did  not  go 
actually  through,  they  sent  such  a  sliower 
of  splinters  into  the  sea  beyond,  as  would 
certainly  have  killed  every  man  who  had 
happened  to  be  inside  a  tower  protected 
by  so  frail  a  covering. 

Whence,  then,  arises  this  difference 
between  our  experiments  and  those  of 
the  Americans  ?  Is  it  that  their  iron  is 
superior  to  ours,  or  their  workmanship 
better  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son for  suspecting  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  iron  for  our 
targets  has  always  been  selected  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  the  workmanship  the 
best  that  the  skill  of  this  country  can  pro- 
duce. Nor  does  there  seem  be  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  the  turret  to  account  for 
the  ditference  in  its  resisting  power.* 

If,  therefore,  neither  the  material,  nor 
the  workmanship,  nor  the  form  Avill  ac- 
count for  tlie  immense  difference  between 
the  results  of  the  American  experience 
and  ours,  it  is  probable  that  the  solution 
must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  artil- 
lery employed. 

The  heaWest  guns  of  the  Merrimac 
were  apparently  eleven -inch  Dahlgrens. 
These  are  practically  shell-gims,  like  our 
ten-inch  guns ;  and  though  solid  shot  may 
be  iired  out  of  them,  this  can  not  be  done 
without  danger,  and  can  only  be  with 
very  reduced  charges.  If  the  Merrimac 
only  fired  shells,  or  if  is  true,  as  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  If  there  is  any  thing  to  account  for  the  diflTer- 
encc,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  render  such  a  tower 
invuhicrablc,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  proceeded  further  with  Captain  Coles's 
cupolas.  A  perpendicular  tower  is  not  only  more 
roomy  and  capable  of  far  better  ventilation,  but  it 
occupies  far  less  room  on  the  deck,  and  avoids  the 
great  difficulty  and  expense  of  Captain  Coles's  pro- 
posal, which  consist  in  its  junction  with  the  deck, 
and  the  protection  of  its  lower  edges.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  possible  to  protect  this  tower,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  coating  it  with  four  and-a-half-inch  plates 
on  the  outside,  or  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  inch 
plates  iutornally,  it  will  be  found  as  great  art  im- 
provement as  the  sloping  sided  shield  advocated  by 
Captain  Coles — but  which  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell — is  over  the  curvilinear  cupola, 
which  is  the  only  invention  Captain  Coles  can  re- 
ally lay  claim  to,  but  which  never  was  and  never 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  One  of  the  miny  ob- 
jections to  Captain  Coles's  system  is  that  only  breech- 
loading  guns  can  be  used  in  his  cupolas,  and  the 
largest  class  of  guns  can  not  be  made  breech-load- 
ers ;  so  that  a  cupola-ship  may  any  day  find  herself 
over-matched  by  a  vessel  of  a  much  smaller  and  less 
expensive  class. 


a  few  nights  ago,  that  the  initial  velocity 
of  her  projectiles  was  only  seven  hundred 
feet  in  a  second,  the  whole  mystery  is 
cleared  up.  We  know  perfectly  well,  and 
knew  long  ago,  that  an  eleven-inch  shell 
fired  with  so  small  an  initial  velocity  would 
barely  make  an  indentation  on  such  a  tar- 
ijet,  and  that  even  a  one-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound  solid  shot  fired  with  reduced 
charges  would  hardly  do  more  damage  ; 
but  we  also  know  that  at  two  hundred 
yards  a  sixty-eight-pounder  solid  shot, 
fired  with  an  initial  velocity  of  sixteen 
hundred  feet  a  second,  would  pierce  it, 
and  at  shorter  ranges  go  clean  through 
it.* 

We  know  so  little  of  the  composition 
of  the  Merrimac'e  sides,  that  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  to  speak  with  certain- 
ty regarding  her.  But  knowing  what  her 
tonnage  and  displacement  were,  and  ad- 
mitting that  she  is  now  sunk  three  or  four 
feet  below  her  proper  load-water-lme,  we 
can  calculate  approximately  what  weight 
of  armor  she  could  carry  ;  and  if  we  spread 
this  over  her,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  her  armor  was  not  heavier  than  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  experimenting 
upon.  Nor  will  the  sloping  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  suffice  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  On  this  point  our  experiments 
have  been  too  numerous  and  too  conclusive 
to  admit  of  any  doubt.  It  was  stated  the 
other  day  by  Sir  John  Hay,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Iron-Plate  Committee,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, that  the  result  was  pretty  much  the 
same  whether  a  given  weight  of  metal 
was  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  line 
of  impact,  or  whether  it  was  spread  out 
into  a  thinner  plate  to  cover  the  same  ver- 
tical hight  as  would  l>e  required  for  that 
purpose,  if  placed  slophig  at  any  given 
angle.  In  fiict,  there  seems  no  possible 
solution  of  the  mystery  from  the  data  at 
our  command,  except  the  one  suggested 


*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  loss  of  power  from 
reduced  velocity  is  seen  from  an  experiment  fre- 
quently tried  at  Shoeburyness.  A  ono-hundred- 
pound  shot  is  fired  from  an  Armstrong  gun  at  a 
target  with  the  usual  charge  of  powder,  say  four- 
teen pounds.  The  next  round  a  two-himdred-pound 
shot  is  substituted,  but  with  ten  poimds  of  pow- 
der. Although  the  velocity  is  not,  of  course,  re- 
duced nearly  a  half  by  this  process,  it  is  found  that 
the  effect  of  the  larger  shot  fired  With  the  reduced 
charge  is  contemptible  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
smaller  shot  with  the  larger  charge,  and  thnt  the 
former  is,  in  fact,  of  no  use  as  against  a  well -made 
iron  target 
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iu  the  prerious  paragraphs,  that  the  Moni- 
tor tired  nothing  but  shells,  or  fired  shot 
at  such  low  veU)cities  as  to  be  compara- 
ly  innocuous.  If  she  fired  solid  shot  at  such 
velocities  as  are  usual  in  our  service,  ei- 
ther the  Merrimac's  sides  must  have  been 
stronger  than  any  thing  yet  constructed 
on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  or  all  our 
sci<^nco  is  naught,  and  we  have  learned 
notlnng  from  the  numerous  costly  expeii- 
ments  we  have  hitherto  made. 

The  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  proves 
nothing  directly  with  reference  to  the 
fourth  branch  of  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as 
we  do  not  know  of  any  single  shot  from 
the  shore-batteiics  having  struck  the  ]\Ier- 
rimac ;  and  if  anv  shot  from  that  vessel 
struck  the  forts,  we  are  not  told  what  ef- 
fect it  produced.  As  a  contest,  therefore, 
between  guns  on  shore  and  gims  afloat, 
the  action  might  as  well  not  have  been 
fought.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  inferred 
that  because  these  iron-plated  vessels  can 
not  be  injured  by  shot  from  other  vessels, 
therefore  they  can  not  be  injured  by  shot 
from  forts. 

Before  jumping  so  rapidly  to  this  con- 
clusion, it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  the  American  fight  j)roves  any 
thing,  it  proves  too  much.  If  forts  can 
not  stop  iron-plated  ships,  no  more  can 
other  vessels  of  like  nature.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  liad  an  iron-plated  Merrimac  of 
0000  or  4000  tons,  armed  with  the  heavi- 
est ordnance,  and  lying  at  Spithead,  and 
a  little  2-gun  Moniteur  were  any  morning 
to  pay  us  a  visit  from  Cherbourg,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  her  steering  straiglit  into 
Portsmouth  harbor  and  burning  and  de- 
strovincj  everv  thinix  ^he  finds  there  ?    It 

ft  ^^  »  *> 

is  certainly  not  the  iron-plated  frigate  that 
can  stop  her ;  and  if  we  are  to  accej^t  the 
experience  of  the  American  action  as  final, 
it  would  be  as  strictlv  loti^ical  to  arj:cue,  tliat 
if  wt*  had  fifty  of  such  iron-jjlated  ships  in 
the  Channel,  we  could  not  j^revent  a  sin- 
irlc  turreted  jicunboat  from  enteiin<?  either 
Portmouth  ur  IMvmouth  harbor,  or  from 
running  into  the  Thames  or  Mersey,  and 
bunung  and  destroying  every  tiling  with- 
in reach  of  her  shells.  If  this  really  were 
so,  Kngland's  doom  is  sealed  ;  and  we  had 
very  much  better,  like  Captain  Crocker's 
coon,  "  come  down  "  at  once.  The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  fight  be- 
tween the  two  iron-plated  vessels  in  Hamp- 
ton Uoads  really  proves  nothing — taking  the 
facts  as  thev  were  understood  to  be  when 


the  matter  was  discussed  in  Parliament-^ 
except  that  the  Americans  have  discover- 
ed the  art  of  figliting  bloodless  battles. 
First  at  Fort  Sumter,  then  at  Newport 
News,  the  firing  is  continued  hour  after 
hour  with  a  fury  almost  unknown  on  this 
side  of  the  Athmtic — an  immense  quantity 
of  anmiunition  is  expended ;  the  noise  and 
confusion  are  su(;h  that  heaven  and  earth 
seem  comin^f  t<ij2cether  from  the  exertions 
of  these  I'itans ;  and  when  the  smoke  clears 
away  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  result  is 
merely  what  we  used  to  witness  with  suoh 
pleasure  at  the  Princess's  Tlieater,  when 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Kean. 
In  the  first  instiuicc  nobody  was  hurt ;  in 
the  second,  the  ca]>tain  caught  a  cold  in 
his  eye  from  the  wind  of  a  passing  baU ; 
and  the  crew  were  lialf-suffocated,  the  act- 
ors are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the  smoke 
they  themselves  had  been  making !  "We 
do  not  say  that  this  is  a  perfectly  accnrate 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  case : 
more  recently  we  have  read  in  the  news- 
]  tapers  an  account  of  the  death  of  Commo- 
dore Buchanan,  the  commander  of  the 
Merrimac,  afler  undergoing  amputation 
of  the  leg.  What  further  reports  of 
injury  to  the  crew  or  to  the  ship  may  be 
in  store  for  us,  we  can  not  yet  tell ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
Merrimac  has  l>een  in  no  hurry  to  resume 
her  oj)erations. 

'  But  tlie  action,  as  we  have  sketched  it 
a])ove,  is  the  action  which  in  the  British 
Senate,  it  is  assumed,  will  revolutionise  the 
art  of  war  and  change  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. Both  on  the  thirty-first  March  and 
on  the  fourth  April  member  after  member 
rose  and  spoke,  and,  with  no  more  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  could  be  cram- 
med into  him  by  a  perthiacious  projector 
like  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  denoun^d  all 
forts  as  useless.  With  a  unnnimity  sel- 
dom witnessed,  the  House  shouted  for 
gun-boats  and  cupolas ;  and  so  great  was 
the  excitement,  that  Parliament  was  quite 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  oft 
superseding  the  functions  of  tne  exe<aitiTe| 
and  actually  did  force  the  Ministers, 
against  their  own  earnest  protest,  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  the  permanent 
works,  regardless  of  the  money  they  were 
wasting,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  the  pre* 
cious  time  that  is  thus  sacrificed.  TVnen 
the  s])asmodic  ener*;^  has  passed  away, 
and  ]\Iembers  have  time  to  reflect  on  what 
they  have  done,  all  this  will  no  doubt  be 
repaired  as  far  as  may  be ;  for  it  seems  faft* 
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possible  to  doubt  that  if  we  are  to  main- 
Uxin  our  superiority  in  the  Channel,  it 
must  be  l)y  providing  securely  fortified 
harbors  of  refuge  for  our  fleet,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  either  by  building  per- 
manent fortifications  for  their  defense,  or 
by  maintaining  such  a  fleet  of  iron-cased 
vessels  for  purely  defensive  purposes,  as 
would,  when  added  to  the  expense  of  the 
sea-going  fleet,  ruin  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  in  a  very  few  years. 

Turning  to  our  own  experiments,  all  the 
conditions  of  which  are  known  to  us, 
while  we  really  hardly  know  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  tlie  American  experiment  with 
sufticient  exactness  to  draw  a  trustworthy 
conclusion  from  it,  we  find  that  almost  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  elements  of  de- 
fense and  of  attack  were  as  nearly  balanced 
as  possil)le.  P^'or  instance,  the  Warrior 
target,  which  is  the  best  and  strongest  that 
has  yet  been  devised,  though  it  was  not 
pierced  at  200  yards  by  the  68-pounder  or 
100-pounder  Annstrong  used  against  it, 
was  very  seriously  hijured;  and  if  the  ar- 
tillery had  been  a  little  more  powerful,  or 
had  been  place<l  nearer,  it  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  attack  would  have  carried  the 
day  against  this  as  it  had  against  every 
other  target  that  had  yet  been  tried.  But, 
assuming  them  as  hitherto  equal,  the  con- 
ditions are  already  changed.  There  is 
now  at  Shoeburyness  a  300-pounder  Arm- 
strong gun,  which  has  not  yet  been  rifled, 
but  wliich  is  used  as  a  smooth-bore,  firing 
a  solid  spherical  shot  of  156  lbs.  weight. 
With  a  charge  of  40  lbs.  of  powder,  this 
leaves  the  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1720 
feet  per  second ;  and  at  200  yards  its  force 
of  impact  is  as  nearly  as  possible  three 
times  that  of  a  68-pounder  at  the  same 
range.  This  gun  has  how  been  tried 
against  a  Warrior  target,  and  with  50 
lbs.  of  powder  sent  its  156  lb.  spherical 
balls  through  that  target,  punching  a  clean 
circular  hole,  very  little  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball.  With  40  lbs.  of 
]>owder  it  smashed  the  plates  and  broke 
in  the  sides,  doing  more  real  damage  than 
with  the  larger  charge.  When  this  gun 
is  rifled  it  will  throw  a  bolt  of  300  lbs. 
weight ;  and  although  at  ranges  under  500 
yards  this  will  not  have  a  force  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  156-pounder,  it  will 
at  all  ranges  above  that  maintain  an  im- 
mense superiority  over  the  smooth-bore ; 
and  we  may  safely  a^ssert  that  at  ranges 
between  1000  and  2000  yards  it  would 
pierce  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  fabricat- 


ed of  wood  and  iron.  But  why  should  ar- 
tillery stop  there  ?  If  guns  can  be  made 
carrying  300-lb.  balls,  they  can  be  made 
to  carry  them  of  600  lbs.  Sir  William 
Armstrong  is  prepared  to  make  guns  of 
that  size ;  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  order 
to  commence  the  w'ork,  having  made  all 
the  calculations  and  prepared  all  the  draw- 
ings, and  having  not  the  least  possible  doubt 
of  perfect  success  in  making  a  gun  of  at 
least  this  caliber ;  while  the  Americans 
talk  of  1000-pounders  with  more  show  of 
practical  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  most 
of  their  schemes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  powers  of  artillery  may 
be  increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
seem  very  near  the  limit  of  the  strengtli 
of  armor  which  ships  can  carry.  Neither 
the  Warrior  nor  the  Defense  class  can 
support  the  weight  of  their  plating  over 
their  whole  body ;  some  of  the  new  ves- 
sels will  be  made  to  do  so,  but  it  will  be 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  other  Cjuali- 
ties;  and  consequently  the  limits  within 
which  the  weight  can  be  increased  are 
very  narrow  indeed.  Upon  another  very 
important  question,  namely,  how  far  the 
comj)Osition  of  the  armor-plates  can  be 
improved,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  valuable  and  seasonable  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Cheney,  W7tat  is  Good  Iron,?*  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  probable  that  upon 
the  composition  of  the  best  annor-plates 
now  known,  any  improvement  is  likely  to 
be  made  which  will  aflfect  the  controverey. 
If  bad  iron  be  used,  some  great  national 
disaster  must  inevitably  ensue. 

In  this  condition  of  matters  it  may  be 

*  "If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,**  says  Mr. 
Cheney,  *'  a  political  economist  had  been  asked  to 
name  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  could  have  devis- 
ed nothing  more  promising  than  that  supremacy  in 
commerce  and  in  war  should  be  made  dependent  on 
superiority  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  that  iron 
should  bo  the  armor  of  our  navy,  and  the  material 
of  our  commercial  marine — perhaps,  too,  the  coat- 
ing of  our  fortifications.  Such  conditions  have  been 
realized ;  but  Instead  of  the  energy  imparted  by 
knowledge  and  experience,  instead  of  the  alacrity  of 
anticipated  triumph,  they  find  among  us  error  and 
bewilderment.  Instead  of  pouring  into  our  docks 
and  arsenals  a  steady  supply  of  impenetrable  ship 
and  armor-plates,  we  are  disputing  about  what  is 
good  iron,  and  are  struggling  to  use  what  is  not 
Nevertheless,  the  impulsion  is  given — ill  or  well  the 
movement  will  go  on — our  wooden  walls  are  rapid- 
ly transforming  themselves  into  iron.  The  cost  will 
be  enormous.  It  depends  on  the  direction  for  good 
or  for  ill  now  given  to  tlie  iron  manufacture  wheth- 
er the  expenditure  be  not  made  in  vain.*' 
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safelj  asserted  that  if  the  forts  proposed 
by  the  Commission  on  National  JDcfenses 
were  erected  at  Spitliead,  and  each  were 
armed  with  three  or  four  300-lb.  or  600-lb. 
rifled  Ai'mstrong  guns,  there  is  no  spot 
where  any  ship  could  take  up  a  position  to 
bombard  the  dock-yard  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  being  destroyed.  It  is  no 
doubt  admitted  by  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  that  a  ship  might  run  past 
the  forts  without  receiving  damage.  It 
is  probable  she  might :  but  it  should  al- 
ways be  added,  that  if  she  runs  past  the 
forts,  she  also  runs  past  the  dock-yard;  and, 
nfi  far  as  any  damage  she  could  do  to  it, 
might  as  well  have  staid  in  the  middle  of 
the  Channel.* 

Tlie  National  Defense  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  recommended  in  their  Re- 
port the  employment  of  stationary  in  pre- 
ference to  floating  defenses  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  because  they  found  that 
the  expense  of  a  gun  in  a  floating  battery,f 
moved  by  steam-power,  is  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  a  gun  in  a  fort ; 
because  the  repairs  of  a  fort  when  once 
built  are  practically  nothing,  those  of  a 
steamship  continuous  and  enormous ;  and 
because  they  believed  that  it  would  al- 
ways be  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  find 
men  to  fight  guns  in  a  stationary  fort 
than  to  handle  them  in  a  floating-battery 
in  action. 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  we  know  the  exact  form 
of  a  fort  which  will  be  serviceable  now 
and  for  all  fnturc  time ;  while  we  do  not 
know  the  form  of  any  kind  of  floating  de- 
fense which  may  not  be  superseded  within 
the  next  twelve  months.  If  we  were  to- 
morrow to  set  about  buildhig  a  hundred 
"  Monitors"  or  "  Merrimacs"  or  even 
"  Warriors"  or  cupola-sliips,  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  this  respect  is  so  rapid, 

*  It  should  also  be  bome  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
posed works  are  for  the  defense  of  the  dock-yards 
and  arsenals  oulj,  and  are  assumed  to  bo  the  least 
that  could  bo  sufficient  for  that  limited  purpose. 
They  arc  not  schemes  for  making  the  nation  secure 
against  all  chances  of  invasion ;  and,  though  valua- 
ble auxiliaries  in  tiiat  respect,  much  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  them  arises  from  con- 
founding the  two  purposes. 

I  There  eeems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  forts 
may  be  constructed  for  the  price  origiiiallj  estimat- 
ed. Though  iron  is  to  be  substituted  for  gran- 
ite, the  thinness  of  iron  walls,  and  the  absence  of  all 
interual  piers,  will  enable  their  size  to  be  reduced  at 
least  one-third,  while  carrying  the  same  number  of 
guns,  and  so  equallize  the  expense  within  very  nar- 
row limits  of  variation. 
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that  before  they  are  oompleted  we  may 
find  out  that  we  have  agam  to  underUlce 
the  rather  expensive  process  of  ^^reoon- 
structing  the  Navy,"  and  may  have  to  re- 
])eat  that  operation  every  ten  years.  H 
indeed,  the  ^'  Merrimac"  and  the  ^  Moni- 
tor" are  as  perfect  as  they  are  assumed  to 
be,  both  the  "  Warrior"-  and  the  cupcda 
pattern  of  ship  are  already  superseded.  It 
IS  satisfactory  to  tliiuk  tnat  at  all  events 
no  money  has  yet  been  wasted  in  this  last 
class  of  vessels,  and  there  is  time  to  adopt 
Captain  Ericsson^s  invention  if  it  should 
be  proved  as  superior  to  Captain  Coles's 
as  It  is  suspected  to  be. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  weiglit  of  armor  which  a  fort 
will  carry,  or  to  the  size  of  the  guns  that 
can  be  maneuvered  on  their  steady  |dat- 
forms ;  while  the  weight  of  armor  and  of 
artillery  w^iich  ships  can  carry,  seems  si* 
ready  to  be  very  nearly  reached.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  the  new  invention  of 
rifling  ordnance  is  of  very  questionaUe 
advantage  on  board  ship,  owing  to  the 
unstable  platform  from  which  they  must 
be  used.  It  rcqiures  the  fixed,  steady 
floor  of  a  fort  to  enable  the  guns  to  be 
used  with  that  precision  which  is  their 
peculiar  advantage.  None  of  these  ad- 
vantages of  forts  have  been  in  the  smallest 
degree  affected  by  the  result  of  the  Ameri* 
can  duel ;  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
at  present  extends,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  depart  from  them. 

It  IS  surely  unworthy  of  a  great  nation 
like  this  to  say, ''  We  must  stop  the  forts, 
because  we  want  the  money  for  ships.'' 
If  either  or  both  are  necessary  for  the 
national  safety,  surely  the  money  can  be 
easily  found.  At  all  events  let  die  ques- 
tion be  argued  on  its  own  merits,  and  let 
it  not  be  said  that  one  department  is  try* 
ing  to  abstract  from  the  means  of  t£e 
other ;  or  that  sailors  are  damoring  for 
ships,  because  they  are  sailors ;  or  soioiers 
asking  for  forts,  because  the  forts  belong 
to  their  ser\^ice.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
question  like  men  of  business,  and  if  we 
can  discover  what  is  right,  let  us  set  about 
carrying  it  out  as  far  as  may  be  practica- 
ble. The  Commissioners  recommended 
the  application  of  one  million  of  money 
to  floating  defenses ;  and  if  that  had  been 
appropriated  at  the  time,  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  much  as  ought  to  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose  in  the  present  transi- 
tional state  of  naval  war&re.  This  sum, 
if  it  were  taken  up  now  as  part  of  the 
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loaii,  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  de- 
mands, without  infringing  on  the  more 
permanent  works,  which  are  far  more  es- 
sentially necessary  for  any  general  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  national  de- 
fense. Neither  stationary  forts  nor  float- 
ing defenses  will  alone  suftice  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  only  such  a  combination  of  both 
as  shall  render  the  special  advantages  of 
either  available.  But  so  far  as  can  at  pre- 
sent be  seen,  the  greater  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  forts,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  greater  economy,  but  because  of 
their  power  of  using  heavier  artillery  than 
ships,  and  with  greater  accuracy  of  aim. 
Such  forts,  too,  as  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  Spithead  appear  to  be  of  a  singularly 
formidable  description,  and  being  situated 
on  the  shingle  l>anks  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  command  the  whole  area  of  the  road- 
stead with  their  fire  at  ranges  which 
would  now  be  efficient  against  wooden 
vessels,  and  which  in  all  probability  will 
be  equally  so  against  iron-plated  ships 
>\nth  the  artillery  which  may  be  prepar- 
etl  for  them  before  they  are  completed. 
They  have  also  the  advantage  that  they 
can  —  without  either  materially  increas- 
ing the  expense  or  diminishing  the  num- 


ber of  Igims — be  plated  with  iron  of  such 
thickness  as  shall  render  them  abso- 
lutely invulnerable  against  any  artillery ; 
and  from  tliis  circumstance,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  impregnable  by  any  means  of 
attack  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  not  capable  of  being  used  as  the  sole 
means  of  defense,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
such  forts  must  form  a  very  important 
element  in  any  scheme  of  defense  for  an 
open  roadstead ;  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
a  certam  amount  of  floating  defenses  they 
ought  to  render  our  harbors  as  seciu'e  as 
any  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  just  this 
necessity  of  the  combination  of  the  two 
that  renders  the  question  so  difficult  to 
decide.  The  advocates  for  ships  and  the 
advocates  for  forts  have  both  reason  on 
their  sides  to  a  certain  point,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  a  little  superior  talent  or  supe- 
rior energy  on  the  side  of  either  party  can 
secure  for  it  at  least  a  temporary  triumph. 
The  tnie  statesman  sees  the  advantage  of 
the  combination  of  both,  and  the  real  man 
of  genius  is  he  who  can  appreciate  exactly 
how  much  of  either  is  necessary  to  effect 
successfully  the  object  in  view. 
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'TwAS  night :  the  moon  was  beaming 

Along  the  azure  sea, 
Where  spectral  forms  were  gleaming 

In  ceaseless  revelry, 

"When  on  a  cliff  a  mortal  stood, 

A  Qian  of  care  was  he, 
"Who  peered  upon  the  rolling  flood 

With  eye  of  mystery. 

lie  spake  not,  hut  he  heaved  a  sigh 
And  gazed  along  the  main, 

Then  turned  toward  the  starry  sky, 
And  sighed  and  gazed  again. 

When  from  the  deep  ascending, 
Amidst  a  wreath  of  flame, 

Her  upward  course  attending, 
A  tempting  spirit  camew 


Her  face  was  pale  though  very  fair, 
Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shone, 

Yet  seemed  there  something  in  her  air 
Unlike  a  holy  one. 

A  dagger  in  her  hand  she  bore, 

Its  biU  a  costly  gem ; 
And  on  her  head  this  spirit  wore 

A  sparkling  diadem. 

The  mortal  soon  the  spirit  saw. 
His  breast  for  fear  he  smote, 

Then  turned  he  from  the  rock  to  go, 
When  thus  the  phantom  spoke : 

**  Mortal,  this  dagger  take !     Nay,  grow  not 
pale, 
To  every  child  of  sorrow  thus  I  fly. 
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Haste:  fear  not — doubt  not — lift  the  shad- 
owy yail 

That  hangs  between  thy  clouded  eye  and  im- 
mortality. 

'Tis  time  to  die  ! 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not  Eternity  to  try. 
Strike — boldly  strike !  and  leave  this  home  of 

clay ; 
When,  then  like  me,  a  spirit  shall  thou  fly 
Midst  stars,  and  suns,  and  orbs  of  light,  to 
take  thy  heavenward  way. 

Come,  Mortal,  come ! 

"Shuddering  thou  stand'st,  a  poor,  weak,  fool- 
ish thing, 
In  mute  astonishment  and  pale  dismay : 
"Were  it  not  better  a  bright  course  to  wing 
Above  those  orbs  where  ceaseless  shines  an 
all  eternal  day  ? 

There  is  thy  home ! 

"Oft  hast  thou  wondered   how  the  planets 
move — 
How  fiery  comets  erst  their  course  began ; 
Oft  has  thou  watched  the  bright  sun's  path 

above, 
Still  trying  with  impatient  gaze  the  mystery 
to  scan : 

Thou  know^st  it  not ! 

"Things  yet  unborn,   when  live  they  fii-st? 
AVhence  came 


Life's  fitful  flame  ?   How  long  fliis  globe  dull 

last? 
Where    roamed  the  IguaDodon?     Wlmoe 

bursts  the  flame 
Of  fell  volcanoes,  thundering  forth  tbeir  hot 

sulphureous  blast  ? 

'Tis  dark  to  tbee ! 

"  Oft  hast  thou  pondered  how  the  spring  flow- 
ers  bloom, 
Yet  why  they  bloom  or  die  thou  ouirt  not 

tell; 
Oft  hast  thou  marveled  how  the  tempeiti 

come; 
Thou  knowst  it  not,  yet  thou  caost  break  the 
dark  mysterious  spell. 

Come,  then,  witb  me  f 

"  Why  art  thou  here  ?  What  life  ?  Whmt  time? 
What  death  ? 
Whence  earnest  thou  flrpt?    Why  tenet 

thou  now  to  go  ? 
Come,  come  with  me ;  yield  up  thy  flefiting 

breath. 
One  gasp,  one  pang,  one  struggle,  then  adiea 
to  all  below  I 

Farewell  to  Time!" 

And  thus  the  tempting  angel  spoke: 

Aghast  the  mortal  stood, 
Then  aimed  the  dagger's  fatal  stroke, 

And  sank  into  the  flood  I 
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To  one  uniniti.nt^d  in  the  practical 
workinc:  of  the  science  of  Elect ricitv,  the 
moflitfi  operandi  of  transmitting  electrical 
signals  or  telegrams  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other, through  no  matter  what  distance  of 
sea  or  land  intervening,  is  an  object  of 
wonder,  and,  imtil  thoroughly  studied  and 
comprehended,  appears  somewhat  akin  to 
the  fabulous;  nor  is  this  feeling  of  the 
marvelous  at  all  diminished  cvenwlien  the 
exploits  of  tliis  wonderful  agent  are  fully 
understood. 

The  >vriter  was  invited  some  time  ago 
to  the  instrument-room  at  the  central  sta- 
tion of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
to  witness  an  experiment  of  sending  a 


telegram  over  the  longest  distance  of  land 
and  throngh  the  greatest  extent  of  aea 
that  was  then  possible — this  was  to  fLe 
Island  of  Corfu,  a  distance  of  more  tban 
fifteen  hundred  miles. 

A  contirmous  wire  was  joined  np  from 
London  to  that  island,  but  as  the  wise 
would  be  necessarily  suspended  from  hna- 
dreds  of  poles,  extending  over  aach  a  great 
distance,  and  where  peninps  at  every  ooo- 
nection  a  small  amount  of  electric  fluid 
would  escape;  and  as,  moreover,  tha 
wire  never  fully  discharges  itself  ibr  a 
portion  of  electricity  always  lags  (m  tha 
way  and  eventually  retoms  home  aoam : 
tlie  charge  would  not  last  out  to  reamita 
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destination  witliout  some  additional  assist- 
ance on  the  road.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  in  such  operations  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  Ughtning,  as  in  the  old 
slow  time  a  man  would  water  his  horses 
on  the  road,  or  a.s  the  Brigliton  "  Age" 
would,  in  its  then  wonderful  jom^neys, 
'^  chanije  horses  in  half  a  minute." 

To  provide  this  assistance,  instruments 
called  relays  were  placed  at  distant  inter- 
vals along  the  line,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  receive  the  nearly  exhausted  cur- 
rent of  electricitv,  revive  it  instantaneous- 
Iv  with  additional  strencrth,  and  send  it  on 
to  the  next  relay,  and  so  on  till  it  arrived 
at  its  destination. 

In  order  fuHv  to  reahze  this  wonderful 
achievement,  we  will  trace  the  progress  of 
a  message  along  the  route  from  London 
to  Corfu. 

The  transmittinc:  instrument  in  comicc- 
tion  with  tlie  battery  generating  the  elec- 
tricity is  set  in  motion.  A  flash  of  elec- 
tricity is  liberated,  and  wings  its  way 
along  an  insulated  wire,  under  the  busy 
sti'eets  of  London,  and  under  the  now 
quiet  turnpike-roads  to  Dover,  then  under 
the  surging  Avaves  through  the  submarine 
cable,  peacefully  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel,  to  Calais,  where  it  mounts 
up  to  land  agaui,  traverses  the  intermedi- 
ate country  to  Paris,  picks  up  a  relay  of 
electricity  charged  from  a  local  battery  in 
waiting  to  revive  its  now  languishing 
strength ;  and,  reinvigorated,  pursues  its 
silent  and  instantaneous  flight  through 
cities   and   towns  without  stopping,  but 

everv  now  and  then  receivino:  assistance 

*  

and  new  life,  till  it  arrives  at  Turin ; 
thence  on  to  Genoa,  from  whence  with  in- 
creased ])ower  it  dashes  through  the  sub- 
marine cable,  one  hundred  miles  in  lengtli, 
to  Corsica,  rushes  over  this  island  in  the 
quickness  of  a  thought,  descends  again 
into  the  sea,  across  the  straits  of  Bonilacio 
to  Sardinia,  up  on  land  again,  through  vil- 
lages, and  over  the  Gallura  Mountains, 
wlicre  the  deadly  malaria  fever  lurks,  that 
killed  so  many  men  in  its  construction,  to 
the  eastenimost  point  of  this  island  ;  then 
again  taking  a  header  through  another 
submarine  cable  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the;  deepest  part  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Malta,  over  its  rocky  ridges  to  the  other 
side,  from  whence  it  finally  flashes  through 
another  submarine  cable  under  the  sea  to 
its  destination,  Corfu ;  doing  the  whole 
distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  two  se- 
conch  and  a  half^  and  passing  over,  in  its 


transit,  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  five  times  descending 
more  than  a  mile's  depth  into  the  ocean. 

The  estimated  speed  at  which  electrici- 
ty travels  is  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  thousand  miles  in  a  se- 
cond. 

But  the  coming  back  of  this  mysterious 
agent  is  still  more  wonderful  than  its 
guided  transit  along  the  wire ;  for  there 
it  has  an  operator,  philosopher,  guide,  and 
friend,  to  direct  its  course  ;  but  now  it  re- 
turns home  again,  not  along  a  conductor 
supplied  by  man's  ingenuity,  but  alone 
through  the  earth.  "This  world  is  all 
before  it  where  to  choose,"  for,  after  it 
has  reached  its  destination  and  recorded 
its  symbolic  mission,  it  is  transmitted 
down  a  wire,  sunk  in  the  earth  for  that 
purpose,  to  find  its  mysterious  way  back 
to  the  spot  from  wlience  it  started,  and 
passes  up  another  wire  similarly  placed 
m  the  ground,  again  into  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  operator  ;  for,  until  it  has 
arrived  at  home,  the  electric  circuit  is  not 
completed  and  no  signal  is  given. 
WVave  after  wave  of  electricity  was 
transmitted,  until  the  whole  message  of 
some  twenty  words  had  been  communicat- 
ed to  tlie  island  of  Corfu ;  the  transit  of 
the  whole  occupying  six  minutes  ;  then  a 
brief  interval,  and  click,  click,  the  serpen- 
tine length  of  paper  unwinds  itself,  con- 
taining the  rei)ly,  which  came  back  in 
even  less  time  than  the  message  sent. 

Fortunate  was  it  for  tlie  science  of  tele- 
graphy that  this  experiment  was  made 
just  at  that  time,  for  it  was  fated  not  to 
be  repeated  over  the  same  route  again. 

The  cable  between  Sardinia  and  Malta, 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  broke  soon 
after,  either  from  the  chafing  upon  a  i-idge 
of  coral,  or,  not  improbably  from  the  ac- 
tion of  a  submarine  volcano.  From  the 
same  cause  the  Corfu  soon  followed  the 
example  of  fragility,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  both 
cables  have  defied  all  efforts  to  repair 
them.  They  have  now  been  abandoned, 
the  Company  deeming  it  expedient  to 
change  the  route,  and  the  communication 
is  now  kept  up  with  Malta  and  Corfu  by 
cables  from  Sicily. 

Another  wonderful  instance  of  the  mar- 
velous facility  of  transmitting  thoughts  by 
the  aid  of  the  lightning  has  just  been  re- 
corded. At  a  telegraph  soiree  given  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Gumey,  M.P.,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
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of  March  last,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
sent  on  a  message  to  St.  Peterburg,  in- 
quiring after  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia,  and  in  four  mhiutes  he  received 
word  from  the  hanks  of  the  Neva,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  miles,  that  he  was 
in  good  health. 

It  M'as  then  proposed  that  the  corre- 
spondence should  proceed  along  a  line 
makinn:  a  tour  of  the  whole  of  tlie  Conti- 
nent  oi  Europe,  and  return  through  France 
to  the  starting-point  in  London. 

St.  Petersburg  gave  the  signal  that 
thev  had  connected  the  wire  from  London 
which  passed  through  Berlin  on  to  Mos- 
cow. JVloscow  immediately  did  the  same 
to  Kiev,  in  Southern  Russia.  From  here 
it  extended  through  the  vast  tract  of  ter- 
ritory intervening  to  Temeswar,  an  im- 
portant fortified  town  in  Southern  Hun- 
gary, near  the  frontier  of  Turkey  ;  thence 
through  Trieste,  Venice,  to  Verona. 
From  Verona  it  was  telegraphed  that  the 
projected  circuit  of  correspondence  could 
not  be  completed,  in  consequence  of  an 
accident  to  the  lines  westward,  between 
there  and  Turin. 

But  the  telegraph  lines  as  above  de- 
scribed, extending  from  London  to  Ve- 
roua,  comi)leted  an  unbroken  circuit  of 
upward  of  Jive  thousand  miles^  through 
which  messages  passed  as  instantaneously 
as  though  the  distance  was  only  a  few 
miles;  relays  of  electricity  being  placed 
along  the  line  at  various  inteiTals  ready  to 
be  picked  up  as  before  mentioned. 

This  achievement  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  science  of  telegraphy. 

The  wires  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  were  extended  for  this  occasi(m 
to  ^Ir.  'Gumey's  drawing-room,  thereby 
placing  an  instantaneous  communication 
to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  tlie  guests. 

The  great  but  short-lived  success  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  although  disheartening  for 
the  time,  is  cheering  to  the  projectors  of  a 
new  line,  from  the  certain  and  established 
fact  that  the  causes  of  the  last  failure  can 
be  entirely  guarded  against  for  the  future, 
and  a  final  success  predicted  as  a  cer- 
tiiinty. 

Ill  fact,  so  many  improvements  have  been 
made  both  in  the  manufacture  and  mode 
of  working  submarine  cables,  that  distance 
and  speed  of  transmission  appear  to  have 
now  no  limit,  for  to  such  perfection  has 
the  paying-out  machinery  been  brought, 


that  perfect  success  is  only  a  qaestioa  of 
fine  weather. 

Since  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  seve- 
ral long  deep-sea  telegraph  lines  have  been 
safely  submerged,  and  worked  with  greal 
success,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  danger  attending  these  operadons 
required  much  more  engineering  skill  and 
attention  than  the  paying  out  of  a  line 
would  along  the  almost  level  platean  ex- 
isting between  Ireland  and  Newfound- 
land ;  because  the  bottom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  presents  the  same  geographical  foi^ 
mation  as  the  Alps.  At  one  time  the  oar 
ble  is  resting  on  the  top  of  a  submarine 
mountain,  while  at  another  it  makes  an 
almost  perpendicular  descent  of  move 
than  a  mile  s  depth  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  diflloidtj 
no  less  than  twenty-three  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  telegraphic  cable  hare  been 
successfully  laid  and  worked  dut^o^  the 
last  two  years — namely,  between  France 
and  Algiers,  Toulon  and  Corsica,  Coxfii 
and  Otranto,  Malta  and  Alexandria. 
^^  Tliis  fiict  at  once  indisputably  establish- 
es the  entire  practicabihty  of  laying  and 
successfully  working  the  telegraph-cable 
between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  working  of  submarine  cables  has 
also  undergone  a  complete  change;  in- 
stead of  a  largo  quantity  of  eleotncify 
being  ti*aiismitted  at  one  time  to  over> 
come  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  the 
wave  now  communicated  is  as  small  and 
as  weak  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  wear 
out  the  cable  unnecessarily.  The  practice 
of  the  science  has  also  demonstrated  that 
positive  currents  of  electricity,  or  those 
generated  from  the  copper  pole  of  the  bal* 
tery,  are  better  adapted  to  the  working 
of  submarine  cables  than  the  use  of  the 
negative  currents,  or  those  from  the  lino 
pole  of  the  battery,  or  both  altematdy. 
which,  it  has  been  observed,  will  soon  find 
out  the  weak  and  defective  places,  and 
destroy  the  cables  at  those  partioolar 
])arts. 

It  was  this  that,  in  a  measure,  acoeleni^ 
ed  the  fatal  pause  in  the  Atlantic  cable,  as 
every  current  sent  alon^  it  literally  <ui^ 
made  matters  worse  by  mcreasing  the  inr 
juries  which  the  cable  had  received  pre- 
vious to  its  submersion.  .  * 

One  of  the  modes  of  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  an  injury  to  a  submarine 
cable  is  extremely  simple;  namely,  bj 
sending  a  cmrent  of  electricity  along  tisi. 
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wire,  and  then  hj  observing,  upon  an  in- 
striinient  called  a  galvanometer,  the  amount 
of  electricity  which  returns,  as  in  every 
case  when  a  current  is  sent  along  a  wire, 
the  full  discharge  of  that  quantity  does 
not  take  place  at  the  other  end,  but  small 
particles  of  electric  fluid  linger  along  the 
wire,  and  return  to  the  instrument  which 
sent  it.  Therefore,  if  the  injmy  is  near  at 
hand,  the  return  current  will  be  compara- 
tively small,  because  the  greater  part  will 
have  escaped  into  the  sea ;  but  it  the  in- 
jury be  several  miles  away,  the  return 
current  will  be  increased,  as  more  of  the 
electricity  will  have  lingered  along  the 
wire  in  its  transit  over  a  greater  distance, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  w^ill  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  fault,  and  passed  away,  and  by  a 
mathematical  calculation  based  upon  these 
results,  the  distance  of  the  fault  is  deter- 
mined. 

The  cable  is  then  dragged  for  about  the 
spot  indicated  until  it  is  foimd,  then  haul- 
ed on  board,  repaired,  spliced,  and  dropped 
into  the  sea  again.  This  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring great  care,  experience,  and  judg- 
ment. At  a  recent  repairing  operation  in 
the  case  of  the  Belgian  cable,  which  was 
broken  by  a  ship's  anchor  a  short  time 
since,  it  was  found  that,  although  the  large 
iron  wires  of  the  outer  coveiing  were  bro- 
ken, as  well  as  the  intenial  copper  con- 
ductor, yet  so  tenacious  was  the  gutta 
percha,  that  it  resisted  the  enormous 
strain,  allowing  itself  to  be  literally  drawn 
out  from  the  size  of  a  piece  of  macaroni 
t-o  a  shred  of  vermicelli,  thus  adding  an- 
other fact  to  those  already  established  of 
its  indestructibiUty  under  water,  and  its 
superiority  ovei*  all  other  insulatmg  mate- 
rials for  submarine  cables. 

After  a  cable  has  been  submerged 
some  time,  it  becomes  incrusted  frequent- 
ly to  the  size  of  a  man's  body,  with  thou- 
sands of  muscles,  zoophytes,  marine  algse, 
and  infusoria}.  In  the  case  of  the  cable 
laid  along  the  Norwegian  coast  by  the  en- 
teq)rising  fishenuen  of  that  country,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  telegraph 
from  i>oint  to  point  the  arrival  of  the  her- 
ring shoals,  the  manager  reports  that  a 
portion  of  it,  being  required  to  be  taken 
up  temporarily,  was  found  to  be  incrusted 
to  nearly  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body, 
with  beautiful  coral  formations  and  other 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  lime- 
producing  animals  had  made  a  nucleus  of 
the  external  iron  for  the  pui-pose  of  moor- 
mg  themselves  to  the  bottom  and  carry- 


ing  on  their  work.  Thus  protected,  were 
it  not  for  ship's  anchors,  it  may  remain  un- 
disturbed to  the  end  of  time,  as  in  no  in- 
stance has  gutta  percha  been  found  to  de- 
cay imder  water,  which  appears  rather  to 
improve  than  deteriorate  its  insulating 
properties. 

The  very  first  cable  ever  laid,  which  was 
from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851,  is  as  good 
and  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  it  was  fin- 
ished. 

Of  the  five  proposed  telegraph  routes 
to  America,  namely — from  Ireland  to  New- 
foundland ;  France  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  thence  to  Newfoundland ; 
Spain  to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the  Bra- 
zils ;  the  Faro  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land to  Newfoundland;  and,  lastly,  the 
Russian  overland  route  to  unite  the  south 
of  China  with  America — ^the  first  decid- 
edly has  the  precedence  over  the  others  for 
various  and  obvious  reasons,  one  of  the 
number  being  that  it  would  be  under 
British  control,  both  ends  landing  on 
English  territory,  and  also  that  it  has  been 
un  fait  accompli. 

That  from  France  to  St.  Pierre  has  the 
next  best  chance  of  being  carried  out,  as 
it  is  said  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  most 
anxious  to  have  it  done,  and  has  offered  a 
guarantee  of  seven  per  cent  upon  the  cap- 
ital, conditionally  upon  the  cable  continu- 
ing in  working  order. 

Then  comes  the  Spanish  scheme,  vhich, 
from  the  great  distance  to  be  traversed, 
will  require  such  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
that  the  traffic  must  be  very  great  to 
make  it  pay,  even  if  the  enormous  capital 
required  were  ever  subscribed.  The 
Queen  of  Spain  has,  however,  granted  the 
projectors  a  guarantee,  and  has  intimated 
her  wish  to  become  the  first  shareholder. 

Next  is  the  northern  route  vid  Iceland 
and  Labrador,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
put  forward  lately  by  the  parties  interest- 
ed, but  which  is  the  least  likely  of  any  of 
the  routes  to  be  successfully  carried  out, 
as  the  temperature  and  magnetic  influences 
may  prove  an  insurmomi table  obstacle  to 
the  successful  w^orking  of  electric  instru- 
ments in  those  desolate  regions,  so  fre- 
quently agitated  by  snow-storms  and  vol- 
canoes, independently  of  the  danger  to 
the  cables  from  tlie  grounding  of  ice- 
bergs. 

Lastly,  there  remains  the  proposed  route 
through  Russia  and  Asia,  which  at  present 
appears  thoroughly  impracticable,  not 
only  from  the  great  extent  of  land  to  be 
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traversed,  but  also  from  the  depredations  ' 
of  turbulent  tribes  inhabituig  those  unci- 
vilized regions. 

The  telegraph  instrument  now  univer^ 
sally  adopted  is  an  improved  arrangement 
of  that  invented  by  IVofessor  Morse,  and 
which  records  its  telegrams  in  ciphers  of 
long  and  short  dashes  upon  a  continuous 
slip  of  paper. 

The  old  system  of  the  vibrating-needle 
instruments  patented  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  is  now  very  little 
used,  as  the  constant  watching  of  the  vi- 
bration of  the  needles  produces  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  operator. 
After  laborious  service,  and  especially 
after  service  at  night,  the  retina  is  fre- 
quently so  affected  that  for  a  considerable 
tmie  all  small  objects  appear  double  and 
slirouded  in  a  haze. 

Another  system,  invented  by  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  has  been  successfully  adopted  by 
the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  namely,  that  of  telegraphing 


by  sound  produced  on  two  small  bells,  the 
employes  deciphering  the  signals  by  listen* 
iiig  with  their  ears  instead  of  watching 
with  their  eyes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Post-office  aiK 
tliorities  have  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  up  all  the  telegraph  lines  in 
England,  and  tliat  the  whole  system  Bhoald 
be  transferred  to  them,  and  eveiy  post- 
office  in  town  and  coimtry  should  become 
a  telegraph  office — a  miiform  rate  and 
postal  system  being  adopted.  A  similai^ 
j)lan  was  suggested  to  the  Government  of 
the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  1846,  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brett,  who  has  done  so  much  fer 
telegraphy  in  introducing  and  establisdung 
the  mvention  of  the  submarine  telegraph, 
and  although  hundreds  of  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  different  kinds  of  cables, 
tlie  original  spiral  form  of  twisted  wires 
for  the  outer  covering,  originaUy  adopted 
by  Mr.  Brett,  still  keeps  its  ground. 

T.  A.  Maset. 


<  ^  I   1^1 


From    tlie    Dublin    UnlTersIty    Magazine. 


WAKING        VISIONS 


BY    JONATHAN     PREKE     SLINGSBY. 


*'  A  dream,  and  firultleis  y'*Aox\,'^—Sk'aI»peart* 


Visions  of  beauty  !  dreams  of  my  childhood ! 

Come  back  again  in  your  witchine  array ; 
Sweet  as  the  warblings  of  birds  in  the  wild  wood, 

Fresh  as  the  dew-beads  in  mornings  of  May. 
Oh !  let  my  spirit  dreamily  wander 

Once  again  back  to  those  far-away  hoars ; 
Love  as  I  loved  then,  purer  and  fonder. 

Heaven  all  sunshine  and  earth  strewed  with  flowers. 


Visions  of  glory  1  bright  as  the  noon-day, 

Come  back  again  in  your  richness  and  truth ; 
Gorgeoas  and  warm,  as  the  sun  of  a  June-day, 

"Wild,  as  the  mountain-stream — ^Visions  of  youth  I 
Oh  !  let  my  spirit  bathe  in  your  splendor ; 

Life  throbbing  strongly  through  heart  and  through  vein, 
Love — a  deep  passion,  holy  and  tender ; 

Pleasure — the  life-wine  my  soul  sought  to  drain. 
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Visions  of  greatness,  knowledge,  and  power  I 

Come  back  again  as  ye  were  in  my  prime ; 
Mellow  in  promise  of  fruit  from  the  flower, 

Fame  from  the  lay — Manhood*s  ripe  autumn -time. 
Oh  !  let  my  spirit  cling  in  its  longing 

Still  to  those  visions  that  flattered  and  fled ; 
Let  me  re-people  my  heart  with  the  thronging 

Of  phantoms  that  cheated,  of  hopes  that  are  dead. 

Visions !  all  visions !     How  sad  to  remember 

Beauty  and  glory  and  greatness  when  gone — 
Spring,  summer,  autuirjn,  all  past — and  December 

With  snow-flake  and  cloud  coming  gloomily  on  ! 
Echo  of  strings  long  untouched  by  the  finger — 

Odor  of  life  when  its  flowers  decay, 
Memory — how  fondly  the  soul  loves  to  linger  * 

Through  thy  dim  shadow-land  wandering  away. 

Vi.sions !  all  visions !  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper. 

Man  walks  in  shadows  from  cradle  to  tomb. 
In  shadows  that  ever  grow  darker  and  deeper 

As  his  life-sun  goes  down  to  its  setting  in  gloom. 
The  Past  all  illusion — the  Present  flits  from  us  ; 

It  dies  as  we  grasp  it  and  turns  into  Past. 
The  Future,  all  darkness,  gives  only  one  promise — 

AVhen  our  journey  is  over,  the  grave-reat  at  last 

Oh !  let  my  spirit  slumber  no  longer. 

Lapped  m  those  visions  delusive  and  sad. 
Awake  I  let  thy  ken  become  clearer  and  stronger 

To  pierce  those  life-shadows,  my  soul,  and  be  glad. 
All  is  not  darkness — from  regions  elysian 

Through  the  grave,  as  it  opens,  a  light  thou  canst  view. 
Evanish  ye  shadows  I  dissolve  every  vision  ! 

For  all  things  in  heaven  are  real  and  true. 


From    the    8t.    Jameses    Magatine. 


THE      GROWTH      OF      LONDON. 


London  is,  in  one  respect,  the  most  won- 
derful of  cities.  It  seems  to  possess  an  un- 
limited j)ower  of  expansion.  Step  by  step, 
from  year  to  year,  its  growth  advances,  aa 
it  enfolds  new  suburbs  to  its  bosom.  This 
process  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  until 
the  traveler  of  the  present  can  scarcely 
realize  the  scenes  of  the  past.  As  we 
move  amid  the  throng  of  passengers,  and 
listen  to  the  undying  hum  of  commeice,  it 
is  difficult  to  think  of  the  Metropolis  as 
comprised  within  the  ancient  city  walls 
and  gatetj  of  which  the  names  alone  re- 


main. Still  more  difliicult  is  it  to  conceive 
of  a  time  when  the  Thames  flowed  silently 
through  green  banks  and  deep  forests. 

Our  forefathers,  even  in  barbarous  ages, 
seem  to  have  possessed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  faculty  of  choosing  suitable  sites 
for  cities.  Though  many  proofs  of  this 
might  be  found,  there  is  none  clearer  than 
their  choice  of  a  capital.  It  is  mainly  the 
excellent  coraLmercial  situation  of  London 
which  has  brought  it,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  its  present  astonishing  greatness 
and  importance.    As  we  muse  on    the 
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many  advantaj^cs  of  it  position,  we  can 
forp^ve  the  enthusiasm,  it  not  the  poetry, 
of  Drayton,  in  the  following  lines  from  his 
Polyolbion : 

*'  Oh !  more  than  mortal  man 
Who  did  this  town  begin, 
Whoso  knowledge  found  the  place 
So  fit  to  set  it  in. 
What  god  or  heavenly  power 
Was  harbored  in  thy  breast  ?** 

All  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation have  failed.  The  monks  and  poets 
of  the  middle  ages  loved  to  ascribe  it  to 
]5rutus,  the  fabulous  Trojan  hero.  Sir 
Chi'istopher  Wren  remarks  that  London 
must  have  been  the  cliief  seat  of  trade  be- 
tween the  ancient  Bntons  and  the  Gauls. 
Tlie  Romans  did  not  subjugate  it  till  the 
reign  of  Claudius  ;  but  Tacitus  mentions  it 
as  of  great  note  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

The  true  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
name  are  matters  of  much  dispute.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  derived  it  from  two 
British  words,  signifying  "  Ship  hill,"  or 
"  a  harbor  of  ships ;"  Maitland,  from  two 
Gaelic  words,  "  Lon,"  a  i)lain,  and  "  Dun," 
or  "  Don,"  a  hill.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable theory  is  that  of  Pennant,  who 
traces  the  name  to  the  Celtic  terms 
"  Llyn,"  a  lake,  and  "  Din,"  a  town.  No 
less  pains  have  been  taken  to  define  the 
I>oint  at  which  the  town  commenced.  It 
appears,  on  many  accounts,  likely  that  the 
hrst  buildings  were  at  or  near  Cheapside. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Britain,  London  suffered  much 
from  war.  It  was  burnt  in  the  revolt  of 
Queen  Boadicea  by  the  Romans,  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Picts  in  297.  There  is,  how- 
ever, ample  evidence  that  Roman  London 
became  a  city  of  magnitude,  and  even 
nLagnificence.  We  are  able  to  trace  the 
boundaries  pretty  accurately.  Tliese  would 
seem  originally  to  have  been  the  Thames 
on  the  south,  and  a  line  on  the  north  a  lit- 
little  beyond  Guildhall.  The  burial- 
places,  which  with  the  Romans  were 
always  outside  their  cities,  are  proved 
by  tile  ftinenJ  urns  and  other  relics  dis- 
covered, to  have  been  in  Spitalfields,  Good- 
manfields,  I^ishopsgate,  and  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  But  the  city  outgrew  these 
limits ;  for  the  wall  built  in  the  reign  of 
Constantuie  the  Great  inclosed  a  much 
larger  space.  It  ran  from  the  Tower,  by 
the  Minories  and  Iloundsditch,  to  Bishops- 
gate;  then  to  Cripplegate  along  London 
Wall ;  thence  to  Aldersgate,  whence,  turn- 
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southward  at  an  angle,  it  passed 
througli  Ludgate  and  behind  Newgate  to 
the  Thames,  which  it  skirted  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Tower.  Many  handsome  Til- 
las  must  have  existed  at  this  period,  as 
their  ruins  testify ;  and  the  nnmerous  Ro- 
man remains  from  time  to  time  foand,  in 
the  shape  of  articles  of  artistic  elegaaoe 
and  value,  give  us  an  idea  of  condderable 
wealth.  The  great  Roman  Highway,  or 
main  road,  was  Watling  street,  stretcmn^ 
from  the  ancient  London  Stone,  which  stOl 
exists,  in  Cannon  street,  to  the  Tower.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  modem  ley- 
el  of  the  city  is  abont  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  higher  than  that  of  those  days;  ao 
that  the  footsteps  of  the  citizens  of  the 
present  are  level  with  the  first-floor  win- 
dows of  the  Romans.  A  great  deal  of 
draining  and  embankment  was  needed,  fixr 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  then  spread  fir 
and  wide.  Chelsea  and  Battersea  were 
lakes,  the  West-End  a  marsh,  and  Una- 
bury  a  forest.  A  single  bridge  of  wood 
spanned  the  river. 

We  catch  but  very  few  glimpses  of  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  inyasion  of 
England.  It  would  seem  to  have  escaped 
ruin  from  the  invaders,  and  to  have  been 
occupied  with  but  slight  alteration.  On 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  throngh 
the  preaching  of  Angustine,  a  church  ded- 
icated to  St.  I'aul  was  erected  on  Ludgate 
Hill  (where  a  temple  to  Diana  had  former- 
ly stood)  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent. 
Soon  after,  ^ebert.  King  of  the  East-Sax- 
ons, built  one  at  Westminster — ^then  a 
place  of  thickets  and  fens — ^which  was 
said  to  be  miraculously  consecrated  by 
St.  Peter.  The  sites  of  these  churches  are 
now  occupied  by  the  noble  Cathedral  and 
venerable  Abbey  which  arc  our  city's  arbh- 
itectural  pride. 

Li  the  year  833,  a  Witenagemot  was 
hold  in  England.  This  was  probably  the 
first  Parliamentary  assembly  within  Ha 
walls — ^not  an  assembly  of  courtly  nobles 
or  educated  commoners,  but  a  fi;athering  of 
bearded  warriors,  anxious  to  devise  means 
for  repelling  the  "  Black  Danes.''  What- 
ever were  the  measures  agreed  on  lor  re- 
sistance to  those  terrible  invaders,  they  did 
not  succeed;  for  in  830  the  city  was  sack- 
ed. And  whenever  the  citijsens  of  London 
appear  in  history  during  the  next  hundred 
years,  it  is  as  harassed  bv  guerrilla  inoor- 
sions  from  the  bands  of  Denmark.  Flna^ 
too,  were  frequent.  Speede  tells  us,  that : 
"  In  the  year  982  the  dtie  London 
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miserably  destroyed  and  defaced  by  fire  ; 
whose  beautie  then  chiefly  extended  from 
Ludgatc  westward — for  that  within  the 
walles,  and  where  the  heart  of  the  citie 
now  is,  was  then  neither  beautiful  nor  or- 
derly built."  However,  damages  of  every 
801-t  were  quickly  repaired  by  the  inhabit- 
ants with  timber  from  the  then  extensive 
forests  of  Islington  and  Ilonisey.  On  the 
amalgamation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, London  gradually  assumed  its  po- 
sition as  the  capital  of  all  England.  The 
first  of  the  long  line  of  coronations  at 
Westminster  was  that  of  Edmund  Ironside. 
Edward  the  Confessor  rebuilt  St.  Peter's 
Church  there,  and  erected  a  Palace  adjoin- 
ing it.  Here  he  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  the  room  called  the  Paint- 
e<l  Chamber,  while  his  subjects  were  keep- 
ing the  Christmas  festival. 

There  is  little  to  enable  us  to  create  for 
ourselves  a  picture  of  Saxon  London.  But, 
as  Lamb.irde  assures  us,  "  there  want  not 
innumerable  testimonies  of  all  the  Saxon 
authors,  that  during  all  the  tyme  of  their 
government  it  bare  the  bell."  Bede  calls 
it  ''  a  princely  town  of  trade." 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Lon- 
doners at  first  resolved  to  fight  for  their 
independence  of  Norman  rule.  William 
the  Conqueror  hastened  toward  the  city  ; 
but  meeting  on  the  way  with  some  resist- 
ance, he  changed  his  mind,  and  turned 
back  to  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire. 
There  he  took  up  his  Quarters  in  the  old 
castle  of  the  kings  of  Mercia  —  the  ruins 
of  which  adorn  that  town  to  this  day  — 
and  began  to  consider  what  he  should 
do.  He  was  spared  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing. The  clergy  of  London,  with  Stigand 
the  primate  at  their  head,  declared  for 
the  Conqueror;  and  the  city  submitted. 
William  was  crowned  at  Westminster  — 
not  without  a  distiu*bance — and  granted 
the  following  charter,  consisting  of  four 
lines  and  a  quarter  in  the  Saxon  character, 
on  a  slip  of  parchment  six  inches  long: 

**  William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop 
and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve,  and  all  the  burgess- 
es in  London,  both  French  and  English.  And 
I  declare  that  I  grant  you  to  be  all  iawworthy, 
as  you  were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward ;  and  I 
grant  that  every  child  shall  be  his  father's  heir 
after  his  father's  days ;  and  I  will  not  (suffer  any 
person  to  do  wrong." 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  seems  to 
have  commenced  the  architectural  beauty 
of  London.    William  I.  erected  the  White 
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Tower,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fort- 
ress. This  is  said  to  have  been  design- 
ed by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Westminster  Hall  owes  its  origin  to  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  When,  about  the  end  of  the 
century,  St.  Paul's  Church  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  the  splendid  Gothic  structure 
known  as  "  Old  St.  Paul's  "  was  reared  in 
its  stead.  Many  noble  priories  —  as  St. 
Bartholomew  at  Smithfield,  and  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  at  Clerkenwell — graced  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Westmin- 
ster, destined  for  many  ages  to  accommo- 
date the  House  of  Commons,  was  built 
fifty  years  later.  And  in  11 76,  the  wood- 
en bridge  over  the  river  having  become 
ruinous,  there  was  commenced  one  of 
stone,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Cole- 
church.  This  was  a  great  work  for  the 
age,  and  was  not  completed  until  1209. 
The  Temple  Church  adorned  Fleet  street 
ere  the  twelfth  century  ran  out. 

We  get  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Small,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  appeared  to  modem 
eyes.  The  population  was  estimated  by 
Peter  of  Blois  at  forty  thousand.  Or- 
chards flourished  where  Paternoster  Row 
and  Ivy  Lane  now  stand.  The  youth  of 
the  city  took  summer  strolls  to  Clerkenwell, 
Holywell,  and  St.  Clement's  Well,  of  which 
the  waters  were  greatly  esteemed.  Smith- 
field —  then  called  Smoothfield,  and  de- 
scribed as  in  the  suburb  without  the  gate 
—  was  the  horse-market,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  race-course.  The  forests  on 
the  north  abounded  with  stags,  wild  bulls, 
boars,  and  fallow-deer.  Yet  Fitzstephen, 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1191, 
has'  left  a  glowing  description  of  the 
wealth,  power,  and  importance  of  the  me- 
tropolis. There  were,  he  tells  us,  thirteen 
conventual  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
si*  parochial  churches,  and  three  public 
schools.  The  citizens  were  patterns  of 
social  elegance,  of  domestic  virtue,  and 
of  respect  for  religion.  Into  the  city  flow- 
ed the  gold  and  spices  of  the  East,  the 
ftirs  of  the  North,  and  the  wines  of  the 
South.  "The  only  plagues,"  says  he, 
"  are  the  intemperate  drinking  of  foolish 
people,  and  the  frequent  fires.'^  The  last 
of  these  evils  was  in  some  measure  cor- 
rected* by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I.,  in 
1191,  commanding  that  all  houses  shouW 
be  built  of  stone.  For  the  former  "plague/' 
modem  science  has  not  yet  discovered; 
or  at  least  applied,  any  adequate  remedy 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  into  the  history  of  Lon- 
don. We  must  therefore  pass  rapidly 
over  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  reigns, 
nor  be  tempted  to  turn  aside  for  even  a 
passing  glance  at  the  many  stirring  events 
which  took  place  witliin  the  walls.  The 
marcli  of  the  Crusaders  from  St.  John's 
Gate  at  Clerkenwell,  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler,  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers  at 
Paul's  Cross,  the  burning  of  the  IVfarian 
martyrs  in  Smithfield,  must  not  compel 
us  to  linger ;  but  we  may  notice  the  im- 
provements which  were  introduced  dur- 
mg  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  record  what  can  be  gather- 
ed as  to  the  growth  of  the  city. 

In  1218,  wie  forest  of  Middlesex  was 
cleared,  and  the  land  sold  for  building. 
In  1221,  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
Westminster  Abbey  was  laid  by  Henry 

m. 

The  great  question  of  a  supply  of  water 
engaged  public  attention  in  1236.  Hith- 
erto various  wells  and  springs  had  sup- 
plied the  city;  but  these  now  began  to 
fail  and  grow  insufficient.  A  plan  was 
therefore  devised  by  wliich  water  was 
brought  from  the  village  of  Tybum  in 
leaden  pipes  to  conduits  or  cisterns  erect- 
ed in  various  streets ;  and  this  was  found 
to  answer  satisfactorily. 

Coal  began  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
tures in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  first  it  was  much  opposed 
by  the  citizens.  The  smoke  was  voted  a 
dimgerous  nuisance,  and  an  act  passed  in 
1316  actually  forbade  the  burning  of  coal. 
But  its  superiority  as  fuel,  and  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  wood,  secured  its  idtimate 
adoption — more  especially  as  levying  taxes 
on  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  revenue. 

London  over  the  water  may  be  said  to 
have  first  fairly  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II [.  For  some  time  felons  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  escaping  over  London 
Bridge  into  the  village  of  South wark,  and 
thus  defying  and  evading  the  law  of  the 
metropolis.  Edward  therefore  annexed 
the  village  to  London,  and  brought  it  un- 
der civic  rule.  As  early,  however,  as 
1191,  Lambeth  Palace  had  been  erected. 

We  got  a  quaint  and  distinct  picture  of 
London  life  and  tradeat  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  London  Lackpenny^  a  poem  by  Lyd- 
gate.  It  describes  a  poor  countryman  as 
coming  up  to  London  to  prosecute  a  law- 
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suit,  being  confounded  by  tlie  damor 
everywhere  around  him,  and  finding  that 
he  could  obtain  nothing  for  want  of  money. 
The  poem  is  far  too  lengthy  to  quote  est' 
tire,  but  a  few  lines  desonbing  some  of 
the  chief  resorts  of  trade  will  be  interestiiig. 
The  coimtryman,  afler  failing  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  lawyers  or  Westminster 
Hall  without  fee,  and  being  moreover  tan- 
talized with  the  offer  of  all  kinds  of  lux- 
uries in  exchange  for  the  cash  be  lacked, 
tells  us: 

"  Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie, 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price. 
*•  Hot  peascods !'  one  began  to  cry, 

*  Strawberries  ripel*  and  'Cherries  in  fSbm 

riser* 
And  bad  me  come  near,  and  buy  some  spioa. 
Pepper  and  saffron  they  gan  me  bede,t 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  speed. 
Then  to  the  Chepe  I  began  me  drawn. 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand ; 
One  offered  me  velyet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  t^keth  me  by  the  hand : 

*  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  Isad.* 
Then  full  I  went  by  London  Stone, 
Throughout  all  Ganwyke  street ; 
Drapers  much  cloth  offered  me  anoD| 
Then  comes  me  one  cried  '  Hot  sheep'a-feet' 
One  cried  *  mackerel/  *ryster   green,*  an- 
other gan  greet 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  Eastchepe ; 
One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  s  pie; 
Pewter-pots  they  clattered  on  a  neap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy.'* 

The  poem  closes  with  the  following  b^ 
nediction  for  the  "  limbs  of  the  law  v* 

^  Now  Jesu,  that  Id  Bethlehem  was  born. 
Save  London,  and  send  all  true  lawyers  their 

meed — 
For  whoso  lacks  money  with  them  shall  not 

speed." 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry 
Barton,  in  1416,  an  attempt  was  for  tlie 
first  time  made  to  light  the  streets  of 
London  at  night.  The  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  hang  out  lanterns  before  thdr 
doors  in  the  winter  evenings  between 
Allhallows  and  Candlemas ;  and  a  wateli> 
man  was  nightly  heard  to  cry  in  tbe 
streets:  "Hang  out  your  lights P  Fse- 
ble  as  was  tlie  glimmer  or  these,  they 
must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  the 
dwellers  in  "  lovely  London,"  as  the  city 
is  called  al>out  this  time  in  the  ballad  oif 
Chevy  Chase.    Soon  after,  Lcadeuhall 
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erected  as  a  public  granary  for  storing 
corn  against  a  time  of  dearth ;  and  New- 
gate was  rebuilt  bv  the  executors  of  the 
famous  Dick  Whittington,  thrice  Lord 
Mayor.  The  portion  of  London  within 
the  walls  now  became  closely  crowded. 
The  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  the  mer- 
chant-princes adorned  it.  The  torrent  of 
trade  and  population  began  to  overflow. 
But  the  houses  were  stUl  largely  built  of 
wood  and  clay,  with  one  story  jutting  out 
over  the  other  until  the  top  of  the  street 
was  but  a  narrow  chink  to  let  in  light. 
The  furniture,  even  of  mansions,  was  rude ; 
the  floors  strewed  with  rushes  seldom 
renewed ;  the  supply  both  of  water  and 
air  deficient.  Holinshed  describes  Lon- 
don, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  presenting  but  "a  mean  appear- 
ance in  comparison  with  foreign  cities." 

Greatly  had  London  increased  in  size 
when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
it  continued  to  grow  so  rapidly  during  her 
reign  that  its  extension  was  forbidden. 
Yet^  when  w^e  turn  to  the  map  drawn  by 
Aggas,  in  1560,  we  are  forced  to  smile 
at  what  our  forefathers  considered  the 
wondrous  stretch  of  the  city.  "  Fins- 
burie  Field"  was  a  field  indeed,  and  a 
place  of  practice  for  archers,  though  it  was 
getting  (lotted  here  and  there  with  houses, 
much  to  the  annovance  of  the  said  archers. 
There  were  three  windmills,  too,  on  the 
open  ground  hard  by.  Spitalfields  were 
equally  verdant ;  Goodmanfields  still  more 
so.  Clerkenwell  was  not  yet  annexed. 
The  Strand  was  a  kind  of  lane  from  Lon- 
don to  Westminster,  ornamented  on  the 
south  side  with  noblemen's  mansions  run- 
ning down  to  the  water's  edge.  All  west 
of  Charing  Cross  was  open  country,  Spring 
Gardens  having  a  bowling-green  and  sev- 
eral favorite  promenades.  There  were  a 
few  scattered  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  Ilolborn,  along  the  road  to  St.  Giles-in- 
the-FicIds.  St.  Fancras,  Kentish  Town, 
Islington,  and  Tottenham  Court,  were 
villages  only  to  be  reached  by  a  rural  and 
somewhat  dangerous  walk.  On  the  Sur- 
rey side  of  the  river  there  were  not  ten 
buildings  between  Lambeth  and  where 
the  west  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  now 
stands.  From  thence  to  the  Borough 
there  was  a  row  of  houses,  and  a  few  more 
were  scattered  between  Tooley  street  and 
Ilorsleydown.  On  the  accession  of  James 
I.  the  whole  population  of  London  was 
calculatAjd  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. 


When  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 
Charles  L  and  the  Parliament,  an  assault 
from  the  army  of  Prince  Rupert  was  fear- 
ed, and  fortifications  were  erected  around 
the  city  in  consequence.  The  position  of 
the  entrance  to  these  gives  us  an  an  idea 
of  the  dimensions  London  had  then  at- 
tained. The  first  entrance  was  near  the 
windmill,  Whitechapel  Road ;  the  second 
at  Shoreditch;  the  third  in  St.  John  Street; 
the  fourth  at  Tyburn,  St.  Giles's  Fields ; 
the  fifth  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

The  assault  came  not ;  but  London  was 
ere  long  to  pass  through  a  more  terrible 
ordeal — a  baptism  of  fire!  In  1666  the 
Great  Fire  laid  the  main  portion  of  the 
Metropolis  in  ashes.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  were  covered  with  the 
ruins.  From  Temple  Bar  to  Bishopsgate, 
and  from  Holbom  to  London  Bridge, 
masses  of  flaming  or  charred  timber,  min- 
gled with  calcined  stones  and  melted 
metal,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  proud 
and  mighty  town.  Four  hundred  streets, 
thirteen  thousand  houses,  eighty-seven 
parish  churches,  and  six  chapels,  the 
grand  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
whole  of  the  public  buildings,  were  with- 
ered from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Seven 
million  poimds'  worth  of  property  was  ut- 
terly destroyed. 

Fearful  as  was  this  devastation,  the  city 
rose  again  with  marvelous  rapidity.  It 
must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  that  the 
plans  of  such  men  as  Wren,  Evelyn,  and 
others,  for  its  reconstruction,  were  not 
carried  out.  The  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  sites  of  their  former  dwelhngs 
prevented  this.  They  insisted  on  rebuild- 
mg  their  own  houses  after  their  own 
fashion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
event  tended  to  widen  rather  than  contract 
the  boundaries  of  the  city ;  and  it  was 
certainly  most  beneficially  eflTectual  in 
clearing  away  the  narrow  streets  and 
cumbrous  wooden  buildings,  which  had 
now  to  be  replaced  by  structures  of 
brick. 

London  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  the  Great 
Fire  by  1690.  The  population  was  then 
half  a  million,  and  houses  were  estimated 
at  eighty-seven  thousand.  The  buildings 
withm  the  walls  had  nearly  risen  from 
their  ruins,  and  Spitalfields  had  become 
covered  wnth  dwellings.  The  modira 
West  End,  too,  was  beginning  to  appear, 
for  St.  James's  Square  and  Church  were 
just  built,  and  a  chain  of  houses  linked 
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them  to  Temple  Bar.    Burlington  House  begins,  and  eight  or  ten  lam  hmyridka  iiied  to 

had  also  been  reared.     But  all  northward  sUnd  there  in  a  row.    At  ^at  time  the  church 

and   westward   of   this   was  open  land,  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields  had  only  ^ 

•*i,  ;i     ^      ^  1  J    iL^.r.^   r^  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  six  small  ainuh 

with  ponds  for  fishers   and    covers  for  houses  stood  in  the  veir  middle  of  High  Sl«et 

sportsnien.     Condmt  street  was   a  me^  North-west  of  RusseU  Square  was  a  Ime  fivm, 

dow  with  a  celebrated  water-sprmg;  and  occupied  by  two  very  eccentric  old  maiden  ib- 

Oxford  Street   (then   called  tlie   Oxford  ters  named  Capper.    A  few  straggling  hooiis 

Road)  ran  between  hedges.     Chelsea  was  flanked  the  northern  part  of  TotteiJiam  Oourl 

still  a  quiet  country  vilkge,  and  so  was  ^ohd,  Hanway  Street  was  a  place  for  ftshiooft- 

Islington.    The  nobiUty  and  the  elite  of  ble  shops,  and  RathbonePUwe  was  t^antedb 

♦u«  v««-r»««*;i«  ^^T^^,.,.u.r  M^r^A  ^/^+  ;«  +ii«  people  of  wealth  and  station.  W hiteneld's  Chapd 

the  mercantile  community  hved  yet  in  the  ^\^^  ^uilt  in  1764,  on  the  site  of  a  la^ 

city,  m  those  palaces  many  ol  which  are  p^^d.  which  was  called  the  Littie  Sea.  Wind- 
now  standmg  to  testify  of  its  by-gone  ar-  miu  street,  just  beyond  it,  was  recommended 
cliitectural  grandeur.  for  lodgings  to  inyalids  by  physiciaDS  for  the 
As  the  eighteenth  century  commenced,  sake  of  its  pure  country  air.  Northward,  then 
London  still  progressed  to  the  north  and  was  an  open  extent  of  fields,  with  numeipu 
west.    The    revocation   of  the   Edict  of  turnstiles ;  and  the  pipes  of  the  New  KiTer 

Nantes  had  driven  many  French  Protest-  ^Ti"*? ^  T^t  '^^*^''  ^w?^  proy»  rix  or 

4.      r        «  4.     V     1     ^       1  ^^1^^  :^  eight  feet  high,  beneath  which  watercrwMt 

ant  refugees  to  l^ng  and  who  settled  in  ^  ^^  IbundanUy." 

St.  Giles's  And  .Smtalfields.     The  distnct  **  '' 

called  Seven  Dials  sprang  up.    Bedford       Wliile  London  outgrew  so  mighlQy,  in- 

Kow,  Red  Lion  Square,  and  the  whole  ternal  improvements  were  not  BuspendecL 

district  north  of  Ilolborn,  were  added  to  The  shops,  which  had  for  ages  been  open 

the    swiflly-growing  city.      Bloomsbury  and  unglazcd,  began,  about  [1710,  to  be 

Square,  (then  called  Southampton  Square,^  enriched  with  plate-glass  windows.    The 

Soho  Square,  (then  called  King's  Square,)  "  Tatler"  tell  us  of  "  private  shops  that 

and  Golden  S(|uare,  followed  suit.     Soon  stand  upon  Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole 

Shoreditch,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  hitherto  rows    of  tin  -  pots    showing    themaelvee 

solitary  Islington,  began  to  be  drawn  in.  through  a  sash  window."    And  in  1768 

From  Bond  Street  to  Marylebone  houses  was  passed  a  paving  act,  than  which  none 

were  rearing  in  1717;   Rathbone  Place  was  ever  more  needful.    For  centorieSi 

was  built  in  1718  ;  and  in  1726  was  com-  the  filthy  and  undrained  streets  had  been 

pleted  the  church    of  St.  Martin-in-the-  an  eye-sore  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  a 

Fields.     Berkeley  Square  arose  in  the  far  fruitful  source  of  accident  and  disocmifort ; 

west,   while  in    the  east    the  parish   of  wliile    only  a  few  favored  spots  oonld 

Wapping  was  formed.    The  Fleet  Ditch  boast  of  pavement.     Now,  at  length,  steps 

was  covered  over,  and  Fleet  Market  built  were  taken  to  remedy  this  evil.    Another 

therein.     Paddington   was   joined    with  almost  equally  great  was  cured,  by  the  re- 

Ljlington  by  the  New  Road.     Grosvenor  moval  of  the  old  signs  which  hung  over 

Square  also  belongs  to  tliis  period.  the  shops,  and  of  many  other  obstmctions 

By  1 750  the  W  est  End  was  a  comi)act  to    the    thoroughfares.     The    Bystem  of 

mass  of  houses.    The  boundaries  of  Lon-  numbering  the  houses  was  oommenoed  ill 

don  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were  1764. 

tlien  somewhat  as  follows :  Starting  cast-       During  all  the  preceding  centuries,  hoi 

ward,   from    Portland    Square,    crossing  a  single  bridge  had  girded  the  Thames. 

Tottenliam  Court  Road,  we  pass  Blooms-  The  traffic  across  London  Bridge  now  be- 

bury  and  travel  on  through  Clerkenwell,  cjmie  so  great,  and  its  distance  from  tiM 

Finsbury  Square,  Spitalfields,  and  Wliite-  West  End  so  inconvenient,  that  m  1788  a 

chapel,  to  Wapping.     We  quote  the  fol-  Parliamentary  grant  for  a  new  bridge  was 

lowing  description  of  the  north-west  por-  obtained,  and    VV^estminster  Bridffe  was 

tion  of  the  Metropolis  about  1766  from  a  completed  in  1754.    Blackfriars  flowed 

recent  publication  :     '  in  1770. 

^     ,    ^  ^         ,r     ,  .  ,  Onward,  and  still  onward,  to  the  north, 

-  Great  Portland  Street  Marylebone,  was  then  London  ad vanc<?d.     The  latter  part  of  the 

ttet  m5:  r;7edgef  le^a^  ^ortla'n'd  ^^  ""  ^f '\''""?^.lF^^ 

Chapel  to  the  New  Road,  where  was  a  turn-  ^^7^.  Squares  laid  out,  and  the  parishes 

stile.    .    .    .    Cavendish  Square  was  then  on  ^^    ^t-   Pancras  and    Marylebone    fonn- 

the  very  outskirts  of  the  town.     There  was  a  ^d.     Somers   Town   WM    commenoed    in 

veryhirge  farm  where  Osnaburgh  Street  now  1786.     Lord  Camden,  in   1700,  let  land 
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on  his  estate,  near  Kentish  Town,  for  build- 
ing fourteen  hundred  houses,  and  thus 
commenced  the  modem  Camden  Town. 

Public  attention  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  present  century  was  directed  to 
one  of  London's  most  pressing  wants — 
tliat  of  suitable  docks  for  her  maritime 
trade.  The  Greenland  (now  called  the 
Commercial)  Docks,  made  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river,  were  the  only  ones  she  could  boast. 
So  speedily,  however,  was  this  defect  reme- 
died, that,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
each  other,  the  West-India,  the  London, 
and  the  East-India  Docks  were  opened. 
The  last  of  these  were  completed  in  1806. 
Since  then  the  St.  Katheriue's  and  Victoria 
Docks  have  been  added. 

But  there  was  yet  to  be  revealed  to  the 
metropolis  a  still  greater  benefit.  Hither- 
to, during  the  winter  nights,  the  city  had 
been  lighted  only  by  occasional  oil  lamps, 
which  served  for  scarcely  more  than  to 
make  darkness  visible.  In  1807,  Mr.  Win- 
sor,  a  German,  lighted  one  side  of  Pall 
Mall  with  gas.  The  idea  was,  of  course, 
jeered  at  as  chimerical,  and,  for  want 
of  means  of  purifying  the  gas,  seemed 
at  first  of  doubtful  feasibility.  However, 
in  1810,  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  in 
1812  a  charter,  were  obtained  for  a  gas 
company.  In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Samuel  Clegg  de\'ised  many  very  useful 
improvements.  Ere  long  it  was  confess- 
ed that  the  great  triumph  of  turning  night 
into  day  had  been  fairly  achieved.  The 
metropolis  now  nightly  shines,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  observes,  with  a  splendor  to 
which  the  illuminations  for  La  Hogue  and 
Blenheim  would  have  looked  pale. 

From  the  accession  of  George  IV.  to 
the  Regency,  London  has  advanced,  both 
in  size  and  beauty,  beyond  all  precedent. 
Whole  districts,  large  as  cities,  have  arisen 
as  by  the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  Bel- 
gravia  and  Pimlico  on  the  south  of  Hyde 
Park ;  Tybumia  on  the  north ;  the  noble 
sweep  of  Regent  street,  the  Regent's  Park, 
with  its  splendid  terraces,  Trafalgar  Square, 
Portland  Place,  and  the  chief  buildings 


which  beautify  Pall  Mall,  are  the  growth 
of  the  last  forty  years.  Waterloo,  Hui- 
gerford,  Vauxhall,  and  South wark  Bridges 
have  spanned  the  Thames ;  and  that  mar- 
vel of  engineering  skill,  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, has  afforded  a  passage  beneath  its 
waters.  The  monuments  of  Nelson  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  with  statues  innumera- 
ble, of  various  merit,  relieve  the  monotony 
of  a  succession  of  dwclHng-houses.  The 
introduction  of  railways  has  afforded  the 
means  of  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  Lon- 
don the  produce  and  manufactures  of  every 
part  of  the  land ;  while  steamships  and 
electric  telegraphs  connect  it  with  the 
whole  habitable  globe.  And  still  the 
mighty  hive  of  industry  spreads,  till  it 
seems  ready  to  engulf  the  bights  of  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate  on  the  north,  and  the 
Surrey  Hills  to  the  southward. 

The  census  returns  just  published  show 
that  there  arc  at  present,  in  London  and 
its  suburbs,  within  the  limits  of  the  Me- 
tropolis Local  Management  Act,  362,890 
inhabited  houses.  The  area  covered  by 
these  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  80,000 
acres.  The  population  is  2,803,034.  Thus, 
there  are  now  just  four  times  the  number 
of  houses,  and  nearly  six  times  the  popula- 
tion, of  1690. 

Our  task  is  now  ended.  We  have 
traced  London  from  the  cluster  of  mud- 
huts  reared  by  the  Celtic  savages  to  the 
splendid  position  of  the  largest  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  foremost  nation,  in  the 
world. 

The  growth  of  London  is  a  grand  spec- 
tacle. It  represents  to  us  the  toil  and  the 
talent  of  by-gone  generations  who  slum- 
ber in  its  crowded  church-yards,  or  be- 
neath its  many  steeples.  It  is  a  type  of 
that  marvelous  British  colonization  which 
is  expanding  over  the  whole  world.  May 
it  prove  also  a  type  of  the  progress  of 
those  principles  of  sound  political  wisdom 
which  have  made  England  great,  glorious, 
and  free  I  And  may  it  image  the  spread 
of  that  ci\al  and  religious  liberty  which 
England  so  happily  enjoys ! 
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GREAT      SCHOLARS      AND      GREAT      EATERS. 


"  IIow  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart'* — Touitg. 


Does  very  extensive  erudition,  Avith  all 
its  multiplied  lights,  necessarily  render  the 
few  exceptional  possessors  more  happy  or 
amiable  than  the  comparatively  ignorant 
many,  wliose  endowments  are  circumscrib- 
ed by  the  rays  of  a  farthhig  candle  ?  Per- 
haps not.  And  does  not  learning  too  often 
engender  arrogance  and  pride  ?  The  hab- 
ituid  bitterness  of  polemical  discussion, 
whether  scliolastic,  political,  or  theologi- 
cal, answers  the  question  in  the  aflSrma- 
tive.  Eminent  examples  also  present  them- 
selves readily,  backed  by  the  arguments  of 
philosophers  of  acute  instinct  in  the  es- 
timate of  man's  faculties  and  their  appli- 
cation. We  speak  not  here  of  poverty,  so 
often  quoted  as  the  domestic  skeleton  of 
literature.  We  pass  over  Otway's  crust, 
Nat.  Lee's  strait-waistcoat,  Lydiat's  sin- 
gle shirt  in  three  months,  and  Chatterton's 
vial  of  poison.  We  do  not  pause  to 
"  mark  "  with  Dr.  Johnson, 

*^  What  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.'* 

We  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  moral  ef 
feet  of  inordinate  learning  on  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  the  voracious  recipient. 

The  wise  kuig  of  Israel,  the  first  of 
all  authorities  on  the  subject,  writing 
twenty -eight  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  records  his  opinion  thus :  "  And  fur- 
tiicr,  by  these,  my  son,  l>e  admonished :  of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
much  studv  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 
Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  that  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, and  Galen  were  full  of  ostentation  ; 
and  that  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plinv  the 
younger,  abounded  in  vanity.  Oicero 
bears  record  against  liimself — "  Quid  nos- 
tri  philosophi  ?  Nonne  in  his  libris  ipsis, 
quos  scribunt  de  contemnenda  gloria,  sua 
noinina  inscribunt." — What  do  our  ])hilos- 
ophers  do  ?     Do  they  not,  in  those  very 


books  which  they  write  on  despising  gloiy, 
set  their  names  m  the  title-page  ? 

Again,  Bacon  says :  ^^  Too  much  learning 
brecdeth  self-love,  and  inflateth  the  own- 
er. Wisdom  for  a  man^s  self  is,  in  many 
bnmches  thereof,  a  depraved  thing.  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  rats  that  will  be  sure  to 
leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it  fill ;  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the 
badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
him ;  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that 
shed  tears  when  they  would  devour." 
And  agmn :  '^  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for 
ornament  is  aflectation  ;  to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules  is  the  caprice  of  a 
scholar."  Of  what  use  to  the  world  to 
which  he  belonged  without  miziug  with 
it  was  the  vast  congeries  of  learning,  fSkti 
up  in  the  corebral  cells  of  Magliabeohi, 
who  passed  the  greater  part  of  a  life  pro* 
tracted  to  eighty  years,  in  a  wooden  on^ 
die,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  his  study,  sur- 
roimded  by  dirt,  cobwebs  well  tenanted 
with  spiders,  and  fusty  manuscripts  piled 
round  him  to  such  a  hight  that  ne  coidd 
scarely  be  seen ;  and  which  sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  he  made  his  oouoh  of 
repose  ? 

Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  bom  at  Agon, 
in  Guienne,  a.d.  1540,  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  profoundest  scholars  tnat  ever  lived. 
But  he  was  presuming,  self-sufficient,  and 
censorious,  with  scarcely  a  civQ  word  fbr 
any  one,  and  with  but  rare  and  transient 
glimpses  of  good  temper.  lEs  constiti^ 
tional  vanity  and  insolence  he  appears  to 
have  inherited  from  his  scarcely  less  Cflib^ 
brated  fatlier,  Julius  Ciesar  Scaliser,  gen- 
erally designated  as  the  elder.  This  r^ 
s])ectable  paterfamilias  being  asked  l^  a 
friend  what  he  would  like  to  have  said  of 
him  in  a  forthcoming  work,  replied:  ** En- 
deavor to  collect  your  best  ideas  of  what 
Masinissa,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  were^  and 
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your  portrait  will  have  some,  although  an 
imperfect  resemblance,  of  me."  The  an- 
swer is  extant  in  the  printed  collection  of 
tlie  elder  Scaliger's  letters,  or  it  could 
scarcely  be  received  as  credible.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  the  younger,  was  master  of  thir- 
teen languages,  but  liis  heart  was  far  in- 
ferior to  his  head.  Some  have  called  him, 
"  the  honor  and  miracle  of  his  age — a  sec- 
ond Yarro ;"  others,  "  the  master  of  all, 
the  support,  Apollo,  and  ^sculapius  of 
the  Muses  ;"  "the  dictator  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  the  divinity,  and  the  incompara- 
ble man  of  science."  Lipsius  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Av ranches  agreed  in  saying,  that 
*'  if  the  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  were  not 
princes,  they  deserved  sovereign  rank  from 
the  brightness  of  their  genius  and  the  mar- 
velous extent  of  their  knowledge."  The 
two  boasted  of  descent  from  the  familv  of 
tlie  Escali,  long  princes  of  Verona ;  but 
this  w  as  considered  an  empty  flourish. 

The  following  distich  was  written  for 
Joseph  Scaliger,  but  the  author's  name 
has  not  been  preserved : 

•*  Nectibi  seclaparcm.  Scalane,  priora  tulenint, 
Nee  tibi  secla  parem  postcriora  ferunt." 

Notwithstanding  the  superlative  praise 
so  freely  bestowed  on  himself,  no  one  ever 
dealt  more  severely  and  indiscriminately 
in  sweeping  censure  of  his  brethren  of  the 
quill,  whether  antecedent  or  cotempora- 
neous.  Origen,  he  plainly  calls  a  dreamer ; 
Justin  Martyr,  a  simi)leton ;  St.  Jerome,  an 
ignoramus ;  St.  Chrysostom,  a  proud  ras- 
cal ;  Kufinus,  a  base  villain ;  St.  Basil,  a 
pompous  assumer ;  Epiphanius,  an  illiter- 
ate dunce  ;  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  formal 
pedant. 

Hard  words,  and  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
vitu[)erative  epithets,  resembling  the  style 
in  favor  with  modem  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versiahsts.  Neither  was  this  human  por- 
cupine less  measured  in  his  sentences  on  the 
literati  of  his  own  day.  Because  he  sur- 
passed them  in  certain  points,  he  denied 
them  merit  in  others,  and  undervalued 
their  reputation  in  all.  Jacques  Cappel 
he  denounces  as  a  ridiculous  fool ;  Sir 
Ilenr^-  Saville,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Greek 
tutor,  he  calls  a  haughty  ass  ;  Clavius,  he 
stigmatizes  as  a  beast ;  Cornelius  Bertram, 
tlie  renow^ned  Hebrew  Professor  at  Gene- 
va and  Lausanne,  he  writes  down  as  a 
conceited  fellow ;  Maldonat,  as  a  mere 
plagiarist  of  Calvin  and  Beza ;  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  the  grandfather  of  the  three  gener- 


ations who  invented  and  immortalized  the 
Aldine,  or  Italian  type  of  printing,  he  un- 
dervalues as  a  weak  mind ;  Silvandus  La- 
bertus  is  with  him  a  mere  rustic ;  Ccelius 
Curio,  a  wretched  pretender ;  Jerome 
Mercurialis,  a  great  beast ;  Paul  Merula,  a 
contemptible  impostor ;  and  TValther,  a 
poor  animal.  Cardinal  Penori  is  treated 
by  Scaliger  as  an  ambitious  boaster  ;  Eri- 
cius  Putemus  and  Wouver  as  relators  of  idle 
tales ;  Robertel  and  Meursius,  as  shallow  pe- 
dants; Mellius  he  calls  an  ape,  and  Hoffinan 
a  plagiarist;  Lindenbeuch  he  condemns  as  a 
coxcomb ;  Christmanus,  as  an  enipty  sciol- 
ist ;  Victorius,  as  a  mere  copier  of  others, 
without  judgment ;  Lipsius,  one  of  his 
owTi  warmest  panegyrists,  he  rewards  by 
abuse,  including  in  the  same  pile  Cardan 
and  Montanus.  The  list  is  as  interminable 
as  the  line  of  Banquo's  shadowy  descend- 
ants, but  we  must  close  it  here.  The  Lu- 
therans, as  a  body,  are  called  barbarians ; 
and  all  the  Jesuits  asses.  Scaliger  him- 
self, it  must  be  remembered,  professed 
Calvinism. 

To  balance  the  account,  we  search  in 
vain  for  a  per  contra  page  of  eulogy,  but 
no  such  variation  is  to  be  foimd.  That 
this  man  was  unamiable  is  certain.  Could 
he  have  been  happy  ?  Who  shall  say, 
Yes  ?  Does  he  not  more  palpably  invert 
the  popular  apophthegm,  "A  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing  "  ?  How  he  es- 
caped without  broken  bones  from  the  le- 
gion of  the  genus  irritabile  on  whom  he 
had  poured  such  torrents  of  abuse,  is 
scarcely  less  than  a  miraele. 

The  English  have  always  been  consi- 
dered by  Continentals  as  having  a  very 
barbarous  pronunciation  of  Latin.  No 
foreigner  can  follow  us.  This  is  not  a 
vice  of  modem  date.  Scaliger  says,  in 
his  three  hundred  and  fiftv-second  Epistle: 
"  Even  the  best  linguists  m  England  speak 
Latin  so  wretchedly,  that  I  remember  be- 
ing in  company  with  an  Englishman  of  that 
description,  a  scholar,  as  he  thought  and 
called  himself,  who  talked  what  he  meant 
for  Latin  to  me  for  a  complete  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  whom  I  understood  no  more 
than  if  he  had  jabbered  in  Turkish.  *Sir,' 
said  I,  'you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am 
very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish.' On  this,  my  friend  who  had  intro- 
duced me  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, which  so  confounded  the  stranger  and 
mvself,  that  we  never  met  afterward  with- 
out  mutual  embarrassment.  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  my  affront  so  palpable,  al- 
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though  the  monster  deserved  a  severer 
rebuke." 

Professed  criticism  is  a  branch  of  letters 
which  excites  more  virulent  and  spiteful 
sensations  than  any  other.  Perhaps  not 
so  much  from  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  critics,  as  from  a  conviction,  soon  ar- 
rived at,  that  censure  is  more  rabidly 
swallowed  than  praise.  It  is  also  incalcu- 
lably easier.  Aristarchus  and  Zoilus 
amongst  the  ancients,  Freron,  GeofFroy, 
and  Dennis  with  the  moderns,  are  usually 
quoted  as  types  of  acrimonious  invective 
when  M^elding  the  censorial  tomahawk. 
But  they,  and  all  of  their  class,  must  yield 
the  palm  to  Gaspar  Scioppius,  born  m  the 
Palatinate  in  1576,  and  whose  systematic 
spite  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"'  grammatical  cur."  At  sixteen  he  pub- 
lished some  critical  severities  which  made 
his  name  at  once  remarkable.  Educated 
as  a  Protestant,  he  abjured  the  reformed 
faith,  and  became  a  Romanist  in  1599,  at 
twenty-three.  But,  both  before  and  after 
his  conversion,  he  vented  himself  in  furious 
and  anonymous  assaults  upon  the  Jesuits. 
Neither  did  he  spare  his  former  brethren. 
Joseph  Scaliger  he  particularly  distin- 
guished by  his  diatribes,  forming  (saith 
Guillandin)  a  noted  exception  to  me  band 
of  flatterers  by  whom  that  equally  bitter 
disputant  was  so  profusely  glorified.  His 
treatises  against  our  British  Solomon, 
James  I.,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  He 
was  waylaid,  desperately  wounded,  and 
almost  slain,  by  the  servants  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Wootton,  the  English  ambassador, 
in  1014.  He  even  attacked  the  person 
and  reputation  of  Henry  Quatre,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  HJcclesiaaticiis^  which 
was  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  Hated  by  all  men, 
and  trembling  lest  his  life  might  fall  a  sa- 
crifice to  some  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
he  had  vilified,  he  fled  from  place  to  place, 
and  finally  found  an  asylmn  in  Padua, 
where  he  continued  to  linger  out  what 
must  have  been  a  miserable  existence,  to 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four.  His  memory, 
otherwise  entitled  to  respect  for  his  ac- 
quirements, is  justly  abhorred  for  his  fran- 
tic attacks  upon  all  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  age. 

Jerome  Cardan  furnishes  linother  in- 
stance of  the  futility  of  excessive  learning 
as  regards  the  power  of  man  to  know  him- 
self, to  regulate  his  evil  propensities,  or  to 
increase  the  general  sum  of  earthly  happi- 
ness.   His  sell-conceit  at  least  equaled  that 


of  the  Scaligers.    Inliis  personal  momoiny 
or  rather  Confessions^  in  which  he  antuo- 

Eated  Rousseau,  with  more  sincerity,  per- 
aps,  and  with  equal  inconsistency,  he  teUs 
such  strange  tales  of  himself^  that  it  seenui 
almost  impossible  for  nature  to  have  form- 
ed an  amalgam  so  capriciously  put  toge- 
ther and  ill-sorted.  In  religious  notions 
he  appears  to  have  been  compounded  of 
superstition,  deism,  and  paganism.  He 
congratulates  himself  on  not  having  a 
friend  in  the  world ;  but  says,  that  to  fill 
up  the  void,  he  has  an  '^  attendant  spiriti" 
or  genius,  partly  emanated  from  Datum 
and  partly  from  Mercury,  who  waited  oa 
him  as  the  constant  guide  of  his  actions 
and  teacher  of  his  duties,  and  came  when- 
ever he  was  summoned.  This  eift  of 
spirit-rapping  must  have  been  an  heirloom 
in  the  family,  for  Cardan  also  tells  us  that 
his  father  once  summoned  up  seven  derils 
together,  who  all  presented  themselves  in 
Greek  costume,  about  forty  years  of  ami 
some  ruddy  of  complexion  and  others  pde, 
At\er  mucli  cross-questioning,  to  wnioh 
they  made  ready  answers,  he  selected  onO| 
and  bound  him  to  his  service  for  twenty^ 
eight  years.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
whether  he  tied  him  to'  his  dog's  collar, 
as  Cornelius  Agrippa  did,  or  to  the  pom- 
mel of  his  sword,  after  the  example  of 
Paracelsus. 

Cardan  junior  professed  also  a  profound 
belief  in  judicial  astrology,  whicn  he  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that,  according  to 
current  tradition,  he  starved  himseff  at 
Rome,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age^ 
that  his  horoscope,  which  he  had  drawn 
himself,  might  not  be  falsified.  He  VM 
the  offspring  of  illegitimate  love.  When 
bom,  his  head  was  thickly  covered  with 
black,  curling  hair.  Never  was  any  per- 
son more  remarkable  forinequality  of  temr 
pcramcnt  than  this  very  singular  man,  so 
singularly  added  to  the  living  aggregate 
of  humanity.  His  life  was  a  series  of  odd 
adventures,  which  he  committed  to  writ- 
ing with  so  much  freedom  and  simplidtj, 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  composed  the 
history  for  no  other  purpose  thm  to  exhi- 
bit to  the  world  an  amazing  instance  that 
a  person  might  be  endowed  with  a  gi| 
tic  genius,  and  yet  be  without  a  modii 
of  sense.  He  expatiates  with  equal 
dor  on  his  good  and  bad  qualities,  and 
professes  to  be  as  proud  of  his  evil  propen- 
sities as  of  his  virtuous  incluiings-^,  as 
appears  doubtful,  ho  had  any  glimmering 
visitations  of  the  latter.    He  owns,  witl^ 
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out  scruple,  that  he  was  revengeful,  en- 
vious, treacherous,  a  dealer  in  the  black- 
art,  a  backbiter,  a  calumniator,  and  unre- 
servedly addicted  to  all  the  foul  and  detest- 
able excesses  that  can  be  imagined ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  as  it  might  be  thought, 
such  a  humiliating  declaration,  there  was 
never,  perhaps,  an  individual  on  better 
terms  with  himself,     lie  writes  thus : 


"I  have  been  admired  and  enthusiastically 
followed,  not  by  single  persons,  but  by  nations ; 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  panegyrics,  in 
prose  and  verse,  have  been  composed  to  cele- 
brate ray  fame.  I  was  born  to  release  the  world 
from  the  manifold  errors  under  which  it  has 
groaned  for  ages.  What  I  have  found  out  could 
not  be  discovered  either  by  my  predecessors  or 
my  cotemporaries  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
those  authors  who  write  any  thing  worthy  of 
being  remembered,  blush  not  to  own  that  they 
are  indebted  to  me  for  it  I  have  composed  a 
book  on  the  dialectic  art,  in  which  there  is  nei- 
ther a  superfluous  letter  nor  one  deficient.  I 
finished  it  in  seven  days,  which  seems  a  prodigy. 
Yet,  where  is  there  a  person  to  be  found,  who 
can  boast  of  his  having  become  master  of  this 
doctrine  in  a  year  ?  And  he  that  shall  compre- 
hend it  in  that  time,  must  appear  to  have  been 
instructed  by  a  familiar  demon." 

This  is  blowing  his  own  trumpet  with  a 
vengeance.  The  well-filled  storehouse  of 
self-laudation  can  scarcely  parallel  such  a 
blast. 

Cardan's  eccentricities  might  have  set 
him  down  as  a  madman  or  a  mountebank, 
but  he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  phy- 
sician, a  mathematician,  a  linguist,  and  a 
logician.  In  the  two  first  branches  of  sci- 
ence he  held  professorships  at  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  Bologna ;  and  all  four  require 
tlie  exercise  of  vigorous  and  unclouded 
intellect.  Even  his  great  opponent,  the 
elder  Scaliger,  who  replied  with  constitu- 
tional spleen  to  Cardan's  deistical  treatise, 
De  Suhtilitate^  admits  that  the  author 
possessed  a  comprehensive,  penetrating, 
and  original  mind.  Yet  was  his  credulity 
in  trifling  matters  almost  childish.  He 
swallowed  eagerly  all  the  false  fancies  of 
the  Cabalists,  Rosicrucians,  and  Astrolo- 
gers, but  called  in  question  the  sacred 
doctrines  of  revelation.  It  might  have 
been  said  of  him,  bating  that  he  was  not 
clerical,  as  Charles  II.  pronounced  of  Isaac 
Vossius,  of  Ley  den,  one  of  his  canons  of 
Windsor,  who  was  skeptical  on  religious 
points,   but    easy  of  persuasion    on    all 


others :  "  Vossius  is  a  strange  fellow  for  a 
parson;  he  believes  every  thing  except 
his  Bible." 

Cardan  records  of  himself  tiiat  his  man- 
ner of  walking  the  streets  was  so  singular 
that  observers  pointed  at  him  as  a  fooh 
Sometimes  he  assumed  a  funeral  pace,  as 
if  absorbed  in  grief  or  meditation.  He 
would  then  suddenly  break  mto  a  trot,  ac- 
companied by  extravagant  gesticulations. 
In  Bologna,  his  delight  was  to  be  drawn 
about  in  a  strangely  contrived  vehicle 
with  three  wheels.  When  nature  did  not 
visit  his  body  with  pain,  he  would  inflict 
suflTering  on  himself,  by  biting  his  lips  and 
pulling  his  fingers  violently,  until  he 
forced  tears  from  his  eyes.  His  argmnent 
was  that  he  thus  moderated  certain  impe- 
tuous sallies  of  the  mind,  more  insupporta- 
ble than  physical  torture,  and  that  this 
severe  practice  increased  his  enjoyment  of 
health.  Again,  he  says,  that  in  his  great- 
est paroxysms  of  mental  anguish,  ho  used 
to  whip  his  legs  with  rods  and  bite  his  left 
arm  ;  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
groan  and  weep,  efiects  which  sometimes 
no  personal  infliction  could  produce  ;  that 
nothing  gave  him  more  intense  pleasure 
than  to  talk  of  things  that  annoyed  the 
whole  company ;  that  he  spoke  on  all  sub- 
jects as  they  came  uppermost,  without  re- 
ference to  fitness  of  time,  place,  or  hear- 
ers ;  and  that  he  was  so  addicted  to 
games  of  chance,  as  to  spend  whole  days 
and  nights  in  them,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  his  means  and  reputation,  for  he  even 
staked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels. 
His  wife  was  a  mere  nominal  appendage, 
for  they  never  met  or  associated  together. 

Cardan's  pen  was  seldom  quiescent. 
His  works  extend  to  ten  folios,  printed 
collectively  in  1663.  Notwithstanding 
the  notoriety  of  his  religious  freedom, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  made  him  his  body- 
physician,  and  gave  him  a  pension,  which 
he  enjoyed  for  seven  years,  until  his  death, 
in  1576.  Of  what  use  either  to  himself  or 
to  posterity  was  his  JRudis  indigestaque 
moles — ^his  chaos  of  undigested  learning  ? 
Not  more  than  the  equally  unprofitable  la- 
bors of  William  Prynne,  which  even  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Cardan  in  bulk,  and  are 
quite  as  unreadable.  Cardan  adopted  as 
a  motto,  and  inscribed  over  the  door  of 
his  library — "  Tempus  ager  meua^^ — time 
is  my  estate.  Joseph  Scaliger  was  wont 
to  say :  "  My  whole  estate  lies  under  my 
hat."    The  learned  Sculter  amplified  the 
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notions  of  Cardan  in  these  lines,  which  he 
also  affixed  to  the  portal  of  his  study : 

*'  Amice,  quisquis  hue  venis, 
Aut  agitur  paucis,  nut  abi, 
Aut  me  laboraatem,  adjuvo.'* 

Which  may  be  paraphrased  in  English  as 
follows : 

**  One  of  three  things  I  request, 
If,  friend,  my  studies  you  molest  : 
Be  brief  in  what  you  say, 
Or  take  yourself  away, 
Or  aid  me,  if  you  stay." 

The  ponderous  tones  of  the  Scaligers, 
of  Sciopi)ius,  and  Cardan,  stand  in  impos- 
ing file  on  the  shelves  of  the  Vatican,  tlie 
Bodleian,  and  a  few  collegiat<3  libraries, 
whence   they  are  seldom  disturbed  since 
the  days  of  old  Burton,  except  by  some 
mole  of  a  book- worm  who   delights  to 
grub  in  dark  places.    They  are  volumin- 
ous rather  than    luminous,   as  Sheridan 
amended  his  reported  compliment  to  Gib- 
bon, introduced  in  the  celebrated  Begum 
speech.    They  wrote  in  Latin,  and  affect- 
ed obscunty   in   style    and   thought  —  a 
strange  bias,  but  one  whidi  has  its  admir- 
ers, predecessors,  and  followers.     A  sim- 
ple reasoner  would  say,  knowledge  ceases 
to  be  useful  when  it  becomes  miintelligi- 
ble ;  but  lie  is  at  once  knocked  down  with 
a  contradiction  ;  as  Thwackum,  in  contro- 
versy with  Sqiuire,  saddled  his  opponent 
with  a  judgment,  whenever  he  advanced  a 
suspicious  theory.     We  have  heard  more 
than  one  say :  "  I  like  a  book  I  can  not 
understand."     Talleyrand  obtained  credit 
for  originality  when   he   merely  revived 
the  dictum  of  an  ancient :    "  Language 
was  given  to  man  to  conceal  liis  thoughts." 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  with 
the   old   Roman  who   says:  ^^ Erit  ergo 
etiam  obscurior,   quo  quisque  deter ior.^'* 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  ob- 
scurity, since  the  object  with  wliich  we 
speak  or  write  is  to  make  ourselves  un- 
derstood.    Yet  we  are  told  that  in  the 
time  of  Livy  there  was  a  rhetorician  in 
Rome  who  so  advocated  obscurity  that  he 
made  liis  scholars  cancel  those  passages  in 
his  works  which  were  easy  of  interpreta- 
tion.    The  praise  he  desired  for  the  elo- 
quence of  his  school  was  that  men  should 
say — "  I  do  not  comprehend  the  smallest 
portion  of  it." 

Lycophron,   one   of  the   seven   Greek 
poets  called  the  Pleiades,  who  flourished 


in  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Fhiladelphafl, 
lived  A.D.  220,  was  Bommaned  IhndfroguSy 
from  the  darkness  of  his  only  extant 
work,  a  poem  called  I^  Prophecies  of 
Cassandra.  He  announced  publicly  thttt 
he  would  hang  himself  if  he  found  a  per- 
son who  could  understand  it.  He  boo* 
ceeded  to  his  utmost  wishes,  and  escaped 
the  self-denounced  penalty  of  the  rope. 
This  production  proved  the  stumblings 
block  of  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and 
commentators  for  ages,  and  is  at  this  day 
as  inexplicable  as  when  it  first  appeared. 
Jacob  Boehmen  declared  that  the  myste- 
ries of  his  Aurora^  published  in  1612,  are 
intended  to  be  and  will  remain  inoompr^ 
hensible  to  all  common  mortals  who  are 
not  gifted  with  special  inspiration. 

The  following  anecdote  supplies  an  ajh 
posite  illustration  that  in  the  Dusinesa  of 
life  plain  words  are  preferable  to  obsoniB 
ones.    A  pedantic  old  gentleman,  odd  and 
peculiar  in  his  habits,  happened  to  want  a 
footman,  and  requested  nis  nephew  to 
find  him  one.    The  nephew  thought  hii 
own  valet  eligible  for  the  place,  and  d^ 
sired  him  to  apply  for  it.    The  man  was 
attached  to  his  yomig  master,  aiid  left 
him  reluctantly;  but  believing  that  tha 
change  would  be  for  his  advantage,  re* 
paired  to  the  uncle,  who  being  oonfident 
that  his  nephew  would  not  recommend  aa 
improper  person,  merely  asked  him  if  he 
understood  sequences.    John  was  pualed. 
lie  had  never  heard  the  word  before,  and 
it  did  not  sound  like  any  thing  belonging 
to  table  service,  brushing  clothes,  or  oean- 
ing  boots.    He  was  as  much  abroad  aa 
the  sailor  in  Blade-eyed  Susan^  who,  hav^ 
ing  deposed  on  William's  court-martial  to 
his  messmate^s  excellence  as  a  seaman,  la 
next  asked  what  he  can  say  of  bis  namd 
character.  ^^  Moral  character,  yonr  honor? 
Why,  he  plays  the  fiddle  like  an  ansd  P* 
John,  afler  similar  hesitation,  replied:  **! 
am  not  quite  sure,  sir,  that  I  nnderetaad 
you ;  but  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  ezplaia 
yourself,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  giye  yoa 
satisfaction."    *^I  mean,*'  said    nia  pio- 
posed  new  master,  ^^that  when  I  oraar 
you  to  lay  the  cloth,  you  should  oompni^ 
hend  thereby  every  thing  connected  wtth 
it,  such  as  the  kuives,  forks,  salt^  apoonai 
etc. ;  and  so  upon  all  occasions,  not  to  do 
only  what  you  are  told  in  so  many  speoifia 
words,  but  to  let  your  mmd  take  m  the 
whole  range  of  connecting  appurienoiumf 
d^>endenciesj  sequences^  and  con$equemom 
or  one  tiling  upon  another." 
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John  assured  Iiiui  that  he  woald  do  his 
best,  atid  had  no  doubt  of  pleasing  him. 
Accordingly  he  was  liirod,  and  for  some 
time  they  agreed  perfectly.  At  last,  his 
master  finding  himself  one  morning  sud- 
denly ill,  ordered  John  to  fetch  a  nurse  as 
Boon  as  possible.  Instead  of  returning 
with  all  speed,  he  was  absent  for  several 
hours,  and  when  at  last  he  |>reBented  him- 
self, received  a  severe  reprimand  for  his 
delay,  when  he  had  been  sent  on  business 
that  required  dispatch.  John  wjuted  un- 
til Ills  master's  anger  had  abated  a  little, 
and  then  proceeded  to  justify  his  conduot 
in  the  following  manner:  "  'lliat  he  went 
and  fonnd  the  nurse,  who  was  below; 
thinking  an  apothecary  might  be  a  con- 
fiectlng  appurtenance  to  a  nurse,  he  had 
brought  one,  who  was  also  below ;  that 
knowing  a  doctor  was  usually  a  depend- 
ence on  an  apothecary,  he  bad  likewise 
fetched  a  physician,  who  was  in  wait- 
ing; a  surgeon,  he  said,  was  often  a 
tequence  to  a  doctor,  and  an  undei-- 
takcr  the  consequence  of  all;  he  had, 
therefore,  brought  thorn  altogether,  and 
hoped  be  had  thoroughly  understood 
and  executed  his  orders."  The  story 
winds  up  by  saying  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  so  much  pleased  with  the  humor 
of  hia  man,  that  he  added  a  codicil  to 
his  will  by  which  he  left  him  handsome 
legacy. 

ir.    GREAT  EATERS. 

"  Some  men  are  born  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight, 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honor's 

field, 
StitI  on  their  dinner  turn." — Joanna  Bail- 


From  the  mind  to  the  body,  ^^/acilia 
descensus  Averni  ;"  the  gulf  is  wide  and 
deteriorating,  from  the  highest  of  intel- 
lectual adornments  to  tho  most  groveling 
of  physical  propensities.  But  one  ex- 
treme naturally  suggests  another,  and  thus 
the  most  opjiosite  ideas  mingle  in  associa- 

The  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  had  pro- 
digioTis  appetites.  Wo  find  their  t^le- 
feats  more  than  once  commemorated  in 
the  Iliad.  Those  wei-o  days  of  thrift,  not 
waste ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
mrich  more  was  laid  on  the  table  than 
tlie  guests  were  expected  to  eat.  When 
we  are  told  that  after  the  duel  of  the  son 
of  Telamon  with  Hector,  and  when  dinner 
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"  The  king  himself,*  an  honorary  sign, 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine" — 

it  was  clearly  intended  that  the  champion 
should  appropriate  the  entire  dish  to  him- 
self. Several  centuries  later,  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  killed  a  bullock 
of  four  years  old  with  one  blow  of  his  fist, 
and  ate  up  tbe  entire  animal  in  a  single 
day.  Aglais,  a  dancer,  (daughter  of  Mega- 
cles,)  would  devour,  for  her  supper,  ten 
pounds  of  meat,  with  twelve  loaves,  and 
drink  several  quarts  of  wine,  (See  Cai 
Shod.  L.  15,  c.  10.)  We  have  no  record 
as  to  whether  she  exercised  her  vocation 
soon  after  this  inordinate  meal.  Clio,  not 
the  muse  of  history,  but  a  Grecian  woman 
of  the  middle  class,  coeval  with  Aglais, 
challenged  all  the  men  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  never  met  her  match.  The  family  of 
theApicii  were  as  celebrated  in  old  Home 
for  tlioir  gluttony,  as  the  Decii,  Fabii,  and 
Scipiosfor  their  patriotic  devotion.  There 
were  three  of  the  name,  bnt  Apicius  Cco- 
lius  Ko.  2  was  the  most  famous :  be  wrote 
a  book,  still  extant,  J)e  Arte  Conqmna- 
ria,  on  the  pleasures  of,  and  the  excite- 
ments to  eating,  and  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  gastronomists.  It  is  quoted 
with  eulogium  in  the  Almanac  dea  Gouf 
tnande,  and  contains  some  good  "  peptic 
precepts."  This  belly-god  hanged  him- 
self because  his  steward  reported  that  be 
had  only  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
left,  (centiea  sest^Hum,)  which  he  calcu- 
lated would  only  suflice  for  one  supper. 
According  to  that  curious  and  most  mi- 
nute compiler.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  he  had  spent 
on  his  kitchen  alone  £807,291  13s,  4d. 
But  with  all  his  epicurism  and  reckless 
expense  in  the  indulgence  of  that  propen- 
sity, he  was  contented  to  eat  stale  sand- 
wich oysters  at  Rome,  instead  of  travel- 
ing to  Britain  to  enjoy  them  fresh.  In 
this  taste  he  was  followed  by  George  H., 
to  supply  whose  table  oysters  verging  on 
decomposition  were  advertised  for  at  ahigh 
premium. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
AlbinuB,  who  reigned  for  a  short  period, 
A.D.  198,  that  he  ate  one  day  for  his  break- 
fast five  hundred  figs,  one  hundred  peach- 
es, ten  melons,  one  hundred  fig-peckers, 
forty  Adriatic  oysters,  (they  are  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter,)  and  a  large  supplement 
of  grapes.  It  was  well  for  him  that  cho- 
lera was  unknown  in  those  days.  We 
•  .Agamramon. 
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may  think  that  after  such  a  dose  of  fruit, 
he  might  have  called  out  with  Mad  Tom 
in  TiPjir :  "  Hopdance  cries  witliin  me  for 
three  white  herrings."  A  certain  Phago, 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  de- 
voured a  whole  sheep,  a  wild  boar,  a 
young  pig,  with  five  hundred  loaves,  and 
wine  in  proportion.  Theodoret,  a  Greek 
father  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, tells  of  a  Syrian  woman,  unnamed, 
who  consumed  daily  thirty  pulletij,  and 
was  never  known  to  be  satisfied.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Macedonius  cured 
her  by  making  her  drink  the  holy  water 
which  had  been  sanctified  according  to 
rule. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  235,  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Maximin,  originally  a  Thra- 
cian  peasant,  (we  must  remember  he  was 
a  son  of  Anak,  being  eight  feet  high,)  dis- 
patched daily  at  his  dinner  forty  pounds 
of  beef  and  nineteen  bottles  of  wine.  lie 
expanded  to  such  a  size,  in  consequence, 
that  his  wife's  bracelets  served  him  for 
rings  to  his  fingers. 

But  all  these  cases  of  bulimia  sink  into 
nothing  when  paralleled  with  the  disease 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellius.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius,  and  other  reliable  authorities, 
that  all  the  roads  in  Italy,  and  the  two 
seas,  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  were 
covered  with  emissaries  solely  employed 
in  providing  the  most  exquisite  meats  and 
the  choicest  fish  for  his  ravenous  sym- 
posia. He  made  four  meals  per  diem, 
sometimes  taking  an  emetic  between  each, 
that  he  might  more  speedily  unload  his 
stomach,  and  be  fCady  for  a  fresh  on- 
slaught. He  was  so  insatiable,  that  dur- 
ing the  pontifical  sacrifices  he  was  oft4?n 
seen  to  snatch  the  animal's  entrails  from 
the  fire  half-baked,  and  devour  them  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  crowd.  He  in- 
vited himself  to  his  friends'  houses,  who 
trembled  when  the  imperial  visit  was  an- 
nouncxid,  for  he  made  them  entertain  him 
so  sumptuously,  that  ruin  often  ensued. 
A  single  feast  swallowed  up  a  year's  ren- 
tal. I  lis  brother,  Lucius  Vitellius,  once 
treated  him  with  two  thousand  fishes,  and 
seven  thousand  singing-birds,  all  exquisite- 
ly delicate  and  scarce.  The  expense  of 
his  table  amounted  to  seven  millions  ster- 
ling in  the  space  of  four  months.  He  had 
always  ready  in  his  larder  thousands  of 
pheasants'  livers,  tongues  of  fishes,  pea- 
cocks' brains,  and  the  tails  of  lampreys. 

The  modems  can  not  quite  reach  the 
mark  of  the  ancients,  but  they  have  nev- 


ertheless exhibited  some  memorable  feats 
in  mastication.  Furetiere,  in  the  JPbfv- 
tiana^  p.  8,  says  that  he  saw  a  man  eat, 
without  pausmg  to  take  breath,  a  loin 
of  veal,  a  capon,  and  two  woodcocks,  with 
four  pounds  of  bread.  In  1812,  an  ao- 
count  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a  conn- 
tryman  who,  for  a  bet,  devoured  at  a  meal, 
by  measurement,  as  much  tripe  as  wonld 
make  him  a  jacket.  Another,  not  long 
aft/cr,  beat  him  by  a  waistcoat  and  nether 
integuments  of  the  same  material.  We 
have  somewhere  read  of  a  Capuchin  fnar, 
who  ate,  at  one  sitting,  twelve  omelets, 
each  containing  twelve  eggs.  The  last 
Duke  of  Montague  had  a  tenant,  a  Sootoh- 
man,  whose  manducatory  powers  were 
unrivaled.  He  challenged  all  England  to 
a  contest.  A  Norfolk  bumpkin  entered 
the  lists,  and  was  ignominiooaly  beaten. 
The  Duke  was  at  dinner  when  lus  speoial 
messenger  arrived  with  news  of  the  issne. 
He  ordered  him  in  at  once,  and  demandr 
ed  particulars.  ^'  They  began,**  said  tbe 
envoy,  '^  on  two  equal  rounds  of  beef^  one 
of  which  each  dispatched  in  less  than  two 
hours.  Tliey  then  took  two  laree  1^ 
of  mutton,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  tEe 
Englishman  broke  down  and  gave  in." 
"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  the  Dnke.  **  Our 
man  then,"  proudly  added  the  ambassa* 
dor,  "  ate  a  goose  !' 

Voltaire  relates  that  Charles  Oostavoa 
of  Sweden,  the  successor  of  Queen  Chri^ 
tina,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Prague^ 
when  a  peasant  of  most  appalling  aspeeti 
with  tusks  like  a  wild  boar,  dcsirM  aomit- 
tance  to  his  tent,  and,  being  allowed  en- 
trance, ofiered,  by  way  of  amumng  the 
King  and  his  suite,  to  devonr  a  whcde 
hog,  weighing  two  hundred-weight.  Hie 
old  General  Kunigsmarck,  who  stood  by 
the  King's  side,  and  who,  soldier  as  lie 
was,  and  fearless  before  the  enemy,  stall 
retained  some  of  the  prejndices  of  Us 
childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal  master  thsl 
the  boor  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  soroerar. 
**Sir,"  said  the  fellow,  irritated  at  the 
suggestion,  "if  your  Majesty  will  but 
make  that  little  old  gentleman  take  off  lua 
sword  and  spurs,  I  will  eat  him  in  yput 
presence  before  I  begin  the  pig."  Gen- 
eral Konigsraarck,  who  at  the  nead  of  bis 
brigade  had  performed  wonders  against 
the  Austrians,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  age,  ooidd 
not  face  this  proposal,  especially  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  most  hideons  and  pr^ 
tematural  expansion  of  the  frightfld  H^ 
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thropophagus's  jaws.  Without  uttering 
a  word,  he  wheeled  suddenly  round,  ran 
out  of  the  tent,  and  thought  himself  un- 
safe until  he  reached  his  own  quarters. 


where  he  double-locked  himself  in  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  before  he  could 
shake  off  the  panic  which  had  so  complete- 
ly unmanned  nim. 


from   the  London   Selectic. 
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Among  our  numerous  histories  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  science  we  must  always 
assign   a  foremost  place  to   that  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  of  which  we  have  received  now 
the  last  volume:    Modern  Philosophy ; 
or^  a  Treatise  of  Moral  and  Metaphysi- 
cal Philosophy^  from  the  Fourteenth  Cen 
tury  to  the  French  Revolution^  with  a 
Glimpse  into  the    Nineteenth    Century, 
By  the  Rev,  Frederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice, M.A.     (Griffin,  Bohn  &  Co.)     We 
had  intended  devoting  a  much  larger  space 
to  a  notice  of  this  volume.     Its  predeces- 
sors of  the  same  series  will  be  known  to 
our  readers,  and  we  most  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  the  notice  and  the  warm  re- 
ception of  students,  especially  young  stu- 
dents.    The  scholar  and  the  large-hearted 
man — rare  combination! — are  '\'isible   on 
every  page.     There   is  caution  and  con- 
scientiousness visible  throughout ;  nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  histories  of 
mental  science  this  is  the  most  interesting. 
A  large,  bulky  volume,  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages,  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  his- 
tory by  Macaiilay,  or  a  novel  by  Bulwer. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  all  the  opin- 
ions and  wordy  wars  of  the  ancient  school- 
men pass  through  the  mental  history  of 
the  historian  himself.     Evidently  enough 
he  is  not   contented  with  reading  their 
books,  and  quoting  from  them  in  illustra- 
tion of  their  dogmas ;  he  lives  himself  in 
the   moral   region   and  latitude  of  their 
thought  or  opinion ;  and  this  has  rarely 
been  done.     It  is  conmaon  enough  now  for 
the  national  historian  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  typographic  circum- 
stances which  can  throw  lignt  upon   an 
event.     He  acquaints  himself  with  all  the 
relations  of  the  times.     Even  the  dress  of 


his  heroes  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  study 
of  historical  costume ;  but  of  the  accoutre- 
ments and  surroundings  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, and  lords,  and  warriors  in  dialectic 
science,  historians  have  been  more  careless. 
And  how  remarkably  this  is  the  case  in  all 
studies  of  Church  history,  in  which  we  find 
one  historian  giving  the  stream  of  dogmas 
and  opinions,  and  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical distinctions,  and  another  the  stream  of 
objective  events  and  the  procession  of  men, 
characters,  and  martyrs.    It  has  been  so 
with  the    study  of  mental    and    moral 
science :  a  cold  history  of  abstract  ideas, 
separated  from  forms.    From  this  charge 
the  history  before  us  must  be  exempted. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  warm,  lov- 
ing human  heart  of  Mr.  Maurice,  whose 
very  errors  are  all  related  to  the  intense 
real  affectionateness  of  his  nature,  to  write 
thus.    We  may  confess — not  being  Satur- 
day Reviewers  or  Athenaeum  critics,  all  of 
whom  are  at  once  ubiquitous  and  onmifi- 
cient,  having  an  unction  to  know  all  things 
— there  are  many  of  these  lords  of  thought 
referred  to,  and  summarily  and  distinctly 
characterized  by  Mr.  Maurice,  whom  we 
only  know  through  such  works  as  the  pres- 
ent.   We  may  mention  the  works  of  Wil- 
liam of  Occam,  Gerson,  Nocolas  von  Cusa, 
Savonarola,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  and  even 
Benedict  Spinoza ;  but  we  believe  in  this 
volume  the  thoughts  of  these  men  are  giv- 
en with  a  rare  and  lucid  fidelity.     We 
have  always  thought  Mr.  Maurice  singular- 
ly clear  when  describing  or  analyzing  opin- 
ions of  past  ages.   When  he  comes  into  the 
arena  of  polemics,  we  can  not  but  think  that 
a  strange  fit  of  redundancy  comes  over  bis 
pen,  and  a  strange  haze  of  mvstical  indefin- 
iteness  vails  his  pages.    His  hterary  charao- 
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ter  would  always  gain  by  a  greater  pharp- 
ness  and  point  m  his  pen ;  but  from  those 
wliich  many  would  regard  as  tlie  faults  of 
his  style,  or  his  thought,  the  volume  before 
us  is  most  happily  free.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful history ;  an  amazing  spectacle ;  the 
long-continued  battle  in  the  kingdom  of 
absti'actions,  the  war  of  words  against 
things,  and  things  against  words,  inces- 
santly renewed ;  constantly  from  age  to 
age  changing  the  battle-tield  from  Oxford 
to  Paris,  from  Florence  to  Wittemberg. 
London  never  had  a  universitv,  and  never 
led  on  in  this  great  war  of  abstract  thought 
and  opinion;  and  still  in  our  own  time  we 
find  the  contest  of  Xominalist  and  Realist  re- 
newing and  renewed.  Ordinary  minds,  and 
even  minds  we  would  not  venture  to  call 
ordinary,  are  unable  to  enter  into  these  dis- 
putes, can  not  live  in  the  arena  where  dis- 
putes go  on  touching  pure  thought,  and  be- 
ing; yet,  to  the  disputants,  all  was  most  real 
— this  seeking  for  the  ground  of  the  soul, 
analyzing  and  dissecting  spirits,  in  search 
of  the  organ  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
apprehend  the  divinest  truths ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  possible  to  study  long  in  these  mat- 
ters with  a  thoughtful  mind,  without  becom- 
ing fiiscinated  by  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  long,  how  patiently,  how  pain- 
fully men  studied  before  thev  discovered 
truths  which  now  we  handle  like  our  daily 
bread.  It  is  with  things  spiritual  and  men- 
tal, as  with  the  worlds  of  science  and  mech- 
anism :  wo  avail  ourselves  of  the  past  ages, 
and  the  pains  of  the  past  become  the  hap- 
piness of  the  present.  Simple  propositions, 
now  instantly  received  as  truisms,  like  all 
truisms,  even  needed  to  be  discovered  to 
be  such.  It  was  not  always  self-evident 
that  consciousness  is  dee}>er  than  sensa- 
tion. We  believe  Mr.  Maurice  is  quite 
correct  in  his  supposition,  that  "  there  is  a 
growing  belief,  a  feeling  among  the  rich 
and  prosperous,  that  the  invisible  world 
has  no  interest  for  men  in  a  refined  state 
of  civilization."  It  is  mournfully  true  ; 
but  as  this  belief  obtains  a  hold,  we  believe 
it  certain  that  the  springs  of  every  noble 
sentiment  will  dry  up,  and  leave  the  man  a 
mummy,  and  the  world  a  coffin. 

AVe  trust  that  this  book  will  be  a  cor- 
rective to  the  singularly  able  BiograpJU- 
cal  Ifistory  of  Philosophy ^  by  Mr.  George 
Ilenrv  Lewes,  whose  verv  first  sentences 
express  a  doctrine  in  harmony  witli  Mr. 
Maurice's  accusation  against  the  age: 
"Philosophy  is  everyAvhere  in  Europe 
fallen  into  discredit  —  the  movement  of 


Philosophy  has  been  ciroidflr,  the  moTe- 
ment  of  Science  has  been  linear."  We 
think  the  History  of  Mr.  Maurice  tells  aik- 
other  story.  Being  a  Christian,  he  beSevefl 
in  a  world  whose  strata  lie  beyond  the 
pickaxes  and  spades  of  -science ;  and,  per- 
haps, if  Mr.  Lewes  thought  as  mnch  npon 
his  own  nature  as  upon  the  physiology  of 
bodies,  he  might  see  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve so  too.  The  men  who  have  made 
these  questions  the  topics  of  their  study 
really  believed,  and  saw  evidence  for  the 
belief,  in  the  identity  and  individuality  of 
soul :  its  life  was  something  more  to  them 
than  a  complication  and  happening  of 
physiological  organization.  The  reader 
may  take  one  name,  one  book,  from  the 
multitude  of  inetaphysical  treatises,  and  it 
may  read  even  like  the  delirious  wander- 
ings of  a  sleep-walker  to  those  who  settle 
all  these  things  in  the  surgery.  Bnt  this 
method  of  delirium  pursued  and  permsted 
in  from  age  to  age — this  long  catalogue  of 
persons  to  whom  truth  was  interesting 
and  absorbing  for  its  own  sake ;  to  whom 
the  problem  of  pure  being  could  only  pre- 
sent a  solution  from  its  subjective  side  and 
aspect — why,  at  last  they  become  the 
most  overwhelming  proof  for  the  existence 
of  a  being  which  physiological  science  can 
not  touch,  and  a  kind  of  truth  which  phy- 
siological science  can  not  handle.  Meta- 
physics is  not  the  study  to  which  ordinary 
minds  devote  themselves  much ;  its  advan- 
tages are  not  obvious.  Science  has  very 
obvious  advantages.  In  this  the  two  are 
like  those  obvious  things,  pudding  and 
Euclid,  to  a  schoolboy.  Pudding  gets  fiff 
more  faith ;  still,  Euclid  is  not  witliont  ad- 
vantage to  the  mind,  although  left  by  pud* 
ding  and  Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes  so  far  in  the 
rear.  And  thus,  to  our  readers,  espedally 
students,  we  again  commend  this  volnme 
— volumes,  indeed — of  Mr.  Maurice,  aslnr 
far  the  best,  most  comprehensive  and  sm 
history  of  mental  and  moral  science  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  He  prints  the 
well-known  prayer  of  Malebranch  in  hii 
notice  of  the  great  French  philosopher. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  commended  to  the  de^ 
pondering  and  repetition  of  all  our  readers: 

''  0  Eternal  Wisdom  t  I  am  not  a  light  te 
myself;  and  the  bodies  which  sarnmnd  me  caa 
not  illuminate  mo:  the  superior  intelligciioes 
themselves,  seeing^  that  they  contain  not  in 
themselves  the  reason  which  makes  them  wise^ 
can  not  communicate  that  reason  to  my  mind. 
Thou  alone  art  the  Lip;ht  of  angels  and  of  men ; 
thou  alone  art  the  unirersal  Reuon  toall  mindk 
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Thou  art  the  very  Wisdom  of  the  Father — ^Wis- 
dom eternal^  unchangeable,  necessar}^  who  mak- 
est  wise  creatures,  and  even,  though  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  different,  the  Creator.  0  thou, 
my  true  and  only  Master,  show  thyself  to  me  I 
Cause  me  to  see  light  in  thy  light  I  appeal 
only  to  thee.  I  would  consult  none  but  thee. 
Speak,  thou  Eternal  Word,  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  that  has  been  always  uttered,  that  ut- 
ters itself  DOW,  that  will  utter  itself  forever. 
Oh !  speak,  and  so  loudly  that  I  may  hear  thee 
through  all  the  confused  noises  which  my 
senses  and  my  passions  are  continually  making 
in  my  soul.  But  0  Jesus  I  I  beseech  thee  to 
speak  in  me  only  for  thy  glory,  and  to  make  me 


know  only  thy  greatness,  for  in  thee  are  hidden 
all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God.  He  who  knoweth  thee  knoweth  the 
Father,  and  he  who  knoweth  thee  and  the  Fa- 
ther is  perfectly  blessed.  Cause  me,  then,  to 
know,  O  Jesus!  what  thou  art,  and  how  all 
things  subsist  in  thee.  Penetrate  my  mind 
with  the  brightness  of  thy  glory ;  consume  my 
heart  with  the  fire  of  thy  love.  Grant  me  ia 
this  work,  which  I  compose  only  for  thy  glory, 
expressions  clear  and  true,  full  of  life  and  soul ; 
expressions  worthy  of  thee,  and  such  as  shall  in- 
crease in  me,  and  in  those  who  share  my  medi- 
tations, the  knowledge  of  thy  greatness,  the 
sense  of  thy  mercies.*' 


From    the    Edinburgh    Rerlew. 
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Kuf.K Its  with  doubtful  titles  are  common- 
ly anxious  to  rule  well ;  and  Richard  laid 
liimscif  out  from  the  commencement  of 
lu>s  Tv\<x}\  to  found  a  reputation  for  moder- 
ation, equity,  and  forgiveness  of  private 
injuries.  ''  The  day  after  his  acceptance  of 
the  crown,"  says  More,  "  he  went  to 
Westminster,  sat  himself  down  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  made  a  very  gra- 
cious speech  to  the  Assembly  there  pre- 
sent, and  promised  them  halcyon  days, 
lie  ordered  one  Hog,  whom  he  hated,  and 
who  was  fled  to  sanctuary  for  fear  of  him, 
to  V>e  brought  before  him,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  spoke  favorably  to  him, 
which  the  multitude  thought  was  a  token 
of  his  clemency,  and  the  wise  men  of  his 
vanity." 

lie  formally  enjoined  the  great  barons 
to  see  to  the  e(jnal  administration  of  justice 
in  their  provinces ;  and  a  coteraporary 
sketch  of  his  progresses  speaks  of  "his 
lor<ls  and  judges  in  every  place,  sitting 
determining  the  complaints  of  poor  folks, 
with  due  pmiitiorf  of  offenders  against  the 
laws.''  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops, 
he  expresses  his  fervent  desire  for  the  siip- 
re^sion  of  vice ;  "  and  this  perfectly  fol- 
owed  and  put  in  execution  by  persons  of 
high  estate,  preeminence,  and  dignity,  in- 

*  CoQcludcd  from  page  364. 
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duces  persons  of  lower  degree  to  take 
thereof  example,  and  to  insure  tlie  same." 
His  legislative  measures  are  admitted  to 
have  been  valuable  additions  to  the  Statute 
Book. 

Edward  IV.  was  always  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, and  was  in  the  habit  of  personally 
appealing  to  his  wealthiest  subjects  for 
contributions.  "  And  here,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  I  will  not  let  passe  a  prettie 
conceipt  that  happened  in  this  gathering, 
in  which  you  shall  not  only  note  the  hu- 
militie  of  a  king,  but  more  the  fantasio  of 
a  woman.  King  Edward  had  called  be- 
fore him  a  widow  much  abounding  in 
substance,  and  no  lesse  growne  in  years, 
of  whom  he  merily  demanded,  what  she 
gladly  would  give  him  toward  his  great 
charges.  By  my  trothe,  quoth  she,  for 
thy  lovely  countenance  thou  shalt  have 
even  twentie  pounds.  The  King  looking 
scarce  for  the  half  of  that  sum,  thankea 
her,  and  lovinglie  kissed  her.  Whether 
the  flavor  of  his  breath  did  so  comfort 
her  stomach,  or  she  esteemed  the  kiss  of  a 
king  so  precious  a  jewele,  she  swore  iii- 
continentlie,  that  he  should  have  twentie 
poimds  more,  which  she  with  the  same 
wiU  paied  tliat  she  offered  it."  *  Richard 
went  on  an  opposite  tack.     When  the  ei- 

*  Hollngshed,  vol  iii.  p.  3&. 
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tizcns  and  others  offerod  him  a  benevo- 
lence, he  reftised  it,  saying :  "  I  would  ra- 
ther have  your  hearts  than  your  money." 

He  disforested  a  large  tract  of  country 
at  Witch  wood,  which  his  brother  had 
cleared  for  deer,  and  showed  at  the  same 
time  his  wish  to  promote  all  manly  and 
popular  amusements  by  liberal  grants  and 
allowances  to  the  masters  of  his  hounds 
and  hawks.  There  is,  moreover,  extant  a 
mandate  to  all  mayors  and  sheriffs  not  to 
vex  or  molest  John  Brown,  "  our  master- 
guidcr  and  ruler  of  all  our  bears  and  apes 
to  us  appertaining."  He  is  commended 
by  coteniporaries  for  his  encouragement 
of  architecture  ;  and  the  commenda- 
tion is  justified  by  a  list  of  the  structures 
which  he  completed  or  improved.  His 
love  of  music  is  inferred  from  the  extreme 
measures  he  adopted  for  its  gratification. 
Turner  quotes  a  warrant  "empowering 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  chapel  to  take 
and  seize  for  the  King's  use,  all  such  sing- 
ing men  and  children,  expert  in  the  science 
of  music,  as  he  could  find  and  think  able 
to  do  the  King  service,  in  all  places  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  cathedrals,  colleges, 
cliapels,  monasteries,  or  any  other  franchis- 
ed  places  except  Windsor."  lie  was  vi- 
sited by  minstrels  from  foreign  countries, 
and  he  gave  annuities  to  several  professors 
of  the  gentle  science;  "and  also,"  adds 
Turner,  "perhaps  from  his  fondness  for 
tlieir  sonorous  state  music,  to  several 
trumpeters."  His  example,  therefore,  in- 
directly refutes  the  famous  Shakspearian 
theory — "  ITie  man  that  has  no  music  in 
Ids  soul " — which  Steevens  contends  is  fit 
only  to  su])ply  the  vacant  fiddler  with 
something  to  say  in  praise  of  his  idle  call- 
ing. If  Richard  was  an  innate  villain,  he 
is  at  fill  events  a  proof  that  one  who  is 
"moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds" 
may  be  as  "  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils"  as  one  who  can  not  distinguish 
"  liule  Britannia"  from  "  Nancy  Dawson." 
Mr.  Jesse  will  have  it  that  Richard's  na- 
ture was  originally  a  compassionate  one  ; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  pensions  consider- 
ately bestowed  by  him  on  the  widows  of 
his  en<*mies.  Lady  Hastings,  Lady  Rivers, 
Lady  Oxford,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  the 
young  princes,  the  clergy  in  convocation 
assembled  drew  up  and  presented  a  j)eti- 
tion  to  him,  complaining  that  churchmen 
were  cruelly,  gnevously,  and  daily  trou- 
bled, vexed,  indicted,  and  arrested ;  and 


prayed  for  relief^  *'  seeing  jonr  most  noUe 
and  blessed  disposition  in  all  other  thin^" 
Probably  this  is  a  precedent  for  the  revival 
of  Convocation  in  all  its  glory,  on  which 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  other  right 
reverend  upholders  of  that  venerated  ii^ 
stitution  wul  not  be  anxious  to  rely. 

Sir  Thomas  More  states  that  Richard, 
in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity,  could  never 
silence  the  whispers  of  his  conscience,  and 
could  not  lie  qmet  in  his  bed  for  dreams 
and  \'isions.  So  Anne  is  made  to  comr 
plain : 

"  For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  eolden  dew  of  sleep ; 
But  with  his  tinnrous  dreams  was  ttiU  awak- 
ened." 

We  suspect  that  the  instability  of  his  po- 
sition had  more  to  do  with  his  uneasy 
nights  than  the  sense  of  guilt ;  for  men  of 
his  temper,  habituated  to  deeds  of  blood 
and  projects  of  aggrandizement  from  bcgr* 
hood,  are  little  subject  to  remorse.  He 
knew  that  the  majority  of  the  great  noUes 
were  plotting  round  him,  and  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  satisfy  the  rapaoit7 
of  all  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne. 
The  Percys  turned  against  Henry  IV.  on 
the  plea  of  his  ingratitude.  Warwick 
changed  sides  because  he  was  personally 
sUghted,  or  disappointed;  and  Bucking- 
ham, in  a  nearly  analogous  position,  was 
pretty  sure  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
pull  do^vn  what  he  had  so  largely  contri- 
buted  to  set  up.  His  motives  have  given 
rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation,  and 
were  probably  mixed.  He  may  (as  Shak- 
speare  takes  for  granted)  have  been  refhsed 
the  promised  earldom  and  domains  of 
Hereford,  although  a  formal  grant  of  them 
has  been  discovered  amonmst  some  dd 
records,  or,  being  of  the  Uood-royal^  he 
might  have  hop^  to  get  the  crown  for 
himself.  He  told  Morton  that  he  could 
no  longer  abide  the  sight  of  Richard  after 
the  death  of  "  the  two  young  innocents.** 
He  accordingly  transferred  his  all^rianoe 
to  the  Earl  of  Kichmond ;  who,  when  the 
arrangements  for  a  simultaneous  risinff  in 
several  parts  of  England  were  comj^te, 
set  sail  from  St.  Malo  with  a  force  com- 
puted at  five  thousand  soldiers.  His 
friends  keeping  fiedth,  the  insnrreetion  as- 
sumed formidable  proportions  in  Devon* 
shire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Kent. 
Buckingham  had  collected  a  large  force  in 
Wales.  But  it  was  imposfflible  to  dods 
Richard's  watchfulness ;  and  fortone  had 
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not  yet  deserted  him.  Richmond's  fleet 
was  driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and  Buck- 
ingliam  was  stopped  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Severn  and  the  neighboring  rivers,  so 
terrible,  that,  for  a  century  afterward,  it 
was  spoken  of  as  Buckingham's  Great 
Water.  The  result  is  succinctly  told  by 
Sliakspeare : 

"  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Bucking- 

bam — 
^^ K.  Rich.   Out  on  ye,  owls!   noihiDg  but 
songs  of  death. 

[He  strikes  him, 
"  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 
Is — that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters 
l^uckinghanrs  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered  ; 
And  he  himself  wandered  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither." 

After  another  messenger  has  delivered 
an  equally  cheering  report, 

^^  Enter  Catesbv. 
"  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  l<*  taken. 
That's   the   best  news.— That  the  Earl  of 

Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  tidings,  yet  it  must  be  told. 

*'  King.    Away   toward  Salisbury ;  while 
we  reason  here 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury  :  the  rest  march  on  with  me." 

Many  readers  will  be  as  much  puzzled 
by  this  passage  as  was  the  Drury  Lane 
audience  on  the  night  when  John  Philip 
Kenible,  feeling  ill,  left  out  the  line*  which 
provoked  a  nightly  conflict  with  the  pit. 
The  j)oint  or  claptrap  which  they  miss 
was  iuteqjolated  by  Cibber  in  what,  with 
a  few  subsequent  changes,  is  still  the  act- 
ing edition  of  the  play  : 

^^  Enter  Catesby. 
*'  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
*'  Rich.  Off  with  his  head:  so  much  for  Buck- 
ingham." 

This  is  the  popular  reading,  and  a  story  is 
current  in  theatrical  circles  of  the  ludi- 
crou!<  confusion  of  a  celebrated  actor  who 
l)iqued  himself  on  the  delivery  of  the  line 
given  to  Richard,  when  the  Catesby  of 
the  evening  thus  varied  his  part : 

**  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken, 
And,   without    orders,   they've    cut   off  his 
head" 


*  "  For  this  be  sure  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
aches."  The  story  is  told  by  Scott,  Frost  Worls^ 
vol.  XX.  p.  188. 

VOL.  LVI.— NO.  4 


Gibber's  Richard  is  prmted  amongst  his 
works  under  the  tifle  of  The  Tragical 
History  of  King  Richard  Hi,  as  it  is 
now  acted  at  the  Theater  Royal,  Drury 
Lane.  Altered  from  ShaJcspeare,  by  Mr. 
Cibber.  London.  Printed  in  the  year 
1121.  Indignation  is  naturally  excited  by 
the  bare  notion  of  Shakspeare  corrected 
by  Cibber,  and  we  are  prepared  to  hear 
of  "  gilding  refined  gold,  painting  the 
Uly,"  etc.  Yet  the  best  critics  are  agreed 
that  the  success  of  the  drama  as  an  acting 
play  is  mainly  owing  to  him.  Their  con- 
current estimate  is  thus  expressed  by 
Steevens  :  "  The  hero,  the  lover,  the  states- 
man, the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hard- 
ened and  repenting  sinner,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  within  its  compass.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  discriminating  powers 
of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick,  and  a  Hender- 
son, [a  Kean  and  a  Macready,]  should  at 
different  periods  have  given  it  a  populari- 
ty beyond  other  dramas  of  the  same  au- 
thor. Yet  the  favor  with  which  this  tra- 
gedy is  now  received,  must  also  in  in  some 
measure  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Gibber's  re- 
formation of  it,  which,  generally  consid- 
ered, is  judicious."  No  modem  audience, 
w^e  agree  with  him,  would  patiently  listen 
to  the  narrative  of  Glarence's  dream,  his 
expostulation  with  the  murderers,  the 
prattle  of  his  children,  the  soliloquy  of  the 
scrivener,  the  tedious  dialogue  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  ravings  of  Margaret,  the  vehe- 
ment interchan2:e  of  curses  and  invectives 
with  which  whole  scenes  are  stuffed,  or 
the  repeated  progresses  to  execution.  In 
fact,  Shakspeare's  ordinary  fertility  of  re- 
source is  frequently  belied  by  this  play ; 
for  Glarence's  dream  (in  which  the  be- 
trayed Warwick  and  the  murdered  of 
Tewkesbury  appear  to  him)  foreshadows 
Richard's  ;  and  the  scene  in  which  he  ex- 
torts the  reluctant  consent  of  Elizabeth, 

**  ReloDting  fool,  aDd  shallow,  changiog  wo- 


man 


too  closely  resembles  that  in  which  he 
woos  and  wins  Anne.  His  new  marriage 
project  is  thus  broached  to  his  convenient 
tool,  Gatesby : 


(i 


I  say  again,  give  out 

That  Aone,  my  queen,  is  sick  and  like  to 

die. 
About  it,  for  it  stands  rao  much>upon 
To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage 
me. 

[Exit  Catisbt. 
86 
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T  must  be  married  to  my  brother*fl  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  thcu  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  1" 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  these 
strange  times  that  the  young  and  lovely 
Piincess  Elizabeth  was  in  love  with  the 
wicked  crook-backed  uncle  who  had  mur- 
dered her  brothers  ;  and  that,  in  declared 
rivalry  with  her  aunt,  she  api>eare<l  at  the 
Christmas  festivals  of  1484  in  royal  robes 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Queen,  who 
died  the  March  following  of  a  languishing 
distemper.  His  tongue  must  have  sur- 
passed that  of  the  original  tempter,  or  the 
great  ladies  of  those  days  must  have  had 
ftn  uncommon  share  of  their  sex's  weak- 
ness, if  one  after  the  other  consented  to 
overlook  notorious  crime  and  suppress  na- 
tural horror  in  this  fashion ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  Princess's  inclinations  were 
sanctioned  by  her  mother,  the  widow  of 
Edward  IV.,  who,  if  j)0ssil)le,  had  still 
Btronger  grounds  of  abhorrence.  Another 
curious  sign  of  the  times  is  the  oath  by 
which  he  induced  his  nieces  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  trust  themselves  in  his 
power.  Tliis  document,  dated  March  1st, 
1484,  begins  thus : 

"  I,  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God  king,  etc , 
in  the  presence  of  you,  my  lords  spiritual  and 
icnn  oniK  and  you,  mayor  and  aldermen  of  my 
city  of  London,  promise  and  swear,  verbo  regio^ 
upon  these  Holy  Evangelists  of  God,  by  me  per- 
sonally touched,  that  if  the  daughters  of  Dame 
Elizabuth  Gr^y,  late  calling  herself  Queen  of 
England  ;  that  ii<,  to  wit,  Elizabeth,  Ctcily, 
Anne,  Knthcrinc,  and  Bridget,  will  rome  unto 
me  t»ut  of  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and 
be  guide  1,  rued,  and  demeaned  nller  me,  tht»n 
I  shall  see  that  they  shull  be  in  surct?  of  their 
lives,  and  also  not  suffer  any  manner  of  hurt  by 
any  mnnncr  of  person  or  persons,  to  them  or 
any  of  them,  on  their  hodie-*  and  persons,  to  be 
done  by  way  of  rnvishment  or  dcfouling,  con- 
trary to  their  will." 

lie  further  swears  to  marry  them  to 
gentlemen  by  birth,  to  endow  each  of 
them  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
marks  jyer  armum^  and  to  discredit  any  re- 
ports to  their  disadvantage,  till  thoy  shall 
have  liad  opportunity  for  lawful  defense 
and  answer. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Uicliard  continued  warmly  attached  to  his 
early  love  aii'l  wedded  wife,  Anne ;  who 
never  recovered  the  death  of  their  son, 
and  languished,  says  Buck,  "  in  weakness 


and  extremity  of  sorrow,  until  she  seemed 
rather  to  overtake  death,  than  death  her.*^ 
Richard  might  easily  have  procured  a  dis- 
pensation to  marry  his  niece,  had  he  been 
so  minded ;  but  the  project  was  never  car- 
ried further  than  was  required  to  break  off 
or  delay  her  marriage  with  her  future  hus- 
band, llichmond ;  and  when  this  purpose 
had  been  answered,  he  publicly  assured 
the  citizens  of  London  that  he  never  so 
much  as  contemplated  the  union. 

The  shortness  of  his  reign  favors  the  no- 
tion that  the  nation,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance  by  his  vilhunies,  rose  and  threw 
him  off  like  an  incubus.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  The  people  at  lai|pe 
were  too  much  inured  to  scenes  of  blood 
and  acts  of  cruelty,  to  be  shocked  by 
them.  They  cared  little  or  nothing  whe- 
ther a  few  princes  or  lords,  more  or  less, 
were  put  to  death,  so  long  as  they  were 
not  fleeced  by  the  tax-gatherer  or  oppress- 
ed by  a  local  tyrant;  and  Richard,  like 
Cromwell  at  a  later  period,  took  good  care 
that  there  should  be  no  usurped  or  abus- 
ed authority  besides  his  own.  He  was  not 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing, till  two  discontented  nobles,  the  Stan- 
leys, threw  their  whole  weight  into  the  op- 
posing scale.  The  numerical  inferiority  of 
liichmond's  army  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  his  cause  was  not  a  preeminently  pop- 
ular one.  Aflcr  landing  at  Milford  llaven, 
(August  6th,  1485,)  he  proceeded  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  Wales,  in  the  hope, 
which  was  not  disappointed,  of  profituig 
by  his  Welsh  blood  and  connections.  On 
arriving  at  Shrewsbury,  the  gates,  after  a 
short  parley,  were  opened  to  him  by  BCt- 
ton,  the  sheriff,  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
Richard,  but  fortunately  discovered  a 
mode  of  breaking  his  oath  without  hurt  to 
his  conscience.  He  had  sworn  that  Riob- 
mond  should  go  over  his  belly  before  en- 
tering the  tower,  meaning  of  course  that 
he  would  die  in  its  defense,  ^^  soe  when 
they  entered,  the  sayd  Mitton  lay  alonge 
the  grounde  wyth  his  belly  nppwards,  and 
soe  the  said  Earle  stepped  over  hym  and 
saved  his  othe." 

On  Tuesday,  August  1 6th,  Richard  quit- 
ted Nottingham  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  he  could  collect,  and  entered  Lieoes- 
ter  the  same  evening  a  little  after  sunset 
He  took  up  his  Quarters  in  a  large  half- 
timber  house,  stiinding  within  living  memo- 
ry ;  and  slept  in  a  bed,  the  remains  of  which 
were  recently  in  existence.  It  had  a  iabe 
bottom,  in  which  a  large  sum  of  monaj 
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could  be  concealed,  and  did  duty  as  a  mil- 
itary chest.  He  passed  the  night  of  the 
seventeenth  at  Ehnsthorp,  eleven  miles 
from  Leicester;  and  on  the  ei<;ht«enth 
pitched  his  camp  at  a  place  called  the 
Bradshaws,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bos- 
worth  Field.  Richmond  advanced  by 
Lichfield  and  Tam worth  to  Atherstone, 
close  to  the  Field ;  where  he  arrived  on  the 
twentieth,  after  having  held  a  private  coun- 
cil with  the  Stanleys  on  the  way.  Judging 
from  the  result,  their  plan  is  concluded  to 
have  l)een  that,  whilst  Richmond  marched 
directly  to  the  field,  Lord  Stanley  should 
take  up  a  position  on  the  right,  and  Sir 
William  on  the  left,  so  that,  when  the 
four  armies  were  marshaled,  they  would 
form  a  hollow  square ;  the  two  brothers  to 
remain  neuter  unless  their  aid  should  prove 
indispensable.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  this  saving  clause ;  for  Lord  Strange, 
Lord  Stanley's  eldest  son,  was  a  hostage 
in  the  hands  of  Richard ;  and  though  the 
usurper  might  be  defeated,  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  he  would  be  killed,  or  lose  all  fu- 
ture chance  of  taking  full  vengeance  on 
false  friends.  According  to  Hutton's  es- 
timate, Richard  brought  into  the  field 
twelve  thousand  men,  Richmond  more 
than  seven,  Lord  Stanley  five,  and  Sir 
William  Stanley  three.  The  same  impar- 
tial and  well-informed  writer  succinotly 
sums  up  the  respective  merits  and  preten- 
sions of  the  rivals :  "  Were  I  allowed  to 
treat  royalty  with  plainness,  Richard  was 
an  accomplished  rascal,  and  Henry  not 
one  jot  iHitter.  Which  had  the  greatest 
riixht  to  the  crown,  is  no  part  of  the  argn- 
mont ;  neither  of  them  had  any.  Perhaps 
their  cliief  difference  of  character  consist- 
ed in  Richard's  murdering  two  men  for 
Henry's  one;  but  as  a  small  counter-bal- 
ance, Richard  had  some  excellenoies,  to 
which  the  other  was  a  stranger." 

The  powers  of  upper  air  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  have  remained  neater,  and 
each  of  the  combatants  passed  probably 
an  equally  agitated  night.  We  learn  from 
an  anecdote  that  Richard  had  lost  nothing 
of  his  vigilance  or  unrelenting  sternness. 
(jroini^  the  rounds  he  found  a  sentinel 
asleep,  and  stabbed  him,  with  the  remark : 
^^  I  found  him  asleep,  and  have  left  him  as 
I  found  him."  For  summary  administra- 
tion of  martial  law,  this  beats  Frederick 
the  Great's  famous  postscript  to  the  sub- 
altern's letter  to  his  wife. 

The  influence  of  omens  on  the  English 
of  all  classes  is  mentioned  by  Philip  de 


Commines,  and  Richard  is  reported  to  have 
been  pecnliarlv  subject  to  it  *'  Dunns 
his  abode  at  Exeter,"  says  Holingshei^ 
^^  he  went  about  the.  citie,  and  viewed  the 
scat  of  the  same,  and  at  length  he  came  to 
the  castle ;  and  when  he  understood  that 
it  was  called  Rugemont,  suddenlie  he  fell 
into  a  dumpe,  and  (as  one  astonied)  said : 
*  Well,  I  see  my  daies  be  not  long.*  He 
spake  this  of  a  prophecy  told  him  that 
when  he  c>ame  once  to  Richmond,  he 
should  not  live  long  after."  He  had  more 
rational  cause  for  alarm  when  Jockey  of  . 
Norfolk  produced  the  doggerel  warning 
found  in  his  tent,  for  it  clearly  indicated 
the  desertion  and  treachery  that  were 
about  to  prove  &tal  to  him. 

Shakspeare's  representation  of  the  bat* 
tie  is  unaccountably  tame,  for  he  h:i8  made 
little  or  no  use  of  the  many  stirring  epi- 
sodes and  incidents  supplied  by  the  chron- 
iclers. Early  in  the  morning.  Sir  Robert 
Brakenbury  delivered  this  message  to  Lord 
Stanley :  ^^  My  lord,  the  King  salutes  yon, 
and  commands  your  inmiediate  attendance 
with  your  bands,  or,  by  God,  your  son 
shall  instantly  die."  About  the  same  tune, 
Sir  Reginald  Brav  came  with  a  pressing 
message  from  Ricnmond.  Stanley  replied 
to  Brakenbury :  ''  If  the  King  stains  his 
honor  with  the  blood  of  my  son,  I  have 
more;  but  why  should  he  suffer?  I  have 
not  lifted  a  hand  against  him.  I  will  come 
at  a  convenient  time."  When  this  answer 
was  brought  to  Richard,  he  exclaimed: 
*^  This  is  a  false  pretense.  He  is  a  traitor, 
and  young  Strange  shall  die.  Catesby, 
see  to  it."  Strange  was  brought  forth, 
and  the  executioner  was  getting  ready  the 
ax  and  the  block,  when  Lord  Ferrers  of 
Chartley  warmly  remonstrated,  and  extort- 
ed a  reprieve,  mainly  by  urging  that  Lord 
Stanley  might  bo  still  undecid^.  This  is 
rather  weakly  rendered  by — 

'*Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanleys  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his 

power 
Before  sun  rising,  lest  his  son  George  Ikll 
Into  the  blind  care  of  eternal  night 

What  says  Lord  Stanley  f    Will  he  brhig  hii 
power? 
**  Meta,  My  lord,  be  doth  deny  to  come. 
''Rich.  OffinsUotly  with  his  sou Qcorge*8 

bead. 
'^Nar.  My  lord,  the  enemy  has  passed  the 
marsh: 
After  the  battle  lot  George  Stanley  die." 

The  vanguard  of  Richard's  army  was 
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commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  the 
center  and  main  body  by  the  King  him- 
self, who  rode  at  their  head,  mounted  on 
his  celebrated  milk-white  steed — 

"  Saddle  White  Surrey  for   the  field  to  mor- 
row"— 

and  arrayed  in  the  splendid  suit  of  armor 
which  he  had  worn  at  Tewkesbury.  Like 
Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  he  wore  a  golden 
crown,  not  (as  llutton  takes  care  to  tell 
us)  as  a  man  would  wear  a  hat  or  cap,  but 
by  way  of  crest  over  his  helmet,  instead 
of  the  grinning  boar's  head  in  which  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton  portrays  him  scAtt<3ring 
dismay  at  Bamet.  Kichmond,  too,  bore 
himself  gallantly,  and  rode  through  the 
ranks,  marshaling  and  encouraging  his 
men,  arrayed  in  complete  armor,  but  un- 
helmeted.  His  vanguard,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  began  the  battle  by 
crossing  the  low  ground  toward  the  ele- 
vated position  where  Richard  prudently 
waited  the  attack.  "  The  trimipets  blew, 
and  the  soldiers  shouted,  and  the  King's 
archers  courageously  let  fly  their  arrows. 
Tlie  Earl's  bowmen  stood  not  still,  but 
paid  them  home  again ;  and  the  terrible 
shot  once  passed,  the  armes  joined,  and 
came  to  hand-strokes."*  The  leaders  of 
those  days  deemed  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
fight  hand  to  hand,  if  possible,  and  Oxford 
and  Norfolk  managed  to  engage  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter,  which  would  form  a  fit- 
ting subject  for  an  Ariosto  or  a  Scott. 
Afier  shivering  their  spears  on  each  oth- 
er's shields  or  breastplates,  they  fell  to  with 
tlicir  swords.  Oxford,  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  a  blow  which  glanced  from  his 
crest,  returned  it  by  one  which  hewed  oft* 
the  vizor  of  Norfolk's  helmet,  leaving  the 
face  bare ;  and  then,  disdaining  to  follow  up 
the  advantage,  drew  back,  when  an  arrow 
from  an  unknown  hand  pierced  the  Duke's 
brain.  Surrey,  hurryhig  up  to  assist  or 
avenge  his  father,  was  surrounded  and 
overpowered  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  and 
Sir  John  Savage,  who  conmianded  on  the 
right  and  left  tor  Richmond : 

"  Young  Howard  single  with  an  army  fights ; 
When,    moved    with    pity,   two    renowndd 

knights, 
Strong  Clarendon  and  valiant  Conyers,  try 
To  rescue  him,  in  which  attempt  they  die. 

*  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  Balls  of  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  w«'i^bt  have  been  dug  up  on  the  field,  but 
none  of  the  chroniclers  speak  of  artillery  as  used  by 
eitber  side. 


Now  Surrey,  fainting,  acaroe  bis  sword  can 

hold, 
Which  made  a  common  poldier  grow  so  bold, 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  that  noble  fliiwer. 
Which  he  disdaining — anger  giyes  him  pofir- 


Erects  his  weapon  mth  a  nimble  round. 
And  sends  the  peasant's  arm  to  kiss  the 

ground."* 

If  we  may  credit  tradition  or  the  chron- 
iclers, all  this  was  literally  true.  When 
com])letely  exhausted,  Surrey  presented 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  Talbot,  whom  he 
requested  to  take  his  life,  and  save  him 
from  dying  by  an  iinJoble  hand.  He  lived 
to  be  the  Surrey  of  Flodden  Field,  and  the 
worthy  transmitter  of  "  all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards." 

llutton  contends  that,  althongh  Norfolk 
had  fallen  and  Lord  Stanley  had  closed  np 
whilst  the  vanguard  were  engaged,  no 
decisive  advantage  had  been  gain^,  when 
Richard  made  that  renowned  chargei 
which  historians  describe  as  the  last  effort 
of  despair.  He  was  bringing  np  his  main 
body  when  intelligence  reached  him  that 
Richmond  was  posted  behind  the  hill  with 
a  slender  attendance.  His  plan  was  form> 
ed  on  the  instant ;  nor,  although  fiery 
courage  or  burning  hate  might  have  sug- 
gested it,  was  it  ill-judged  or  reckless. 
Three  fourths  of  the  combatants,  if  we  in- 
clude the  Stanleys,  were  ready  to  side 
with  the  strongest.  Richmona's  annj, 
without  Richmond,  was  a  rope  of  sand. 
His  fall  would  be  the  signal  for  a  eenenl 
scattering  or  a  feigned  renewal  of  hollow 
allegiance  to  the  conqueror.  Neither  did 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  coup  d$ 
main  betoken  a  sudden  impulse  inconsid- 
erately act«d  upon.  Richard  rode  out  at 
the  light  flank  of  his  army,  and  ascended 
a  rising  ground  to  get  a  view  of  his  ene- 
my, with  whose  person  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted. He  summoned  to  his  side  a 
chosen  body  of  knights,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Lovell,  perished 
with  him,  and  he  paused  to  dnnk  at  a 
spring,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  It 
must  have  been  here,  if  anywhere,  that 
Catesby,  a  civilian,  called  his  attention  to 
Sir  William  Stanley's  suspicious  move- 
ments, and  urged  him  to  fly,  offering  a 
fresh  horse ;  but  there  is  no  authority  tofr 
making  Catesby  exclaim  to  Norfolk,  dain 
an  hour  ago : 

*  *'  Bosworth  Fielda,"  by  Sir  John  BeamnoaL 
Bart ,  quoted  by  Mr.  Jesce  from  Weevai's  Ikmtrm 

Monwnentx^  p.  664.  • 
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'^  Rpscne.  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rmoa^  rMcne  I 
The  King  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Dnring  an  opposite  to  eyerj  danger. 
Ilis  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  flghta. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death.** 

For  aught  that  is  known,  it  was  White 
Surrey  that,  like  Hotspur's  roan,  was  to 
bear  him  like  a  thunderbolt  against  the 
bosom  of  his  foe ;  and  it  was  spear  in  rest 
that  he  dashed  amongst  Richard's  sur- 
prised and  fluttered  body-guard.  "  Rich- 
ard was  better  versed  in  arms,  Henry 
was  better  served.  Richard  was  brave, 
Henry  a  coward.  Richard  was  about  five 
feet  four,  rather  runted,  but  only  made 
crooked  by  his  enemies ;  and  wanted  six 
weeks  of  thirty-three.  Henry  was  twenty- 
seven,  slender,  and  near  five  feet  nine, 
with  a  saturnine  countenance,  yellow  hair, 
and  gray  eyes." 

Such  is  Hutton's  estimate  of  the  per- 
sonal prowness  of  the  pair  who  were  now 
contending  for  a  kingdom.  What  follows 
sounds  fabulous,  unless  we  bear  in  minS 
the  reflection  with  which  Scott  accom- 
panies his  sketch  of  Claverhouse  unhors- 
ing Balfour  of  Burleigh.  "  A  wonderful 
thing  it  was  afterward  thought  that  one 
so  powei*ful  as  Balfour  should  have  sunk 
under  the  blow  of  a  man  to  appearance 
so  slightly  made  as  Claverhouse,  and  the 
vulgar  of  course  set  down  to  supernatural 
aid  the  effect  of  that  energy  which  a  de- 
termined spirit  can  give  to  a  feebler  arm." 
We  all  recollect  the  Countess  of  Au- 
vergne's  wonder  at  the  sight  of  Talbot, 
whom  she  calls  ''a  weak  and  writhled 
shrimp ;"  and  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most 
spirited  feats  of  arms  recorded  by  Frois- 
sart  is  a  humpbacked,  little  knight,  whose 
head  and  shoulders  only  just  appeared 
over  his  raised  saddle-bow.  According 
to  (irafton,  Richard,  so  soon  as  he  de- 
scried Richmond,  "  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  like  a  hungry  hon  ran  with  spear  in 
rest  toward  him."  He  unhorsed  SirJohn 
Cheney,  a  strong  and  brave  knight,^  and 

*  "  Sir  John  Cheney,  of  ^hlrland,  personally  en- 
couniering  King  Richard,  wag  felled  to  the  gnronod 
hy  tho  monarch,  h^d  his  erestitmek  off  and  bis 
head  laid  bare ;  for  eome  time,  it  fa  etid,  he  re- 
mained stunned ;  hat  reonvering  after  awbUe,  he 
cut  tbe  skull  and  horns  off  the  hide  of  aooz  whioh 
chauoel  to  be  near,  and  fixed  them  upon  his  head 
to  pupply  the  loss  of  the  upper  part  of  his  bemlet : 
he  then  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  did 
suoh  hignal  serfice  that  Benry,  on  being  proelalm- 
ed  kittg.  assiuned  Cheney  for  crest  the  hull's  aoalp. 
wliich  his  di^scendants  still  bear.'*— iSCtr  Btmard 
Burke,  Vtcitntudea  of  FamUiei^  p.  $50. 


roshing  on  ^  TVilliftin  Brandon,  Henry's 
standfl^-bearer,  deft  lus  skalU  tore  thb 
standard  from  his  grasp,  and  flung  it  on 
the  ground.  ^^  He  was  now/'  says  Hume, 
^^  within  reach  of  Richmond  himself,  who 
declined  not  the  combat."  Others  say 
Richmond  drew  back,  as  a  braver  man 
nught  have  done  in  his  place — 

'*  No  crayen  he,  and  yet  be  shuns  the  blow. 
So  much  confusion  magnifies  the  foe.** 

Fortunately  for  him.  Sir  William  StanlOT 
came  up  at  the  very  nick  of  time  ^^  with 
three  thousand  tall  men,''  and  overpower* 
ed  Richard,  who  died,  fighting  furiously, 
and  murmurine  with  his  last  breath,  Trea- 
son I  treason  T  treason  I  So  nicely  timed 
was  Stanley's  aid,  that  Henry  afterward 
justified  the  ungrateful  return  he  made 
for  it  by  saying  :  *^  He  came  time  enough 
to  save  my  life,  but  he  staid  long  enough 
to  endanger  it"  Richard  received  wounds 
enough  to  let  out  a  hundred  lives  ;  his 
crown  had  been  struck  oiF  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  onset :  and  his  armor  was  so 
broken,  and  his  features  were  so  defiiced, 
that  he  was  hardly  to  be  recognized  when 
dragged  from  bdaeath  a  hefl|>  of  slain-— 

"  Hts  hand  still  strained  tbe  broken  brand, 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand ; 
Draggled  from  among  the  horseti'  feet» 
Witb  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat^ 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone- 
Can  that  be  haughty  Ifarmton  f 

And  can  that  stripped  and  mutilated 
corpse  be  the  crowned  monarch  who  at 
morning's  rise  led  a  gallant  army  to  an 
assured  victory,  who  had  recently  been 
described  by  a  distinguished  foreigner  as ' 
holding  the  proudest  position  held  by  any 
king  (^  England  for  a  hundred  years  T^ 
Nothing  places  in  a  stronger  H^ht  the 
depth  of  moral  degradation  and  msenn- 
bility,  fast  ver^g  toward  barbarism,  to 
which  men's  minds  had  been  sunk  by  the 
multiplied  butcheries  of  these  terrible  con- 
flicts, than  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
the  dead  King,  with  the  sanction,  if  not 
by  the  express  orders,  of  his  successor. 
The  body,  perfectly  naked,  with  a  rope 
round  the  neck,  was  flung  across  a  horse, 
like  the  carcass  of  a  calf,  behind  a  pursni- 
vant-at^irms  bearing  a  silver  boar  upon 
his  coat,  and  was  thus  carried  in  triumph 
to  Leicester.  It  was  exposed  two  days 
in  the  Townhall,  and  then  buried  without 

*  Philip  de  CommiDea. 
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ceremony  in  the  Grey  Friars  Church.  At 
the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses, 
the  remains  were  thrown  out,  and  the 
coffin,  which  was  of  stone,  was  convert- 
ed into  a  watering-trough  at  the  White 
Horse  Inn.  The  best  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Hutton,  who  made  a  journey  on  pur- 
pose in  1 758,  could  collect  concerning  it, 
was  that  it  was  broken  up  about  the  lat^ 
ter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First, 
and  that  some  of  the  pieces  had  been 
placed  as  steps  in  a  cellar  of  the  inn.  "To 
what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio!" 
The  sign  of  the  White  Boar  at  Leicester, 
at  which  Richard  slept,  was  forthwith 
converted  into  the  Blue  Boar ;  and  the 
name  of  the  street,  called  after  it,  has 
been  corrupted  into  Blubber  Lane. 
.  As  to  the  person  of  Richard,  we  agree 
with  Buck  and  Walpole..  "The  truth," 
sa^'s  Walpole,  "  I  take  to  have  been  this  : 
Richard,  who  was  slender  and  not  tall, 
had  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  the 
other,  a  defect  by  the  magnifying-glasses 
of  party,  by  distance  of  time,  and  by  the 
amplification  of  tradition,  easily  swelled 
to  shocking  deformity."  Tlie  impression 
left  by  a  marked  personal  ])eculiarity  may 
be  unconsciously  hightened  and  transmit- 
ted till  it  becomes  inextricablv  woven 
into  the  web  of  history.  Thus  f^ord  Ma- 
caulav,  a  warm  admirer  of  both  Luxem- 
bourg  and  William,  winds  up  a  brilliant 
paragraph  by  the  remark  that  amongst 
the  one  hundred  thousand  men  engaged 
at  Landen,  "  perhaps  the  two  feeblest  in 
body  were  the  humpbacked  dwai*f  who 
urged  on  the  iiery  onset  of  France,  and 
the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the 
»\o\v  retreat  of  En<'land."  The  stronirest 
argument  in  favor  of  Richard's  personal 


appearance  is  that  drawn  from  Dr.  Shaw's 
address  to  the  dtizens  of  London  prepara- 
tory to  the  usurpation.  Afler  contendinjf 
that  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  TV.  and 
Clarence  was  obvious  from  their  likeness 
to  persons  with  whom  their  mother  had 
intrigued,  he  went  on  :  "But  my  L<»rd 
Protector,  that  verv  noble  Prince,  the 
pattern  of  all  heroic  deeds,  represents  the 
very  face  and  mind  of  the  great  Duke  his 
father.  His  features  are  the  same,  and  the 
very  express  likeness  of  that  noble  Duke.** 
At  these  words,  the  Protector  was  to 
enter  as  if  by  chance  ;  and  although  the 
pohit  was  missed  by  his  non-appearance 
till  a  few  minutes  later,  such  a  conp  cfe 
thedtre  would  hardlv  have  been  hasarded 
if  Richard  either  presented  no  resem- 
blance or  a  miniature  and  carioature  one 
of  his  father.  A  Scotch  prelate,  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  concluding  the  mar- 
riasre  between  Prince  James  of  Scotland 
and  the  Lady  Anne  de  la  Pole,  thus  al- 
ludes to  Richard's  stature  in  his  address : 

*'  He  (the  Kinp:  of  Scotland)  beholds  in  yoor 
face  a  pMnci'ly  majesty  and  authority  rtvjaL 
sparklinj;  with  the  iilastriouii  beams  of  all  mofai 
and  heroical  virtue.'* 

He  had  a  habit  of  gnawing  his  under 
lip  and  a  trick  of  playing  with  his  dagger, 
which,  although  misconstrued  into  signs 
of  an  evil  disposition,  were  probably  mere 
outward  manifestations  of  restlessness. 
Polydore  Virgil  speaks  of  his  "  horriUe 
vigilance  and  celerity."  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  sword  wearing  out  the  scab- 
bard ;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
not  lone:  have  survived  Bosworth  Field 
had  he  come  off  unscathed  and  the  eon* 
queror. 


CAPTAIN      JOHN       ERICSSON. 


TnK  name  of  Ericsson  has  become  re- 
nowniMl  in  Naval  Architecture.  The  tre- 
mendou'^  conflict  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merriinac,  iron-clad  steam-ships,  has 
awakcne<l  a  deep  and  perpetual  interest  in 
the  minds  of  public  men  and  the  govern- 


ments of  the  world.  The  Monitor,  in- 
vented, constructed,  and  fitted  in  all  her 
arrangements  and  naval  armor  for  the 
wondrous  conflict  which  has  sent  her  re- 
renown  over  all  Christendom,  originated 
in  the  mechanical  genius  of  Capt.  E^casoo. 
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The  achievements  of  the  Monitor,  and  the  | 
principle  on  which  her  sncoess  depends, 
have  become  portions  of  our  national  his- 
tory. A  portrait  of  the  man  who  has  thus 
done  honor  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
and  furnished  such  surprising  means  of  de- 
fense to  the  public  interests  in  an  hour  of 
extreme  peril,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  cu- 
riosity and  meet  a  welcome  from  the  eye 
which  gazes  upon  its  strongly  marked 
lineaments.  It  is  a  remarkable  face.  No 
one  can  scan  it  without  a  conviotion  that 
behind  that  face  lie  talent,  genius,  me- 
dianicnl  invention,  and  decision  of  charac- 
ter. The  portrait  has  been  accurately  en- 
graved, with  fine  artistic  taste,  by  Mr. 
Georoje  E.  Ferine,  both  as  an  embellish- 
ment to  this  number  and  to  gratify  those 
who  admire  genius. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  portrait. 

John  Ericsson  was  bom  in  the  province 
of  Wermeland,  Sweden,  in  1803.  Being 
the  son  of  a  mining  proprietor,  his  earliest 
impressions  were  derived  from  the  engines 
and  machinery  of  the  mines.  In  1814,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Count  Platen, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bemadotte,  and  be- 
ins:  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  engineers, 
w^as  employed  as  a  fiiveleur  at  the  Grand 
Ship  Canal,  where  he  set  out  the  work  for 
more  than  six  hundred  soldiers.  In  1820, 
he  entered  the  Swedish  army  as  an  ensign, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  lieutenancv. 
His  regiment  being  stationed  in  the  north- 
ern highlands,  where  an  accurate  Govern- 
ment survey  was  in  progress,  Ericsson 
surveyed  upward  of  fiftv  miles  of  territo- 
ry, detailed  maps  of  which,  executed  by 
his  own  hands,  are  yet  in  the  archives  of 
Sweden.  In  1826,  he  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  for  a  visit  to  England,  with  a  view 
of  introducing  his  invention  of  a  flame-en- 
gine, which  he  had  exhibited  in  a  machine 
of  about  ten  horse-power.  This  engine 
did  not  meet  his  expectations  and  involv- 
ed heavy  expenditures,  which  indaced  him 
to  rosiini  his  commission  and  devote  him- 
self  tx)  mechanical  pursuits. 

Numerous  inventions  followed,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  steam-boiler 
on  tlie  principle  of  artifioial  draft,  for  the 
introduction  of  which,  Eriosson  joined  the 
established  mechanical  house  of  John 
Braithwaite.  After  having  been  applied 
to  numerous  boilers  for  manu&cturing  pur- 
poses in  London  with  success,  eflecting  a 
great  saving  in  fuel  and  dispensing  with 
the  huge  smoke-stacks,  hia  invention  was 


applied  to  railwaT  looomotion  on  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Mancnester  Railway  in  the  &11 
of  1 829.  The  directors  had  offered  a  priw 
for  the  best  locomotive-engine,  and  with- 
in seven  weeks  of  the  time  of  trial,  Enca- 
son  heard  of  the  offer,  planned  an  engine, 
executed  the  working|arawings,  and  com- 
pleted the  machine.  The  lightest  and  fast- 
est engine  started  on  this  occasion  was  the 
Novelty,  which,  guided  by  its  inventor, 
Ericsson,  started  off  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  The  principle  of  artificial 
draft  which  characterized  this  engine,  is  yet 
retained  in  all  locomotive-engines;  but  a 
different  mode  of  producing  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  so  soon  after  the  dis- 
play of  the  Novelty,  that  the  original  in- 
ventor derived  no  advantage  from  it.  A 
similar  engine  of  greater  power  he  subse- 
quently constructed  for  the  King  of  Prus* 
sia.  Fop  this  invention  he  received  the 
prize  medal  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
New-York. 

In  1883,  he  reduced  to  practice  his  long- 
cherished  project  of  a  caloric-enpcinc,  and 
submitted  the  result  to  the  scientific  world 
in  London.  The  invention  excited  very 
general  interest,  and  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered in  explanation  and  illustration  of  its 
principle  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  by  Professor 
Faraday.  Ericsson's  attention  was  next 
directed  to  navigation,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  invention  of  the  propeller,  and  of 
that  new  arrangement  or  the  steam  ma- 
chinery in  ships  of  war  which  has  revolu- 
tionized the  navies  of  the  world.  Ericsson 
sought  to  bring  these  inventions  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
and  was  listened  to  with  polite  but  incred- 
ulous attention.  He  took  their  lordships 
on  a  trial-trip,  in  a  vessel  constructed  wiUi 
his  new  propeller,  but  he  could  not  indnoe 
them  to  believe  what  they  saw.  He  found 
a  more  confiding  listener  in  Captain  R.  F. 
Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by 
whose  influence  with  the  administration  of 
that  time  at  Washington,  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

In  1839,  Ericsson  came  to  New- York. 
In  1841,  he  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  United  States  ship-of-war,  the 
Piinceton,  on  the  very  plan  which  had 
been  received  with  such  indifference  by 
the  British  Admiralty. 

She  was  thefirst  steamship  ever  built  with 
the  propelling-machineiy  under  the  water- 
line  ana  out  of  the  reach  of  shot. 

In  the  United  States  division  of  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  of  all  nations  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1851,  Ericsson  exhibited  the  dis- 
tance-instrument, for  measurinp^  distances 
at  sea ;  the  hydrostatic  gage,  for  measur- 
ing the  vohime  of  fluids  under  pressure  ; 
the  reciprocating  fluid-meter,  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  pipes  during  definite  periods ;  the 
alarm- barometer  ;  the  pyrometer,  intend- 
ed as  a  standard  measure  of  temperature 
from  the  freezing-point  of  water  up  to  the 
melting-pomt  of  iron ;  a  rotary  fluid-me- 
ter, the  principle  of  which  is  the  measure- 
ment of  fluids  by  the  velocity  with  which 
they  pass  through  apertures  of  definite 
dimensions  ;  and  a  sea-lead,  contrived  for 
taking  soundings  at  sea  without  rounding 
the  vessel  to  the  wind,  and  independent- 
ly of  the  length  of  the  lead-line.  For 
these  he  received  the  prize-medal  of  the 
Exhibition.  In  1852,  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa  by  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden.  In  the  same  year  he 
broufifht  out  a  new  form  of  coloric-enmne 
m  the  ship  Ericsson.  He  propelled  this 
ship  of  two  thousand  tons  from  New- 
York  to  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac,  in 
very  rough  weather,  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  1 853.   Ericsson  was  invited  by  a 


committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
visit  Richmond  as  t£e  guest  of  the  State* 
In  the  midst  of  numerous  mechanica]  pur- 
suits, Ericsson  has  since  devoted  himself 
to  perfecting  the  coloric-eugine.  Step  by 
step  he  has  been  advancing  to  admitted 
success.  It  is  now  applied  to  purposes 
of  pumping,  printing,  hoisting,  grinding, 
sawing,  turning  light  machinery  of  var 
rious  kinds,  working  telegraphic  instru- 
ments, and  propelling  boats.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  these  engines  are  in  suo- 
cessful  o])eration.  Ericsson  still  labors 
with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  boy- 
hood. While  engaged  in  carrying  out 
his  inventions,  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
him  to  pass  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his 
table  in  the  execution  of  detailed  mecfaan- 
ical  drawings,  which  he  throws  off  with  a 
facility  and  a  style  that  have  probably  never 
been  surpassed.  Thus  we  found  him  busy 
on  the  day  we  wrote  this  for  our  present 
number.  Such  is  the  man  whose  portrait 
embellishes  this  number  of  The  EcLECna 
The  main  facts  of  this  brief  notice  we 
gather  from  Appleton's  CyelopediOy  whidi 
is  a  mine  of  information. 
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Ix  connection  with  a  portrait  of  Capt. 
J.  Ericsson,  in  this  number  of  The  Eclec- 
tic, it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  naval  inventor  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  evidence  Avnioh  ])roves 
him  to  have  been  the  oriscinal  discoverer 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  Monitor 
steam-battery  was  built.  The  evidence  is 
fully  and  briefly  embraced  in  the  following 
commuincation  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III. : 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  commu- 
nication from  the  citv  of  New- York  to 

• 

Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  at  Paris,  by  J. 
Ericsson,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Septem- 
b(;r,  1 854.  The  receipt  of  the  said  commu- 
nication was  at  once  acknowledged  by  his 
Majesty.  : 

EXTRACT. 

*'New  System  op  Naval  Aitack, — 


The  vessel  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
iron.  The  midship  section  is  triangalar, 
with  a  broad,  hollow  keel,  loaded  to  b«l- 
ance  the  heavy  upper-works.  The  ends 
of  the  vessel  are  moderately  sharp.  The 
deck,  made  of  plate-iron,  is  enrved  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely  with  a 
spring  of  five  feet ;  it  is  made  to  projeot 
eight  feet  over  the  rudder  and  propeller. 
The  entire  deck  is  covered  with  a  lining  of 
sheet -iron  three  inches  thick,  with  an 
opening  in  the  center  sixteen  feet  diameter. 
This  opening  is  covered  by  a  semi-globn- 
lar  turret  of  plate-iron,  six  inches  thick, 
revolving  on  a  column  and  pivot  by  means 
of  steam-power  and  appropriate  gear-work* 
The  vessel  is  propelled  by  a  powerfiil 
steam-engine  and  screw-propeller.  Air 
for  the  combustion  in  the  boilers  is  sup- 
plied by  a  large  self-acting  centrifugal  blow- 
er, the  fresh  air  being  drawn  in  through  nn* 
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morons  small  holes  in  the  turret.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  and  impure  air  from 
the  vessel  are  forced  out  through  conduct- 
ors leading  to  a  cluster  of  small  holes  in 
the  deck  and  turret.  Surrounding  objects 
are  viewed  through  small  holes  at  appro- 
priate places.  Reflecting  telescopes,  ca- 
pable of  being  protruded  or  withdrawn  at 
pleasure,  also  afford  a  distinct  \dewof  sup- 
rounding  objects.  The  rudder-stock  pass- 
es through  a  water-tight  stuffing-box,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  helm  being  worked 
within  the  vessel.  Shot  striking  the  deck 
are  deflected,  whilst  shell  cxplodmg  on  it 
will  prove  harmless.  Shot  (of  cast  iron) 
striking  the  globular  turret  will  crumble 
to  pieces  or  are  deflected.  This  new  sys- 
tem of  naval  attack  will  place  an  entire 
fleet  of  sailing-ships,  dunng  calms  and 
light  winds,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  craft. 
'  Boarding,'  as  a  means  of  defense,  will  be 
imprac^ticable,  since  the  turret-guns,  which 
turn  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel,  command- 
ing every  point  of  the  compass  at  once, 
may  keep  off  and  destroy  any  number  of 
boats  by  tiring  slugs  and  combustibles. 

"A  fleet  at  anchor  might  be  fired  and  put 
in  a  sinking  condition  before  enabled  to 
get  under  way. 

*'  Of  what  avail  would  be  the  *  steam 
guard-ships'  if  attacked  on  the  new  sys- 
tem? Alas  for  the  *  wooden  walls'  that 
formcriy  'ruled  the  waves!' 

"  The  long-range  Lancaster  gun  would 
scarcely  hit  the  revolving  iron  turret  once 
in  six  hours,  and  then,  six  chances  to  one, 
its  shot  or  shell  woidd  be  deflected  by  the 
varying  angles  of  the  face  of  the  impreg- 
nable? globe.  When  ultimately  struck  at 
right  angles,  the  globe,  which  weighs  up- 
ward of  forty  tons,  will  be  less  affected  by 
the  shock  than  a  heavy  anvil  by  the  blow 
of  a  light  hammer;  consequently,  the  shot 
wouhi  crumble  to  pieces,  whilst  the  shell 
would  strew  the  arched  deck  with  harm- 
less fragments. 


**  During  contest  the  revolving  turret 
should  be  kept  in  motion,  the  port-holes 
being  turned  away  fn>m  the  opponent 
except  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  which, 
however,  should  be  made  during  full  rota* 
tion,  as  the  lateral  aim  in  close  quarters 
requires  but  little  precision." 

ABSURDTrr  OF  CAPTAIN  COLES's  CLAIM. 

Captain  Coles  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  of  April  5th,  1862,  that  his  expe- 
rience in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  in 
1855,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  build- 
ing impregnable  vessels,  and  that  toward 
the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  had  ^^a 
rough  model  made  by  the  carpenter  of 
the  Stromboli,"  and  that  he  proposed  to 
protect  the  guns  by  a  stationary  shield  or 
cupola.  Captain  Coles,  it  appears,  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  therefore  consulted  Mr.  Brunei, 
the  celebrated  engineer,  who  warmly  em- 
braced the  plan.  "He  did  more,'^8ay8 
Captain  Coles,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  ; 
"  he  assisted  me  in  mj  calculations,  and 
gave  me  the  aid  of  his  draughtsmen.** 
Captain  *Coles  further  states  that,  not* 
withstanding  official  neglect,  he  persever- 
ed, and  in  March,  1859,  produced  draw- 
mgs  of  a  "  shield  fitted  with  turn-tables.** 
Lastly,  in  December,  1860,  Captain  Coles 
published,  in  BlackieoocPs  Magazine^ 
drawings  of  his  "  gun-shield  and  revolving 
platform,"  the  platform  being  turned  by 
manual  j)ower  only. 

The  mformation  thus  conveyed  would 
have  been  put  before  the  pubhc  ere  this, 
but  for  the  supposition  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  Frencn  would  cause  to  be  made 
known  the  fact  that  his  Majesty  received 
from  Captain  Ericsson  already,  in  1854, 
plans  ana  description  of  the  revolving  cu- 
pola and  shot -proof  iron  battery  here 
shown. 


